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In  concloding  the  first  Tolume  of  this  Jour- 
nal, the  editor  wishes  to  say  a  few  things  re- 
garding its  contents,  even  At  the  risk  of  repeat- 
ing, in  some  cases,  what  has  already  been 
said.  He  hopes  tliat  his  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  articles  will  be,  in  the  main,  ap- 
proved. In  so  novel  an  undertaking  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  proper  elevation  and 
ran^e  will  be  found  at  once.  Bat  the  editor 
th'nks  that  he  has  acquired  some  valuable  e 
perienoe  that  will  aid  him  in  preparing  tlie 
second  volume. 

The  reader  will  notice,  upon  looking  over 
the  table  of  contents,  that  about  one-third  of 
the  articles  relate  to  Art,  and  hence  recom- 
mend themselves  more  especially  to  tliose  wlio 
se<^k  artistic  culture,  and  wish  at  the  same 
time  to  hare  clear  conceptions  regarding  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  niistalce  to  select  so  little 
that  bears  on  physical  science,  which  is  by  far 
tlie  most  prominent  topic  of  interest  at  the 
present  day.  In  order  to  provide  for  this,  the 
editor  hopes  to  print  in  the  next  volume  de- 
tailed criticisms  of  the  "  Positive  Philosophy," 
^predating  its  advantages  and  defects  of 
method  and  system.  The  "Development 
Theory,"  the  "  Correlation  of  Physical,  Vital 
and  Mental  Forces,"  the  abstract  theories  in 
our  text-books  on  Natural  Philosophy,  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  attraction,  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces,  light,  heat,  electricity,  chem- 
ical elements,  &c.,  demand  the  investigation 
of  the  speculative  thinker*  The  exposition  of 
Hegel's  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  will  furnish 
pertinent  thoughts  relating  to  method. 

While  the  large  selection  of  translations 
has  mpt  wttli  approval  from  very  high  sources, 
yet  there  has  been  some  disappointment  ex- 
pressed at  the  lack  of  original  articles.  Con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  the  articles  have 
been  original  entirely,  while  all  the  translations 
are  new.  The  complaint,  however,  relates 
more  especially  to  what  its  authors  are  pleased 
to  call  the  Un-American  character  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Journal.  Here  the  editor  feels 
,  like  pleading  ignorance  as  an  excuse.  —  In 
"  what  books  is  one  to  find  the  true  "American" 
type  of  Speculative  Philosophy  ?  Certain  very 
honorable  exceptions  occur  to  every  one,  but 
they  are  not  American  in  a  popular  sense. 
We,  as  a  people,  buy  immense  editions  of 
John  Stuart  MiU,  Herbert  Spencer,  Comte, 


Hamilton,  Cousin,  and  others ;  one  in  trace  the 
appropriation  and  digestion  of  the*,  thoughts 
in  all  the  leading  articles  of  our  Reviews,  Mng* 
azines  and  books  of  a  thoughtful  character. 
If  this  is  American  philosophy,  the  editor 
thinks  that  it  may  be  very  much  elevated  by 
absorbing  and  digesting  more  refined  aliment 
It  is  said  that  of  Herbert  Spencer's  works 
nearly  twenty  thousand  have  been  sold  in  this 
country,  while  in  England  scarcely  the  first 
edition  has  been  bought  This  is  encouraging 
for  the  American  thinker:  what  lofty  spiritual 
culture  may  not  become  broadly  and  firmly 
rooted  here  where  thoughtful  minds  are  so 
numerous!  Let  this  spirit  of  inquiry  once 
extend  to  thinkers  like  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Schelling  and  Hegel— let  these  be  digested  nnd 
organically  reproduced — and  what  a  plialunz 
of  American  thinkers  we  mny  have  to  boast 
of  1  For  after  all  it  is  not  "American  thovghi" 
so  much  as  American  thinkers  that  wp  wnnt 
To  thinky  in  the  highest  sense,  is  to  transcend 
all  natural  Ihniti — such,  for  example,  ns  na- 
tional peculiarities,  defects  in  culture,  distinc- 
tions in  Race,  habits,  and  modes  of  living—to 
be  universiti,  so  that  one  can  dissolve  awa^*  the 
external  hull  and  seize  the  substance  itself. 
The  peculiarities  stand  in  the  way ; — were  it 
not  for  these,  we  should  find  in  Greek  or  Ger- 
man Philosophy  just  the  forms  we  oursel vet 
need.  Our  province  as  Americans  is  to  rise  to 
purer  forms  than  have  hitherto  been  attained, 
and  thus  speak  a  "solvent  word"  of  more  po- 
tency than  those  already  uttered.  If  this  b# 
the  goal  we  aim  at,  it  is  evident  that  we  can 
find  no  other  means  so  well  adapted  to  rid  tis 
of  our  own  idiosyncracies  as  the  study  of  tht 
greatest  thinkers  of  all  ages  and  all  times. 
May  this  Journal  aid  such  a  consummation  I 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  would  heartily 
thank  all  who  have  assisted  him  in  this  enter- 
prise, by  money  and  chef  ring  words;  ho 
hopes  that  they  will  not  withdraw  in  the  fu- 
ture their  indispensable  aid.  To  others  ho 
owes  much  for  kind  assistance  rendered  in 
preparing  articles  for  the  printer.  Justioo 
demands  that  special  acknowledgment  should 
he  made  here  of  the  services  of  Miss  Anna  C. 
Brackett,  whose  skill  in  proof-reading,  and 
subtle  appreciation  of  philosophic  thought  haro 
rendered  her  editorial  assistance  invaluable. 

St.  Loois,  Dteember,  1867. 
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TO   THE   EEADEE. 


For  the  reason  that  a  journal  devoted 
exclusiyely  to  the  interests  of  Speoalatiye 
Philosophj  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the 
English  language,  some  words  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  Editors  upon 
the  scope  and  design  of  the  present  ander- 
t:iking. 

There  is  no  need,  it  is  presamed|  to 
speak  of  the  immense  religious  movements 
now  going  on  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land.    The  tendency  to  break  with  the 
traditional^  and  to  accept  only  what  bears 
for  the  soul  its  own  justification,  is  widely 
active,  and  can  end  only  in  the  demand 
that  Reason  shall  find  and  establish  a  phil- 
osophical basis  for  all  those  great  ideas 
which  are  taught  as  religious  dogmas.  Thus 
ii  is  that  side  by  side  with  the  naturalism  of 
such  men  as  Benan,  a  school  of  mystics  is 
beginning  to  spring  up  who  prefer  to  ignore 
atterlyall  historical  wrappages,  and  cleave 
only  to  the  speculative  kernel  itself.    The 
▼ortez  between  the  traditional  faith  and  the 
intellectual  conviction  cannot  be  closed  by 
renoaneing  the  latter,  but  only  by  deepen- 
ing it  to  speculative  insight. 

Likewise  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
the  national  consciousness  has  moved  for- 
ward on  to  a  new  platform  during  tho  last 
few  years.  The  idea  underlying  our  form 
of  government  had  hitherto  developed 
only  one  of  its  essential  phases — ^that  of 
brittle  individualism — in  which  national 
nnity  seemed  an  external  mechanism, 
•ooa  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  private  man  or  of  the 


oorporation  substituted  for  it.  Now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  the 
other  essential  phase,  and  each  individual 
recognises  his  substantial  side  to  be  the 
State  as  such.  The  freedom  of  the  citisen 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  Arbitrary,  but 
in  the  realisation  of  the  rational  convic- 
tion which  finds  expression  in  established 
law.  That  this  new  phase  of  national  life 
demands  to  be  digested  and  comprehended, 
is  a  further  occasion  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Speculative. 

More  significant  still  is  the  scientific 
revolution,  working  out  especially  in  the 
domain  of  physics.  The  day  of  simple 
empiricism  is  past,  and  with  the  doctrine 
of  *^  Correlation  of  forces ''  there  has  arisen 
a  stage  of  reflection  that  deepens  rapidly 
into  the  purely  speculative.  For  the  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  this  important  point  the 
two  following  articles  have  been  prepared. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  first  one  will  answer 
more  definitely  the  question  now  arising  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  ''What  is  this 
Speculative  Knowing  of  whioh  you  speak?" 
and  that  the  second  one  will  show  whither 
Natural  Science  is  fast  hastening. 

With  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  this 
Journal,  its  editors  know  well  how  muoh 
its  literary  conduct  will  deserve  censure 
and  need  apology.  They  hope  that  the 
substance  will  midce  up  in  some  degree  for 
deficiencies  in  form ;  and,  moreover,  they 
expect  to  improve  in  this  respect  through 
experienoe  and  the  kind  criticisms  of 
friends. 


The  Speculative. 


THE    SPECULATIVE. 

"  We  need  what  QeniuB  is  anoonscloasly  seeking,  and,  by  tome  daring  generalisation  of  the 
nniverse,  sliall  assuredly  discover,  a  spiritual  calculos,  a  Notntm  Orffomon,  whereby  nature  shall 
be  divined  in  the  soul,  the  soul  in  God,  matter  in  spirit,  polarity  resolved  into  unity ;  and  that 
power  which  pulsates  in  all  life,  animates  and  builds  all  organizations,  shall  manifest  itself  as 
one  universal  deiflc  energy,  present  alike  at  the  outskirts  and  centre  of  the  universe,  whose 
centre  and  circumference  are  one;  omniscient,  omnipotent,  self-subsisting,  uncontained,  yet 
containing  all  things  in- the  unbroken  synthesis  of  its  being." — ("  Calcdlits,"  one  of  AlcoU*$ 
**Orphic  Sa^ingi,") 


At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  Plato's 
RepabliOy  after  a  oharaoterixatlon  of  the 
two  grades  of  sensnous  knowing  and  the 
gmde  of  the  nnderstanding,  '*  which  is 
obliged  to  set  oat  from  hypotheses,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  deal  with  principles 
but  only  with  results/'  we  find  the  speon- 
lative  grade  of  knowing  characterized  as 
<<  that  in  which  the  soal,  setting  oat  from 
an  hypothesis,  prooeeds  to  an  anhypothet- 
ioal  principle,  and  makes  its  way  withoot 
the  aid  of  [sensnous]  images,  bnt  solely 
throngh  ideas  themselves."  The  mathe- 
matical prooednra  which  begins  by  hy- 
pothecating definitions,  axioms,  postulates, 
and  the  like,  which  it  Derer  examines  nor 
attempts  to  dednoe  or  prove,  is  the  exam- 
ple given  by  Plato  of  the  method  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, while  he  makes  the  specula- 
tive Reason  *^  to  posit  hypotheses  by  the 
Dialectic,  not  as  fixed  principlei,  but  only 
as  starting  points,  in  order  that,  by  remov- 
ing them,  it  may  arrive  at  the  nnhypothet- 
ioal — the  principle  of  the  universe.'' 

This  most  admirable  description  is  fully 
endorsed  by  Aristotle,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished in  a  two-fold  manner : 

1.  In  the  Metaphysics  (xi.  7)  he  shows 
ontologioally,  starting  with  motion  as  an 
hypothesis,  that  the  idf^moved  is  the  first 
principle ;  and  this  he  identifies  with  the 
speculative,  and  the  being  of  God. 

2.  In  the  De  Anima  (iii.  5>8)  he  dis- 
tinguish es  psychologically  the  "  active  in- 
tellect "  as  the  highest  form  of  knowing, 
as  that  which  is  its  own  object,  (subject 
and  object,)  and  hence  as  containing  its 
own  end  and  aim  in  itself — as  being  infin- 
ite. He  identifies  this  with  the  Speenla- 
tive  resnlt,  which  he  found  ontolpgieally 
u  the  Ahsolvte. 

Spinosain  his  Ethics  (Prop.  zl.  Schol. 
ii.,  and  Prop*  zliv.,  Cor.  ii.  of  Part  II.) 
has  well  deioribed  the  Specnlativey  which 


he  names  ^*  Scieniia  tn/m/tva,"  as  the 
thinking  of  things  under  the  form  of  eter- 
nity, {De  natura  rationis  e$t  res  sub  qua- 
darn  specie  atemitatis  percipere.) 

Though  great  diversity  is  found  in  re- 
spect to  form  and  systematic  exposition 
among  the  great  philosophers,  yet  there  is 
the  most  complete  unanimity,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  transcendenov  of  the 
Speculative,  hut  also  with  reference  to  the 
content  of  its  knowing.  /  If  the  reader  of 
different  systems  of  Philosophy  has  in 
himself  achieved  some  degree  of  Specula- 
tive culture,  ^e  will  at  every  step  be  de- 
lighted and  confirmed  at  the  agreement  of 
what,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  seem  irrecon- 
cilable statements. 

Not  only  do  speculative  writers  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  destiny  of  man  and  the 
world,  but  their  results  furnish  us  in  the 
form  of  pure  thought  what  the  artist  has 
wrought  out  in  the  form  of  beaaty. 
Whether  one  tests  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  music  or  poetry,  it  is  all  the 
same.    Goethe  has  said : 

**As  all  Nature'!  U»oii«uid  chanses 

Bat  one  rhmgnlw  God  pioclafan ; 
flo  In  Art's  wid«  kiiigdom«  rangw 

Dim  lole  maaaiiif ,  atiJl  the  same : 
This  to  Truth,  eternal  Beaeon, 

Which  from  Beantj  takee  its  dress. 
And  serene,  throogh  time  and  season, 

Stands  fbr  aje  In  loTellness." 

While  Art  presents  this  content  to  the 
senses.  Religion  offers  it  to  the  conception 
in  the  form  of  a  dogma  to  be  held  by  faith  ; 
the  deepest  Speculative  truth  is  allegori- 
cally  typified  in  a  historical  form,  so  that 
it  acts  npon  the  mind  partly  through  fan- 
tasy and  partly  through  the  understand- 
ing. Thus  Religion  presents  the  same 
content  as  Art  and  Philosophy,  but  stands 
between  them,  and  forms  a  kind  of  middle 
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^oaad  upon  which  the  parifioation  takes 
place.    *^  It  is  the  purgatory  between  the 
Inferno  of  Sense  and  the  Paradise  of  Rea- 
soD.*'  Its  function  is  mediation  ;  a  contin- 
ual degrading  of  the  sensuous  and  exter- 
nal, and  an  elevation  to  the  snpersensnal 
and  internal.    The  transition  of  Religion 
into  Speculative  Philosophy  is  found  in 
the  mystics.     Filled  with  the  profound 
significance  of  religious  symbolism^  and 
eeeing  in   it  the  explanation  of  the  uni- 
Terae^  they  essay  to  communicate  their  in- 
sights.   But  the  form  of  Science  is  not 
yet    attained      by  them.     They   express 
themselves,  not  in  those  universal  catego- 
ries that  the  Spirit  of  the  Race  has  formed 
in  language   for  its  utterance,  but  they 
have  recourse  to  symbols  more  or  less  in- 
adequate because  ambiguous,  and  of  insuf- 
ficient universality  to  stand  for  the  arche- 
types themselves.    Thus  ^*  Becoming  *'  is 
the  most  pure  germinal  archetype,  and  be- 
longs therefore  to  logic,  or  the  system  of 
pure  thought,  and  it  has  correspondences 
on  eoncrete  planes,  as  e.  g.,  ftms,  motunif 
lifejirc*    Now  if  one  of    these  concrete 
terms  is  used  for  the  pure  logical  category, 
we  have  mysticism.     The  alchemists,  as 
ehown  by  a  genial  writer  of  our  day,  use 
the  technique  of  their  craft  to  express  the 
profound  mysteries  of  spirit  and  its  regen- 
eration.   The  Eleusinian  and  othe^  mys- 
teries do  the  like. 

While  it  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
things  connected  with  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy to  discover  that  the  "  Open  Secret 
of  the  Universe''  has  been  read  by  so 
many,  and  to  see,  under  various  expres- 
sions, the  same  meaning;  yet  it  is  the 
highest  problem  of  Speculative  Philoso- 
phy to  seise  a  method  that  is  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  the  "Secret;"  for  its 
(the  content's)  own  method  of  genetic  de- 
Telopment  must  be  the  only  adequate  one. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  can  classify  philosophic 
fjs terns  by  their  success  in  seising  the 
content  which  is  common  to  Art  and  Re- 
ligion, as  well  as  to  Philosophy,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  its  free  evolution ;  to 
have  as  little  in  the  method  that  is  merely 
formal  or  extraneous  to  the  idea  itself. 
The  rigid  formalism  of  Spinosa — though 
manipalftted  by  a  clear  speculative  spirit- 


is  inadequate  to  the  unfolding  of  its  con- 
tent; for  how  could  the  mathematical 
method,  which  is  that  of  quantity  or  ex- 
ternal determinations  alone,  ever  suffice  to 
unfold  Ithose  first  principles  which  attain 
to  the  quantitative  only  in  their  result  ? 

In  this,  the  profoundest  of  subjectS|  we 
always  find  in  Plato  light  for  the  way.  Al- 
though he  has  not  given  us  complete  ex- 
amples, yet  he  has  pointed  out  the  rosd  of 
the  true  Speculative  method  in  a  way  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Instead  of  setting  out 
with  first  principles  presupposed  as  true, 
by  which  all  is  to  be  established,  (as  math- 
ematics and  such  sciences  do),  he  asserts 
that  the  first  starting  points  must  be  re- 
moved as  inadequate.  We  begin  with  the 
immediate,  which  is  utterly  insufficient, 
and  exhibits  itself  as  such.  We  ascend  to 
a  more  adequate,  by  removing  the  first 
hypothesis  ;  and  this  process  repeats  itself 
until  we  come  to  the  first  principle,  which 
of  course  bears  its  own  evidence  in  this, 
that  it  is  absolutely  universal  and  abso- 
lutely determined  at  the  same  time;  in 
other  words  it  is  the  self -determining,  the 
'^  self- moved,"  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  call 
it.  It  is  its  own  other,  and  hence  it  is  the 
true  infinite,  for  it  is  not  limited  but  con- 
tinned  by  its  other. 

From  this  peculiarity  results  the  difficul- 
ty of  Speculative  Philosophy.  The  unused 
mind,  accepting  with  najiret^  the  first  pro- 
position as  settled,  finds  itself  brought 
into  confusion  when  this  is  contradicted, 
and  condemns  the  whole  procedure.  The 
irony  of  Socrates,  that  always  begins  by 
positing  the  ground  of  his  adversary,  and 
reducing  it  through  its  own  inadequateness 
to  contradict  itself,  is  of  this  character, 
and  the  unsophisticated  might  say,  and  do 
say :  "  See  how  illogical  is  Socrates,  for 
he  sots  out  to  establish  something,  and  ar- 
rives rather  at  the  destruction  of  it."  The 
reduciio  ad  absurdum  is  a  faint  imita- 
tion of  the  same  method.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  your  own  system  by  itself, 
for  each  of  the  opposing  systems  can  do 
that ;  but  you  must  show  that  any  and  all 
counter-hypotheses  result  in  your  own. 
God  makes  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise 
Him,  and  all  imperfect  things  must  con- 
tinually demonstrate  the  perfect,  for  the 
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reason  that  they  do  not  exist  by  reason  uf 
their  defects,  but  throngh  what  of  truth 
there  is  in  them,  and  the  imperf  eotion  is 
continually  manifesting  the  want  of  the 
perfect.  **  Spirit,"  says  Hegel,  **  is  self- 
contained  being.  But  matter,  which  is 
spirit  outside  of  itself,  [turned  inside  out,] 
continually  manifests  this,  its  inadequacy, 
through  gravity — attraction  to  a  central 
point  beyond  each  particle.  (If  it  could 
get  at  this  central  point,  it  would  have  no 
extension,  and  hence  would  be  anni- 
hilated.)'' 

The  soul  of  this  method  lies  in  the  com-* 
prehension  of  the  negatiye.  In  that  won- 
derful expose  of  the  importance  of  the 
negative,  which  Plato  gives  in  the  Par- 
menides  and  Sophist,  we  see  how  justly 
he  appreciated  its  true  place  in  Philoso- 
phic Method.  Spinoxa's  **  omnia  deter- 
mincAio  tat  negatio  "  is  the  most  famous 
of  modem  statements  respecting  the  nega- 
tive, and  has  been  very  fruitful  in  re- 
sults* 

One  would  greatly  misunderstand  the 
Speculative  view  of  the  negative  should 
he  take  it  to  mean,  as  some  have  done, 
'^  that  the  negative  is  as  essential  as  the 
positive."  For  if  they  are  two  indepen- 
dent somewhats  over  against  each  other, 
having  equal  validity,  then  all  unity  of 
system  is  absolutely  impossible — we  can 
have  only  the  Persian  Ahriman  and  Or- 
muzd;  nay,  not  even  these — ^for  unless 
there  is  a  primal  unity,  a  *' Zeruane-Ake- 
rene^^ — the  uncreated  one,  these  are  im- 
possible as  opposites,  for  there  can  be  no 
tension  from  which  the  strife  should  pro« 
ceed. 

The  Speculative  has  insight  into  the 
constitution  of  the  positive  out  of  the 
negative.  ''That  which  has  the  form  of 
Being,"  says  Hegel, ''  is  the  self-related  ;" 
but  relation  of  all  kinds  is  n^ation,  and 
hence  whatever  has  the  form  of  being  and 
is  a  positive  somewhat,  is  a  self-related 
negative.  Those  three  stages  of  culture  in 
knowing,  talked  of  by  Plato  and  Spinoza, 
may  be  characterised  in  a  new  way  by 
their  relation  to  this  concept. 

The  first  stage  of  consciousness — that  of 
immediate  or  sensuous  knowing — seises 
'^  ^cts  by  themselves^isolatedly — ^without 


their  relations ;  each  seems  to  have  valid- 
ity in  and  for  itself,  and  to  be  wholly  pos- 
itive and  real.  The  negative  is  the  mere 
absence  of  the  real  thing ;  and  it  utterly 
ignores  it  in  its  scientific  activity. 

But  the  second  stage  traces  relations, 
and  finds  that  things  do  not  exist  in  imme- 
diate independence,  but  that  each  is  re- 
lated to  others,  and  it  comes  to  say  that 
''  Wore  a  grain  of  sand  to  be  destroyed, 
the  universe  would  collapse."  It  is  a 
necessary  consequent  to  the  previous  stage, 
for  the  reason  that  so  soon  as  the  first 
stage  gets  over  its  childish  engrossment 
with  the  novelty  of  variety,  and  attempts 
to  seise  the  individual  thing,  it  finds  its 
characteristic  marks  or  properties.  But 
these  consist  invariably  of  relations  to 
other  things,  and  it  learns  that  these  prop- 
erties, without  which  the  thing  could 
have  no  distinct  existence,  are  the  very 
destruction  of  its  independence,  since 
they  are  its  complications  with  other 
things. 

In  this  stage  the  negative  has  entered 
and  has  full  sway.    For  all  that  was  before 
firm  and  fixed,  is  now  seen  to  be,  not 
through  itself,  but  through  others,  and 
hence  the  being  of  everything  is  its  nega- 
tion.   For  if  this  stone  exists  only  through 
its  relations  to  the  sun,  which  is  not  the 
stone  but  something  else,  then  the  being 
of  this  stone  is  its  own  negation.    But  the 
second  stage  only  reduces  all  to  depend- 
ence and  finitnde,  and  does  not  show  us 
how  any  real,  true,  or  independent  being 
can  be  found  to  exist.    It  holds  fast  to  the 
stage  of  mediation  alone,  just  as  the  first 
stage    held   by  the  immediate.    But  the 
dialectic  of  this  position  forces  it  over 
into  the  third. 

If  things  exist  only  in  their  relations, 
and  relations  are  the  negatives  of  things, 
then  all  that  appears  positive-^all  being — 
must  rest  upon  negation.  How  is  this  ? 
The  negative  is  essentially  a  relative,  but 
since  it  is  the  only  substrate  (for  all  is 
relative),  it  can  relate  only  to  itself.  But 
self-relation  is  always  identity,  and  here 
we  have  the  solution  of  the  previous  difii- 
colty.  All  positive  forms,  all  forms  of  im- 
mediateness  or  being,  all  forms  of  identityt 
are  self-relations,  oonsisting  of  a  negative 
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or  relAtiTO^  relating  to  itself.  But  the 
most  wonderf al  side  of  this,  is  the  fact  that 
since  this  relation  is  that  of  the  negcUivey 
it  negates  itself  in  its  yery  relation,  and 
hence  its  tdentity  is  a  producing  of  non- 
identity.  Identity  and  distinction  are 
produced  by  the  self-same  process,  and 
thus  self-determination  is  the  origin  of  all 
identity  and  distinction  likewise.  This 
is  the  speculative  stand-point  in  its  com- 
pleteness. It  not  only  possesses  specula- 
tire  content,  but  is  able  to  evol? e  a  spec- 
nlatire  system  likewise.  It  is  not  only 
conscious  of  the  principles,  but  of  their 
mfthod,  and  thus  all  is  transparent. 

To  suppose  that  this  may  be  made  so 
plain  that  one '  shall  see  it  at  first  sight, 
'would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Doubt- 
less far  clearer  expositions  can  be  made 
of  this  than  those  found  in  Plato  or 
Prodas,  or  even  in  Fichte  and  Hegel ;  but 
any  and  every  exposition  must  incur  the 
same  difficulty,  viz  :  The  one  who  masters 
it  must  undergo  a  thorough  change  in  his 
innermost.  The  ^'Palingenesia''  of  the 
intellect  is  as  essential  as  the  *'  regenera- 
tion of  the  heart,''  and  is  at  bottom  the 
same  thing,  fs  the  mystics  teach  us. 

But  this  great  difference  is  obvious  su- 
perficially: In  religious  regeneration  it 
seems  the  yielding  up  of  the  self  to  an 
alien,  though  beneficent,  power,  while  in 
philosophy  it  seems  the  complete  identifi- 
cation of  one's  self  with  it. 

He,  then,  who  would  ^ascend  into  the 
thought  of  the  best  thinkers  the  world  has 
seen,  must  spare  no  pains  to  elevate  his 
thinking  to  the  plane  of  pure  thought. 
The  completest  discipline  for  this  may  be 
foand  in  Hegel's  Logic.  Let  one  not  de- 
spair, though  he  seem  to  be  baflled  seventy 
aod  seven  times ;  his  earnest  and  vigorous 
assault  is  repaid  by  surprisingly  increased 
strength  of  mental  acumen  which  he  will 
be  assured  of,  if  he  tries  his  powers  on 
lower  planes  after  his  attack  has  failed  on 
the  highest  thought. 

These  desultory  remarks  on  the  Specu- 
lative, may  be  closed  with  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  what  has  been  said  of  the  negative. 

I.  Everything  must  have  limits  that 
aark  it  off  from  other  things,  and  these 
limits  are  its  negations,  in  which  it  ceases. 


II.  It  must  likewise  have  qualities  which 
distinguish  it  from  others,  but  these 
likewise  aro  negatives  in  the  sense  that 
they  exclude  it  from  them.  Its  determin- 
ing by  means  of  qualities  is  the  making 
it  not  this  and  not  that,  but  exactly  what 
it  is.  Thus  the  affirmation  of  anything  is 
at  the  same  time  the  negation  of  others. 

III.  Not  only  is  the  negative  manifest 
in  the  above  general  and  abstract  form, 
but  its  penetration  is  more  specific.  Ev- 
erything has  distinctions  from  others  in 
general,  but  also  from  its  other.  Sweet  is 
opposed  not  only  to  other  properties  in 
general,  as  tchitei  round,  softi  etc.,  but 
to  its  other,  or  sour>  So,  too,  white  is 
opposed  to  black,  soft  to  hard,  heat  to 
cold,  etc.,  and  in. general  a posiHt^s  thing 
to  a  negative  thing.  In  this  kind  of  rela- 
tive, the  negative  is  more  essential,  for  it 
seems  to  constitute  the  intimate  nature  of 
the  opposites,  so  that  each  is  reflected  in 
the  other. 

ly.  More  remarkable  are  the  appear- 
ances of  the  negative  in  nature.  The  ele- 
ment ^re  is  a  negative  which  destroys  the 
form  of  the  combustible.  It  reduces  or- 
ganic substances  to  inorganic  elements, 
and  is  that  which  negates  the  organic. 
Air  is  another  negative  element.  It  acts 
upon  all  terrestrial  elements  ;  upon  water, 
converting  it  into  invisible  vapor;  upon 
metals,  reducing  them  to  earths  through 
corrosion — eating  up  iron  to  form  rust, 
rotting  wood  into  mould — destructive 
or  negative  alike  to  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  world,  like  fire,  to  which 
it  has  a  speculative  affinity.  The  grand 
type  of  all  negatives  in  nature,  such  as 
air  and  fire,  is  Time,  the  great  devour- 
er,  and  archetype  of  all  changes  and 
movements  in  nature.  Attraction  is 
another  appearance  of  the  negative.  It 
is  a  manifestation  in  some  body  of  an  es- 
sential connection  with  another  which  is 
not  it ;  or  rather  it  is  an  embodied  self- 
contradiction  :  *'  that  other  (the  sun) 
which  is  not  me  (the  earth)  is  my  true 
being."  Of  course  its  own  being  is  its 
own  negation,  then. 

Thus,  too,  the  plant  is  negative  to  the 
inorganic — it  assimilates  it ;  the  animal  !• 
negative  to  the  vegetable  world. 
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As  we  approach  these  higher  forms  of 
DegstioD^  we  see  the  negative  acting 
against  itself,  and  this  constitutes  a  pro- 
cess. The  food  that  life  requires,  which 
it  negates  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
assimilates,  is,  in  the  life  process,  again 
negated,  eliminated  from  the  organism, 
and  replaced  bj  new  elements.  A  nega- 
tion is  made,  and  this  is  again  negated. 
Bat  the  higher  form  of  negation  appears 
in  the  generic ;  '^  The  species  lives  and  the 
indiyidaal  dies."  The  generic  continually 
transcends  the  individual — agoing  forth  to 
new  individuals  and  deserting  the  old — 
a  process  of  birth  and  decay,  both  nega- 


tive processes.  In  conscious  Spirit  both 
are  united  in  one  movement.  The  generic 
here  enters  the  individual  as  pure  ego — 
the  undetermined  possibility  of  all  deter- 
minations. Since  it  is.  undetermined, 
it  is  negative  to  all  special  deter- 
minations. But  this  €go  not  only  exists  as 
subject,  but  also  as  object — a  process  of 
self-determination  or  self-negation.  And 
this  negation  or  partioulariiation  oontin- 
nally  proceeds  from  one  object  to  another, 
and  remains  conscious  under  the  whole, 
not  dying,  as  the  mere  animal  does,  in  the 
transition  from  individual  to  individual. 
This  is  the  aper^  of  Immortality. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TBI  CRISIS  JN  NATI7RAL  SCIINCK. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  a  revolu- 
tion has  been  working  in  physical  science. 
Within  the  last  ten  it  has  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  is  now  rapidly  spreading  into 
all  departments  of  mental  activity. 

Although  its  centre  is  to  be  found  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  ^'  Correlation  of  Forces,''  it 
would  be  a  narrow  view  that  counted  only 
the  expounders  of  this  doctrine,  numerous 
as  they  are;  the  spirit  of  this  movement 
inspires  a  heterogeneous  multitude— Car- 
penter, Grove,  Mayer,  Faraday,  Thompson, 
Tyndall  and  Helmholtz;  Herbert  Spencer, 
Stuart  Mill,  Buckle,  Draper,  Lewes,  Lecky, 
Max  MfiUer,  Marsh,  Liebig,  Darwin  and 
Agassiz ;  these  names,  selected  at  random, 
are  suggested  on  account  of  the  extensive 
circulation  of  their  books.  Every  day  the 
press  announces  some  new  name  in  this 
field  of  research. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  old  which 
is  displaced,  and  of  the  new  which  gets 
established  ? 

By  way  of  preliminary,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  there  are  observable  in  mod- 
em times  three  general  phases  of  culture, 
more  or  less  historic. 

The  first  phase  is  thoroughly  dogmatic : 
it  accepts  as  of  like  validity  metaphysical 


abstractions,  and  empirical  observations. 
It  has  not  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
clearness  as  to  perceive  contradictions  be- 
tween form  and  content.  For  the  most 
part,  it  is  characterized  by  a  reverence  for 
external  authority.  With  the  revival  of 
learning  commences  the  proiest  of  spirit 
against  this  phase.  Descartes  and  Lord 
Bacon  begin  the  contest,  ^nd  are  followed 
by  the  many  —  Locke,  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Clark,  and  the  rest.  All  are  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  that  time  —  to  come  to  the 
matter  in  hand  without  so  much  mediation. 
Thought  wishes  to  rid  itself  of  its  fetters ; 
religious  sentiment,  to  get  rid  of  forms. 
This  reaction  against  the  former  stage^ 
which  has  been  called  by  Hegel  the  meta- 
physical, finds  a  kind  of  climax  in  the  in- 
tellectual movement  just  preceding  the 
French  revolution.  Thought  no  longer  is 
contented  to  say  ^^  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  ab- 
stractly, but  applies  the  doctrine  in  all  di- 
rections, **  I  think  ;  in  that  deed,  I  am." 
*'  I  am  a  man  only  in  so  far  as  I  think.  In 
so  far  as  I  think,  I  am  an  essence.  What  I 
get  from  others  is  not  mine.  What  I  can 
comprehend,  or  dissolve  in  my  reason,  that 
is  mine."  It  looks  around  and  spies  insti- 
tutions— *<  clothes  of  spirit*"  as  Herr  Ten- 
felsdroeck  calls  them.  ''What  are  you 
doing  here,  you  sniveling  priest?"  says 
Voltaire;  ''you   are  imposing    delusions 
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upon  society  for  your  owd  aggrandisement. 
/  had  no  part  or  lot  in  making  the  church ; 
coffUoj  ergo  turn ;  I  will  only  ha?e  over  me 
what  I  put  there !" 

**1  tee  that  all  these  complications  of 
society  are  artificial^"  adds  Roassean; 
<'  man  has  made  them ;  they  are  not  goody 
and  let  as  tear  them  down  and  make 
anew."  These  utterances  echo  all  oyer 
France  and  Earope.  *'  The  state  is  merely 
a  machine  by  which  the  few  exploiter  the 
many" — **off  with  crowns!"  Thereupon 
they  snatch  off  the  crown  of  poor  Louis, 
and  his  head  follows  with  it.  "  Reason  " 
is  enthroned  and  dethroned.  Thirty  years 
of  war  satiates  at  length  this  negative  sec- 
ond period,  and  the  third  phase  begins. 
Its  characteristic  is  to  be  constructive,  not 
to  accept  the  heritage  of  the  past  with  pas- 
sivity, nor  wantonly  to  destroy,  but  to 
realize  itself  in  the  world  of  objectivity — 
the  world  of  laws  and  institutions. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  second  phase 
of  consciousness  is  characterized  by  the 
grossest  inconsistencies.  It  says  in  gene- 
ral, (sec  D'Holbach's  "  Syst^e  de  la  Na- 
ture " :  ''  The  immediate,  only,  is  true ; 
what  we  know  by  our  senses,  alone  has 
reality ;  all  Is  matter  and  force."  But  in 
this  utterance  it  is  unconscious  that  matter 
and  force  are  purely  general  concepts,  and 
not  objects  of  immediate  consciousness. 
What  we  see  and  feel  is  not  matter  or 
force  in  general,  but  only  some  special 
form.  The  self-refutation  of  this  phase 
may  be  exhibited  as  follows : 

L  ''What  is  known  is  known  through 
the  senses :  it  is  matter  and  force." 

n.  But  by  the  senses,  the  particular  only 
is  perceived,  and  this  can  never  be  matiety 
but  merely  tLform.  The  general  is  a  medi- 
ated result,  and  not  an  object  of  the  senses. 

IIL  Hence,  in  positing  matter  and  force 
ss  the  content  of  sensuous  knowing,  they 
unwittingly  assert  mediation  to  be  the 
content  of  immediateness. 

The  decline  of  this  period  of  science  re- 
sults from  the  perception  of  the  contradic- 
tion involved.  Kant  was  the  first  to  show 
this;  his  labors  in  this  field  may  be 
summed  up  thus ; 

The  universal  and  necessary  is  not  an 
empirical  result.    (General  laws  cannot  be 


sensuously  perceived.)  The  constitution 
of  the  mind  itself,  furnishes  the  ground  for 
it :~ first,  we  have  an  a  priori  basis  (time 
and  space)  necessarily  presupposed  as  the 
condition  of  all  sensuous  perception ;  and 
then  we  have  categories  presupposed  as  the 
basis  of  every  generalization  whatever. 
Utter  any  general  proposition :  for  example 
the  one  above  quoted — "  all  is  matter  and 
force" — and  you  merely  posit  two  cate- 
gories—  luherenoe  and  Causality  —  as  ob- 
jectively valid.  In  all  universal  and  neces- 
sary propositions  we  announce  only  the 
subjective  conditions  of  experience,  and 
not  anything  in  and  for  itself  true  (i.  e. 
applicable  to  things  in  themselves). 

At  once  the  popular  side  of  this  doctrine 
began  to  take  effect.  '*  We  know  only  phe- 
nomena; the  true  object  in  itself  we  do 
not  know." 

This  doctrine  of  phenomenal  knowing 
was  outgrown  in  Germany  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  In 
1791 — ten  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason — the  deep 
spirit  of  Fichte  began  to  generalize  Kant's 
labors,  and  soon  he  announced  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  the  doctrine.  Schelling 
and  Hegel  completed  the  work  of  trans- 
forming what  Kant  had  left  in  a  negative 
state,  into  an  affirmative  system  of  truth. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  refuta- 
tion of  Kantian  scepticism : 

I.  Kant  reduces  all  objective  knowledge 
to  phenomenal :  we  furnish  the  form  of 
knowing,  and  hence  whatever  we  announce 
in  general  concerning  it — and  all  that  we 
call  science  has, -of  course,  the  form  of 
generality — is  merely  our  subjective  forms, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  thing  in  itself. 

II.  This  granted,  say  the  later  philoso- 
phers, it  follows  that  the  subjective  swal- 
lows up  all  and  becomes  itself  the  univer- 
sal (subject  and  object  of  itself),  and 
hence  Reason  is  the  true  substance  of  the 
universe.  Spinoza's  substance  is  thus  seen 
to  become  subject.  We  partake  of  God  as 
intellectually  seeing,  and  we  see  only  God 
as  object,  which  Malebranohe  and  Berkeley 
held  with  other  Platonists. 

1.  The  categories  (e.  g.  Unity,  Realityj 
Causality,  Existence,  etc.)  being  merely 
subjective,  or  given  by  the  constitution  of 
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the  mind  itself — for  such  nniyersals  are 
presupposed  bj  all  exporience^  and  bence 
not  derived  from  it — it  follows : 

2.  If  we  abstract  what  we  know  to  be 
subjective,  that  we  abstract  all  possibility 
of  a  thing  in  itself,  too.  For  <' existence" 
is  a  category,  and  hence  if  subjective,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  nothing  ob- 
jective can  have  existence.  ' 

3.  Hence,  since  one  category  has  no  pre- 
ference over  another,  and  we  cannot  give 
one  of  them  objectivity  without  granting  it 
to  all  others,  it  follows  that  there  can  be 
no  talk  of  noumenaf  or  of  things  in  them- 
selves, existing  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mind,  for  such  talk  merely  applies  what  it 
pronounces  to  be  subjective  categories, 
(existence)  while  at  the  same  time  it  de~ 
nies  the  validity  of  their  application. 

III. -But  since  we  remove  the  supposed 
"  nottmena,''  the  so-called  phenomena  are 
not  opposed  any  longer  to  a  correlate  be- 
yond the  intelligence,  and  the  noumenon 
proves  to  be  mind  itself. 

An  obvious  corollary  from  this  is,  that  by 
the  self-determination  of  mind  in  pure 
thinking  we  shall  find  the  fundamental 
laws  of  all  phenomena. 

Though  the  Kantian  doctrine  soon  gave 
place  in   Germany  to  deeper  insights,  it 
found  its  way  slowly  to  other  countries. 
Comte  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  have  made 
the  negative  resnlts  very  widely  known— 
the  former,  in  natural  science ;  the  latter, 
in  literature  and  philosophy.    Most  of  the 
writers  named  at  the  beginning  are  more  or 
less  imbued  with  Comte's  doctrines,  while 
a  few  follow  Hamilton.     For  rhetorical 
purposes,  the  Hamiltonian  statement  is  far 
superior  to  all  others ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Comtian.    The  physicist  wishing 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  empiri- 
cal observation,  desires  an  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting pure  thinking ;  he  therefore  refers 
to  the  well-known  result  of  philosophy, 
that  we  cannot  know  anything  of  ultimate 
causes — we  are  limited  to  phenomena  and 
laws.    Although  it  must  be  conceded  that 
this  consolation  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  ostrich,  who  cunningly  con- 
ceals his  head  in  the  sand  when  annoyed 
by  the  hunters,   yet   great    benefit    has 
thereby  accrued  to   science    through  the 


undivided  seal   of  the  investigators  thus 
consoled. 

When,  however,  a  sufficiently  large  col- 
lection has  been  made,  and  the  laws  are 
sought  for  in  the  chaotic  mass  of  obserra- 
tions>  then  thought  must  be  had.  Thought 
is  the  only  crucible  capable  of  dissolving 
<'the  many  into  the  one."  Tycho  Brahe 
served  a  good  purpose  in  collecting  obser- 
vations, but  a  Kepler  was  required  to  dis- 
cern the  celestial  harmony  involved  therein. 
This  discovery  of  laws  and  relations,  or 
of  relative  unities,  proceeds  to  the  final 
stage  of  science,  which  is  that  of  the  ahso- 
lute  comprdiensum* 

Thus  modern  science,  commencing  with 
the  close  of  the  metaphysical  epoch,  has 
three  stages  or  phases : 

I.  The  first  rests  on  mere  isolated  faots 
of  experience;  accepts  the  first  phase  of 
things,  or  that  which  comes  directly  before 
it,  and  hence  may  be  termed  the  stage  of 
immediateness. 

U.  TJie  second  relates  its  thoughts  to 
one  another  and  compares  them ;  it  devel- 
opes  inequalities;  tests  one  through  an- 
other, and  discovers  dependencies  every- 
where ;  since  it  learns  that  the  first  phase 
of  objects  is  phenomenal,  and  depends  up- 
on somewhat  lying  beyond  it ;  since  it  de- 
nies truth  to  the  immediate,  it  may  be 
termed  the  stage  of  mediation. 

HI.  A  final  stage  which  considers  a  phe- 
nomenon in  its  totality,  and  thus  seiies  it 
in  its  noumenon^  and  is  the  stage  of  the 
comprehension. 

To  resume :  the  Jirst  is  that  of  sensuous 
knowing ;  the  second,  that  of  reflection  (the 
understanding) ;  the  third,  that  of  the  rear 
son  (or  the  speculative  stage). 

In  the  sensuous  knowing,  we  have  crude, 
undigested  masses  all  co-ordinated;  each 
is  in  and  for  itself,  and  perfectly  valid 
without  the  others.  But  as  soon  as  re- 
flection enters,  dissolution  is  at  work. 
Each  is  thought  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
rest ;  contradictions  arise  on  every  hand. 
The  third  stage  finds  its  way  out  of  these 
quarrelsome  abstractions,  and  arrives  at  a 
synthetic  unity,  at  a  jiystem,  wherein  the 
antagonisms  are  seen  to  form  an  organism. 
The  first  stage  of  the  development  closes 
with  attempts  on  all  hands  to  put  the  re- 
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taliB  in  an  encyelopiediaeal  foim.  Ham- 
boldt's  Cocraos  is  a  good  example  of  this 
tendenej)  manifested  so  widely.  Matter^ 
masses^  and  fimciicnt  are  the  subjects  of 
investigation. 

Reflection  inTestigates  ftMCtionB  and 
seises  the  abstract  category  of  force,  and 
straightway  we  are  in  the  second  stage. 
Matter,  as  snch,  loses  its  interest,  and  '^cor- 
relation of  forces"  absorbs  all  attention. 

Force  is  an  arrogant  category  and  will 
not  be  co-ordinated  with  matter;  if  ad- 
mitted; we  are  led  to  a  pnre  dynamism. 
This  will  become  evident  as  follows : 

I.  Force  implies  confinement  (to  give  it 
direction) ;  it  demands,  likewise,  an  '<  oc- 
casiaB,"  or  soliciting  force  to  call  it  into 
activity. 

n.  Bnt  it  cannot  be  confined  except  by 
force ;  its  occasion  must  be  a  force  like- 
wiae. 

ni.  Thns,  since  its  confinement  and  '^  oc- 
casion" are  forces,  force  can  only  act  upon 
forces — upon  matter  only  in  so  far  as  that 
is  a  force.  Its  nature  requires  confinement 
in  order  to  manifest  it,  and  hence  it  can- 
not act  or  exist  except  in  unity  with  other 
forces  which  likewise  have  the  same  de- 
pendence upon  it  that  it  has  upon  them. 
Hence  a  farce  ha$  no  independent  suMsf- 
enceybutie  only  an  element  of  a  combinaiion 
of  oppoaed  forces,  which  combination  is  a 
unity  existing  in  an  opposed  manner  (or 
composed  of  forces  in  a  state  of  tension). 
This  deeper  unity  which  wo  come  upon  as 
the  ground  of  force  is  properly  named  law* 

From  this,  two  corollaries  are  to  be 
drawn :  (I.)  That  matter  is  merely  a  name 
for  various  forces,  as  resistance,  attraction 
and  repulsion,  etc.  (2.)  That  force  is  no 
■Itimate  category,  but,  upon  reflection,  is 
seen  to  rest  upon  law  as  a  deeper  category 
(not  law  as  a  mere  similarity  of  phe- 
nomena, bnt  as  a  true  unity  underlying 
phenomenal  multiplicity). 

From  the  nature  of  the  category  of  force 
we  see  that  whoever  adopts  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate, embarks  on  an  ocean  of  dualism,  and 
instead  of  *'  seeing  everywhere  the  one  and 
all"  as  did  Xenophanes,  he  will  see  every- 
where the  self  opposed,  the  contradictory. 

The  crisis  which  science  has  now  reached 
is  of  this  nature.    The  second  stage  is  at 


its  commencement  with  the  great  bulk  of 
scientific  men. 

To  illustrate  the  self-nugatory  character 
ascribed  to  this  stage  we  shall  adduce 
some  of  the  most  prominent  positions  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  whom  we  regard  as  the 
ablest  exponent  of  this  movement.  ■  These 
contradictions  are  not  to  be  deprecated,  as 
though  they  indicated  a  decline  of  thought ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  show  an  increased  ac- 
tivity, (though  in  the  stage  of  mere  reflec- 
tion,) and  give  us  good  omens  for  the  future. 
The  era  of  stupid  mechanical  thinkers  is 
over,  and  we  have  entered  upon  the  active, 
chemical  stage  of  thought,  wherein  the 
thinker  is  trained  to  consciousness  con- 
cerning his  abstract  categories,  which,  as 
Hegel  says,  ''drive  him  around  in  their 
whirling  circle." 

Now  that  the  body  of  scientific  men  are 
turned  in  this  direction,  we  behold  a  vast 
upheaval  towards  philosophic  thought ;  and 
this  is  entirely  unlike  the  isolated  pheno- 
menon (hitherto  observed  in  history)  of  a 
single  group  of  men  lifted  above  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  of  their  age  into  clears 
ness.  We  do  not  have  such  a  phenomenon 
in  our  time ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  move  by  masses. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  "  FIRST  PEmCIPLls"   OF  THB   *' UKKNOW- 

▲BLB." 

The  BritWi  Quarterly  speaking  of  Spen- 
cer, says :  "  These  '  First  Principles '  are 
merely  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  Phil- 
osophy, bolder,  more  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive, perhaps,  than  any  other  which 
has  been  hitherto  designed  in  England." 

The  persistence  and  sincerity,  so  gener- 
ally prevailing  among  these  correlationists, 
we  have  occasion  to  admire  in  Herbert 
Spencer.  He  seems  to  be  always  ready  to 
sacriflce  his  individual  interest  for  truth, 
and  is  bold  and  fearless  in  uttering  what 
he  believes  it  to  be. 

For  critical  consideration  no  better  divi- 
sion can  be  found  than  that  adopted  in  the 
"  First  Principles"  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself, 
to  wit :  1st,  the  unknowable,  2nd,  the  know- 
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able.    Aooordingly,  lei  at  examine  first  his 
theory  of 

THS  UHKNOWABLB.   ^ 

When  Mr.  Spenoer  announces  the  con- 
tent of  the  **  unknowable"  to  be  "  ultimate 
religious  and  scientific  ideas,"  we  are  re- 
minded at  once  of  the  old  adage  in  juris- 
prudence—<*  Omnis  definUio  injure  cMU 
est  perieuloMa ;"  the  definition  is  liable  to 
prove  self-contradictory  in  practice.  So 
when  we  hare  a  content  assigned  to  the 
unknowable  we  at  once  inquire,  whence 
come  the  distinctions  in  the  unknowable  ? 
If  unknown  they  are  not  distinct  to  us« 
When  we  are  told  that  Time,  Space,  Force, 
Matter,  God,  Creation,  etc,  are  unknow- 
ables,  wo  must  regard  these  words  as  cor- 
responding to  no  distinct  objects,  but 
rather  as  all  of  the  same  import  to  us.  It 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  a!l 
unwenal  negaiWM  are  e^-^oniradieiory* 
Moreover,  since  all  judgments  are  made  by 
subjective  intelligences,  it  follows  that  all 
general  assertions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  intellect  affect  the  judgment  itself. 
The  naivety  with  which  certain  writers 
wield  these  double-edged  weapons  is  a 
source  of  solicitude  to  the  spectator. 

When  one  says  that  he  knows  that  he 
knows  nothing,  he  asserts  knowledge  and 
denies  it  in  the  same  sentence.  If  one 
says  **  all  knowledge  is  relative,"  as  Spen- 
cer does,  (p.  68,  et  eeq.,  of  First  Principles,) 
he  of  course  asserts  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  fact  is  relative  and  not  absolute.  If  a 
distinct  content  is  asserted  of  ignorance, 
the  same  contradiction  occurs. 

The  perception  of  this  principle  by  the 
later  German  philosophers  at  once  led 
them  out  of  the  Kantian  nightmare,  into 
positive  truth.  The  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied in  general  to  any  subjective  scepti- 
cism. The  following  is  a  general  scheme 
that  will  apply  to  all  particular  instances : 

L  <<We  cannot  know  things  in  them- 
selves ;  all  our  knowledge  is  subjective ;  it 
is  confined  to  our  own  states  and  changes." 

II.  If  this  is  so,  then  still  more  is  what 
we  name  the  <*  objective"  only  a  state  or 
change  of  us  as  subjective ;  it  is  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  mind  so  far  as  it  is  regarded 
as  a  *' beyond"  or  thing  in  itself. 

m.  Hence  we  do  know  the  objective; 


for  the  scepticism  can  only  legitimately 
conclude  that  the  objective  which  we  do 
know  is  of  a  nature  kindred  with  reason ; 
and  that  by  an  a  prion  necessity  we  caa 
affirm  that  not  only  all  knowable  must 
have  this  nature,  but  also  all  pouible  car- 
ietence  must. 

In  this  we  discover  that  the  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  sceptic  consists  in  taking 
self-conscious  intelligence  as  something 
one-sided  or  subjective,  whereas  it  must 
be,  according  to  its  very  definition,  subject 
and  object  in  one,  and  thus  universal. 

The  difficulty  underlying  this  stage  of 
consciousness  is  that  the  mind  has  not 
been  cultivated  to  a  clear  separation  of 
the  imagination  from  the  thinkings  As 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  remarks,  (Metaphysics, 
p.  487,)  ^*  Vagueness  and  confusion  are 
produced  by  the  confounding  of  objects  so 
different  as  the  images  of  sense  and  the 
unpicturable  notions  of  intelligence." 

Indeed  the  great  '^  law  of  the  condition- 
ed" so  much  boasted  of  by  that  philoso- 
pher himself  and  his  disciples,  vanishes  at 
oaoe  when  the  mentioned  confusion  is 
avoided.  Applied  to  space  it  results  as 
follows : 

I.— 7%oii^  qf  Space, 

1.  Space,  if  finite,  must  be  limited  from 
without ; 

2.  But  such  external  limitations  would 
require  space  to  exist  in ; 

3.  And  hence  the  supposed  limits  of 
space  that  were  to  make  it  finite  do  in  fact 
continue  it* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  space  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  can  only  end  in,  or  be 
limited  by  iteelff  and  thus  is  universally 
coniinuoue  or  infinite. 

U. — Imagination  qf  Space* 

If  the  result  attained  by  pure  thought  is 
correct,  space  is  infinite,  and  if  so,  it  can- 
not be  imsgined.  If,  however,  it  should 
be  found  possible  to  compass  it  by  imagi- 
nation, it  must  be  conceded  that  there 
really  is  a  contradiction  in  the  intelligence. 
That  the  result  of  such  an  attempt  coin- 
cides with  our  anticipations  we  have  Ham- 
ilton's testimony — ^*  imagination  sinks  ex- 
hausted." 

Therefore,  instead  of  this  result  contra- 
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dieting  the  firsti  as  Hamilton  supposes,  it 
really  confinns  it. 

In  faet  if  the  mind  is  disciplined  to 
eeparate  pare  thinking  from  mere  imagin- 
ing, the  infinite  is  not  difficnlt  to  think. 
Spinoxa  saw  and  expressed  this  by  making 
a   distlnetion    between    *^  infinitum    acta 
(or  rationis)/'  and  'Mnfinitum  imagina- 
tioniSy'^  and  his  first  and  second  axioms 
are  the  immediate  results  of  thought  ele- 
Tated  to  this  clearness.    This  distinction 
and  his  '^  omnU  determinatio  eat  negatio^^* 
together  with  the  derelopment  of  the  third 
stage  of  thinking  (according  to  reason), 
*^$ub  qtMdam  epede  tUemitatiSy'' — these 
distinctions  are  the  priceless  legacy  of  the 
cleal%st-minded  thinker  of  moderii  times ; 
and   it  behooves  the  critic  of   *' human 
knowing"  to  consider  well  the  results  that 
the  ''human  mind''  has  produced  through 
those  great  masters — Plato  and  Aristotle^ 
Spinosa  and  Hegel* 

Herbert  Spencer,  howerer,  not  only  be- 
trays unconsciousness  of  this  distinction, 
but  employs  it  in  far  grosser  and  self- 
destructive  applications.      On    page  25, 
{^  First  Principles,")  he  says  :  *'  When  on 
the  sea  shore  we  note  how  the  hulls  of  dis- 
tant vessels  are  hidden  below  the  horiion, 
and  how  of  still  remoter  vessels  only  the 
uppermost  sails  are  visible,  we  realize  with 
tolerable  clearness  the  slight  curvature  of 
that  portion  of  the  sea's  surface  which  lies 
before  us.    But  when  we  seek  in  imagina- 
tion to  follow  out  this  curved  surface  as  it 
actually  exists,  slowly  bending  round  until 
all  its  meridians  meet  in  a  point  eight 
thousand  miles  below  our  feet,  we  find 
ooraelves  utterly  baflled.    We  cannot  con- 
ceive in  its  real  form  and  magnitude  even 
that  small  segment  of  our  globe  which  ex- 
tends a  hundred  miles  on  every  side  of  us, 
moch  less  the  globe  as  a  whole.    The  piece 
of  rock  on  which  we  stand  can  be  mentally 
represented  with  something  like  complete- 
ness; we  find  ourselves  able  to  think  of 
its  top,  its  sides,  and  its  uuder  surfaee  at 
the  same  time,  or  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  they  seem  all  present  in  con- 
sciousness together;  and  so  we  can  form 
what  we  call  a  conception  of  the  rock,  but 
to  do  the  like  with  the  earth  we  find  im- 
possible."   '*  We  form  of  the  earth  not  a 


conception  properly  so-called,  but  only  a 
symbolic  conception." 

OoncepAn  here  is  held  to  be  adequate 
when  it  is  formed  of  an  object  of  a  given 
siie ;  when  the  object  is  above  that  sise  the 
conception  thereof  becomes  symbolical. 
Here  we  do  not  have  the  exact  limit  stated, 
though  we  have  an  example  given  (a  rock) 
which  is  conoeivable,  and  another  (the 
earth)  which  is  not. 

*^  We  must  predicate  nothing  of  objects 
too  great  or  too  multitudinous  to  be  men- 
tally represented,  or  we  must  make  our 
predications  by  means  of  extremely  inade- 
quate representations  of  such  objects,  mere 
symbols  of  them."    (27  page.) 

But  not  only  is  the  earth  an  indefinitely 
multiple  object,  but  so  is  the  rock ;  nay, 
even  the  smallest  grain  of  sand.  Suppose 
the  rock  to  be  a  rod  in  diameter ;  a  micro- 
scope magnifying  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  diameters  would  make  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude as  large  as  the  earth.  It  is  thus 
only  a  question  of  relative  distance  from 
the  person  conceiving,  and  this  reduces  it 
to  the  mere  sensuous  image  of  the  retina. 
Remove  the  earth  to  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  and  our  conception  of  it  would,  upon 
these  principles,  become  quite  adequate. 
But  if  our  conception  of  the  moon  be  held 
inadequate,  then  must  that  of  the  rock  or 
the  grain  of  sand  be  equally  inadequate. 

Whatever  occupies  space  is  continuous 
and  discrete;  i.  e.,  may  be  divided  into 
parts.  It  is  hence  a  question  of  relativity 
whether  the  image  or  picture  of  it  corre- 
spond to  it. 

The  legitimate  conclusion  is  that  all  our 
conceptions  are  symbolic,  and  if  that  pro- 
perty invalidates  their  reliability,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  have  no  reliable  knowledge 
of  things  peroeived,  whether  great  or  small. 

Mathematical  knowledge  is  conversant 
with  pure  lines,  points,  and  surfaces ;  hence 
it  must  rest  on  inconoeivables. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  would  by  no  means  con- 
cede that  we  do  not  know  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  its  sise,  and  many  other  inconceiv- 
able things  about  it.  Conception  is  thus 
no  criterion  of  knowledge,  and  all  built 
upon  this  doctrine  (i.  e.  depending  upon 
the  oonoeivability  of  a  somewhat)  falls  to 
the  ground. 
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But  he  applies  it  to  the  questions  of  the 
diyisibility  of  matter  (page  50^ :  ^'  If  we 
saj  that  matter  is  infinitely  (misible,  we 
commit  oarselyes  to  a  supposition  not 
realisable  in  thought.  We  oan  bisect  and 
rebisect  a  bodjj  and  continually  repeating 
the  aot  until  we  reduce  its  parts  to  a  sise 
no  longer  physically  diyisible^  may  then 
mentally  continue  the  process  without 
limit.** 

Setting  aside  conceivability  as  indiffer- 
ent to  our  knowledge  or  thinking,  we  have 
the  following  solution  of  this  point : 

L  That  which  is  extended  may  be  bi- 
sected (i.  e.  has  two  halves). 

II.  Thus  two  extensions  arise,  which,  in 
turn,  have  the  same  property  ^of  divisibil- 
ity that  the  first  one  had. 

III.  Since,  then,  bisection  is  a  process 
entitely  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  exten- 
sion (i.  e.  does  not  change  an  extension 
into  two  non-extendeds),  it  follows  that 
body  is  infinitely  divisible. 

We  do  not  have  to  test  this  in  imagina- 
tion to  verify  it ;  and  this  very  truth  must 
be  evident  to  him  who  says  that  the  pro- 
gress must  be  ^' continued  without  limit." 
For  if  we  examine  the  general  conditions 
under  which  any  such  *^  infinite  progress  " 
is  possible,  we  find  them  to  rest  upon  the 
presupposition  of  a  real  infinite,  thus : 

Infinite  Progrese. 

I.  Certain  attributes  are  found  to  be- 
long to  an  object,  and  are  not  affected  by 
a  certain  process.  (For  example,  divisi- 
bility as  a  process  in  space  does  not  affect 
the  continuity  of  space,  which  makes  that 
process  possible.  Or  again,  the  process  of 
limiting  space  does  not  interfere  with  its 
continuity,  for  space  will  not  permit  any 
limit  except  space  itself.) 

II.  When  the  untutored  reflection  en- 
deavors to  apprehend  a  relation  of  this 
nature,  it  seises  one  side  of  the  dualism 
and  is  hurled  to  the  other.  (It  bisects 
space,  and  then  finds  itself  before  two  ob- 
jects identical  in  nature  with  the  first;  it 
has  effected  nothing;  it  repeats  the  pro- 
cess, and,  by  and  by  getting  exhausted, 
wonders  whether  it  could  meet  a  different 
result  if  its  powers  of  endurance  were 
greater.    Or  else  suspecting  the  true  case. 


says :  **  no  other  result  would  happen  if  f 
went  on  forever.**) 

III.  Pure  thought,  however,  grasps  this 
process  as  a  totality,  and  sees  that  it  only 
arises  through  a  self-relation.  The  *^  pro- 
gress **  is  nothing  but  a  return  to  itself, 
the  same  monotonous  round.  It  would  be 
a  similar  attempt  to  seek  the  end  of  a  cir- 
cle by  travelling  round  it,  and  one  might 
make  the  profound  remark  :  ^^  If  my  pow- 
ers were  equal  to  the  task,  I  should  doubt- 
less come  to  the  end.'*  This  difficulty 
vanishes  as  soon  as  the  experience  is  made 
that  the  line  returns  into  itself.  ^*  It  is  the 
same  thing  whether  said  once  or  repeated 
forever,**  says  Simplicios,  treating  of  this 
paradox.  ^ 

The  ^'Infinite  Progress**  is  the  most 
stubborn  fortress  of  Scepticism.  By  it 
our  negative  writers  establish  the  impo- 
tency  of  Reason  for  various  ulterior  pur- 
poses. Some  wish  to  use  it  as  a  lubrica- 
ting fluid  upon  certain  religious  dogmas 
that  cannot  otherwise  be  swallowed.  Oth- 
ers wish  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking  out  the  solutions  to  the  Problem 
of  Life.  But  the  Sphinx  devours  him  who 
does  not  faithfully  grapple  with,  and  solve 
her  enigmas. 

Mephistopheles  (a  good  authority  on  this 
subject)  says  of  Faust,  whom  he  finds 
grumbling  at  the  littleness  of  man*s  mind : 

**  Vsrachte  nor  Ysmuiiit  nnd  VnMenduilt, 
Dm  M«iuolMa  •Uerhflehitt  Kxftft ! 
Und  hlU'  w  aioh  Mioh  nSeht  dttm  TeolU  HbngvlMi, 
Xr  mflMU  doeh  su  Gnmd*  g«h«a." 

Only  prove  that  there  is  a  large  field  of 
the  unknowable  and  one  has  at  once  the 
vademecum  for  stupidity.  Crude  reflec- 
tion can  pour  in  its  distinptions  into  a  sub- 
ject, and  save  itself  from  the  consequences 
by  pronouncing  the  basis  incomprehensi- 
ble. It  also  removes  all  possibility  of 
Theology,  or  of  the  Piety  of  the  Intellect, 
and  leaves  a  very  narrow  margin  for  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  the  Piety  of  the 
Heart. 

The  stage  of  Science  represented  by  the 
French  Encyclopaedists  was  immediately 
hostile  to  each  and  every  form  of  religion. 
This  second  stage,  however,  has  a  choice. 
It  can,  like  Bamilton  or  Mansel,  let  re* 
ligious  belief  alone,  as  pertaining  to  the 
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aoknown  and  unknowable — which  may  be 
believed  in  as  muoh  as  one  likes ;  or  it  may 
''  strip  off/'  as  Spencer  does,  '<  determina- 
tions from  a  religion,"  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  religions,  and  show 
their  trnth  to  consist  in  a  common  doc- 
trine held  by  ally  to-wit :  <'  The  truth  of 
things  is  unknowable." 

Thus  the  scientific  man  can  balfle  all  at- 
tacks from  the  religions  standpoint ;  nay, 
he  can  even  elicit  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
proTuly  while  he  saps  the  entire  struciure 
of  Christianity. 

Says  Spenoer  (p.  46) :  "  Science  and  Re- 
ligion agree  in  this,  that  the  power  which 
the  Unirerse  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  in- 
scrutable." He  jroes  on  to  show  that 
though  this  harmony  exists,  yet  it  is 
broken  by  the  inconsistency  of  Religion  : 
''For  every  religion,  setting  oat  with  the 
tacit  assertion  of  a  mystery,  forthwith 
proceeds  to  give  some  solution  of  this 
mystery,  and  so  asserts  that  it  is  not  a 
mystery  passing  human  comprehension." 
In  this  eonfession  he  admits  that  all  relig- 
ions agree  in  professing  to  reveal  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Mystery  of  the  Uniyerse  to  man ; 
and  they  agree,  moreover,  that  man,  as 
simply  a  being  of  sense  and  reflection,  can- 
not comprehend  the  revelation ;  bat  that 
he  must  first  pass  through  a  profound  me- 
diation— ^be  regenerated^  not  merely  in  his 
heart,  but  in  intellect  also.  The  misty 
limitations  ('^Tagoeness  and  confusion") 
of  the  imagination  must  give  way  to  the 
porifying  dialectic  of  pure  thought  before 
one  can  see  the  Eternal  Verities. 

These  revelations  profess  to  make  known 
the  nature  of  the  Absolute.  They  call  the 
Absolute  «< Him,"  "Infinite,"  "  Self- cre- 
sted," "  Self-existent,"  «  Personal,"  and 
ftseribe  to  this  ''Him"  attributes  implying 
profound  mediation.  All  definite  forms 
of  religion,  all  definite  theology,  must  at 
*onee  be  discarded  according  to  Spencer's 
principle.  Self -consciousness,  even,  is  re- 
garded as  impossible  by  him  (p.  65): 
« Clearly  a  true  cognition  of  self  implies  a 
itate  in  which  the  knowing  and  known  are 
one,  in  which  subject  and  object  are  iden- 
tified ;  and  this  Mr.  Mansel  rightly  holds 
to  be  the  annihilation  of  both."  He  con- 
liden  it  a  degradation  (p.  109)  to  apply 


personality  to  Qod  :  "Is  it  not  possible 
that  there  is  a  mode  of  being  as  much 
transcending  intelligence  and  will  as  these 
transcend  mechanical  motion?"  And 
again  (p.  112)  he  holds  that  the  mere 
"negation  of  absolute  knowing  contains 
more  religion  than  all  dogmatic  theology." 
(P.  121,)  "All  religions  are  envelopes  of 
truth,  which  reveal  to  the  lower  and  con- 
ceal to  the  higher."  (P.  66,)  "  Objective 
and  sabjective  things  are  alike  ioscrutable 
in  their  substance  and  genesis."  "Ulti- 
mate religious  and  scientific  ideas  (p.  68) 
alike  turn  out  to  be  mere  symbols  of  the 
actual,  and  not  cognitions  of  it."  (P. 69,) 
"  We  come  to  the  negative  result  that  the 
reality  existing  behind  all  appearances 
must  ever  be  unknown." 

In  these  passages  we  see  a  dualism  pos- 
ited in  this  form :  "  Everything  immediate 
is  phenomenal,  a  manifestation  of  the  hid. 
den  and  inscrutable  essence."  This  es- 
sence is  the  unknown  and  unknowable ; 
yet  it  manifeets  itself  in  the  immediate  or 
phenomenal. 

The  first  stage  of  thought  was  uncon- 
scious that  it  dealt  all  the  time  with  a 
mediated  result  (a  dualism)  while  it  as- 
sumed an  immediate ;  that  it  asserted  all 
truth  to  lie  in  the  sensuous  object,  while  it 
named  at  the  same  time  ^^ matter  B.nd  force,^* 
categories  of  reflection. 

The  second  stage  has  got  over  that  dif- 
ficulty, but  has  fallen  into  another.  For 
if  the  phenomenon  manifested  the  essence, 
it  could  not  he  said  to  be  "  unknowable, 
hidden,  and  insorutiftble*"  But  if  the  es- 
sence is  not  manifested  by  the  phenome- 
non, then  we  have  the  so-called  phenome- 
non as  a  self-existent,  and  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  the  so-called  essence,  which 
stands  coordinated  to  it  as  another  exist- 
ent, "which  cannot  be  known  because  it 
does  not  manifest  itself  to  us.  Hence  the 
"phenomenon"  is  no  phenornenortf  or 
manifestation  of  aught  but  itself,  and  the 
"  essence  "  is  simply  a  fiction  of  the  phil- 
osopher. 

Hence  his  talk  about  essence  is  purely 
gratuitous,  for  there  is  not  shown  the  need 
of  one. 

A  dialectical  consideration  of  essence 
and  phenomenon  wiU  result  as  follows : 
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Eiunee  wnd  Phenomenon* 
I.  If  essence  is  seised  ms  independent 
or  absolnie  being,  it  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses : 

a.  As  entirely  unaffected  by  <<  other- 
ness'^ (or  limitation)  and  entirely  unde- 
termined ;  and  this  would  be  pure  nothing, 
for  it  cannot  distinguish  itself  or  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pure  nothing. 

b.  As  relating  to  itself,  and  hence 
making  itself  a  duality — ^becoming  its  own 
other ;  in  this  case  the  '^ other"  is  a  Tan- 
ishing  one,  for  it  is  at  the  same  time  iden- 
tical and  non-identical  —  a  process  in 
which  the  essence  may  be  said  to  appear 
or  become  ]^unomenaL  The  entire  pro- 
cess is  the  absolute  or  self-related  (and 
hence  independent).  It  is  determined,  but 
by  itself,  and  hence  not  in  a  finite  man- 
ner. 

IL  The  Phenomenon  is  thus  seen  to 
arise  through  the  self-determination  of 
essence,  and  has  obTiously  the  following 
characteristics : 

a.  It  is  the  "  other ''  of  the  essence,  and 
yet  the  own  self  of  the  essence  existing  in 
this  opposed  manner,  and  thus  self -nuga- 
tory;  and  this  non-abiding  character  gives 
it  the  name  of  phenomenon  (or  that  which 
merely  appears^  but  is  no  permanent  es- 
sence). 

6.  If  this  were  simply  another  to  the 
essence,  and  not  the  self-opposition  of  the 
same,  then  it  would  be  through  itself,  and 
itself  the  essence  in  its  first  (or  immediate) 
phase.  But  this  is  the  essence  only  as  ne- 
gated, or  as  returned  from  the  o^mess. 

c.  This  sdf-nugatoriness  is  seen  to  arise 
from  the  contradiction  iuTolred  in  its  be- 
ing other  to  itself,  i.  e*  outside  of  its  true 
being.  Without  this  self-nugatoriness  it 
would  be  an  abiding,  an  essence  itself,  and 
hence  no  phenomenon ;  with  this  self-nu- 
gatoriness  the  phenomenon  simply  exhib- 
its or  *<  manifests  "  the  essence ;  in  fact, 
with  the  appearance  and  its  negation  taken 
together,  we  have  before  us  a  totality  of 
essence  and  phenomenon. 

III.  Therefore:  a.  The  phenomenal  is 
such  because  it  is  not  an  abiding  some- 
what.   It  is  dependent  upon  other  or  es- 
sence*   b»  Whatever  it  posesaee  belongs 
that  upon  which  it  depends,  i.  e«  be- 


longs to  essence,  e.  In  the  self-nugatori- 
ness  of  the  phenomenal  we  have  the  entire 
essence  manifested. 

This  latter  point  is  the  important  result, 
and  maybe  stated  in  a  less  strict -and  nfSre 
popular  form  thus :  The  real  world  (so- 
called)  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  change- 
origination  and  decay.  Things  pass  away 
and  others  come  in  their  places.  Under 
this  change,  howerer,  there  is  a  permanent 
called  Essence. 

The  imaginative  thinking  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  realize  such  an  abiding  as  exists 
through  the  decay  of  all  external  form, 
and  hence  pronounces  it  unknowable.  Bat 
pure  thought  seises  it,  and  finds  it  a  pure 
self-relation  or  process  of  return  to  itself, 
which  accordingly  has  duality,  thus : 
a.  The  positing  or  producing  of  a  some- 
what or  an  immediate,  and,  &.  The  cancel- 
ling of  the  same.  In  this  duality  of  be- 
ginning and  ceasing,  this  self-relation 
completes  its  circle,  and  is  thus,  e.  the  en- 
tire movement. 

All  categories  of  the  understanding 
(cause  and  effect,  matter  and  form,  possi- 
bility, etc.)  are  found  to  contain  this 
movement  when  dissolved.  And  hence 
they  have  self-determination  for  their  pre- 
supposition and  explanation.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  unless  one  gives  up 
trying  to  imagine  truth,  that  this  is  all 
very  absurd  reasoning.  (At  the  end  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Plato's  Republic,  ch.  xxt., 
and  in  the  seventh  book,  ch.  xiii.,  one  may 
see  how  clearly  this  matter  was  understood 
two  thousand,  and  more,  years  ago.) 

To  manifest  or  reveal  is  to  make  known ; 
and  hence  to  speak  of  the  '^  manifestation 
of  a  hidden  and  inscrutable  essence"  is  to 
speak  of  the  making  known  of  an  unknow- 
able. 

Mr.  Spencer  goes  on ;  no  hypothesis  of 
the  universe  is  possible— creation  not  con- 
ceivable, for  that  would  be  something  out 
of  nothing — self -existence  not  conceivable, 
for  that  involves  unlimited  past  time. 

He  holds  that  '*  all  knowledge  is  reto- 
fivs«"  for  all  explanation  is  the  reducing 
of  a  cognition  to  a  more  general.  He  says, 
(p.  69,)  ^*  Of  necessity,  therefore,  explana- 
tion must  eventually  bring  us  down  to  the 
inexplicable— -the  deepest  tmth  idiioh  we 
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tma  get  al  matt  be  aoaccoaniable.''  This 
maeh  Taloed  insight  has  a  jrasitive  side  as 
well  as  the  negative  one  nsnall j  developed : 

I.  (a.)  To  explain  something  we  sub- 
Bume  it  under  a  more  general. 

(6.)  The  ^^tummum  genua**  cannot  be 
tnbsumed,  and 
(c.)  Henee  is  inexplicable. 

II.  Bat  those  who  conclude  from  this 
that  we  baee  our  knowledge  altioiately 
apon  faith  (from  the  supposed  fact  that  we 
cannot  prove  our  premises)  forget  that — 

(a.)  If  the  subsuming  process  ends  in  an 
onknowBy  then  all  the  subsuming  has  re- 
sulted in  nothing ;  for  to  subsume  some- 
thing undw  an  unknown  does  not  explain 
it.  (Plato's  Republic,  Book  VII,  chap,  xiii.) 

(6.)  The  more  general,  however,  is  the 
more  eimple,  and  hence  the  ^*$ummwn 
geiw£*  is  the  purely  simple — it  is  Being. 
But  the  simpler  the  clearer,  and  the  pure 
simple  is  the  absolutely  clear. 

(c)  At  the  *'  stMnmum  genua  **  subsump- 
tion  becomes  the  principle  of  identity — 
being  is  being;  and  thus  stated  we  have 
simple  self -relation  as  the  origin  of  all 
clearness  and  knowing  whatsoever. 

ill.  Hence  It  is  seen  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  fact  of  subsumption  that  makes  some- 
thing clear,  but  rather  it  is  the  reduction 
of  it  to  identity. 

In  pure  being  as  the  mrnmum  gentUy  the 
mind  contemplates  the  pure  form  of  know* 
lag — **  a  is  a,''  or  **  a  subject  is  a  predi- 
cate"—<a  is  b).  The  pure  **  is  **  is  the 
empty  form  of  mental  affirmation,  the  pure 
copula;  and  thus  in  the  aummum  genua 
the  mind  recognises  the  pure  form  of  itself. 
All  objectivity  is  at  this  point  dissolved 
into  the  thinking,  and  hence  the  subsump- 
tion becomes  identity — (bein|^Begro,  or  **ah 
gitOj  ergo  aum** ;)  the  process  turns  round 
and  beeosnes  synthetic,  (*' dialectic ''  or 
'^genetic,''  as  called  by  some).  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  self-oonsoionsness  is  the 
baeifl  of  ail  knowledg^e* 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB    '*nwn    FBINCIPLXS''    OF    THB    ^<  KNOW- 

▲MJI." 

As  nii^t  be  expected  from  Spencer's 
treatment  of  the  uadenawable,  the  lamnaahU 


will  prove  a  confused  affair;  especially 
since  to  the  above-mentioned  '*  inscruta- 
bility" of  the  absolute,  he  adds  the  doc- 
trine of  an  **  obscure  consciousness  of  it," 
holding,  in  fact,  that  the  knowable  is  only 
a  relative,  and  that  it  cannot  be  known 
without  at  the  same  time  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  unknowable. 

(P.  82)  he  says :  ^  A  thought  involves 
relation,  dilTerenoe  and  likeness;  what- 
ever does  not  present  each  of  them  does 
not  admit  of  cognition.  And  hence  we 
may  say  that  the  unconditioned  as  present- 
ing none  of  these,  is  trebly  unthinkable." 
And  yet  he  says,  (p.  96) :  **  The  relative  is 
itself  inconceivable  except  as  related  to  a 
real  non-relative." 

We  will  leave  this  infinite  self-contradic- 
tion thus  developed,  and  turn  to  the  posi- 
tions established  concerning  the  knowable. 
They  concern  the  nature  of  Force,  Matter 
and  Motion,  and  the  predicates  set  up  are 
**  persistence,"  ^  indestructibility"  and 
similar. 

THX  KNOWABLI. 

Although  in  the  first  part  <*  conceivabil- 
ity"  was  shown  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
as  a  test  of  truth ;  that  with  it  we  could  not 
even  establish  that  the  earth  is  round,  or 
that  space  is  infinitely  continuous;  yet  here 
Mr.  Spencer  finds  that  inconceivability  is 
the  most  convenient  of  all  positive  proofs. 

The  first  example  to  be  noticed  is  his 
proof  of  the  compressibility  of  matter  (p. 
61):  *'It  is  an  established  mechanioal 
truth  that  if  a  body  moving  at  a  given  ve- 
locity, strikes  an  equal  body  at  rest  in 
such  wise  that  the  two  move  on  together, 
their  joint  velocity  will  be  but  half  that  of 
the  striking  body.  Now  it  is  a  law  of 
which  the  negative  is  inconceivable,  that 
in  passing  from  any  one  degree  of  magni- 
tude to  another  all  intermediate  degrees 
must  be  passed  through.  Or  in  the  case 
before  us,  a  body  moving  at  velocity  4, 
eannot,  by  collision,  be  reduced  to  velocity 
2,  without  passing  through  all  velocities 
between  4  and  2.  But  were  matter  truly 
solid — were  its  unite  absolutely  incom- 
pressible and  in  unbroken  contact — this 
<<  law  of  continuity,"  as  it  is  called,  would 
be  broken  in  every  eaee  of  collision.  For 
when,  of  two  sneh  nnits^  one  moving  at  ve* 
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looiij  4  strikes  another  at  rest,  the  striking 
unit  mast  hare  its  velooity  4  instantane- 
ously reduced  to  yelooitj  2;  must  pass 
from  Telocity  4  to  Telocity  2  without  any 
lapfee  of  time,  and  without  passing  through 
intermediate  Telocities;  must  he  moTing 
with  Telocities  4  and  2  at  the  sane  instant, 
which  is  impossible.''  On  page  57  he  ac- 
knowledges that  any  transition  from  one 
rate  of  motion  to  another  is  inconcciTable ; 
hence  it  does  not  help  the  matter  to  ''pass 
through  intermediate  Telocities*"  It  is 
just  as  great  a  contradiction  and  just  as 
inconcciTable  that  Telocity  4  should  be- 
come Telocity  3.9999+,  as  it  is  that  it 
should  become  Telocity  2;  for  no  change 
whatCTcr  of  the  motion  can  be  thought  ^as 
he  confesses)  without  haTing  two  motions 
in  one  time.  Motion,  in  fact,  is  the  syn- 
thesis of  place  and  time,  and  cannot  be 
comprehended  except  as  their  unity.  The 
argument  here  quoted  is  only  adduced  by 
Mr.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  antithesis  to  other 
arguments  on  the  other  side  as  weak  as 
itself. 

On  page  241,  Mr.  Spencer  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  destructibility  of  matter : 
''The  annihilation  of  matter  is  unthink- 
able for  the  same  reason  that  the  creation 
Qf  matter  is  unthinkable."  (P.  54) :  <'  Mat- 
ter in  its  ultimate  nature  is  as  absolutely 
incomprehensible  as  space  and  time."  Thd 
nature  of  matter  is  unthinkable,  its  erea- 
tion  or  destruotibility  is  unthinkable,  and 
in  this  style  of  reasoning  we  can  add  that 
its  indestructibility  is  likewise  unthinkable ; 
in  fact  the  argument  concerning  self-exis- 
tence will  apply  here.  (P.  31)  :  "  Self- 
existence  necessarily  means  existence  with- 
out a  beginning ;  and  to  form  a  oonoeption 
of  self -existence  is  to  form  a  conoeption  of 
existence  without  a  beginning.  Now  by 
no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this*  To  con- 
ceiTC  existence  through  infinite  past  time, 
implies  the  conception  of  infinite  past  time, 
which  is  an  impossibility."  Thus,  too, 
we  might  argue  in  a  strain  identical ;  in- 
destructibility implies  existence  through 
infinite  future  time,  but  by  no  mental  efibrt 
can  infinite  time  be  oonoeiTed.  And  thus, 
too,  we  prOTe  and  disproTC  the  persistence 
of  force  and  motion*  When  occasion  re- 
^"es,  the  CTer-conTenient  argument  of 


"  ineonceiTability"  enters.  It  reminds 
one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  "  imbecility" 
upon  which  are  based  "  sundry  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  of  intelligence," 
among  which  he  mentions  the  category  of 
causality.  If  causality  is  founded  upon 
imbecility,  and  all  experience  upon  it,  it 
follows  that  all  empirical  knowledge  rests 
upon  imbecility. 

On  page  247,  our  author  asserts  that  the 
first  law  of  motion  "  is  in  our  day  being 
merged  in  the  more  general  one,  that  mo- 
tion, like  matter,  is  indestructible."  It  is 
interesting  to  obserTC  that  this  so-called 
"  First  law  of  motion"  rests  on  no  better 
basis  than  Tery  crude  reflection. 

"When  not  influenced  by  external  forces, 
a  mOTing  body  will  go  on  in  a  straight 
line  with  a  uniform  Telocity,"  is  Spencer's 
statement  of  it. 

This  abstract,  supposed  law  has  neces- 
sitated much  scaffolding  in  Natural  Phil- 
osophy that  is  otherwise  entirely  unneces- 
sary; it  contradicts  the  idea  of  momen- 
tum, and  is  thus  refuted : 

I.  A  body  set  in  motion  continues  in 
motion  after  the  impulse  has  ceased  from 
without,  for  the  reason  that  it  retains  mo- 
mentum. 

II.  Momentum  is  the  product  of  weight 
by  Telocity,  and  weight  is  the  attraction  of 
the  body  in  question  to  another  body  exter- 
nal to  it.  If  all  bodies  external  to  the 
moTing  body  were  entirely  remoTcd,  the 
latter  would  haTC  no  weight,  and  hence 
the  product  of  weight  by  Telocity  would 
be  sero. 

III.  The  "  external  influences"  referred 
to  in  the  so-called  "  law,"  mean  chiefly 
attraction.  Since  no  body  could  haTC  mo- 
mentum except  through  weight,  another 
name  for  attraction,  it  follows  that  all  free 
motion  has  reference  to  another  body,  and 
hence  is  curTilinear;  thus  we  are  rid  of 
that  embarrassing  "straight  line  motion*' 
which  giTcs  so  much  trouble  in  mechanics. 
It  has  all  to  be  reduced  back  again  through 
Tarious  processes  to  curTilinear  moTement. 

We  come,  finally,  to  consider  the  central 
point  of  this  system ; 

TBS   COBKXLATIOK  OF  P0SCB8. 

Speaking  of  persistence  of  force,  Mr. 
Spencer  concedes  (p.  252)  that  this  doc- 
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triDe  is  not  demon rtrable  from  experience, 
fle  Bays  (p.  254) :  "Clearly  the  persistence 
of  force  18  an  ultimate  trath  of  which  no 
inductive   proof  is  possible.*'    (P.  255)  : 
"By  the  persistence  of  force  we  really 
mean  the  persistence  of  some  power  which 
traoBcends  oar  knowledge  and  conception." 
(P.  257) :  «  The  indestructibility  of  matter 
and  the  continuity  of  motion  we  saw  to  be 
really  corollaries  from  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  in  thought  a  relation  between 
something  and    nothing."      (Thus    what 
was  established  as  a  mental  impotence  is 
DOW  made   to    have   objective    validity.) 
'^Our  inability  to  conceive  matter    and 
motion  destroyed  is  our  inability  to  sup- 
press   consciousness    itself."      (P.  258): 
"  Whoever  alleges  that  the  inability  to  con- 
ceive a  beginning  or  end  of  the  universe 
iB  a  mgative  result  of  our  mental  struc- 
ture, cannot  deny  that  our  consciousness 
of  the  universe  as  persistent  is  a  positive 
result  of  our  mental  structure.    And  this 
persistence  of  the  universe  is  the  persist- 
ence of  that  unknown  cause,  power,  or 
force,  which  is  manifested  to  us  through 
all  phenomena."  '  This  ^'  positive  result  of 
our  mental  structure"  is  said  to  rest  on 
our  "  inability  to  conceive  the  limitation 
of  consciousness"  which  is  '^  simply  the 
obverse  of  our  inability  to  .put  an  end  to 
the  thinking  subject  while  still  continuing 
to  think."    (P.  257) :  "  To  think  of  some- 
thing becoming  nothing,    would    involve 
that  this  substance  of  consciousness  having 
just  existed  under  a  given  form,  should 
next  assume  no  form,  or  should  cease  to 
be  consciousness." 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  he  is  en- 
deavoring te  solve  the  First  Antinomy  Of 
Kant,  and  that  his  argument  in  this  place 
differs  from  Kant's  proof  of  the  "Antithe- 
sis" in  this,  that  while  Kant  proves  that 
"The  world  [or  universe]  has  no  begin- 
ning," etc.,  by  the  impossibility  of  the 
origination  of  anything  in  a  '^  void  time," 
that  Mr.  Spencer  proves  the  same  thing  by 
asserting  it  to  be  a  "  positive  result  of  our 
mental  structure,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  this  is  a  sort  of  '^  inability" 
which  has  a  subjective  explanation  ;  it  is, 
according  to  him,  merely  the  "  substance 
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of  consciousness"  objectified  and  regarded 
as  the  law  of  reality. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  '<  Thesis"  to  that 
Antinomy,  "The  world  has  a  beginning 
in  time?"  Kant  proves  this  apagogi- 
cally  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  an  "  in- 
finite series  already  elapsed.'^  That  our 
author  did  not  escape  the  contradiction 
has  already  been  shown  in  our  remarks 
upon  the  "indestructibility  of  matter." 
While  he  was  treating  of  the  unknowable 
it  was  his  special  province  to  prove  that 
self-existence  is  unthinkable.  (P.  31)  :  He 
says  it  means  '*  existence  without  a  begin- 
ning," and  "  to  conceive  existence  through 
infinite  past  time,  implies  the  conception 
of  infinite  past  time,  which  is  an  impos- 
sibility." Thus  we  have  the  Thesis  of  the 
Antinomy  supported  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
"unknowable,"  and  die  antithesis  of  the 
same  proved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  know- 
able. 

We  shall  next  find  him  involved  with 
Kant's  Third  Antinomy. 

The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  is  stated 
in  the  following  passages  : 

(P.  280) :    "  Those  modes   of   the  un- 
knowable, which  we  call    motion,  heat, 
light,  chemical    affinity,  etc.,  are    alike 
transformable  into  each  other,  and  into 
those  modes  of  the  unknowable  which  we 
distinguish  as  sensation,  emotion,  thought : 
these,  in  their  turns,  being  difectly  or  in- 
directly re- transform  able  into  the  original 
shapes.    That  no  idea  or  feeling  arises, 
save  as  a  result  of  some  physical  force  ex- 
pended in  producing  it,  is  fast  becoming  a 
common-place  of   science;    and  whoever 
duly  weighs  the   evidence,  will  see  that 
nothing  but  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor 
of  a  preconceived  theory  can  explain  its 
non-acceptance.    How  this  metamorphosis 
takes  place — how  a  force  existing  as  mo- 
tion, heat,  or  light,  can  become  a  mode  of 
consciousness — how  it  is  possible  for  aerial 
vibrations  to  generate  the  sensation  we 
call  sound,  or  for  the  forces  liberated  by 
chemical  changes  in  the  brain  to  give  rise 
to  emotion — these  are  mysteries  which  it 
is  impossible  to  fathom."    (P.  284):  "Each 
manifestation  of  force  can  be  interpreted 
only  as  the  effect  of  some  antecedent  force ; 
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no  matter  whether  it  be  an  inorganic  ac- 
tion, an  animal  movement^  a  thought,  or  a 
feeling.  £ither  this  must  be  conceded,  or 
else  it  must  be  asserted  that  our  successive 
states  of  consciousness  are  self- created." 
^<  £ither  mental  energies  as  well  as  bodily 
ones  are  quantitatiTelj  correlated  to  cer- 
tain energies  expended  in  their  production, 
and  to  certain  other  energies  they  initiate ; 
or  else  nothing  must  become  something 
and  something,  nothing.  Since  persistence 
of  force,  being  a  datum  of  consciousness, 
cannot  be  denied,  its  unavoidable  corol- 
lary must  be  accepted." 

On  p.  294  he  supports  the  doctrine  that 
<^  motion  takes  the  direction  of  the  least 
resistance,"  mentally  as  well  as  physic&lly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  passages  quoted  : 

1.  Every  act  is  determined  from  with- 
out, and  hence  does  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject in  which  it  manifests  itself. 

2.  To  change  the  course  of  a  force,  is  to 
make  another  direction  *'  that  of  the  least 
resistance,"  or  to  remove  or  diminish  a 
resistance. 

3.  But  to  change  a  resistance  requires 
force,  which  (in  jnotion)  must  act  in  **  the 
direction  of  the  least  resistance,"  and 
hence  it  is  entirely  determined  from  with- 
out, and  governed  by  the  disposition  of 
the  forces  it  meets. 

4.  Hence,  of  will,  it  is  an  absurdity  to 
talk ;  freedom  or  morcU  agency  is  an  im- 
possible phantom. 

5.  That  there  is  self-determination  in 
self-consciousness — that  it  is  '^self-cre- 
iited  " — is  to  Mr.  Spencer  the  absurd  al- 
ternative which  at  once  turns  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  that  mental  phenom- 
ena are  the  productions  of  external 
forces. 

Alter  this,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
following  ?  (P.  601)  ;  "  Notwithstanding 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  there  will 
probably  have  arisen  in  not  a  few  minds 
the  conviction  that  the  solutions  which 
have  been  given,  along  with  those  to  be 
derived  from  them,  are  essentially  mate- 
rialistic. Let  none  persist  in  these  mis- 
conceptions." (P.  502)  :  ^*  Their  implica- 
tions are  no  more  materialistic  than  they 


are  spiritualistic,  and  no  more  spiritual- 
istic than  they  are  materialistic." 

If  we  hold  these  positions  by  the  side  of 
Kant's  Third  Antinomy,  we  shall  see  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  proof  of  the  **  Anti- 
thesis," viz :  **  There  is  no  freedom,  but 
everything  in  the  world  happens  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature."  The  "  Thesis," 
viz :  *^  That  a  causality  of  freedom  is  nec- 
essary to  account  fully  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  world,"  he  has  not  anywhere  sup- 
ported. We  find,  in  fact,  only  those 
thinkers  who  have  in  some  measure  mas- 
tered the.  third  phase  of  culture  in  thought, 
standing  upon  the  basis  presented  by 
Kant  in  the  Thesis.  The  chief  point  in 
the  Thesis  maybe  stated  as  follows:  1. 
If  everything  that  happens  presupposes  a 
previous  condition,  (which  the  law  of 
causality  states,)  2.  This  previous  condi- 
tion cannot  be  a  permanent  (or  have  been 
always  in  existence) ;  for,  if  so,  its  conse- 
quence, or  the  effect,  would  have  always 
existed.  Thus  the  previous  condition  must 
be  a  thing  which  has  happened.  3.  With 
this  the  whole  law  of  causality  collapses  ; 
for  (a)  since  each  cause  is  an  effect,  {b)  its 
determining  power  escapes  into  a  higher 
member  of  the  series,  and,  (c)  unless  the 
law  changes,  wholly  vanishes  ;  there  result 
an  indefinite,  series  of  effects  with  no 
cause ;  each  member  of  the  series  is  a  de- 
pendent, has  i^s  being  in  another,  which 
again  has  its  being  in  another,  and  hence 
cannot  support  the  subsequent  term. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  Antinomy 
consists,  first :  in  the  setting  up  of  the  law 
of  causality  as  having  absolute  validity, 
which  is  the  antithesis.  Secondly,  the 
experience  is  made  that  such  Absolute  law 
of  causality  is  a  self -nugatory  one,  and  thus 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  causality,  to  be  at 
all,  presupposes  an  origination  in  a  *^  self- 
moved."  as  Plato  calls  it.  Aristotle  (Meta- 
physics, xi.  6-7,  and  iz.  8)  exhibits  this  ul- 
timate as  the  "  self-active,"  and  the  Schol- 
astics take  the  same,  under  the  designation 
^^  acttis  puruSi^^  for  the  definition  of  Qod. 
The  Antinomy  thus  reduced  gives  : 
I.  Thesis :  Self-determination  must  lie 
at  the  basis  of  all  causality,  otherwise 
•ausality  cannot  be  at  all. 
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n.  Aatithesis  :  If  there  is  self-determin- 
ation, ^'the  unity  of  experience  (which 
leads  us  to  look  for  a  cause)  is  destroyed, 
and  hence  no  such  case  could  arise  in  ex- 
perience.'* 

In  comparing  the  two  proofs  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  they  are  of  different  degrees  of 
umTdrsality.  The  argument  of  the  Thesis  is 
baaed  upon  the  nature  of  the  thii^g  itself, 
i.  e.  a  pure  thought ;  while  that  of  the 
Antithesis  loses  sight  of  the  idea  of 
^'  efficient "  cause,  and  seeks  mere  contin- 
aitj  in  the  sequence  of  time,  and  thus  ex- 
hibits itself  as  the  second  stage  of  thought, 
which  leans  on  the  staff  of  fancy,  i«  e.  mere 
representative  thinking.  This  ^^  unity  of 
experience,''  as  Rant  calls  it,  is  the  same 
thing,  stated  in  other  words,  that  Spencer 
refers  to  as  the  ^^  positive  result  of  our 
mental  structure."  In  one  sense  those  are 
true  antinomies — those  of  Kant,  Hamilton, 
et  aL — viz.  in  this :  that  the  ''  representa- 
tive "  stage  of  thinking  finds  itself  unable 
to  shake  off  the  sensuous  picture,  and  think 
^^sub  quadam  specie  iBtemitatis.^*  To  the 
mind  disciplined  to  the  third  stage  of 
thought,  these  are  no  antinomies ;  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  con- 
fused by  them.  The  Thesis,  properly 
Slated,  i^a  true  universal,  and  exhibits  its 
own  truth,  as  that  upon  which  the  law  of 
causality  rests;  and  hence  the  antithesis 
itself — less  universal — ^resting  upon  the 
law  of  causality,  is  based  upon  the  Thesis. 
Moreover,  the  Thesis  does  not  deny  an  in- 
finite succession  in  time  and  space,  it  only 
states  that  there  must  be  an  efficient  cause 
—just  what  the  law  of  causal ty  states,  but 
shows,  in  addition,  that  this  efficient  cause 
mast  be  a  '*  self-determined." 

On  page  2S2  we  learn  that,  ^^  The  solar 
heat  is  the  final  source  of  the  force  mani- 
fested by  society."  **  It  (the  force  of  so- 
ciety) is  based  on  animal  and  vegetable 
products,  and  these  in  turn  are  dependent 
on  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun." 

As  an  episode  in  this  somewhat  abstract 
discussion,  it  may  be  diverting  to  notice 
the  question  of  priority  of  discovery, 
touched  upon  in  the  following  note  (p. 
454):  ''Until  I  recently  consulted  his 
'  Outlines  of  Astronomy '  on  another  ques- 
tion, I  was  not  aware  that,  so  far  back  as 


1833,  Sir  John  Herschel  had  enunciated 
the  doctrine  that  '  the  sun's  rays  are  the 
ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion 
which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.'  Ho  expressly  includes  all  geologic, 
meteorologic,  and  vital  actions;  as  also 
those  which  we  produce  by  the  combus- 
tion of  coal.  The  late  George  Stephenson 
appears  to  have  been  wrongly  credited 
with  this  last  idea." 

In  order  to  add  to  the  thorough  discus- 
sion of  this  important  question,  we  wish 
to  suggest  the  claims  of  Thomas  Garlyle, 
who,  as  far  back  as  1830,  wrote  the  fol- 
ing  passage  in  his  Sartor  Resartus  (Am* 
ed.  pp.  55-6) :  ''  Well  sang  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist :  '  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  Universe,  God  is  there.'    Thou,  too, 

0  cultivated  reader,  who  too  probably  art 
no  psalmist,  but  a  prosaist,  knowing  God 
only  by  tradition,  knowest  thou  any  comer 
of  the  world  where  at  least  force  is  not  ? 
The  drop  which  thou  shakest  from  thy  wet 
hand,  rests  not  where  it  falls,  but  to-mor- 
row thou  findest  it  swept  away ;  already, 
on  the  wings  of  the  north  wind,  it  is  near* 
ing  the  tropic  of  Cancer*  How  it  came  to 
evaporate  and  not  lie  motionless  ?  Think- 
est  thou  there  is  aught  motionless,  without 
force,  and  dead  ? 

"  As  I  rode  through  the  Schwartzwald, 

1  said  to  myself:  That  little  fire  which 
glows  starlike  across  the  dark-growing 
(nachtende)  moor,  where  the  sooty  smith 
bends  over  his  anvil,  and  thou  hopest  to 
replace  thy  lost  horseshoe — is  it  a  detach- 
ed, separated  speck,  cut  off  from  the  whole 
universe,  or  indissolubly  joined  to  the 
whole?  Thou  fool,  that  smithy-fire  was 
primarily  kindled  at  the  sun  ;  is  fed  by  air- 
that  circulates  from  beyond  Noah's  deluge^, 
from  beyond  the  Dog  star;  it  is  a  little- 
ganglion,  or  nervous  centre  in  the  great, 
vital  system  of  immensity." 

We  have,  finally,  to  consider  the  correl- 
ation theory  in  connection  with  equilib- 
rium. 

I.  Motion  results  from  destroyed  equi* 
librium.  The  whole  totality  does  not  cor- 
respond to  itself,  its  ideal  and  real  contra- 
dict each  other.  The  movement  is  the  re* 
storing  of  the  equilibrium,  or  the  bringing 
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into  unity  of  the  ideal  and  real.  To  illus- 
trate :  a  spring  (made  of  steel,  rubber,  or 
any  elastic  material)  has  a  certain  form  in 
which  it  may  exist  without  tension ;  this 
may  be  called  the  ideal  shape,  or  simply 
the  ideal.  If  the  spring  is  forced  to  as* 
sume  another  shape,  its  real  shape  becomes 
different  from  the  ideal ;  its  equilibrium 
is  destroyed,  and  force  is  manifested  as  a 
tendency  to  restore  the  equilibrium  (or 
unity  of  the  ideal  and  real).  Generalize 
this :  all  forces  haye  the  same  nature ; 
(a)  expansive  forces  arise  from  the  ideal 
existing  without — a  gas,  steam,  for  ex- 
ample, ideally  takes  up  a  more  extended 
space  than  it  has  really ;  it  expands  to  fill 
it.  Or  (6)  contractive  forces  :  the  multi- 
plicity ideally  exists  within ;  e.  g.  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation;  matter  trying  to  find 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  its  ideal.  The  will 
acts  in  this  way :  The  ideal  is  changed 
first,  and  draws  the  real  after  it.  I  first 
destroy^  in  thought  and  will,  the  identity 
of  ideal  and  real ;  the  tension  resulting  is 
force.  Thinking,  since  it  deals  with  the 
universal  (or  the  potential  and  the  actual) 
is  an  original  source  of  force,  and,  as  will 
result  in  the  sequel  from  a  reverse  analysis 
(see  below,  Y.  3,  c)  the  (mly  source  of  force. 

II.  Persistence  of  force  requires  an  un- 
restorable  equilibrium  ;  in  moving  to  re- 
store one  equilibrium,  it  must  destroy 
another — its  equivalent. 

III.  But  this  contradicts  the  above  de- 
veloped conception  of  force  as  follows : 
(a)  Since  force  results  from  destroyed 
equilibrium,  it  follows  (b)  that  it  requires 
as  much  force  to  destroy  the  equilibrium 
as  is  developed  in  the  restoring  of  it  (and 
this  notion  is  the  basis  of  the  correlation 
theory).  But  (c)  if  the  first  equilibrium 
(already  destroyed)  can  only  be  restored 
by  the  destroying  of  another  equal  to  the 
same,  it  has  already  formed  an  equilibrium 
with  the  second,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
motion  is  removed. 

If  two  forces  are  equal  and  opposed, 
which  will  give  way  ? 

By  this  dialectic  consideration  of  force, 
we  learn  the  insufficiency  of  the  theory  of 
correlation  as  the  ultimate  truth.  Instead 
of  being  **  the  sole  truth,  which  transcends 
experience  by  underlying  it ''  (p.  258),  we 


are  obliged  to  confess  that  this  <^  persist- 
ence of  force ''  rests  on  the  category  of 
causality ;  its  thin  disguise  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  other  words  for  the  meta- 
physical expression,  '^  Every  effect  must 
be  equal  to  its  cause."  And  this,  when 
tortured  in  the  crucible,  confesses  that 
the  only  efficient  cause  is  '^  cauei  sui ;" 
hence  th«  effect  is  equal  to  its  cause,  be- 
cause it  is  the  cause. 

And  the  correlation  theory  results  in 
showing  that  force  cannot  be,  unless  self- 
originated. 

That  self-determination  is  the  inevitable 
result,  no  matter  what  hypothesis  be  as- 
sumed, is  also  evident.  Taking  all  counter* 
hypotheses  and  generalizing  them,  we  have 
this  analysis :    ^ 

I.  Any  and  every  being  is  determined 
from  without  through  another.  (This  theo- 
rem includes  all  anti-self-determination 
doctrines.) 

II.  It  results  from  this  that  any  and 
every  being  is  dependent  upon  another  and 
is  a  finite  one  -,  it  cannot  be  isolated  with- 
out destroying  it.  Hence  it  results  that 
every  being  is  an  element  of  a  whole  that 
includes  tt  as  a  subordinate  moment. 

III.  Dependent  being,  as  a  subordinate 
element,  cannot  be  said  to  support  any 
thing  attached  to  it,  for  its  own  support  is 
not  in  itself  but  in  another,  namely,  the 
whole  that  includes  it.  From  this  it  re- 
sults that  no  dependent  being  can  depend 
upon  another  dependent  being,  but  rather 
upon  the  including  whole. 

The  including  whole  is  therefore  not  a 
dependent;  since  It  is  for  itself,  and  each 
element  is  determined  through  it,  and  for 
it,  it  may  be  called  the  negative  unity  (or 
the  unity  which  negates  the  independence 
of  the  elements). 

Remark. — A  chain  of  dependent  beings 
collapses  into  one  dependent  being.  De- 
pendence is  not  converted  into  independ- 
ence by  simple  multiplication.  All  de- 
pendence is  thus  an  element  of  an  inde- 
pendent whole. 

IV.  What  is  the  character  of  this  inde- 
pendent whole,  this  negative  unity  ?  '^Char- 
acter"  means  determination,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  its  determination  can- 
not be  through  another,  for  then  it  would 
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be  a  dependent,  and  we  should  be  referred 
again  to  the  whole,  including  it.  Its  de- 
termination by  which  the  maltiplioity  of 
c-Iements  arises  is  hence  its  own  self-deter- 
mination. Thus  all  finitude  and  depend- 
ence presupposes  as  its  condition,  self- 
determination. 

Y.  Self-determination  more  closely  ex- 
amined exhibits  some  remarkable  results, 
(which  will  throw  light  on  the  discussion 
of  '^  Essence  and  Phenomena^'  above) : 

(I.)  It  is  '^  causa  aui;^'  active  and  pas- 
sive; existing  dually  as  determining  and 
determined ;  this  self-dircmption  produces 
a  distinction  in  itself  which  is  again  can- 
celled. 

(2.)  As  determiner  (or  active,  or  cause), 
it  is  the  pure  universal — the  pombility  of 
any  determinations.  But  as  determined 
(passive  or  effect)  it  is  the  special,  the  par- 
ticular, the  one-sided  reality  that  enters 
into  change. 

(3.)  Bat  it  is  ''negative  unity''  of  these 
two  sides,  and  hence  an  individual.  The 
pare  universal  whose  negative  relation  to 
itself  as  determiner  makes  the  particular, 
completes  itself  to  individuality  through 
this  act. 

(a.)  Since  its  pure  universality  is  the 
substrate  of  its  determination,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  self-related  activity  (or  nega- 
tivity), it  at  once  becomes  its  own  object. 

(6.)  Its  activity  (limiting  or  determin- 
ing) —  a  pure  negativity  —  turned  to  itself 
as  object^  dissolves  the  particular  in  the 
universal,  and  thus  continually  realizes 
its  fitubjectivity. 

(c.)  .Hence  these  two  sides  of  the  nega- 
tive unity  are  more  properly  subject  and 
object,  and  since  they  are  identical  (cauea 
nil)  we  may  name  the  result  ''  self-con- 
tciousness." 

The  absolute  truth  of  all  truths,  then,  is 
that  self-consciousness  is  the  form  of  the 
Total.  God  is  a  Person,  or  rather  the 
Per?ion«  Through  His  self- consciousness 
(thou;;ht  of  Himself)  he  makes  Himself 
an  object  to  Himself  (Nature),  and  in  the 
same  act  cancels  it  again  into  His  own 
image  (finite  spirit),  and  thus  comprehends 
Himself  in  this  self -revelation. 

Two  remarks  must  be  made  here :  (1 .) 
This  i«  not  •*  Pantheism ;"  for  it  results 


that  God  is  a  Person ;  and  secondly  Nature 
is  a  self -cancelling  side  in  the  process; 
thirdly,  the  so-called  ^'finite  spirit,''  or 
man,  is  immortal,  since  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  the  last  link  of  the  chain;  but  such 
he  is,  because  he  can  develop  out  of  his 
sensuous  life  to  pure  thought,  uncondition- 
ed by  time  and  space,  and  hence  he  can 
surpass  hnj  fixed  *' higher  intelligence," 
no  matter  how  high  created. 

(2.)  It  is  the  result  that  all  profound 
thinkers  have  arrived  at. 

Aristotle  (Metaphysics  XI.  6  &  7)  car- 
ries this  whole  question  of  motion  back  to 
its  presupposition  in  a  mode  of  treatment,  / 
**  iub  quadam  specie  atemitatis^**  He 
concludes  thus  :  ''  The  thinkingi  however, 
of  that  which  is  purely  for  itself,  is  a  think- 
ing of  that  which  is  most  excellent  in  and 
for  itself. 

^'The  thinking  thinks  itself,  however, 
through  participation  in  that  which  is 
thought  by  it;  it  becomes  this  object  in 
its  own  activity,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
subject  and  object  are  identical.  For  the 
apprehending  of  thought  and  essence  is 
what  constitutes  reason.  The  activity  ef 
thinking  produces  that  which  is  perceived ; 
so  that  the  activity  is  rather  that  which 
Reason  seems  to  have  of  a  divine  nature ; 
speculation  [pure  thinking]  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent employment;  if,  then,  God  is  al- 
ways engaged  in  this,  as  we  are  at  timet. 
He  is  admirable,  and  if  in  a  higher  degree, 
more  admirable.  But  He  is  in  this  pure 
thinking,  and  life  too  belongs  to  Him ;  for 
the  activity  of  thought  is  life.  He  is  this 
activity.  The  activity,  returning  into  it- 
self, is  the  most  excellent  and  eternal  life. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  God  is  an  eternal 
and  the  best  living  being.  So  that  life  and 
duration  are  uninterrupted  and  eternal; 
for  this  is  God." 

When  one  gets  rid  of  those  ''  images  of 
sense  "  called  by  Spencer  '*  conoeivablet," 
and  arrives  at  the  '' unpicturable  notions 
of  intelligence,"  he  will  find  it  easy  to  re- 
duce the  vexed  antinomies  of  force,  matter, 
motion,  time,  space  and  causality ;  arriv- 
ing at  the  fundamental  principle — self- 
determination — he  will  be  able  to  make  a 
science  of  Biology.  The  organic  realm 
will   not   yield   to    dualistio   Reflection. 
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Goethe  is  the  great  pioneer  of  the  school  of 
physicists  that  will  spring  out  of  the  pre- 
sent  actiyity  of  Reflection  when  it  shall 
hare  arriyed  at  a  perception  of  its  method. 
Mesum^. — ^Mr.  Spencer's  results^  so  far 
as  philosophy  is  concerned,  may  be  briefly 
'  summed  up  under  four  general  heads :  1. 
Psychology.  2.  Ontology.  3.  Theology. 
4.  Cosmology. 

PS7CH0L00T. 

{1.)  Conception  is  a  mere  picture  in  the 
mind;  therefore  what  cannot  be  pictured 
cannot  be  conceiyed ;  therefore  the  Infinite, 
the  Absolute,  God,  Essence,  Matter,  Motion, 
Force— anything,  in  short,  that  inyolyes 
mediation — cannot  be  conceiyed  ;  hence 
they  are  unknowable. 

(2.)  Consciousness  is  self -knowing ;  but 
that  subject  and  object  are  one,  is  impos- 
sible. We  can  neither  know  ourselyes  nor 
any  real  being. 

(3.)  All  reasoning  or  explaining  is  the 
subsuming  of  a  somewhat  under  a  more 
general  category ;  hence  the  highest  cate- 
gory is  unsubsnmed,  and  hence  inexpli- 
cable. 

(4.)  Our  intellectual  faculties  may  be 
improyed  to  a  certain  extent^  and  beyond 
this,  no  amount  of  training  can  ayail  any- 
thing.   (Biology,  yol.  I^  p.  188.) 

(5.)  The  '^substance  of  consciousness" 
is  the  basis  of  our  ideas  of  persistence  of 
Force^  Matter,  etc. 

(6.)  All  knowing  is  relatiye ;  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact^  howeyer,  is  not  relatiye 
but  absolute. 

ONTOLOGY* 

(1.)  All  that  we  know  is  phenomenal. 
The  reality  passes  all  understanding.  In 
the  phenomenon  the  essence  is  ''  manifest- 
ed,'' but  still  it  is  not  reyealed  thereby ; 
it  remains  hidden  ^behind  it,  inscrutable  to 
our  perception* 

(2.)  And  yet,  since  all  our  knowledge  is 
relatiye,  we  haye  an  obscure  knowledge  of 


the  hidden  and  inscrutable  essence  of  the 
correlate  of  our  knowledge  of  phenomena. 
We  know  that  it  exists. 

(3.)  Though  what  is  inconceiyable  is  for 
that  reason  unknowable^  yet  we  know  that 
persistence  belongs  to  force,  motion  and 
matter ;  it  is  a  positive  result  of  our  **  men- 
tal structure,"  although  we  cannot  con- 
oeiye  either  destructibility  or  indestructi- 
bility. 

(4.)  Though  self-consciousness  is  an 
impossibility,  yet  it  sometimes  occurs, since 
the  ''substance  of  consciousness"  is  the 
object  of  consciousness  when  it  decides 
upon  the  persistence  of  the  Uniyersc,  and 
of  Forccj  Matter,  etc. 

THBOLOQT. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  unknown  and  un- 
knowable; unreyealed  and  unreyealable, 
either  naturally  or  supernaturally ;  for  to 
reyeal,  requires  that  some  ono  shall  com- 
prehend what  is  reyealed.  The  sole  doc- 
trine of  Religion  of  great  yalue  is  the  doc- 
trine that  God  transcends  the  human  intel- 
lect. When  Religion  professes  to  reyeal 
Him  to  man  and  declare  His  attributes, 
then  it  is  irreligious.  Though  God  is  the 
unknown,  yet  personality,  reason,  con- 
sciousness, etc.,  are  degrading  when  ap- 
plied to  Him.  The  "Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles" should  be  condensed  into  one,  thus : 
There  is  an  Unknown  which  I  know  that  I 
cannot  know." 

*'  Religions  are  enyelopes  of  truth  which 
reyeal  to  the  lower,  and  conceal  to  the 
higher."  '^  They  are  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion of  the  unknowable." 

COSMOLOQT. 

«Syolution  is  a  change  from  an  indefi- 
nite, incoherent  homogeneity,  to  a  definite^ 
coherent  heterogeneity ;  through  continu- 
ous  differentiations  and  integrations." 
This  is  the  law  of  the  Uniyerse.  All  pro- 
gresses to  an  equilibration — to  a  moyin^ 
equilibrium. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  FICHTE'S  SCIENCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


TRANSLATED  BY  A.   B.   KROEGSR. 

[NoTB. — In  presenting  this  *'  Introduction  "  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  we  believe  we  afford  them  the  easiest  means  of  gaining  an  insight  into  Fichte's  great 
work  on  the  Science  of  Knowledge.  The  present  introduction  was  written  by  Fichte  in  1797, 
tltree  years  after  the  first  publication  of  his  full  system.  It  is  certainly  written  in  a  remarkably 
clear  and  yigoroas  style,  so  as  to  be  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  even  of  those  who  have  but 
little  aoqoaintanoe  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Science  of  Philosophy.  This  led  us  to  give  it 
the  preference  over  other  essays,  also  written  by  Fichte,  as  Introductions  to  his  Science  of 
Knowledge.  A  translation  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  by  Mr.  Kroeger,  is  at  present  in  course 
of  publication  in  New  York.  This  article  is,  moreover,  interesting  as  being  a  more  complete  un- 
folding of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  upon  Method,  heretofore  announced. — £d.] 


FRELIiaNART  REMARKS. 

D»  My  qiui  affltvr,  pttjuni,  ut  homiiMS,  Mm  nan. 
Ofiaionem,  ted  opoB  eMe,  eogltent  «c  pro  certo  habMnt, 
XBon  «eto  nos  aUeajiu,  anfc  placitl,  Md  ntUitatls 
ci  amvUtvAnli  hninuifla  ftandamenta  moliii.  Delude, 
at,  iBis  Moimodis  aeqiil,  in  commune  oSDsnlsnt,  et  ipsi 
ia  Ptxtan  vwoiAat. — Baco  de  VenUamio. 


The  author  of  the  Science  of  Ejiowledge 
was  soon  conTinoedf  through  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  philosophical  literature 
since  the  appearance  of  Kant's  Critiques, 
that  the  object  of  this  great  man — to  ef- 
fect a  total  reform  in  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, and  hence  of  oil  science — ^had  result- 
ed in  a  failure,  since  not  one  of  his 
numerous  successors  appeared  to  under- 
sund  what  ho  had  really  spoken  of.  The 
author  belicTed  that  he  had  understood 
the  latter;  he  resolved  to  devote  his 
life  to  a  representation — totally  independ- 
ent from  Kant's — of  that  great  discovery, 
and  he  will  not  give  up  this  resolve. 
Whether  he  will  succeed  better  in  making 
himself  understood  to  his  age,  time  alone 
can  show.  At  all  events,  he  knows  that 
nothing  true  and  useful,  which  has  once 
been  giren  to  mankind,  is  lost,  though  only 
remote  posterity  should  learn  how  to  use  it. 

Determined  by  my  academical  vocation, 
I  wrote,  in  the  first  instance,  for  my  hear- 
ers«  with  whom  it  was  in  my  power  to  ex- 
plain myself  in  words  until  I  was  under- 
stood. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  testify  how 
much  cause  I  have  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
efforts,  and  to  entertain,  of  some  of  my 
students,  the  best  hopes  for  science.  That 
book  of  mine  has  also  become  known  else- 
where, and  there  are  various  opinions 
afloat  concerning  it  amongst  the  learned. 


A  judgment,  which  even  pretended  to  bring 
forth  arguments,  I  have  neither  read  nor 
heard,  except  from  my  students;  but  I 
have  both  heard  and  read  a  vast  amount  of 
derision,  denunciation,  and  the  general 
assurance  that  everybody  is  heartily  op- 
posed to  this  doctrine,  and  the  confession 
that  no  one  can  understand  it.  As  far  as 
the  latter  is  concerned,  I  will  cheerfully 
assume  all  the  blame,  until  others  shall  rep- 
resent it  so  as  to  make  it  comprehensible, 
when  students  will  doubtless  discover  that 
my  representation  was  not  so  very  bad 
after  all;  or  I  will  assume  it  altogether 
and  unconditionally,  if  the  reader  thereby 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  present 
representation,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be  as  clear  as  possible.  I  shall  con- 
tinue these  representations  so  long  as  I  am 
convinced  that  I  do  not  write  altogether  in 
vain.  But  I  write  in  vain  when  nobody 
examines  my  argument. 

I  still  owe  my  readers  the  following  ex- 
planations :  I  have  always  said,  and  say 
again,  that  my  system  is  the  same  as 
Kant's.  That  is  to  say,  it  contains  the 
same  view  of  the  subject,  but  is  totally  in- 
dependent of  Kant's  mode  of  representa- 
tion. I  have  said  this,  not  to  cover  myself 
by  a  great  authority,  or  to  support  my 
doctrine  except  by  itself,  but  in  order  to 
say  the  truth  and  to  be  just. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proven  after  twenty 
years.'  Kant  is  as  yet  a  sealed  book,  and 
what  he  has  been  understood  to  teach,  is 
exactly  what  he  intended  to  eradicate. 

My  writings  are  neither  to  explain  Kant, 
nor  to  be  explained  by  his ;  they  must 
stand  by  themselves,  and  Kant  must  not  be 
counted  in  the  game  at  all.    My  object  is — 
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let  me  say  it  frankly — ^not  to  oorreot  or  ^ 
amplify  each  philosophical  reflections  as 
may  be  current^  be  they  called  anti- 
Kant  or  Kant,  but  to  totally  eradicate 
them,  and  to  effect  a  complete  reyolution 
in  the  mode  of  thinking  regarding  these 
subjeotsi  so  that  hereafter  the  Object  will 
be  posited  and  determined  by  Knowledge 
(Reason),  and  Aot  vice  vena;  and  this 
seriously,  not  merely  in  words. 

Let  no  one  object:  ''If  this  system  is 
true,  certain  axioms  cannot  be  upheld/' 
for  I  do  not  intend  that  anything  should 
be  upheld  which  this  system  refutes. 

Again : ''  I  do  not  understand  this  book,'' 
is  to  me  a  very  uninteresting  and  insignifi- 
cant confession.  No  one  can  and  shall 
understand  my  writings,  without  having 
studied  them ;  for  they  do  not  contain  a 
lesson  heretofore  taught,  but  something-— 
since  Kant  has  not  been  understood — alto- 
gether new  to  the  age. 

Censure  without  argument  tells  me 
simply  that  my  doctrine  does  not  please ; 
and  this  confession  is  again  rery  unim- 
portant; for  the  question  is  not  at  all, 
whether  it  pleases  you  or  not,  but  whether 
it  has  been  proven.  In  the  present  sketch 
I  write  only  for  those,  in  whom  there 
still  dwells  an  inner  sense  of  love  for 
truth;  who  still  value  science  and  con- 
viction, and  who  are  impelled  by  a  lively 
zeal  to  seek  truth.  With  those,  who,  by 
long  spiritual  slavery,  have  lost  with  the 
faith  in  their  own  conviction  their  faith 
in  the  conviction  of  others;  who  consider 
it  folly  if  anybody  attempts  to  seek  truth 
for  himself ;  who  see  nothing  in  sci- 
ence but  a  comfortable  mode  of  subsist- 
ence ;  who  are  horrified  at  every  proposi- 
tion to  enlarge  its  boundaries  involving  as 
a  new  labor,  and  who  consider  no  means 
disgraceful  by  which  they  can  hope  to  sup- 
press him  who  makes  such  a  proposition, — 
with  those  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  they  understood  me. 
Hitherto  this  wish  of  mine  has  been  real- 
ised; and  I  hope,  even  now,  that  these 
present  lines  will  ho  confuse  them  that  they 
can  perceive  nothing  more  in  them  than 
mere  words,  while  that  which  represents 
their  mind  is  torn  hither  and  thither  by 
Heir  ill-conoealed  rage. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Attend  to  thyself ;  turn  thine  eye  away 
from  all  that  surrounds  thee  and  into  thine 
own  inner  self  I  Such  is  the  first  taak  im- 
posed upon  the  student  by  Philosophy. 
We  speak  of  nothing  that  is  without  thee, 
but  merely  of  thyself. 

The  slightest  self -observation  must  show 
every  one  a  remarkable  differenoe  between 
the  various  immediate  conditions  of  his 
consciousness,  which  we  may  also  call 
representations.  For  some  of  them  appear 
altogether  dependent  upon  our  freedom, 
and  we  cannot  possibly  believe  that  there 
is  without  us  anything  corresponding  to 
them.  Our  imagination,  our  will,  appears 
to  us  as  free.  Others,  however,  we  refer  to 
a  Truth  as  their  model,  which  is  held  to  be 
firmly  fixed,  independent  of  us;  and  in 
determining  such  representations,  we  find 
ourselves  conditioned  by  the  necessity  of 
their  harmony  with  this  Truth.  In  the 
knowledge  of  them  we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  free,  as  far  as  their  contents  are 
concerned.  In  short:  while  some  of  our 
representations  are  accompanied  by  the 
feeling  of  freedom,  others  are  accompanied 
by  the  feeling  of  necessity. 

Reasonably  the  question  cannot  arise — 
why  are  the  representations  dependent 
upon  our  freedom  determined  in  precisely 
this  manner,  and  not  otherwise  ?  For  in 
supposing  them  to  be  dependent  upon  oar 
freedom,  all  application  of  the  conception 
of  a  ground  is  rejected ;  they  are  thus,  be- 
cause I  so  fashioned  them,  and  if  I  had 
fashioned  them  differently,  they  would  be 
otherwise. 

But  it  is  certainly  a  question  worthy  of 
reflection — what  is  the  ground  of  the  sys- 
tem of  those  representations  which  are  ac- 
companied by  the  feeling  of  necessity  and 
of  that  feeling  of  necessity  itself?  To 
answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  phil- 
osophy ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  is 
philosophy  but  the  Science  which  solves 
this  problem.  The  system  of  those  repre- 
sentations, which  are  accompanied  by  the 
feeling  of  necessity,  is  also  called  Experi- 
ence— internal  as  well  as  external  experi- 
ence. Philosophy,  therefore,  to  say  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  has  to  find  the 
ground  of  all  Experience. 
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Only  three  objections  can  be  raised 
against  this.  Somebody  might  deny  that 
representations,  accompanied  by  the  feel- 
ing of  necessity,  and  referred  to  a  Truth 
determined  without  any  action  of  ours,  do 
erer  occar  in  oar  consciousness.  Such  a 
person  would  either  deny  his  own  know- 
ledge, or  be  altogether  differently  con- 
structed from  other  men ;  in  which  latter 
case  his  denial  would  be  of  no  concern  to 
us.  Or  somebody  might  say :  the  question 
is  completely  unanswerable,  we  are  in  ir- 
remoTable  ignorance  concerning  it,  and 
must  remain  so.  To  enter  into  argument 
with  such  a  person  is  altogether  superflu- 
ous. The  best  reply  he  can  receive  is  an 
actual  answer  to  the  question,  and  then 
all  he  can  do  is  to  examine  our  answer, 
and  tell  as  why  and  in  what  matters  it  does 
not  appear  satisfactory  to  him.  Finally, 
somebody  might  quarrel  about  the  desig- 
nation, and  assert :  '^  Philosophy  is  some- 
thing else  than  what  you  haye  stated 
above,  or  at  least  something  else  besides." 
It  might  be  easily  shown  to  such  a  one, 
that  scholars  have  at  all  times  designated 
exactly  what  we  have  just  stated  to  be 
Philosophy,  and  that'  whatever  else  he 
might  assert  to  be  Philosophy,  has  already 
another  name,  and  that  if  this  word  signi- 
fies anything  at  all,  it  must  mean  exactly 
this  Science.  But  as  we  are  not  inclined 
to  enter  upon  any  dispute  about  words, 
we,  for  our  part,  have  already  given  up 
the  name  of  Philosophy,  and  have  called 
the  Science  which  has  the  solution  of  this 
problem  for  its  object,  the  Science  of 
Knowledge. 

IL  Only  when  speaking  of  something, 
which  we  consider  accidental,  i.  e.  which 
we  suppose  might  also  have  been  other- 
wise, thoagh  it  was  not  determined  by  free- 
dom, can  we  ask  for  its  ground ;  and  by 
this  very  asking  for  its  ground  does  it  be- 
come accidental  to  the  questioner.  To 
find  the  ground  of  anything  accidental 
means,  to  find  something  else,  from  the 
determinedness  of  which  it  can  be  seen 
why  the  accidental,  amongst  the  various 
conditions  it  might  have  assumed,  assumed 
precisely  the  one  it  did.  The  ground  lies 
— ^by  the  very  thinking  of  a  ground — be- 
yond its  Grounded,  and  both  are,  in  so  far 


as  they  are  Ground  and  Grounded,  opposed 
to  each  other,  related  to  each  other,  and 
thus  the  latter  is  explained  from  the  former. 

Now  Philosophy  is  to  discover  the 
ground  of  all  experience ;  hence  its  object 
lies  necessarily  beyond  all  Experience. 
This  sentence  applies  to  all  Philosophy, 
and  has  been  so  applied  always  heretofore, 
if  we  except  these  latter  days  of  Kant's 
miconstruers  and  their  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, i.  e.  of  inner  experience. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  to  this  para- 
graph ;  for  the  premise  of  our  conclusion 
is  a  mere  analysis  of  the  above-stated  con- 
ception of  Philosophy,  and  from  the  prem- 
ise the  conclusion  is  drawn.  If  some- 
body should  wish  to  remind  us  that  the 
conception  of  a  ground  must  be  differently 
explained,  we  can,  to  be  sure,  not  prevent 
him  from  forming  another  conception  of 
it,  if  he  BO  chooses ;  but  we  declare,  on 
the  strength  of  our  good  right,  that  ws,  in 
the  above  description  of  Philosophy,  wish 
to  have  nothing  else  understood  by  that 
word.  Hence,  if  it  is  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood, the  possibility  of  Philosophy,  as  we 
have  described  it,  must  be  altogether  de- 
nied, and  such  a  denial  we  have  replied  to 
in  our  first  section. 

III.  The  finite  intelligence  has  nothing 
beyond  experience;  experience  contains 
the  whole  substance  of  its  thinking.  The 
philosopher  stands  necessarily  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  hence  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  he  can  elevate  himself  beyond 
experience. 

But  he  can  abstract;  i.  e.  he  can  separate 
by  the  freedom  of  thinking  what  in  experi- 
ence is  united.  In  Experience,  the  Thing 
— that  which  is  to  be  determined  in  itself 
independent  of  our  freedom,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  our  knowledge  is  to 
shape  itself — and  the  Intelligence — ^which 
is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it — are  in- 
separably united.  The  philosopher  may 
abstract  from  both,  and  if  he  does,  he  has 
abstracted  from  Experience  and  elevated, 
himself  above  it.  If  he  abstracts  from  the 
first,  he  retains  an  intelligence  in  itself^ 
i.  e.  abstracted  from  its  relation  to  experi- 
ence ;  if  he  abstract  from  the  latter,  he  re- 
tains the  Thing  in  itselfy  i.  e.  abstracted 
from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  experience; 
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and  thus  retains  the  Intelligence  in  it- 
self»  or  the  '< Thing  in  itself^"  as  the 
explanatory  ground  of  Experience.  The 
former  mode  of  proceeding  is  called  Ideal- 
isniy  the  latter  Dogmatism, 

Only  these  two  philosophical  systems — 
and  of  that  these  remarks  should  convince 
everyhody — are  possible.  According  to 
the  first  system  the  representations!  which 
are  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  neces- 
sity, are  productions  of  the  Intelligence, 
which  must  be  presupposed  in  their  ex- 
planation ;  according  to  the  latter  system 
they  are  the  productions  of  a  thing  in  itself 
which  must  be  presupposed  to  explain 
them.  If  anybody  desired  to  deny  this^ 
he  would  have  to  prove  that  there  is  still 
another  way  to  go  beyon'd  experience  than 
the  one  by  means  of  abstraction,  or  that 
the  consciousness  of  experience  contains 
more  than  the  two  components  just  men- 
tioned. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  first,  it  will  appear 
below,  it  is  true,  that  what  we  have  here 
called  Intelligence  does,  indeed,  occur  in 
consciousness  under  another  name,  and 
hence  is  not  altogether  produced  by  ab- 
straction ;  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  be 
shown  that  the  consciousness  of  it  is  con- 
ditioned by  an  abstraction,  which,  how- 
ever, occurs  naturally  to  mankind. 

We  do  not  at  all  deny  that  it  is  possible 
to  compose  a  whole  system  from  fragments 
of  these  incongruous  systems,  and  that 
this  illogical  labor  has  often  been  under- 
taken; but  we  do  deny  that  more  than 
these  two  systems  are  possible  in  a  logical 
course  of  proceeding. 

lY.  Between  the  object — (we  shall  call 
the  explanatory  ground  of  experience, 
which  a  philosophy  asserts,  the  object  of 
thai  philosophy f  since  it  appears  to  be  only 
through  and  for  such  philosophy) — be- 
tween the  object  of  Idealism  and  that  of 
Dogmatism  there  is  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion in  regard  to  their  relation  to  con- 
sciousness generally.  All  whereof  I  am  con- 
scious is  called  object  of  consciousness. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  object 
can  be  related  to  consciousness.  Either 
it  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
representation,  or  as  existing  without  any 
action  of  ours ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  as 


either  also  determined  in  regard  to  its 
qualitativeness,  or  as  existing  merely  in 
regard  to  its  existence,  while  determinable 
in  regard  to  its  qualitativeness  by  the  free 
intelligence. 

The  first  relation  applies  merely  to  an 
imaginary  object ;  the  second  merely  to  an 
object  of  Experience;  the  third  applies 
only  to  an  object,  which  we  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  describe. 

I  can  determine  myself  by  freedom  to 
think,  for  instance,  the  Thing  in  itself  of 
the  Dogmatists.  Now  if  I  am  to  abstract 
from  the  thought  and  look  simply  upon 
myself,  I  myself  become  the  object  of  a 
particular  representation.  That  I  appear  to 
myself  as  determined  in  precisely  this 
manner,  and  none  other,  e.  g.  as  thinking, 
and  as  thinking  of  all  possible  thoughts — 
precisely  this  Thing  in  itself,  is  to  depend 
exclusively  upon  my  own  freedom  of  self- 
determination  ;  I  have  made  myself  such  a 
particular  object  out  of  my  own  free  will. 
I  have  not  made  myself;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  forced  to  think  myself  in  advance  as 
determinable  through  this  self-determina- 
tion. Hence  I  am  myself  my  own  object, 
the  determinateness  of  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  intelligence,  but  the  existence  of  which 
must  always  be  presupposed.  Now  this 
very  ''I"  is  the  object  of  Idealism.  The 
object  of  this  system  does  not  occur  actu- 
ally as  something  real  in  consciousness,  not 
as  a  Thing  in  itself — for  then  Idealism 
would  cease  to  be  what  it  is,  and  become 
Dogmatism — ^but  as  **I'^  in  itself;  not  as 
an  object  of  Experience — for  it  is  not  de- 
termined, but  is  exclusively  determinable 
through  my  freedom,  and  without  this  de- 
termination it  would  be  nothing,  and  is 
really  not  at  all — but  as  something  beyond 
all  Experience. 

The  object  of  Dogmatism,  on  the  con- 
trary, belongs  to  the  objects  of  the  first 
class,  which  are  produced  solely  by  free 
Thinking.  The  Thing  in  itself  is  a  mere 
invention,  and  has  no  reality  at  all.  It 
does  not  occur  in  Experience,  for  the  sys- 
tem of  Experience  is  nothing  else  than 
Thinking  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of 
necessity,  and  can  not  even  be  said  to  be 
anything  else  by  the  dogmatistj  who,  like 
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ererj  philosopher,  bas  to  explain  its  cause. 
True,  the  dogmatist  wants  to  obtain  re- 
ality for  it  through  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing it  as  ground  of  all  experience,  and 
would  succeed,  if  he  could  prove  that  ex- 
perience can  be,  and  can  be  explained  only 
by  means  of  it.  But  this  is  the  very  thing 
in  dispute,  and  he  cannot  presuppose  what 
must  first  be  proven. 

Bence  the  object  of  Idealism  has  this 
advantage  over  the  object  of  Dogmatism, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  deduced  as  the  explana- 
tory ground  of  Experience — which  would 
be  a  contradiction,  and  change  this  system 
itself  into  a  part  of  Experience — ^but  that 
it  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  pointed  out  as  a 
part  of  consciousness ;  whereas,  the  object 
of  Dogmatism  can  pass  for  nothing  but  a 
mere  invention,  which  obtains  validity 
only  through  the  success  of  the  system. 

This  we  have  said  merely  to  promote  a 
clearer  insight  into  th^  distinction  between 
the  two  systems,  but  not  to  draw  from  it 
conclusions  against  the  latter  system. 
That  the  object  of  every  philosophy,  as 
explanatory  ground  of  Experience,  must 
lie  beyond  all  experience,  is  required  by 
the  very  nature  of  Philosophy,  and  is  far 
from  being  derogotary  to  a  system.  But 
we  have  as  yet  discovered  no  reasons  why 
that  object  should  also  occur  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  within  consciousness. 

If  anybody  should  not  be  able  to  convince 
himself  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  just 
said,  this  would  not  make  his  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  whole  system  an  impos- 
sibility, since  what  we  have  just  said  was 
only  intended  as  a  passing  remark.  Still 
Id  conformity  to  our  plan  we  will  also  here 
take  possible  objections  into  consideration. 
Somebody  might  deny  the  asserted  im- 
mediate self- consciousness  in  a  free  act  of 
the  mind.  Such  a  one  we  should  refer  to 
the  conditions  stated  above.  This  self- 
consciousness  does  not  obtrude  itself  upon 
U9,  and  comes  not  of  its  own  accord ;  it  is 
necessary  first  to  act  free,  and  next  to  ab- 
stract from  the  object,  and  attend  to  one's 
self.  Nobody  can  be  forced  to  do  this, 
and  though  he  may  say  he  has  done  it,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  has  done 
it  correctly.  In  one  word,  this  conscious- 
ness cannot  be  proyen  to  any  one,  but 


everybody  must  freely  produce  it  within 
himself.  Against  the  second  assertion, 
that  the  ''Thing  in  itself"  is  a  mere  in- 
vention, an  objection  could  only  be  raised, 
because  it  were  misunderstood. 

y.  Neither  of  these  two  systems  can  di- 
rectly refute  the  other ;  for  their  dispute  is 
a  dispute  about  the  first  principle;  each 
system — if  you  only  admit  its  first  axiom — 
proves  the  other  one  wrong;  each  denies 
all  to  the  opposite,  and  these  two  systems 
have  no  point  in  common  from  which  they 
might  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding 
and  reconciliation.  Though  they  may  agree 
on  the  words  of  a  sentence,  they  will  sure- 
ly attach  a  different  meaning  to  the  words. 

(Hence  the  reason  why  Kant  has  not 
been  understood  and  why  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  can  find  no  friends.  The  sys- 
tems of  Kant  and  of  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge are  idealistie — not  in  the  general  in- 
definite, but  in  the  just  described  definite 
sense  of  the  word;  but  the  modern  phil- 
osophers are  all  of  them  dogmatists,  and 
are  firmly  resolved  to  remain  so.  Kant 
was  merely  tolerated,  because  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  a  dogmatist  out  of  him.;  but 
the  Science  of  Knowledge,  which  cannot 
be  thus  construed,  is  insupportable  to  these 
wise  men.  The  rapid  extension  of  Kant's 
philosophy — when  it  was  thus  misunder- 
stood—is not  a  proof  of  the  profundity, 
but  rather  of  the  shallowness  of  the  age. 
For  in  this  shape  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
abortion  ever  created  by  human  imagina- 
tion, and  it  does  little  honor  to  its  defend- 
ers that  they  do  not  perceive  this.  It 
can  also  be  shown  that  this  philosophy  was 
accepted  so  greedily  only  because  people 
thought  it  would  put  a  stop  to  all  serious 
speculation,  and  continue  the  era  of  shal- 
low Empiricism.) 

First.  Idealism  cannot  refute  Dogma- 
tism. True,  the  former  system  has  the  ad- 
vantage, as  we  have  already  said,  of  being 
enabled  to  point  out  its  explanatory  ground 
of  all  experience— the  free  acting  intelli- 
gence—as a  fact  of  consciousness.  This 
fact  thi  dogmatist  must  also  admit,  for 
otherwise  he  would  render  himself  incapa- 
ble of  maintaining  the  argument  with  his 
opponent ;  but  he  at  the  same  time,  by  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  from  his  principle,  changes 
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this  explanatory  ground  into  a  deception 
and  appearance,  and  thus  renders  it  inca- 
pable of  being  tbe  explanatory  ground  of 
anything  else^  since  it  cannot  maintain  its 
own  existence  in  its  own  philosophy.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  Dogmatist^  all  phenomena 
of  our  consciousness  are  productions  of  a 
Thing  in  itself ^  even  our  pretended  deter- 
minations by  freedom,  and  the  belief  that 
we  are  free.  This  belief  is  produced  by 
tbe  effect  of  the  Thing  upon  ourselves,  and 
the  determinations,  which  we  deduced  from 
freedom,  are  also  produced  by  it.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  it  in 
these  cases,  and  hence  ascribe  it  to  no 
cause,  i.  e.  to  our  freedom.  Every  logical 
dogmatist  is  necsssarily  a  Fatalist ;  he  does 
not  deny  the  fact  of  consciousness,  that  we 
consider  ourselves  free— for  this  would  be 
against  reason ; — ^but  be  proves  from  hie 
principle  that  this  is  a  false  view.  He  de- 
nies the  independence  of  the  Egoa  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  Idealist,  in  totOs  makes  it 
merely  a  production  of  the  Thing,  an  acci- 
dence of  the  World ;  and  hence  the  logical 
dogmatist  is  necessarily  also  materialist. 
He  can  only  be  refuted  from  the  postulate 
of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Ego ;  but  this  is  precisely  what  he  denies. 
Neither  can  the  dogmatist  refute  the  Ideal- 
ist. 

Tbe  principle  of  the  former^  the  Thing 
in  itself,  is  nothing,  and  has  no  reality,  as 
its  defenders  themselves  must  admit,  ex- 
cept that  which  it  is  to  receive  from  the 
fact  that  experience  can  only  be  explained 
by  it.  But  this  proof  the  Idealist  annihi- 
lates by  explaining  experience  in  another 
manner,  hence  by  denying  precisely  what 
dogmatism  assumes.  Thus  the  Thing  in 
itself  becomes  a  complete  Chimera;  there 
is  no  further  reason  why  it  should  be  as- 
sumed; and  with  it  the  whole  edifice  of 
dogmatism  tumbles  down. 

From  what  we  have  just  stated,  is  more- 
over evident  the  complete  irreconcilability 
of  both  systems;  since  the  results  of  the 
one  destroy  those  of  the  other.  Wherever 
their  union  has  been  attempted  the  mem- 
bers would  not  fit  together,  and  somewhere 
an  immense  gulf  appeared  which  could  not 
be  spanned. 

If  any  one  were  to  deny  this  he  would 


have  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a 
union — of  a  union  which  consists  in  an 
everlasting  composition  of  Matter  and 
Spirit,  or,  which  is  the  same,  of  Necessity 
and  Liberty. 

Now  since,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  pres- 
ent, both  systems  appear  to  have  the  same 
speculative  value,  but  since  both  cannot 
stand  together,  nor  yet  either  convince  the 
other,  it  occurs  as  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion :  What  can  possibly  tempt  persons  who 
comprehend  this — and  to  comprehend  it  is 
so  very  easy  a  matter — to  prefer  the  one 
over  the  other ;  and  why  skepticism,  as  the 
total  renunciation  of  an  answer  to  this 
problem,  does  not  become  universal? 

The  dispute  between  the  Idealist  and  the 
Dogmatist  is,  in  reality,  the  question, 
whether  the  independence  of  the  Ego  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  Thing,  or  vice 
versa?  What,  then,  is  it,  which  induces 
sensible  men  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  one 
or  the  other  ? 

The  philosopher  discovers  from  this  point 
of  view — in  which  he  must  necessarily  place 
himself,  if  he  wants  to  pass  for  a  philos- 
opher, and  which,  in  the  progress  of  Think- 
ing, every  man  necessarily  occupies  sooner 
or  later,  —  nothing  farther  than  that  he 
is  forced  to  represent  to  himself  both : 
that  he  is  free,  and  that  there  are  de- 
termined things  outside  of  him.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  man  to  stop  at  this 
thought;  the  thought  of  a  representation 
is  but  a  half-thought,  a  broken  off  frag- 
ment of  a  thought;  something  must  be 
thought  and  added  to  it,  as  corresponding 
with  the  representation  independent  of  it. 
In  other  words :  the  representation  cannot 
exist  alone  by  itself,  it  is  only  something 
in  connection  with  something  else,  and  in 
itself  it  is  nothing.  This  necessity  of  think- 
ing it  is,  which  forces  one  from  that  point 
of  view  to  the  question  :  What  is  the  ground 
of  the  representations  ?  or,  which  is  exact- 
ly the  same.  What  is  that  which  corresponds 
with  them  ? 

Now  the  representation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ego  and  that  of  the  Thing  can 
very  well  exist  together ;  but  not  the  inde- 
pendence itself  of  both.  Only  one  can  be 
the  first,  the  beginning,  the  independent ; 
the  second,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  the 
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second,  becomes  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  first,  with  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
nected— now,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be 
made  the  first  ?  Reason  furnishes  no  ground 
for  a  decision  ;  since  the  qaestion  concerns 
not  the  connecting  of  one  link  with  an- 
other, bat  the  commencement  of  the  first 
link,  which  as  an  absolute  first  act  is  al- 
together conditional  upon  the  freedom  of 
Thinking.  Hence  the  decision  is  arbitra- 
ry ;  and  since  this  arbitrariness  is  never- 
theless to  have  a  cause,  the  decision  is  de- 
pendent upon  inclination  and  interest. 
The  last  ground,  therefore,  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Dogmatist  and  the  Ideal- 
ist is  the  difference  of  their  interest. 

The  highest  interest,  and  hence  the 
ground  of  all  other  interest,  is  that  which 
we  feel  for  oureelvee.  Thus  with  the  Phil- 
osopher. Not  to  lose  his  Self  in  his  argu- 
mentation, but  to  retain  and  assert  it,  this 
is  the  interest  which  unconsciously  guides 
all  his  Thinking.  Now,  there  are  two 
grades  of  mankind ;  and  in  the  progress 
of  our  race,  before  the  last  grade  has  been 
uniTeraally  attained,  two  chief  kinds  of 
men.  The  one  kind  is  composed  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  elevated  themselves  to 
the  full  feeling  of  their  freedom  and  abso- 
lute independence,  who  are  merely  con- 
scious of  themselves  in  the  representation 
of  outward  things.  These  men  have  only 
a  desultory  consciousness,  linked  together 
with  the  outward  objects,  and  put  together 
out  of  their  manifoldness.  They  receive  a 
picture  of  their  Self  only  from  the  Things, 
as  from  a  mirror ;  for  their  own  sake  they 
cannot  renounce  their  faith  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  things,  since  they  exist 
only  together  with  these  things.  What- 
ever they  are  they  have  become  through 
the  outer  World.  Whosoever  is  only  a 
production  of  the  Things  will  never  view 
himself  in  any  other  manner;  and  he  is 
perfectly  correct,  so  long  as  he  speaks 
merely  for  himself  and  for  those  like  him. 
The  principle  of  the  dogmatist  is :  Faith 
io  the  things,  for  their  own  sake ;  hence, 
mediated  Faith  in  their  own  desultory  self, 
as  simply  the  result  of  the  Things. 

But  whosoever  becomes  conscious  of  his 
self -existence  and  independence  from  all 
outward  things — and  this  men  can  only  be- 


come by  making  something  of  themselves, 
through  their  own  Self,  independently  of 
all  outward  things — needs  no  longer  the 
Things  as  supports  of  his  Self,  and  cannot 
use  them,  because  they  annihilate  his  inde- 
pendence and  turn  it  into  an  empty  appear- 
ance. The  Ego  which  he  possesses,  and 
which  interests  him,  destroys  that  Faith  in 
the  Things;  he  believes  in  his  independ- 
ence, from  inclination,  and  seizes  it  with 
affection.  His  Faith  in  himself  is  imme- 
diate. 

From  this  interest  the  various  passions 
are  explicable,  which  mix  generally  with 
the  defence  of  these  philosophical  systems. 
The  dogmatist  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
Self  when  his  system  is  attacked ;  and  yet 
he  is  not  armed  against  this  attack,  because 
there  is  something  within  him  which  takes 
part  with  the  aggressor ;  hence,  he  defends 
himself  with  bitterness  and  heat.  The  ideal- 
ist, on  the  contrary,  cannot  well  refrain 
from  looking  down  upon  his  opponent  with 
a  certain  carelessness,  since  the  latter  can 
tell  him  nothing  which  he  has  not  known 
long  ago  and  has  cast  away  as  useless.  The 
dogmatist  gets  angry,  misconstrues,  and 
would  persecute,  if  he  had  the  power ;  the 
idealist  is  cold  and  in  danger  of  ridiculing 
his  antagonist. 

Hence,  what  philosophy  a  man  chooses 
depends  entirely  upon  what  kind  of  man 
he  is ;  for  a  philosophical  system  is  not  a 
piece  of  dead  household  furniture,  which 
you  may  use  or  not  use,  but  is  animated 
by  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has  it.  Men 
of  a  naturally  weak-minded  character,  or 
who  have  become  weak-minded  and  crooked 
through  intellectual  slavery,  scholarly  lux- 
ury and  vanity,  will  never  elevate  them- 
selves to  idealism. 

You  can  show  the  dogmatist  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  inconsequence  of  bis  system,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  directly;  you  can 
confuse  and  terrify  him  from  all  sides ;  but 
you  cannot  convince  him,  because  ho  is  un- 
able to  listen  to  and  examine  with  calm- 
ness what  he  cannot  tolerate.  If  Idealism 
should  prove  to  be  the  only  real  Philosophy, 
it  will  also  appear  that  a  man  must  be  born 
a  philosopher,  be  educated  to  be  one,  and 
educate  himself  to  be  one;  but  that  no 
human  art  (no  external  force)  can  make  a 
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philosopher  out  of  him.  Hence,  this  Sci- 
ence expects  few  proselytes  from  men  who 
have  already  formed  their  character;  if 
our  Philosophy  has  any  hopes  at  all,  it  en- 
tertains them  rather  from  the  young  gene- 
ration, the  natural  vigor  of  which  has  not 
yet  heen  submerged  in  the  weak-minded- 
nessof  the  age. 

YI.  But  dogmatism  is  totally  incapable 
of  explaining  what  it  should  explain,  and 
this  is  decisive  in  regard  to  its  insufficien- 
cy. It  is  to  explain  the  representation  of 
things,  and  proposes  to  explain  them  as  an 
effect  of  the  Things.  Now,  the  dogmatist 
cannot  deny  what  immediate  conscious- 
ness asserts  of  this  representation.  What, 
then,  does  it  assert  thereof  ?  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  put  in  a  conception  what 
can  only  be  gathered  in  immediate  contem- 
plation, nor  to  exhaust  that  ^hich  forms  a 
greal  portion  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge. 
I  will  merely  recall  to  memory  what  every 
one,  who  has  but  firmly  looked  within  him- 
self, must  long  since  have  discovered. 

The  Intelligence,  as  such,  sees  iUelff  and 
this  seeing  of  its  self  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  ail  that  appertains  to  the  Intel- 
ligence ;  and  in  this  immediate  uniting  of 
Being  and  Seeing  the  nature  of  the  Intel- 
ligence consists.  Whatever  is  in  the  In- 
telligence, whatever  the  Intelligence  is 
itself,  the  Intelligence  is  for  Uaelf  and 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  ihh  for  itself  is  it 
this,  as  Intelligence. 

I  think  this  or  that  object !  Now  what 
does  this  mean,  and  how  do  I  appear  to 
myself  in  this  Thinking  ?  Not  otherwise 
than  thus:  I  produce  certain  conditions 
within  myself,  if  the  object  is  a  mere  in- 
vention ;  bat  if  the  objects  are  real  and 
exist  without  my  invention,  I  simply  con- 
template, as  a  spectator,  the  production  of 
those  conditions  within  me.  They  are 
within  me  only  in  so  far  as  I  contemplate 
them ;  my  contemplation  and  their  Being 
are  inseparably  united. 

A  Thing,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  this 
or  that ;  but  as  soon  as  the  question  is  put : 
For  whom  is  it  this  ?  Nobody,  who  but 
comprehends  the  word,  will  reply :  For 
itself!  But  he  will  have  to  add  the 
thought  of  an  Intelligence,  for  which  the 
Thing  is  to  be;  whiley  on  the  contrary,  the 


Intelligence  is  self-sufficient  and  requires 
no  additional  thought.  By  thinking  it  as 
the  Intelligence  you  include  already  that 
for  which  it  is  to  be.  Hence,  there  is  in 
the  Intelligence,  to  express  myself  figura- 
tively, a  twofold — Being  and  Seeing,  the 
Real  and  the  Ideal ;  and  in  the  inseparabil- 
ity of  this  twofold  the  nature  of  the  Intelli- 
gence consists,  while  the  Thing  is  simply 
a  unit — the  Real.  Hence  Intelligence  and 
Thing  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other ; 
they  move  in  two  worlds,  between  which 
there  is  no  bridge. 

The  nature  of  the  Intelligence  and  its 
particular  determinations  Dogmatism  en- 
deavors to  explain  by  the  principle  of 
Causality ;  the  Intelligence  is  to  be  a  pro- 
duction, the  second  link  in  a  series. 

But  the  principle  of  causality  applies  to 
a  real  series,  and  not  to  a  double  one.  The 
power  of  the  cause  goes  over  into  an  Other 
opposed  to  it,  and  produces  therein  a  Be- 
ing, and  nothing  further ;  a  Being  for  a 
possible  outside  Intelligence,  but  not  for 
the  thing  itself.  Tou  may  give  this  Other 
even  a  mechanical  power,  and  it  will  trans- 
fer the  received  impression  to  the  next 
link,  and  thus  the  movement  proceeding 
from  the  first  may  be  transferred  through 
as  long  a  series  as  you  choose  to  make ; 
but  nowhere  will  you  find  a  link  which  re- 
acts back  upon  itself.  Or  give  the  Other 
the  highest  quality  which  you  can  give  a 
thing — Sensibility — ^whereby  it  will  follow 
the  laws  of  its  own  inner  nature,  and  not 
the  law  given  to  it  by  the  cause— and  it 
will,  to  be  sure,  react  upon  the  outward 
cause ;  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  remain  a 
mere  simple  Being,  a  Being  for  a  possible 
intelligence  outside  of  it.  The  Intelligence 
you  will  not  get,  unless  you  add  it  in  think- 
ing as  the  primary  and  absolute,  the  con- 
nection of  which,  with  this  your  independ' 
ent  Being,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
explain. 

The  series  is  and  remains  a  simple  one ; 
and  you  have  not  at  all  explained  what  was 
to  be  explained.  You  were  to  prove  the 
connection  betweeen  Being  and  Represen- 
tation ;  but  this  you  do  not,  nor  can  you 
do  it ;  for  your  principle  contains  merely 
the  ground  of  a  Being,  and  not  of  a  Repre  - 
sentation,  totally  opposed  to  Being.    You 
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take  aa  immense  leap  into  a  world,  totally 
remoTed  from  your  principle.  This  leap 
they  seek  to  hide  in  Tarioas  ways.  Rig- 
oroQslj  —  and  this  is  the  course  of  con- 
sistent dogmatism,  which  thus  hecomes 
materialism ; — the  soul  is  to  them  no  Thing 
at  all,  and  indeed  nothing  at  all,  hut  merely 
aprodaction,  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  Things  amongst  themselTcs.  But 
this  reciprocal  action  produces  merely  a 
change  in  the  Things,  and  hy  no  means 
anything  apart  from  the  Things,  unless  you 
add  an  observing  intelligence.  The  similes 
which  thej  adduce  to  make  their  system 
comprehensible,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
harmony  reaalting  from  sounds  of  different 
iostraments^  make  its  irrationality  only 
more  apparent.  For  the  harmony  is  not  in 
the  instrnments,  but  merely  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  who  combines  within  himself 
the  manifold  into  One;  and  unless  you 
hare  sncb  a  hearer  there  is  no  harmony  at 
all. 

But  who  can  prevent  Dogmatism  from 
assuming  the  Soul  as  one  of  the  Things, 
per  se?    The  soul  would  thus  belong  to 
what  it  has  postulated  for  the  solution  of 
its   problem,  and,  indeed,  would  thereby 
be  made  the  category  of  cause  and  effect 
spplieable  to  the  Soul  and  the  Things — 
materialism  only  permitting  a  reciprocal 
action  of  the  Things  amongst  themselves — 
and  thoughts  might  now  be  produced.    To 
make  the  Unthinkable  thinkable,  Dogma- 
tism hasj  indeed,  attempted  to  presuppose 
Thing  or  the  Soul,  or  both,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  effect  of  the  Thing  was  tt 
produce  a  representation.    The  Thing,  as 
inflaencing  the  Soul,  is  to  be  such,  as  to 
make  its  influences  representations ;  Qon, 
for  instance,  in  Berkley's  system,  was  such 
a  thing.      (Bis  system  is  dogmatic,  not 
idealistic.)    But  this  does  not  better  mat- 
ters;   we    understand     only    mechanical 
effects,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  under- 
stand any  other  kind  of  effects.    Hence, 
that  presupposition  contains  merely  words^ 
but  there  is  no  sense  In  it.    Or  the  soul 
is  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  every  effect 
upon  the  Soul  turns  into  a  representation. 
But  this   also  we  find  it  impossible    to 
understand. 

In    this  manner   Dogmatism   proceeds 


everywhere,  whatever  phase  it  may  assume. 
In  the  immense  gulf,  which  in  that  system 
remains  always  open  between  Things  and 
Representations,   it  places   a  few  empty 
words  instead  of  an  explanation,  which 
words  may  certainly  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory, but  in  saying  which  nobody  has  ever 
yet  thought,  nor  ever  will  think,  anything. 
For  whenever  one  attempts  to  think  the 
manner  in  which  is    accomplished  what 
Dogmatism  asserts  to  be  accomplished,  the 
whole    idea  vanishes    into    empty  foam. 
Hence   Dogmatism    can    only  repeat   its 
principle,  and  repeat  it  in  different  forms ; 
can  only'  assert  and  re-assert  the  same 
thing ;  but  it  cannot  proceed  from  what  it 
asserts  to  what  is  to  be  explained,  nor  ever 
deduce  the  one  from  the  other.    But  in 
this  deduction  Philosophy  consists.   Hence 
Dogmatism,   even  when  viewed    from  a 
speculative  stand-point,  is  no  Philosophy 
at  all,  but  merely  an  impotent  assertion. 
Idealism  is  the  only  possible  remaining 
Philosophy.    What  we  have  here  said  can 
meet  with  no  objection ;  but  it  may  well 
meet  with  incapability  of  understanding 
it.    That  all  influences  are  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  and  that  no  mechanism  can  pro- 
duce a  representation,  nobody  will  deny, 
who  but  understands  the  words.    But  this 
is  the  very  difficulty.    It  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  and  freedom  of 
spirit  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  in- 
telligence, which  we  have  described,  and 
upon  which  our  whole  refutation  of  Dog- 
matism is  founded.    Many  persons  have 
not  advanced  further  with  their  Thinking 
than  to  comprehend  the  simple  chain  of  na- 
tural mechanismj  and  very  naturally, there- 
fore, the  Representation,  if  they  choose 
to  think  it  at  all,  belongs,  in  their  eyes,  to 
the  same  chain  of  which  alone  they  have 
any  knowledge.    The  Representation  thus 
becomes  to  them  a  sort  of  Thing  of  which 
we  have  divers  examples  in  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  philosophical  writers.  For 
such  persons  Dogmatism  is  sufficient ;  for 
them  there  is  no  gulf , since  the  opposite  does 
not  exist  for  them  at  all.    Hence  you  can- 
not convince  the  Dogmatist  by  the  proof 
just  stated,  however  clear  it  may  be,  for  you 
cannot  bring  the  proof  to  his  knowledge, 
since  he  lacks  the  power  to  comprehend  it. 
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*  Moreoyer,  the  manner  in  wbich  Dogma* 
tism  is  treated  here,  is  opposed  to  the  mild 
way  of  thinking  which  characterizes  our 
age,  and  which,  though  it  has  been  ezten- 
siyelj  accepted  in  all  ages,  has  never  been 
converted  to  an  express  principle  except  in 
ours ;  i.  e.  that  philosophers  must  not  be 
so  strict  in  their  logic ;  in  philosophy  one 
should  not  be  so  particular  as,  for  instance, 
in  Mathematics.  If  persons  of  this  mode 
of  thinking  see  but  a  few  links  of  the 
chain  and  the  rule,  according  to  which 
conclusions  are  drawn,  they  at  once  fill  up 
the  remaining  part  through  their  imagina- 
tion, never  investigating  further  of  what 
they  may  consist.  If,  for  instance,  an 
Alexander  Von  loch  tells  them :  "  All 
things  are  determined  by  natural  neces- 
sity ;  now  our  representations  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  Things,  and  our 
will  depends  upon  our  repreAntations : 
hence  all  our  will  is  determined  by  natural 
necessity,  and  our  opinion  of  a  free  will  is 
mere  deception !" — then  these  people  think 
it  mightily  comprehensible  and  clear,  al- 
though there  is  no  sense  in  it ;  and  they  go 
away  convinced  and  satisfied  at  the  strin- 
gency of  this  his  demonstration. 

I  must  call  to  mind,  that  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  does  not  proceed  from  this 
mild  way  of  thinking,  nor  calculate  upon 
it.  If  only  a  single  link  in  the  long  chain 
it  has  to  draw  does  not  fit  closely  to  the 
following,  this  Science  does  not  pretend  to 
have  established  anything. 

VII.  Idealism,  as  we  have  said  above 
explains  the  determinations  of  conscious- 
ness from  the  activity  of  the  Intelligence, 
which,  in  its  view,  is  only  active  and  abso- 
lute, not  passive ;  since  it  is  postulated 
as  the  first  and  highest,  preceded  by  noth- 
ing, which  might  explain  its  passivity. 
From  the  same  reason  actual  Existence  can- 
not well  be  ascribed  to  the  Intelligenca, 
since  such  Existence  is  the  result  of  re- 
ciprocal causality,  but  there  is  nothing 
wherewith  the  Intelligence  might  be  placed 
in  reciprocal  causality.  From  the  view  of 
Idealism,  the  Intelligence  is  a  Doing y  and 
absolutely  nothing  else ;  it  is  even  wrong 
'  call  it  an  Active^  since  this  expression 
nts  to  something  existing,  in  which  the 
7ity  is  inherent. 


But  to  assume  anything  of  this  kind  is 
against  the  principle  of  Idealism,  which 
proposes  to  deduce  all  other  things  from 
the  Intelligence.  Now  certain  determined 
representations  —  as,  for  instance,  of  a 
world,  of  a  material  world  in  space,  exist- 
ing without  any  work  of  our  own — are  to 
be  deduced  from  the  action  of  the  Intelli- 
gence; but  you  cannot  deduce  anything 
determined  from  an  undetermined;  the 
form  of  all  deductions,  the  category  of 
ground  and  sequence,  is  not  applicable 
here.  Hence  the  action  of  the  Intelligence, 
which  is  made  the  ground,  must  be  a  de- 
termined action,  and  since  the  action  of 
the  Intelligence  itself  is  the  highest  ground 
of  explanation,  that  action  must  be  so  de- 
termined by  the  Intelligence  itself,  and  not 
by  anything  foreign  to  it.  Hence  the  n^e- 
supposition  of  Idealism  will  be  this :  the  In- 
telligence acts,  but  by  its  very  essence  it 
can  only  act  in  a  certain  manner.  If  this 
necessary  manner  of  its  action  is  considered 
apart  from  the  action,  it  may  properly  be 
called  Laws  of  Action.  Hence,  there  are 
necessary  laws  of  the  Intelligence. 

This  explains  also,  at  the  same  time,  the 
feeling  of  necessity^  which  accompanies 
the  determined  representations ;  the  Intel- 
ligence experiences  in  those  cases,  not  an 
impression  from  without,  but  feels  in  its 
action  the  limits  of  its  own  Essence.  Id 
so  far  as  Idealism  makes  this  only  reason- 
able and  really  explanatory  presupposition 
of  necessary  laws  of  the  Intelligence,  it  is 
called  Critical  or  Transcendental  Idealism. 
A' transcendent  Idealism  would  be  a  sys- 
tem which  were  to  undertake  a  deduction 
of  determined  representations  from  the 
free  and  perfectly  lawless  action  of  the 
Intelligence:  an  altogether  contradictory 
presupposition,  since,  as  we  have  said 
above,  the  category  of  ground  and  sequence 
is  not  applicable  in  that  case. 

The  laws  of  action  of  the  Intelligence, 
as  sure  as  they  are  to  be  founded  in  the 
one  nature  of  the  Intelligence,  constitute 
in  themselves  a  system ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
fact  that  the  Intelligence  acts  in  this  par- 
ticular manner  under  this  particular  con- 
dition is  explainable,  and  explainable  be- 
cause under  a  condition  it  has  always  a 
determined  mode  of  action,  which  again  is 
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explainable  from  one  highest  fandamental 
law.    Iq  the  coarse  of  its  action  the  Intel- 
ligence gives  itself  its  own  laws  $  and  this 
legislation  itself  is  done  hj  virtue  of  a 
higher  necessary  action  or  Representation. 
For  instance :  the  law  of  Causality  is  not  a 
first  original  law,  but  only  one  of  the  many 
modes  of  combining  the  manifold,  and  to 
be  deduced  from  the  fandamental  law  of 
this  combination ;  this  law  of  combining 
the  manifold  is  again,  like  the  manifold 
itself,  to  be  dedaced  from  higher  laws. 

Hence,  even  Critical  Idealism  can  pro- 
ceed in  a  twofold  manner.  Either  it  de- 
daces  this  system  of  neeessary  modes  of 
action,  and  together  with  it  the  objective 
representations  arising  therefrom,  really 
from  the  fondamental  laws  of  the  Intelli- 
gence, and  thos  causes  gradually  to  arise 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  reader  or  hearer 
the  whole  extent  of  our  representations ;  or 
it  gathers  these  laws — perhaps  as  they  are 
already  immediately  applied  to  objects; 
hence,  in  a  lower  condition,  and  then  they 
are  called  categories — ^gathers  these  laws 
somewhere,  and  now  asserts,  that  the  ob- 
jects are  determined  and  regulated  by 
them. 

I  ask  the  critic  wlfo  follows  the  last- 
mentioned  method,  and  who  does  not  de- 
duce the  assumed  laws  of  the  Intelligence 
from  the  Essence  of  the  Intelligence, 
where  he  gets  the  material  knowledge  of 
these  laws,  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
just  these  very  same  laws ;  for  instance, 
that  of  Substantiality  or  Causality  ?  For 
I  do  not  want  to  trouble  him  yet  with  the 
question,  how  he  knows  that  they  are  mere* 
immanent  laws  of  the  Intelligence.  They 
are  the  laws  which  are  immediately  applied 
to  objects,  and  he  can  only  have  obtained 
them  by  abstraction  from  these  objects, 
i.  e.  from  Experience.  It  is  of  no  avail  if 
he  takes  them,  by  a  roundabout  way,  from 
logic,  for  logic  is  to  him  only  the  result 
of  abstraction  from  the  objects,  and  hence 
he  would  do  indirectly,  what  directly  might 
appear  too  clearly  in  its  true  nature. 
Hence  he  can  prove  by  nothing  that  his 
postulated  Laws  of  Thinking  are  really 
Laws  of  Thinking,  are  really  nothing  but 
immanent  laws  of  the  Intelligence.  The 
Dogmatist  msserts  in  opposition,  that  they 
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are  not,  but  that  they  are  general  quali- 
ties of  Things,  founded  on  the  nature  of 
Things,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  place  more  faith  in  the  unproved 
assertion  of  the  one  than  in  the  unproved 
assertion  of  the  other.  This  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, indeed,  famishes  no  understand- 
ing that  and  why  the  Intelligence  should  act 
just  in  this  particular  manner.  To  produce 
such  an  understanding,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  premise  something  which  can  only 
appertain  to  the  Intelligence,  and  from 
those  premises  to  deduce  before  our  eyes 
the  laws  of  Thinking. 

By  such  a  course  of  proceeding  it  is 
above  all  incomprehensible  how  the  object 
itself  is  obtained;  for  although  you  may 
admit  the  unproved  postulates  of  the  critic, 
they  explain  nothing  further  than  the 
qualities  and  relatione  of  the  Thing :  (that 
it  is,  for  instance,  in  space,  manifested  in 
time,  with  accidences  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a. substance,  &c.)  But  whence 
that  which  has  these  relations  and  quali-» 
ties?  whence  then  the  substance  which 
is  clothed  in  these  forms  ?  This  substance- 
Dogmatism  takes  refuge  in,  and  you  have- 
but  increased  the  evil. 

We  know  very  well :  the  Thing  arises  only 
from  an  act  done  in  accordance  with  these 
laws,  and  is,  indeed,  nothing  else  than 
all  theee  relatione  gathered  together  by  the 
power  of  imagination ;  and  all  these  rela- 
tions together  are  the  Thing.  The  Object 
is  the  original  Synthesis  of  all  these  con- 
ceptions. Form  and  Substance  are  not 
separates ;  the  whole  formness  is  the  sub* 
stance,  and  only  in  the  analysis  do  we  ar-^ 
rive  at  separate  forms. 

But  this  the  critic,  who  follows  the  above' 
method,  can  only  assert,  and  it  is  even  a 
secret  whence  he  knows  it,  if  he  does  know 
it%  Until  you  cause  the  whole  Thing  tOi 
arise  before  the  eyes  of  the  thinker,  yoa 
have  not  pursued  Dogmatism  into  its  last' 
hiding  places.  But  this  is  only  possible* 
by  letting  the  Intelligence  act  in  its  whole^ 
and  not  in  its  partial,  lawfulness. 

Hence,  an  Idealism  of  this  character  is 
unproven  and  unprovable.  Against  Dog- 
matism it  has  no  other  weapon  than  the 
assertion  that  it  is  in  the  right ;  and  against 
the  more  perfected  criticism  no  other  wea* 
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pon  than  impotent  anger,  and  the  assu- 
rance that  joa  can  go  no  further  than  itself 
goes. 

Finally  a  system  of  this  character  puts 
forth  only  those  laws^  according  to  which 
the  objects  of  external  experience  are  de- 
termined. But  these  constitute  by  far  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  laws  of  the  Intelli- 
gence. Hence,  on  the  field  of  Practical  Rea- 
son and  of  Reflectife  Judgment,  this  half 
criticism,  lacking  the  insight  into  the 
whole  procedure  of  reason,  gropes  about 
as  in  total  darkness. 

The  method  of  complete  transcendental 
Idealism,  which  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
pursues,  I  have  explained  once  before  in 
my  Essay,  On  the  conception  of  the  Science 
of  Knoioledge.  I  cannot  understand  why 
that  Essay  has  not  been  understood ;  but 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  am  assured  it  has 
not  been  understood.  I  am  therefore  com- 
pelled to  repeat  what  I  have  said,  and  to 
Recall  to  mind  that  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  correct  understanding  thereof* 

This  Idealism  proceeds  from  a  single 
fundamental  Law  of  Reason,  which  is  im- 
mediately shown  as  contained  in  con- 
sciousness. This  is  done  in  the  following 
manner :  The  teacher  of  that  Science  re- 
quests his  reader  or  hearer  to  think  freely 
a  certain  conception.  If  he  does  so,  he  will 
find  himself  forced  to  proceed  in  a  partic- 
ular manner.  Two  things  are  to  be  distin- 
guished here  :  the  act  of  Thinking«which  is 
required — the  realization  of  which  depends 
upon  each  individual's  freedom, — and  un- 
less he  realizes  it  thus,  he  will  not  under- 
stand anything  which  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  teaches;  and  the  necessary 
manner  in  which  it  alone  can  be  realized, 
which  manner  is  grounded  in  the  Essence 
of  the  Intelligence,  and  does  not  depend 
apon  freedom;  it  is  something  n€cewary, 
but  which  is  only  discoyered  in  and  to- 
gether with  a  free  action ;  it  is  something 
dueoveredj  but  the  discovery  of  which  de- 
pends upon  an  act  of  freedom. 

So  far  as  this  goes,  the  teacher  of  Ideal- 
ism shows  his  assertion  to  be  contained  in 
immediate  consciousness.  But  that  this 
necessary  manner  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  all  reason,  that  from  it  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  necessary  representations,  not 


only  of  a  world  and  the  determinedness  and 
relations  of  objects,  but  also  of  ourselTea, 
as  free  and  practical  beings  acting  under 
laws,  can  be  deduced.  All  this  is  a  mere 
presupposition,  which  can  only  be  proven 
by  the  actual  deduction,  which  deduction  is 
therefore  the  real  business  of  the  teacher. 

In  realizing  this  deduction,  he  proceeds 
as  foUows  :  He  shows  that  the  first  funda* 
mental  law  which  was  discovered  in  im- 
mediate consciousness,  is  not  possible,  unless 
a  second  action  is  combined  with  it,  which 
again  is  not  possible  without  a  third  action; 
and  so  on,  until  the  conditions  of  the  First 
are  completely  exhausted^  and  itself  is  now 
made  perfectly  comprehensible  in  its  posei* 
bUity.  The  teacher's  method  is  a  contin- 
ual progression  from  the  conditioned  to 
the  condition.  The  condition  becomes 
again  conditioned,  and  its  condition  is  next 
to  be  discovered. 

If  the  presupposition  of  Idealism  is  cor- 
rect, and  if  no  errors  have  been  made  in  the 
deduction,  the  last  result,  as  containing  all 
the  conditions  of  the  first  act,  must  con- 
tain the  system  of  all  necessary  representa- 
tions, or  the  total  experience ; — a  compari- 
son, however,  which  is. not  instituted  in 
Philosophy  itself,  but  only  after  that  sci- 
ence has  finished  its  work. 

For  Idealism  has  not  kept  this  experi- 
ence in  sight,  as  the  preknown  object  and 
result,  which  it  should  arrive  at;  in  its 
course  of  proceeding  it  knows  nothing  at 
all  of  experience,  and  does  not  look  upon 
it ;  it  proceeds  from  its  starting  point  ac- 
cording to  its  rules,  careless  as  to  what  the 
result  of  its  investigations  might  turn  out 
to  be.  The  right  angle,  from  which  it  has 
to  draw  its  straight  line,  is  given  to  it ;  is 
there  any  need  of  another  point  to  which 
the  line  should  be  drawn  ?  Surely  not ;  for 
all  the  points  of  its  line  are  already  given 
to  it  with  the  angle.  A  certain  number  is 
given  to  yon.  You  suppose  that  it  is 
the  product  of  certain  factors.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  search  for  the  product  of 
these  factors  according  to  the  well-known 
rules.  Whether  that  product  will  agree 
with  the  given  number,  you  will  find  out, 
without  any  difficulty,  as  soon  as  you  have 
obtained  it*  The  given  number  is  the  total 
experience ;  those  faotors  are :  the  part  of 
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immediate  oonseiousness  which  was  dis* 
eoTered,  and  the  laws  of  Thinking ;  the 
multiplication  is  the  Philosophizing.  Those 
who  adrise  jou^  while  philosophizing, 
also  to  keep  an  eje  npon  experience,  advise 
yoa  to  change  the  factors  a  little,  and  to 
multiply  fiUsely,  so  as  to  obtain  by  all 
means  corresponding  numbers ;  a  course  of 
proceeding  as  dishonest  as  it  is  shallow. 
In  so  far  as  those  final  results  of  Idealism 
are  Tiewed  as  such,  as  consequences  of  our 
reasoning,  they  are  what  is  called  the  a 
priori  of  the  human  mind ;  and  in  so  far 
as  they  are  viewed,  also — if  they  should 
agree  with  experience — as  given  in  expe- 
rience, they  are  called  a  posteriori.  Hence 
the  a  priori  and  the  a  posteriori  are,  in  a 
true  Philosophy,  not  two,  but  one  and  the 
same,  only  viewed  in  two  different  ways, 
and  distinguished  only  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  obtained.  Philosophy  an- 
ticipates the  whole  experience,  thinks  it 
only  as  necessary  ;  and,  in  so  far,  Philoso- 
phy is,  in  comparison  with  real  experience, 
a  priorL  The  number  is  a  posteriori^  if  re- 
garded as  given ;  the  same  number  is  a 
prioru  if  regarded  as  product  of  the  fac- 
tors. Whosoever  says  otherwise  knows 
not  what  he  talks  about. 

If  the  results  of  a  Philosophy  do  not 
agree  with  experience,  that  Philosophy  is 
surely  wrong ;  for  it  has  not  fulfilled  its 
promise  of  deducing  the  whole  experience 
from  the  necessary  action  of  the  intelli- 
gence. In  that  case,  either  the  presuppo- 
sition of  transcendental  Idealism  is  alto- 
gether incorrect,  or  it  has  merely  been  in- 
correctly treated  in  the  particular  repre- 
sentation of  that  science.  Kow,  since  the 
problem,  to  explain  experience  from  its 
ground,  is  a  problem  contained  in  human 
reason,  and  as  no  rational  man  will  ad- 
mit that  human  reason  contains  any  prob- 
lem the  solution  of  which  is  altogether  im- 
possible; and  since,  moreover,  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  solving  it,  the  dogmatic 
system  (which,  as  we  have  shown,  cannot 
accomplish  what  it  promises)  and  the  Ideal- 
istie  system,  every  resolute  Thinker  will 
always  declare  that  the  latter  has  been  the 
ease ;  that  the  presupposition  in  itself  is 
eorreet  enough,  and  that  no  failure  in  at- 
tempt to  represent  it  should  deter  men 


from  attempting  it  again  until  finally  it 
must  succeed.  The  course  of  this  Ideal- 
ism proceeds,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  fact 
of  consciousness — but  which  is  only  obtain- 
ed by  a  free  act  of  Thinking — to  the  total 
experience.  Its  peculiar  ground  is  be- 
tween these  two.  It  is  not  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness and  does  not  belong  within  the 
sphere  of  experience;  and,  indeed,  how 
could  it  be  called  Philosophy  if  it  did,  since 
Philosophy  has  to  discover  the  ground  of 
experience,  and  since  the  ground  lies,  of 
course,  beyond  the  sequence.  It  is  the 
production  of  free  Thinking,  but  proceed- 
ing according  to  laws.  This  will  be  at  once 
clear,  if  we  look  a  little  closer  at  the  funda- 
mental assertion  of  Idealism.  It  proves 
that  the  Postulated  is  not  possible  without 
a  second,  this  not  without  ^  third,  &c.,  &o.; 
hence  none  of  all  its  conditions  is  possible 
alone  and  by  itself,  but  each  one  is  only 
possible  in  its  union  with  all  the  rest. 
Hence,  according  to  its  own  assertion,  only 
the  Whole  is  found  in  consciousness,  and 
this  Whole  is  the  experience.  You  want 
to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  it ;  hence 
you  must  analyze  it,  not  by  blindly  groping 
about,  but  according  to  the  fixed  rule  of 
composition,  so  that  it  arises  under  your 
eyes  as  a  Whole.  Tou  are  enabled  to  do 
this  because  you  have  the  power  of  ab^ 
straction ;  because  in  free  Thinking  you  can 
certainly  take  hold  of  each  single  condi- 
tion. For  consciousness  contains  not  only 
necessity  of  Representations,  but  also  free- 
dom thereof ;  and  this  freedom  again  may 
proceed  according  to  rules.  The  Whole  is 
given  to  you  from  the  point  of  view  of  ne- 
cessary consciousness ;  you  find  it  just  as 
you  find  yourself.  But  the  composition  of 
this  Whole,  the  order  of  its  arrangement, 
is  produced  by  freedom.  Whosoever  un- 
dertakes this  act  of  freedom,  becomes  con- 
scious of  freedom,  and  thus  establishes,  as 
it  were,  a  new  field  within  his  conscious- 
ness ;  whosoever  does  not  undertake  it,  for 
him  this  new  field,  dependent  thereupon^ 
does  not  exist.  The  chemist  composes  a 
body,  a  metal  for  instance,  from  its  ele- 
ments* The  common  beholder  sees  the 
metal  well  known  to  him ;  the  chemist  be- 
holds, moreover,  the  composition  thereof 
and  the  elements  which  it  comprises.    Do 
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both  now  see  different  objects?  I  should 
think  not !  Both  see  the  same,  only  in  a 
different  manner.  The  chemist's  sight  is 
a  priori ;  he  sees  the  separates ;  the  ordi- 
nary beholder's  sight  is  a  posteriori ;  he 
sees  the  Whole.  The  only  distinction  is 
this :  the  chemist  mast  first  analyze  the 
Whole  before  he  can  compose  it,  because 
he  works  upon  an  object  of  which  he  can- 
not know  the  rule  of  composition  before 
he  has  analysed  it ;  while  the  philosopher 
can  compose  without  a  foregoing  analysis^ 
because  he  knows  already  the  rule  of  his 
object,  of  reason. 

Henoe  the  content  of  Philosophy  can 
claim  no  other  reality  than  that  of  neces- 
sary Thinking,  on  the  condition  that  you 
debire  to  think  of  the  ground  of  Expe- 
rience. The  Intelligence  can  only  be 
thought  as  actiye^  and  can  only  be  thought 


active  in  this  particular  manner !  Such  is 
the  assertion  of  Philosophy.  And  this 
reality  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  Philosophy, 
since  it  is  evident  from  the  development  of 
that  science  that  there  is  no  other  reality. 

This  now  described  complete  critical 
Idealism,  the  Science  of  Knowledge  intends 
to  establish.  What  I  have  said  just  now 
contains  the  conception  of  that  science,  and 
I  shall  listen  to  no  objections  which  may 
touch  this  conception,  since  no  one  oan 
know  better  than  myself  what  I  intend  to 
accomplish,  and  to  demonstrate  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  thing  which  is  already  rea- 
lized, is  ridiculous. 

Objections,  to  be  legitimate,  should  only 
be  raised  against  the  elaboration  of  that 
conception,  and  should  only  consider 
whether  it  has  fulfilled  what  it  promised  to 
accomplish  or  not. 


ANALYTICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAY  UPON  THE  ESTHETICS 

OP  HEGEL. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Having  undertaken  to  translate  into  our 
language  the  Esthetics  of  Hegel,  we  hope 
to  render  a  new  service  to  our  readers,  by 
presenting,  in  an  analysis  at  once  cursory 
and  detailed  the  outline  of  the  ideas  which 
form  the  basis  of  that  vast  work.  The 
thought  of  the  author  will  appear  shorn  of 
its  rich  developments  ;  but  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  seise  the  general  spirit,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  work,  and 
to  appreciate  their  value.  In  order  not  to 
mar  the  clearness  of  our  work,  we  shall 
abstain  from  mingling  criticism  with  expo- 
sition; but  reserve  for  the  conclusion  .a 
general  judgment  upon  this  book,  which 
represents  even  to-day  the  state  of  the 
philosophy  of  art  in  Germany. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  first  treats  of  the  beautiful  in  art  in 
general;  the  eecondy  of  the  general  forme  of 
art  in  ite  hietorie  development;  the  third 
aantaine  the  tgeUmqfihe  arte-^the theory 


of  architecture^  sculpture^  painting^  muUc, 
and  poetry- 

PART  I. 

or  THK  BEAUTIFUL  IN  ART. 

In  an  extended  introduction,  Hegel  lays 
the  foundations  of  the  science  of  the  Beau- 
tiful :  he  defines  its  object,  demonstrates 
its  legitimacy,  and  indicates  its  method ; 
he  then  undertakes  to  determine  the  nature 
and  the  end  of  art.  Upon  each  of  these 
points  let  us  endeavor  to  state,  in  a  brief 
manner,  his  thought,  and,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, explain  it. 

iEsthetics  is  the  science  of  the  BeautifuL 
The  Beautiful  manifests  itself  in  nature  and 
in  art;  but  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  forms  under  which  beauty  presents 
itself  in  the  real  world,  does  not  permit 
their  description  and  systematic  classifi- 
cation. The  science  of  the  Beautiful  has 
then  as  its  principal  object,  art  and  its 
works ;  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts* 
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Is  art  a  proper  object  of  science  ?  No, 
ondoabtedlj,  if  we  consider  it  only  as  an 
amusement  or  a  frivolous  relaxation,  fiat 
it  has  a  nobler  purpose.  It  will  even  be  a 
misconception  of  its  trae  aim  to  regard  it 
simply  as  an  auxiliary  of  morals  and  re* 
ligion.  Although  it  often  serves  as  inter- 
preter of  moral  and  religious  ideas,  it  pre- 
serves its  independence.  Its  proper  object 
is  to  reveal  truth  under  sensuous  forms. 

Nor  is  it  allowable  to  say  that  it  pro- 
duces its  effects  by  illusion.  Appearance, 
here,  is  truer  than  reality.  The  images 
which  it  places  under  our  eyes  are  more 
ideal,  more  transparent,  and  also  more  du- 
rable than  the  mobile  and  fugitive  existen- 
ces of  the  real  world.  The  world  of  art  is 
truer  than  that  of  nature  and  of  history. 

Can  sciencf  subject  to  its  formulas  the 
free  creations  of  the  imagination?  Art 
and  science,  it  is  true,  differ  in  their  meth- 
ods ;  but  imagination,  also,  has  its  laws ; 
though  free,  it  has  not  the  right  to  be  law- 
less. In  art,  nothing  is  arbitrary;  its 
ground  is  the  essence  of  things ;  its  form  is 
borrowed  from  the  real  world,  and  the 
Beautiful  is  the  accord,  the  harmony  of 
the  two  terms.  Philosophy  recognizes  in 
works  of  art  the  eternal  content  of  its 
meditations,  the  lofty  conceptions  of  in- 
telligence, the  passions  of  man,  and  the 
motives  of  his  volition.  Philosophy  does 
not  pretend  to  furnish  prescriptions  to  art, 
but  is  able  to  give  useful  advice ;  it  fol- 
lows it  in  its  procedures,  it  points  out  to 
it  the  paths  whereon  it  may  go  astray ;  it 
alone  can  furnish  to  criticism  a  solid  basis 
and  i&xed  principles. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  followed,  two 
exclusive  and  opposite  courses  present 
themselves.  The  one,  empiric  and  historiCy 
seeks  to  draw  from  the  study  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  the  laws  of  criticism  and  the 
principles  of  taste.  The  other,  rational 
and  a  priori,  rises  immediately  to  the  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  and  deduces  from  it  cer- 
tain general  rules.  Aristotle  and  Plato  re- 
present these  two  methods.  The  first 
reaches  only  a  narrow  theory,  incapable  of 
comprehending  art  in  its  universality  ;  the 
other,  isolating  itself  on  the  heights  of 
metaphysics,  knows  not  how  to  descend 
therefrom  to  apply  itself  to  particular  arts, 


and  to  appreciate  their  works.  The  true 
method  consists  in  the  union  of  these  two 
methods,  in  their  reconciliation  and  simul- 
taneous employment.  To  a  positive  ac- 
quaintance with  works  of  art,  to  the  dis- 
crimination and  delicacy  of  taste  neces- 
sary to  appreciate  them,  there  should  be 
joined  philosophic  reflection,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  seizing  the  Beautiful  in  itself, 
and  of  *  comprehending  its  characteristics 
and  immutable  laws. 

What  is  the  nature  of  art?  The  answer 
to  this  question  can  only  be  the  philosophy 
of  art  itself ;  and,  furthermore,  this  again 
can  be  perfectly  understood  only  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  philosophic  sciences. 
One  is  here  compelled  to  limit  himself  to 
general  reflections,  and  to  the  discussion 
of  received  opinions. 

In  the  first  place,  art  is  a  product  of  hu- 
man activity,  a  creation  of  the  mind.  What 
distinguishes  it  from  science  is  this,  that 
it  is  the  fruit  of  inspiration,  not  of  reflec- 
tion. On  this  account  it  can  not  be  learned 
or  transmitted;  it  is  a  gift  of  genius. 
Nothing  can  possibly  supply  a  lack  of  tal- 
ent in  the  arts. 

Let  us  guard  ourselves  meanwhile  from 
supposing  that,  like  the  blind  forces  of 
nature,  the  artist  does  not  know  what  he 
does,  that  reflection  has  no  part  in  his 
works.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
arts  a  technical  port  which  must  be  learned, 
and  a  skill  which  is  acquired  by  practice. 
Furthermore,  the  more  elevated  art  be- 
comes, the  more  it  demands  an  extended 
and  varied  culture,  a  study  of  the  objects 
of  nature,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  This  is  eminently  true 
of  the  higher  spheres  of  art,  especially  in 
Poetry. 

If  works  of  a^t  are  creations  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  they  are  not  on  that  account 
inferior  to  those  of  nature.  They  are,  it 
is  true,  living,  only  in  appearance ;  but  the 
aim  of  art  is  not  to  create  living  beings ; 
it  seeks  to  offer  to  the  spirit  an  image  of 
life  clearer  than  the  reality.  In  this,  it 
surpcuses  nature.  There  is  also  something 
divine  in  man,  and  God  derives  no  less 
honor  from  the  works  of  human  intcUigeneo 
than  from  the  works  of  nature. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  which  incites  maa 
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to  the  produotion  of  each  works  ?  Is  it  a 
oaprieoy  a  freak,  or  an  earnest,  fundamen- 
tal inclination  of  his  natare  P 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  causes 
him  to  seek  in  science  food  for  his  mind, 
in  puhlio  life  a  theatre  for  his  activity.  In 
science  he  endeayore  to  cognise  the  truth, 
pure  and  nnveiled;  in  art,  truth  appears 
to  him  not  in  its  pure  form,  hut  expressed 
hj  images  which  strike  his  sense  at  the  same 
time  that  they  speak  to  his  intelligence. 
This  is  the  principle  in  which  art  originates, 
and  which  assigns  to  it  a  rank  so  high 
among  the  creations  of  the  human  mind. 

Although  art  is  addressed  to  the  sensi- 
hility,  nevertheless  its  direct  aim  is  not  to 
excite  sensation,  and  to  give  birth  to  pleas- 
ure. Sensation  is  changeful,  varied,  con- 
tradictory. It  represents  only  the  various 
states  or  modifications  of  the  soul.  If  then 
we  consider  only  the  impressions  which 
art  produces  upon  us,  we  make  abstrac- 
tion of  the  truth  which  it  reveals  to  us.  It 
becomes  even  impossible  to  comprehend 
its  grand  effects ;  for  the  sentiments  which 
it  excites  in  us,  are  explicable  only  through 
the  ideas  which  attach  to  them. 

The  sensuous  element,  nevertheless,  oc- 
cupies a  large  place  in  art.  What  part 
must  be  assigned  to  it?  There  are  two 
modes  of  considering  sensuous  objects  in 
their  connection  with  our  mind.  The  first 
ia  that  of  simple  peraeption  of  objects  by 
the  senses.  The  mind  then  knows  only 
their  individual  side,  their  particular  and 
concrete  form;  the  essence,  the  law,  the 
substance  of  things  escapes  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  desire  which  is  awakened 
in  us,  is  a  desire  to  appropriate  them  to  our 
use,  to  consume  them,  to  destroy  them. 
The  soul,  in  the  presence  of  these  objects, 
feels  its  dependence;  it  cannot  contem- 
plate them  with  a  free  and  disinterested 
eye. 

Another  relation  of  sensuous  objects 
with  spirit,  is  that  of  speculative  thought 
or  science.  Here  the  intelligence  is  not 
content  to  perceive  the  object  in  its  con- 
crete form  and  its  individuality;  it  dis- 
oards  the  individual  side  in  order  to  ab- 
stract and  disengage  from  it  the  law,  the 
universal,  the  essence.  Reason  thus  lifts 
itself  above  the  individual  form  perceived 


by  sense,  in  order  to  conceive  the  pare 
idea  in  its  universality. 

Art  differs  both  from  the  one  and  from 
the  other  of  these  modes;  it  holds  the 
mean  between  sensuous  perception  and 
rational  abstraction.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  first  in  that  it  does  not  attach 
Itself  to  the  real  but  to  the  appearance,  to 
the  form  of  the  object,  and  in  that  it  does 
not  feel  any  selfish  longing  to  consume  it, 
to  cause  it  to  serve  a  purpose,  to  utilise  it. 
It  differs  from  science  in  that  it  is  interest- 
ed in  this  particular  object,  and  in  its  sen- 
suous form.  What  it  loves  to  see  in  it,  is 
neither  its  materiality,  nor  the  pure  idea 
in  its  generality,  but  an  appearance,  an 
image  of  the  truth,  something  ideal  which 
appears  in  it ;  it  seises  the  connective  of 
the  two  terms,  their  accor^iftnd  their  inner 
harmony.  Thus  the  want  which  it  feels 
is  wholly  contemplative.  In  the  presence 
of  this  vision  the  soul  feels  itself  freed 
from  all  selfish  desire. 

In  a  word,  art  purposely  creates  images, 
appearances,  desijgned  to  represent  ideas, 
to  show  to  us  the  truth  under  sensuous 
forms.  Thereby  it  has  the  power  of  stir- 
ring the  soul  in  its  prof oundest  depths,  of 
causing  it  to  experience  the  pure  delight 
springing  from  the  sight  and  contempla- 
tion of  the  Beautiful. 

The  two  principles  are  found  equally 
combined  in  the  artist.  The  sensuous  side 
is  included  in  the  faculty  which  creates — 
the  imagination.  It  is  not  by  mechanical 
toil,  directed  by  rules  learned  by  heart 
that  he  executes  his  works ;  nor  is  it  by  a 
process  of  reflection  like  that  of  the  philos- 
opher who  is  seeking  the  truth.  The  mind 
has  a  consciousness  of  itself,  but  it  cannot 
seise  in  an  abstract  manner  the  idea  which 
it  conceives ;  it  can  represent  it  only  under 
sensuous  forms.  The  image  and  the  idea 
coexist  in  thought,  and  cannot  be  separate 
ed.  Thus  the  imagination  is  itself  a 
gift  of  nature.  Scientific  genius  is  rather 
a  general  capacity  than  an  innate  and  spe- 
cial talent.  To  succeed  in^he  arts,  there 
is  necessary  a  determinate  talent  which 
reveals  itself  early  under  the  form  of 
an  active  and  irresistible  longing,  and  . 
a  certain  facility  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  materials  of  art.    It  is  this  which 
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makes  the  painter,  the  Bonlptor,  the  musi- 
cian. \ 

Such  is  the  nature  of  art.  li  it  be  asked, 
what  IB  its  end,  here  we  encounter  the  most 
diTerse  opinions.  The  most  common  is 
that  which  gires  imitation  as  its  object. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the 
theories  upon  art.  Now  of  what  use  to  re- 
produce that  which  nature  already  offers 
to  our  Tiew  ?  This  puerile  talk,  unworthy 
of  spirit  to  which  it  is  addressed,  unworthy 
of  man  who  produces  it,  would  only  end 
in  the  rcTclation  of  its  impotency  and 
the  vanity  of  its  efforts ;  for  the  copy  will 
always  remain  inferior  to  the  original. 
Besides,  the  more  exact  the  imitation,  the 
less  Tirid  is  the  pleasure.  That  which 
pleases  as  is  not  imitation,  but  creation. 
The  Tcry  least  invention  surpasses  all  the 
masterpieces  of  imitation. 

In  vain  is  it  said  that  art  ought  to  imi- 
tate beautiful  Nature.  To  select  is  no 
longer  to  imitate.  Perfection  in  imitation 
is  exactness ;  moreover,  choice  supposes  a 
rule ;  where  find  the  criterion  ?  What 
signifies,  in  fine,  imitation  in  architecture, 
in  music,  and  even  in  poetry  ?  At  most, 
one  can  thus  explain  descriptive  poetry, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  prosaic  kind.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  if,  in  its 
compositions^  art  employs  the  forms  of 
Nature,  and  must  study  them,  its  aim  is 
not  to  copy  and  to  reproduce  them.  Its  mis- 
sion is  higher — ^its  procedure  freer.  Ri- 
val of  nature,  it  represents  ideas  as  well  as 
she,  and  even  better ;  it  uses  her  forms  as 
symbols  to  express  them ;  and  it  fashions 
even  these,  remodels  them  upon  a  type 
more  perfect  and  more  pure.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  its  works  are 
styled  the  creations  of  the  genius  of  man. 

A  second  system  substitutes  expression 
for  imitation.  Art  accordingly  has  for  its 
aim,  not  to  represent  the  external  form  of 
things,  but  their  internal  and  living  prin- 
ciplcy  particularly  the  ideas,  sentiments,' 
passions,  and  conditions  of  the  soul. 

Less  gross  than  the  preceding,  this 
theory  is  no  less  false  and  dangerous. 
Let  VLB  here  distinguish  two  things:  the 
idea  and  the  expression — the  content  and 
the  form.  Now,  if  Art  is  designed  for  ex- 
pression solely — if  expression  is  its  essen- 


tial object — its  content  is  indifferent. 
Provided  that  the  picture  be  faithful,  the 
expression  lively  and  animated,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  vicious,  the  hideous,  the 
ugly,  have  the  same  right  to  figure  here  as 
the  Beautiful.  Immoral,  licentious,  impi- 
ous, the  artist  will  have  fulfilled  his  obli- 
gation and  reached  perfection,  when  he 
has  succeeded  in  faithfully  rendering  a 
situation,  a  passion,  an  idea,  be  it  true  or 
false.  It  is  clear  that  if  in  this  system 
the  object  of  imitation  is  changed,  the 
procedure  is  the  same.  Art  would  be  only 
an  echo,  a  harmonious  language;  a  liv- 
ing mirror,  where  all  sentiments  and  all 
passions  would  find  themselves  reflected, 
the  base  part  and  the  noble  part  of  the  soul 
contending  here  for  the  same  place.  The 
true,  here,  would  be  the  real,  would  include 
objects  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  con- 
tradictory. Indifferent  as  to  the  content, 
the  artist  seeks  only  to  represent  it  well.  He 
troubles  himself  little  concerning  truth  in 
itself.  Skeptic  or  enthusiast  indifferently, 
he  makes  us  partake  of  the  delirium  of 
the  Bacchanals,  or  the  unconcern  of  the 
Sophist.  Such  is  the  system  which  takes 
for  a  motto  the  maxim.  Art  is  for  art;  that 
is  to  say,  mere  expression  for  its  own  sake. 
Its  consequences,  and  the  fatal  tendency 
which  it  has  at  all  times  pressed  upon  the 
arts,  are  well  known. 

A  third  system  sets  up  morctl  perfection 
as  the  aim  of  art.  Ic  cannot  be  denied 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  art  is  te  soften 
and  purify  manners  {emoUit  mores).  In 
mirroring  man  to  himself,  it  tempers  the 
rudeness  of  his  appetites  and  his  passions ; 
it  disposes  him  to  contemplation  and  re- 
flection ;  it  elevates  his  thought  and  sen- 
timents, by  leading  them  to  an  ideal  which 
it  suggests, — to  ideas  of  a  superior  order. 
Art  has,  from  all  time,  been  regarded  as 
a  powerful  instrument  of  civilisation,  as 
an  auxiliary  of  religion.  It  is,  together 
with  religion,  the  earliest  instructor  of 
nations ;  it  is  besides  si  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  minds  incapable  of  comprehending 
truth  otherwise  than  under  the  veil  of  a 
symbol,  and  by  images  that  address  them- 
selves to  the  sense  as  well  as  to  the  spirit. 

But  this  theory,  although  much  superior 
to  the  preceding,  is  no  more  exact.    Its 
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defect  consists  in  oonfoimding  the  moral 
effect  of  art  with  its  real  aim.  This  con- 
fusion has  inconyeniences  which  do  not 
appear  at  the  first  glance.  Let  care  he 
taken,  meanwhile,  leet»  in  thns  assigning 
to  art  a  foreign  aim^  it  he  not  rohhed  of 
its  liberty,  which  is  its  essence,  and  with- 
out which  it  has  no  inspiration — that 
thereby  it  be  not  prevented  from  produ- 
cing the  effects  which  are  to  be  expected 
from  it.  Between  religion,  morals  and 
art,  there  exists  an  eternal  and  intimate 
harmony ;  but  they  are,  none  the  less,  es- 
sentially diTe)rse  forms  of  truth,  and, 
while  preserving  entire  the  bonds  which 
anite  them,  they  claim  a  complete  inde- 
pendence. Art  has  its  peculiar  laws, 
methods  and  jurisdiction ;  though  it  ought 
not  to  wound  the  moral  sense,  yet  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Beautiful  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed. When  its  works  are  pure,  its 
effect  on  the  soul  is  salutary,  but  its  direct 
and  immediate  aim  is  not  this  result. 
Seeking  it,  it  risks  losing  it,  and  does  lose 
its  own  end.  Suppose,  indeed,  that  the 
aim  of  art  should  be  to  instruct,  under  the 
Tcil  of  allegory;  the  idea,  the  abstract 
and  general  thought,  must  be  present  in 
the  spirit  of  the  artist  at  the  Tery  moment 
of  composition.  It  seeks,  then,  a  form 
which  is  adapted  to  that  idea,  and  furn- 
ishes drapery  for  it.  Who  does  not  see 
that  this  procedure  is  the  very  opposite  of 
inspiration  ?  There  can  be  bom  of  it  only 
frigid  and  lifeless  works ;  its  effect  will 
thus  be  neither  moral  nor  religious ;  it 
will  produce  only  ennui. 

Another  consequence  of  the  opinion 
which  makes  moral  perfection  the  object 
of  art  and  its  creations,  is  that  this  end  is 
imposed  so  completely  upon  art,  and  con- 
trols it  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  has  no 
longer  even  a  choice  of  subjects.  The  severe 
moralist  would  have  it  represent  moral 
subjects  alone.  Art  is  then  undone.  This 
system  led  Plato  to  banish  poets  from  his 
republic.  If,  then,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  agreement  of  morality  and 
art,  and  the  harmony  of  their  lawd,  their 
distinct  bases  and  independence  must  also 
be  recognized.  In  order  to  understand 
thoroughly  this  distinction  between  morals 
and  art,  it  is  necessary  to  have  solved  the 


moral  problem.  Morality  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  «*. ought"  by  the  free  will ;  it 
is  the  con^ct  between  passion  and  reason, 
inclination  and  law,  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit.  It  hinges  upon  an  opposition. 
Antagonism  is,  indeed,  the  very  law  of 
the  physical  and  moral  universe.  But  this 
opposition  ought  to  be  cancelled.  This  is 
the  destiny  of  beings  who  by  their  devel- 
opment and  progress  continually  realise 
themselves. 

'  Now,  in  morals,  this  harmony  of  the 
powers  of  our  being,  which  should  restore 
peace  and  happiness,  does  not  exist. 
Morality  proposes  it  as  an  end  to  the  free 
will.  The  aim  and  the  realisation  are  dis- 
tinct. Duty  consists  in  an  incessant  striv- 
ing. Thus,  in  one  respect,  morals  and 
art  have  the  same  principle  and  the  same 
aim ;  the  harmony  of  rectitude,  and  hap> 
piness  of  actions  and  law.  But  that 
wherein  they  differ  is,  that  in  morals  the 
end  is  never  wholly  attained,  it  appears 
separated  from  the  means ;  the  con- 
sequence is  equally  separated  from  the 
principle.  The  harmony  of  rectitude  and 
happiness  ought  to  be  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  virtue.  In  order  to  conceive 
the  identity  of  the  two  terms,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  elevate  one's  self  to  a  superior 
point  of  view,  which  is  not  that  of  morals. 
In  empirical  science  equally,  the  law  ap- 
pears distinct  from  the  phenomenon,  the 
essence  separated  from  its  form.  In  order 
that  this  distinction  may  be  cancelled, 
there  is  necessary  a  mode  of  thinking 
which  is  superior  to  that  of  reflection,  or 
of  empirical  science. 

Art,  on  the  contrary,  offers  to  us  in  a 
visible  image,  the  realised  harmony  of  the 
two  terms  of  existence,  of  the  law  of  be- 
ings and  their  manifestation,  of  essence 
and  form,  of  rectitude  and  happiness. 
The  beautiful  is  essence  realised^  ac- 
tivity in  conformity  with  its  end,  and 
identified  with  it ;  it  is  the  force  which  is 
harmoniously  developed  under  our  eyes, 
in  the  innermost  of  existences,  and 
which  cancels  the  contradictions  of  its 
nature :  happy,  free,  full  of  serenity  in 
the  very  midst  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow. 
The  problem  of  art  is  then  distinct  from 
the  moral  problem.    The  good  is  haxttiony 
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sOQght  for;  beaatj  is  harmony  realized. 
So  must  we  UDderstand  the  thought  of 
H^el;  he  here  only  intimates  it,  but  it 
will  be  fully  developed  in  the  sequel. 

The  true  aim  of  art  is  then  to  represent 
the  Beautiful,  to  reveal  this  harmony.  This 
is  its  only  purpose.  Every  other  aim, 
purifioation,  moral  amelioratiouj  edifioa- 
tion,  are  accessories  or  consequences.  The 
effect  of  the  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful 
is  to  produce  in  us  a  calm  and  pure  joy,  in- 
compatible with  the  gross  pleasures  of 
sense  ;  it  lifts  the  soul  above  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  its  thoughts ;  it  disposes  to  noble 
resolutions  and  generous  actions  by  the 
close  affinity  which  exists  between  the  three 
sentiments  and  the  three  ideas  of  the  Qood, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Divine. 

Such  are  the  principal  ideas  which  this 
remarkable  introduction  contains.  The  re- 
mainder, devoted  to  the  examination  of 
works  which  have  marked  the  development 
of  SDsthetic  science  in  Germany  since 
Kant,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  analysis, 
and  does  not  so  much  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  first  pari  of  the  science  of  aesthetics, 
which  might  be  called  the  Metaphysics  of 
the  Beautiful,  contains,  together  with  the 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful,  the 
general  principles  common  to  all  the  arts. 
Thus  Hegel  here  treats  :  First,  of  the  ah- 
ttractidea  of  the  Beautiful ;  second,  of  the 
Beautiful  in  nature  ;  third,  of  the  Beautiful 
in  arty  or  of  the  ideal.  He  concludes  with 
an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  the  art- 
ist. But  before  entering  upon  these  ques- 
tions, he  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  place  of  art  in  human  life,  and  espe- 
cially Ue  connections  with  religion  and 
philoaophy* 

The  destination  of  man,  the  law  of  his 
nature,  is  to  develop  himself  incessantly, 
to  stretch  unceasingly  towards  the  infinite. 
He  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  pat  an  end 
to  the  opposition  which  he  finds  in  himself 
between  the  elements  and  powers  of  his  be- 
ing;  to  place  them  in  accord  by  realizing 
and  developing  them  externally.  Physical 
life  is  a  struggle  between  opposing  forces, 
and  the  living  being  can  sustain  itself  only 
through  the  conflict  and  the  triumph  of  the 
force  which  constitutes  it.    With  man,  and 


in  the  moral  sphere,  this  conflict  and  pro- 
gressive enfranchisement  are  manifested 
under  the  form  of  freedom,  which  is  the 
highest  destination  of  spirit.  Freedom 
consists  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  which 
it  encounters  within  and  without,  in  re- 
moving the  limits,  in  effacing  all  contra- 
diction, in  vanquishing  evil  and  sorrow,  in 
order  to  attain  to  harmony  with  the  world 
and  with  itself.  In  actual  life,  man  seeks 
to  destroy  that  opposition  by  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  physical  wants.  He  calls  to  his 
aid,  industry  and  the  useful  arts ;  but  he 
obtains  thus  only  limited,  relative,  and 
transient  enjoyments.  He  finds  a  nobler 
pleasure  in  science,  which  furnishes  food 
for  his  ardent  curiosity,  and  promises  to 
reveal  to  him  the  laws  of  nature  and  to 
unveil  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Civil 
life  opens  another  channel  to  his  activity ; 
he  burns  to  realize  his  conceptions ;  he 
marches  to  the  conquest  of  the  right,  and 
pursues  the  ideal  of  justice  which  he  bears 
within  him.  He  endeavors  to  realize  in 
civil  society  his  instinct  of  sociability, 
which  is  also  the  law  of  his  being,  and  one 
of  the  fundamental  inclinations  of  his  mor- 
al nature. 

But  here,  again,  he  attains  an  imperfect 
felicity  ;  he  encounters  limits  and  obstacles 
which  he  cannot  surmount,  and  against 
which,  his  will  is  broken.  He  cannot  ob- 
tain the  perfect  realization  of  his  ideas, 
nor  attain  the  ideal  which  his  spirit  con- 
ceives and  toward  which  it  aspires.  *  He 
then  feels  the  necessity  of  elevating  him- 
self to  a  higher  sphere  where  all  contradic- 
tions are  cancelled ;  where  the  idea  of  the 
good  and  of  happiness  in  their  perfect  ac- 
cord and  their  enduring  harmony  is  real- 
ized. This  profound  want  of  the  soul  is 
satisfied  in  three  ways :  in  art,  in  religion, 
and  in  philosophy.  The  function  of  art  is 
to  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the  true, 
the  infinite,  under  sensuous  forms  ;  for  the 
beautiful  is  the  unity,  the  realized  harmo- 
ny of  two  principles  of  existence,  of  the 
idea  and  the  form,  of  the  infinite  and  the 
finite.  This  is  the  principle  and  the  hid- 
den essence  of  things,  beaming  through 
their  visible  form.  Art  presents  us,  in  its 
works,  the  image  of  this  happy  accord 
where  all  opposition  ceases,  and  where  all 
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contradiction  is  cancelled.  Such  is  the 
aim  of  art :  to  represent  the  divine,  the  in- 
finite, under  sensuous  ^forms.  This  is  its 
mission ;  it  has  no  other  and  this  it  alone 
can  fulfil.  By  this  title  it  takes  its  place 
by  the  side  of  religion,  and  preserves  its 
independence.  It  takes  its  rank  also  with 
philosophy,  whose  object  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  true,  of  absolute  truth. 

Alike  then  as  to  their  general  ground 
and  aims,  these  three  spheres  are  distin- 
guished by  the  form  under  which  they  be- 
come rev.ealed  to  the  spirit  and  conscious- 
ness of  man.  Art  is  addressed  to  sensuous 
perception  and  to  the  imagination;  reli- 
gion is  addressed  to  the  soul,  to  the  con- 
science, and  to  sentiment;  philosophy  is 
addressed  to  pure  thought  or  to  the  reason, 
which  conceives  the  truth  in  an  abstract 
manner. 

Art,  which  offers  us  truth  under  sensu- 
ous forms,  does  not,  however,  respond  to 
the  profoundest  needs  of  the  soul.  The 
spirit  is  possessed  of  the  desire  of  entering 
into  itself,  of  contemplating  the  truth  in 
the  inner  recesses  of  consciousness.  Above 
the  domain  of  art,  then,  religion  is  placedj 
which  reveals  the  infinite,  and  by  medita- 
tion conveys  to  the  depths  of  the  heart,  to 
the  centre  of  the  soulj  that  which  in  art  we 
contemplate  externally.  As  to  philosophy, 
its  peculiar  aim  is  to  conceive  and  to  com- 
prehend, by  the  intellect  alone,  under  an 
abstract  f orm^  that  which  is  given  as  sen- 
timent or  as  sensuous  representation. 

I.  Of  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful, 

After  these  preliminaries^  Hegel  enters 
upon  the  questions  which  form  the  object 
of  this  first  part.  He  treats,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  in  itself, 
in  its  abstract  nature.  Freeing  his  thought 
from  the  metaphysical  forms  which  render 
it  difficult  of  comprehension  to  minds  not 
familiar  with  his  system,  we  arrive  at  this 
definition,  already  contained  in  the  fore- 
going :  the  Beautiful  is  the  true,  that  is  to 
say,  the  essence,  the  inmost  substance  of 
things ;  the  true,  not  such  as  the  mind  con- 
ceives it  in  its  abstract  and  pure  nature, 
but  as  manifested  to  the  senses  under  visi- 
ble forms.  It  is  the  sensuous  manifeeta^ 
ion  of  the  idea,  which  is  the  soul  and 


principle  of  things.  This  definition  recalls 
that  of  Plato :  the  Beautiful  is  the  splendor 
of  the  true. 

What  are  the  characteristios  of  the  beau- 
tiful ?  First,  it  is  infinite  in  this  sense^ 
that  it  is  the  divine  principle  itself  which 
is  revealed  and  manifested,  and  that  the 
form  which  expresses  it,  in  place  of  limit- 
ing it,  realises  it  and  confounds  itself  with 
it ;  second,  it  is  free,  for  true  freedom  is 
not  the  absence  of  rule  and  measure,  it  is 
force  which  develops  itself  easily  and  har- 
moniously. It  appears  in  the  bosom  of 
the  existences  of  the  sensuous  world,  as 
their  principle  of  life,  of  unity,  and  of 
harmony,  whether  free  from  all  obstacle, 
or  victorious  and  triumphant  in  confiict, 
always  calm  and  serene. 

The  spectator  who  contemplates  beauty 
feels  himself  equally  free,  and  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  infinite  nature.  He  tastes 
a  pure  pleasure,  resulting  from  the  felt  ac- 
cord of  the  powers  of  his  being ;  a  celestial 
and  divine  joy,  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  material  pleasures,  and  does  not 
suffer  to  exist  in  the  soul  a  single  impure 
or  gross  desire. 

The  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful 
awakens  no  such  craving;  it  is  self-suf- 
ficing, and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  re- 
turn of  the  me  upon  itself.  It  suffers  the 
object  to  preserve  its  independence  for  its 
own  sake.  The  soul  experiences  some- 
thing analogous  to  divine  felicity ;  it  is 
transported  into  a  sphere  foreign  to  the 
miseries  of  life  and  terrestrial  existence. 

This  theory,  it  is  apparent,  would  need 
only  to  be  developed  to  return  wholly  to  the 
Platonic  theory.  Hegel  limits  himself  to 
referring  to  it.  We  recognise  here,  also, 
the  results  of  the  Kantian  analysis. 

n.  Of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature. 

Although  science  cannot  pause  to  de- 
scribe the  beauties  of  nature,  it  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  study,  in  a  general  man- 
ner, the  characteristics  of  the  Beautiful, 
as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  physical  world 
and  \%  the  beings  which  it  contains.  This  is 
the  subject  of  a  somewhat  extended  chap- 
ter, with  the  following  title  :  Of  the  Beau- 
tiful in  Nature.  Hegel  herein  considers 
the  question  from  the  particular  point  of 
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view  of  hia  philosophj,  and  be  applies  his 
theoiy  of  the  Idea.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
salts  at  which  he  arrives^  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  describes  the  forms  of  physical 
beauty,  can  be  comprehended  and  accepted 
independently  of  his  system^  little  adapt- 
ed, it  must  be  confessed^  to  cast  light  upon 
this  subject. 

The  Beautiful  in  nature  is  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  Idea.  The  successiye  de- 
grees of  beauty  correspond  to  the  develop- 
ment of  life  and  organisation  in  beings. 
Unity  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  it. 
Thus,  in  the  mineral,  beauty  consists  in  the 
arrangement  or  disposition  of  the  parts, 
in  the  force  which  resides  in  them,  and 
which  reveals  itself  in  this  unity.  The  so- 
lar system  offers  us  a  more  perfect  unity 
and  a  higher  beauty.  The  bodies  in  that 
system,  while  preserving  entire  their  indi- 
vidual existence,  co-ordinate  themselves 
into  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  are  inde- 
pendent, although  attached  to  a  common 
centre,  the  sun.  Beauty  of  this  order 
etrikes  us  by  the  regularity  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies.  A  unity 
more  real  and  true  is  that  which  is  mani- 
fested in  organized  and  living  beings.  The 
unity  here  consists  in  a  relation  of  re- 
ciprocity and  of  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween the  organs,  so  that  each  of  them 
loses  its  independent  existence  in  order  to 
giTe  place  to  a  wholly  ideal  unity  which 
reveals  iuelf  as  the  principle  of  life  ani- 
m.ating  them. 

Life  is  beautiful  in  nature :  for  it  is  es- 
lenee,  force,  the  idea>  realized  under  its 
first  form.  Nevertheless,  beauty  in  nature 
U  still  wholly  external ;  it  has  no  conscious- 
nets  of  itself;  it  is  beautiful  solely  for  an 
intelligence  which  sees  and  contem- 
plates it. 

How  do  we  perceive  beauty  in  natural 
beings  7  Beauty,  with  living  and  animate 
beings,  is  neither  accidental  and  capricious 
movements,  nor  simple  conformity  of  those 
movements  to  an  end — the  uniform  and 
matual  connection  of  parts.  This  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  naturalist,  of  the  man 
of  science ;  it  is  not  that  of  the  Beautiful. 
Beauty  is  total  form  in  so  far  as  it  reveals 
the  force  which  animates  it;  it  is  this 
force  itself,  manifested  by  a  totality  of 


forms,  of  independent  and  free  move- 
ments ;  it  is  the  internal  harmony  which 
reveals  itself  in  this  secret  accord  of  mem- 
bers, and  which  betrays  itself  outwardly, 
without  the  eye's  pausing  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  their 
functions  or  reciprocal  connection,  as  sci- 
ence does.  The  unity  exhibits  itself  mere- 
ly externally  as  the  principle  which  binds 
the  members  together.  It  manifests  itself 
especially  through  the  sensibility.  The 
point  of  view  of  beauty  is  then  that  of  pure  . 
contemplation,  not  that  of  reflection, 
which  analyses,  compares  and  seizes  the 
connection  of  parts  and  their  destination. 

This  internal  and  visible  unity,  this  ac- 
cord, and  this  harmony^  are  not  distinct 
from  the  material  element;  they  are  its 
very  form.  This  is  the  principle  which 
serves  to  determine  beauty  in  its  inferior 
grades,  the  beauty  of  the  crystal  with  its 
regular  forms,  forms  produced  by  an  in- 
ternal and  free  force.  A  similar  sctivity 
is  developed  in  a  more  perfect  manner  in 
the  living  organism,  its  outlines,  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  members,  the  movements,  and 
the  expression  of  sensibility. 

Such  is  beauty  in  individual  beings.  It 
is  otherwise  with  it  when  we  consider  na- 
ture in  its  totality,  the  beauty  of  a  land- 
scape, for  example.  There  is  no  longer 
question  here  about  an  organic  disposition 
of  parts  and  of  the  life  which  animates 
them  ;  we  have  under  our  eyes  a  rich  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects  which  form  a  whole, 
mountains,  trees,  rivers,  etc.  In  this  di- 
versity there  appears  an  external  unity 
which  interests  us  by  its  agreeable  or  im- 
posing character.  To  this  aspect  there  is 
added  that  property  of  the  objects  of  na- 
ture through  which  they  awaken  in  us, 
sympathetically,  certain  sentiments,  by  the 
secret  analogy  which  exists  between  them 
and  the  situations  of  the  human  soul.  •. 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  silence 
of  the  night,  the  calm  of  a  still  valley,  the 
sublime  aspect  of  a  vast  sea  in  tumult, 
and  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  starry 
heavens.  The  significance  of  these  objects 
is  not  in  themselves ;  they  are  only  sym- 
bols of  the  sentiments  of  the  soul  which 
they  excite.  It  is  thus  we  attribute  to  an- 
imals the  qualities  which  belong  only  to 
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man,  courage,  fortitude,  cunning.  Physi- 
cal beauty  is  a  reflex  of  moral  beauty. 

To  recapitulate,  physical  beauty,  viewed 
in  its  ground  or  essence,  consists  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  concealed  principle^ 
of  the  force  which  is  developed  in  the  bo- 
8om  of  matter.  This  force  reveals  itself 
in  a  manner  more  or  less  perfect,  by  unity 
in  inert  matter^  and  in  living  beings  by  the 
different  modes  of  organization. 

Hegel  then  devotes  a  special  examination 
to  the  external  side,  or  to  beauty  of  form 
in  natural  objects.  Physical  beauty,  con- 
sidered externally,  presents  itself  succes- 
sively under  the  aspects  of  regularity  and 
symmetryy  of  coftformity  to  law  and  of  har- 
many ;  lastly,  of  purity  and  simplicity  of 
matter. 

1.  Regularity,  which  is  only  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  form  equal  to  itself,  is  the  most 
elementary  and  simple  form.  In  symmetry 
there  already  appears  a  diversity  which 
breaks  the  uniformity.  These  two  forms 
of  beauty  pertain  to  quantity^  and  consti- 
tute mathematical  beauty  ;  they  are  found 
in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  minerals 
and  crystals.  In  plants  are  presented  less 
regular,  and  freer  forms.  In  the  organ  iza- 
ation  of  animals,  this  regular  and  sym- 
metrical disposition  becomes  more  and 
more  subordinated  in  proportion  as  we  as- 
cend to  higher  degrees  of  the  animal  scale. 

2.  Conformity  to  a  law  marks  a  degree 
still  more  elevated,  ^nd  serves  as  a  transi- 
tion to  freer  forms.  Here  there  appears 
an  accord  more  real  and  more  profound, 
which  begins  to  transcend  mathematical 
rigor.  It  is  no  longer  a  simple  numerical 
relation,  where  quantity  plays  the  princi- 
pal rdle  ;  we  discover  a  relation  of  quality 
between  different  terms.  A  law  rules 
the  whole,  but  it  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated; it  rem&ins  a  hidden  bond,  which 
reveals  itself  to  the  spectator.  Such  is 
the  oval  line,  and  above  all,  the  undulating 
line,  which  Hogarth  has  given  as  the  line 
of  beauty.  These  lines  determine,  in  fact, 
the  beautiful  forms  of  organic  nature  in 
living  beings  of  a  high  order,  and,  above 
all,  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body, 
of  man  and  of  woman. 

3.  Harmony  is  a  degree  still  superior  to 
the  preceding,  and  it  includes  them.    It 


consists  in  a  totality  of  elements  essen- 
tially  distinct,  but  whose  opposition  iw 
destroyed  and  reduced  to  unity  by  a  secret 
accord,  a  reciprocal  adaptation.  Such  is 
the  harmony  of  forms  and  colors,  that  of 
sounds  and  movements,  Here  the  unity  is 
stronger,  more  prononcfj  precisely  be- 
cause the  differences  and  the  oppositions 
are  more  marked.  Harmony,  however,  ii 
not  as  yet  true  unity,  spiritual  anity^ 
that  of  the  soul,  although  the  latter  pos- 
sesses within  it  a  principle  of  harmonj. 
Harmony  alone,  as  yet,  reveals  neither  the 
soul  nor  the  spirit,  as  one  may  see  in  music 
and  dancing. 

Beauty  exists  also  in  matter  itself, 
abstraction  being  made  of  its  form ;  it 
consists,  then,  in  the  unity  and  simplicity 
which  constitutes  purity-  Such  is  the 
purity  of  the  sky  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  purity  of  colors  and  of  sounds  ;  that  of 
certain  substances — of  precious  stones,  of 
gold,  and  of  the  diamond.  Pure  and.  sim- 
ple colors  are  also  the  most  agreeable. 

After  having  described  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  in  order  that  the  necessity  of  a 
beauty  more  exalted  and  more  ideal  shall 
be  comprehended,  Hegel  sets  forth  the  im- 
perfections of  real  beauty.  He  begins  with 
animal  life,  wtiich  is  the '  most  elevated 
point  we  havo  reached,  and  he  dwells  upon 
the  characteristics  and  causes  of  that  im- 
perfection. 

Thus,  first  in  the  animal,  although  the 
organism  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
plant,  what  we  see  is  not  the  central  point 
of  life ;  the  special  seat  of  the  operations 
of  the  force  which  animates  the  whole,  re- 
mains concealed  from  us.  We  see  onlv 
the  outlines  of  the  external  form,  covered 
with  hairs,  scales,  feathers,  skin ;  second- 
ly, the  human  body,  it  is  true,  exhibiu 
more  beautiful  proportions,  and  a  more 
perfect  form,  because  in  it,  life  and  sensi- 
bility are  everywhere  manifested — in  the 
color,  the  flesh,  the  freer  movement?, 
nobler  attitudes,  fto.  Tet  here,  besides 
the  imperfections  in  details,  the  sensibil- 
ity does  not  appear  equally  distributed. 
Certain  parts  are  appropriated  to  animal 
functions,  and  exhibit  their  destination  in 
their  form.  Further,  individuals  in  nature, 
placed  as  they  are  under  a  dependence 
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pon  external  oausesyand  under  the  in- 
oence  of  the  element 85  are  under  the 
ominion  of  necessity  and  want.  Under 
le  continoal  action  of  these  caases,  phy- 
ical  being  is  exposed  to  losing  the  fulness 
f  its  forms  and  the  flower  of  its  beauty ; 
u-ely  do  these  causes  permit  it  to  attain 
0  its  complete,  free  and  regular  deyelop- 
aent  The  human  body  is  placed  under  a 
ike  dependence  upon  external  agents.  If 
re  pass  from  the  physical  to  the  moral 
forld,  that  dependence  appears  still  more 
jlearly. 

Ererywhere  there  is  manifested  diyer- 
litT,  and  opposition  of  tendencies  and 
nterests.  The  individual,  in  the  pleni- 
:iide  of  hia  life  and  beauty,  cannot  pre- 
terre  the  appearance  of  a  free  force.  £ach 
ndiTidual  being  is  limited  and  partioular- 
xed  in  his  excellence.  His  life  flows  in  a 
larrow  circle  of  space  and  time ;  he  be- 
ODga  to  a  determinate  species;  his  type 
s  given,  his  form  defined,  and  the  condi- 
ioDs  of  his  development  fixed.  The  hu- 
nan  body  itself  offers,  in  respect  to  beauty, 
i  progression  of  forms  dependent  on  the 
iiversity  of  races*  Then  come  hereditary 
laslities,  the  peculiarities  which  are  due 
to  temperament,  profession,  age,  and  sex. 
Ail  these  causes  alter  and  disfigure  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  primitive  type. 

AU  these  imperfections  are  summed  up 
in  a  word :  the  finite.  Human  life  and 
animal  life  realize  their  idea  only  imper- 
f^'ctly.  Moreover,  spirit — ^not  being  able 
to  find,  in  the  limits  of  the  real,  the  sight 
and  the  enjoyment  of  its  proper  freedom — 
eeeka  to  satisfy  itself  in  a  region  more  ele- 
Tated,  that  of  ari^  or  of  the  ideal. 

m.  Of  the  beautiful  in  Art  or  of  the  Ideal* 

Art  has  as  its  end  and  aim  the  repre- 
ientation  of  the  ideal.  Now  what  is  the 
ideal  ?  It  is  beauty  in  a  degree  of  perf ec« 
tion  SQperior  to  real  beauty.  It  is  force, 
life,  spirit,  the  essence  of  things,  develop- 
ing themselves  harmoniously  in  a  sensu- 
000  reality,  which  is  its  resplendent  image, 
its  faithful  expression ;  it  is  beauty  dis- 
engai^ed  and  purified  from  the  accidents 
which  veil  and  disfigure  it,  and  which  alter 
its  parity  in  the  real  world. 

The  idemlj  in  art,  is  not  then  the  con- 


trary of  the  real,  but  .the  real  idealized, 
purified,  rendered  conformable  to  its 
idea,  and  perfectly  expressing  it.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  perfect  accord  of  the  idea 
and  the  sensuous  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  true  ideal  is  not 
life  in  its  inferior  degrees — blind,  unde- 
veloped force — but  the  soul  arrived  at  the 
consciousness  of  itself,  free,  and  in  the 
full  eujoyment  of  its  faculties ;  it  is  life, 
but  spiritual  life — in  a  word,  spirit.  The 
representation  of  the  spiritual  principle,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  life  and  freedom,  with 
its  high  conceptions,  its  profound  and  no- 
ble sentiments,  its  joys  and  its  sufferings  : 
this  is  the  true  aim  of  art,  the  true  ideal. 

Finally,  the  ideal  is  not  a  lifeless  ab- 
straction, a  frigid  generality;  it  is  the 
spiritual  principle  under  the  form  of  the 
living  individual,  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
the  finite,  and  developing  itself  in  its  per- 
fect harmony  with  its  inmost  nature  and 
essence. 

We  see,  thus,  what  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  ideal.  It  is  evident  that  in  all 
its  degrees  it  is  calmness,  serenity,  felici- 
ty, happy  existence,  freed  from  the  mis- 
eries and  wants  of  life.  This  serenity 
does  not  exclude  earnestness ;  for  the  ideal 
appears  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of 
life ;  but  even  in  the  roughest  experiences, 
in  the  midst  of  intense  suffering,  the  soul 
preserves  an  evident  calmness  as  a  funda- 
mental trait.  It  is  felicity  in  suffering, 
the  glorification  of  sorrow,  smiling  in 
tears.  The  echo  of  this  felicity  resounds 
in  all  the  spheres  of  the  ideal. 

It  is  important  to  determine,  with  still 
more  precision,  the  relations  of  the  ideal 
and  the  real. 

The  opposition  of  the  ideal  and  the  real 
has  given  rise  to  two  conflicting  opinions. 
Some  conceive  of  the  ideal  as  something 
vague,  an  abstract,  lifeless  generality, 
without  individuality.  Others  extol  the 
natural,  the  imitation  of  the  real  in  the 
most  minute  and  prosaic  details.  Equal 
exaggeration  I  The  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ideal  may  be,  in 
fact,  something  external  and  accidental, 
an  insignificant  form  or  appearance,  a 
common  existence.    But  that  which  con- 
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stitates  the  ideal,  in  this  inferior  degree, 
is  the  fact  that  this  reality,  imitated  by 
art,  is  a  creation  of  spirit,  and  becomes 
then  something  artificial,  not  real.  It  is 
an  image  and  a  metamorphosis.  This 
image,  moreover,  is  more  permanent  than 
its  model,  more  durable  than  the  real  ob- 
ject. In  fixing  that  which  is  mobile  and 
transient,  in  eternizing  that  which  is  mo- 
mentary and  fugitive— a  flower,  a  smile — 
art  surpasses  nature  and  idealises  it. 

But  it  does  not  jstop  here.  Instead  of 
simply  reproducing  these  objects,  while 
preserving  their  natural  form,  it  seizes 
their  internal  and  deepest  character,  it 
extends  their  signification,  and  gives  to 
them  a  more  elevated  and  more  general 
significance ;  for  it  must  manifest  the  uni- 
versal in  the  individual,  and  render  visible 
the  idea  which  they  represent,  their  eter- 
nal and  fixed  type.  It  allows  this  charac- 
ter of  generality  to  penetrate  everywhere, 
without  reducing  it  to  an  abstraction. 
Thus  the  artist  does  not  slavishly  repro- 
duce all  the  features  of  the  object,  and  its 
accidents,  but  only  the  true  traits,  those 
conformable  to  its  idea.  If,  then,  he  takes 
nature  as  a  model,  he  still  surpasses  and 
idealizes  it.  NaturalnesSj  faithfulness, 
truth,  these  are  not  exact  imitation,  but 
the  perfect  conformity  of  the  form  to  the 
idea;  they  are  the  creation  of  a  more 
perfect  form,  whose  essential  traits  repre- 
sent the  idea  more  faithfully  and  more 
clearly  than  it  is  expressed  in  nature  itself. 
To  know  how  to  disengage  the  operative, 
energetic,  essential  and  significant  ele- 
ments in  objects, — this  is  the  task  of  the 
artist.  The  ideal,  then,  is  not  the  real ;  the 
latter  contains  many  elements  insignifi- 
cant, useless,  confused  and  foreign,  or  op- 
posed to  the  idea.  The  ntitural  here  loses 
its  vulgar  significance.  By  this  word  must 
be  understood  the  more  exalted  expression 
of  spirit.  The  ideal  is  a  transfigured,  glo- 
rified nature. 

As  to  vulgar  and  common  nature,  if  art 
takes  it  also  for  its  object,  it  is  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  because  of  what  in  it  is 

^e,  excellent,  interesting,  ingenuous  or 
as  in  genre  painting,  in  Dutch  paint- 
->articularly.  It  occupies,  neverthe- 
an  inferior  rank,  and  cannot  make 


pretensions  to  a  place  beside  the  grand 
compositions  of  art. 

But  there  are  other  subjects — a  nature 
more  elevated  and  more  ideal.  Art,  at  its 
culminating  stage,  represents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  powers  of  the  flonl, 
its  grand  passions,  profound  sentiments, 
and  lofty  destinies.  Now,  it  is  clear  that 
the  artist  does  not  find  in  the  real  world, 
forms  so  pure  and  ideal  that  he  may  safely 
confine  himself  to  imitating  and  copying. 
Moreover,  if  the  form  itself  be  given^  ex- 
pression must  be  added.  Besides,  he 
ought  to  secure,  in  a  just  measure,  the 
union  of  the  individual  and  the  universal, 
of  the  form  and  the  idea;  to  oreate  a 
living  ideal,  penetrated  with  the  idea,  and 
in  which  it  animates  the  sensuoas  form 
and  appearance  throughout,  so  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  in  it  empty  or  insig- 
nificant, nothing  that  is  not  alive  with  ex- 
pression itself.  Where  shall  he  find  in 
the  real  world,  this  just  measure,  this 
animation,  and  this  exact  correspondence 
of  all  the  parts  and  of  all  the  details  con- 
spiring to  the  same  end,  to  the  same  eflTect  ? 
To  say  that  he  will  succeed  in  conceiving 
and  realizing  the  ideal,  by  making  a  feli- 
citous selection  of  ideas  and  forms,  is  to 
ignore  the  secret  of  artistic  composition ; 
it  is  to  misconceive  the  entirely  sponta- 
neous method  of  genius, — inspiration  which 
creates  at  a  single  effort, — ^to  replace  it  by  a 
reflective  drudgery,  which  only  resnlts  in 
the  production  of  frigid  and  lifeless 
works. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  define  the  ideal  in 
an  abstract  manner ;  the  ideal  is  exhibited 
to  us  in  the  works  of  art  under  very  va- 
rious and  diverse  forms.  Thus  sculpture 
represents  it  under  the  motionless  features 
of  its  figures.  In  the  other  arts  it  assumes 
the  form*  of  movement  and  of  action ;  in 
poetry,  particularly,  it  manifests  itself  in 
the  midst  of  most  varied  situations  and 
events,  of  confiicts  between  persons  ani- 
mated by  diverse  passions.  How,  and 
under  what  conditions,  is  each  art  in  par- 
ticular called  upon  to  represent  thus  the 
ideal?  This  will  be  the  object  of  the 
theory  of  the  arts.  In  the  general  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  art,  we  may, 
nevertheless,  attempt  to  define  the  degrees 
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of  thU  deTelopmeot,  to  study  the  prinoi- 
pal  aspects  under  which  it  manif  eets  it- 
self. Such  is  the  object  of  those  oon- 
siderationsj  the  title  of  which  is.  Of 
the  Deiermination  of  the  Idealy  and 
which  the  author  develops  in  this  first 
part  of  the  work.  We  can  trace  only 
summarily  the  principal  ideas,  devoting 
ourselTea  to  marking  their  order  and  con- 
nection. 

The  gradation  which  the  author  estab- 
lishes between  the  progressively  determ- 
ined forms  of  the  ideal  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  ideal,  under  the  most  elevated 
form,  is  the  divine  idea,  the  divine  such 
as  the  imagination  can  represent  it  under 
sensuous  forms;  such  is  the  Greek  ideal 
of  the  divinities  of  Polytheism ;  such  the 
Christian  ideal  in  its  highest  purity,  under 
the  form  of  God  the  Father,  of  Christ,  of 
the  Virgin,  of  the  Apostles,  etc.  It  is 
given  above  all  to  sculpture  and  painting, 
to  present  us  the  image  of  it.  Its  essen- 
tial characteristics  are  calmness,  majesty, 
serenity. 

2.  In  a  degree  less  elevated,  but  more 
determined,  in  the  circle  of  human  life, 
the  ideal  appears  to  us,  with  man,  as  the 
victory  of  the  eternal  principles  which  fill 
the  human  heart,  the  triumph  of  the  noble 
part  of  the  soul  over  the  inferior  and 
passionate.  The  noble,  the  excellent, 
the  perfect,  in  the  human  soul,  is  the 
moral  and  divine  principle  which  is  mani- 
fested in  it,  which  governs  its  will,  and 
causes  it  to  accomplish  grand  actions; 
this  is  the  true  source  of  self-sacrifice  and 
of  heroism* 

3.  But  tbe  idea,  when  it  is  manifested 
in  the  real  world,  can  be  developed  only 
under  the  form  of  action.  Now,  action 
itself  has  for  its  condition  a  conflict  be- 
tween principles  and  persons,  divided  as 
to  interests,  ideas,  passions,  and  charac- 
ters. It  is  this  especially  that  is  repre- 
sented by  poetry — the  art  par  excellence^ 
the  only  art  which  can  reproduce  an  action 
in  its  snocessive  phases,  with  its  complica- 
tions, its  sudden  turns  of  fortuncj  its 
catastrophe  and  its  denouement. 

Action,  if  one  considers  it  more  closely, 
includes  the  following  conditions:  1st.  A 
vorld  whiob  serves  it  as  a  basis  and  thea* 


tre,  a  form  of  society  which  renders  it  pos- 
sible, and  is  favorable  to  the  development 
of  ideal  figures.  2d.  A  determinate  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  personages  are  placed 
who  render  necessary  the  confiict  between 
opposing  interests  and  passions,  whence 
a  collision  may  arise.  3d.  An  action,  prop-  ' 
erly  so  called,  which  develops  itself  in 
its  essential  moments,  which  has  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  This  action, 
in  order  to  afford  a  high  interest,  should 
revolve  upon  ideas  of  an  elevated  order, 
which  inspire  and  sustain  the  personages, 
ennobling  their  passions,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  their  character. 

Hegel  treats,  in  a  general  manner,  each 
of  these  points,  which  will  appear  anew, 
under  a  more  special  form,  in  the  study  of 
poetry,  and  particularly  of  epic  and  dra- 
matic poetry. 

1.  The  state  of  society  most  favorable 
to  the  ideal  is  that  which  allows  the  char- 
acters to  act  with  most  freedom,  to  reveal 
a  lofty  and  powerful  personality.  This 
cannot  be  a  social  order,  where  all  is  fixed 
and  regulated  by  laws  and  a  constitution. 
Nor  can  it  be  the  savage  state,  where  all 
is  subject  to  caprice  and  violence,  and 
where  man  is  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
external  causes^  which  render  his  existence 
precarious.  Now. the  state  intermediate 
between  the  barbarous  state  and  an  ad- 
vanced civilization,  is  the  heroic  age,  that 
in  which  the  epic  poets  locate  their  action, 
and  from  which  the  tragic  poets  them- 
selves have  often  borrowed  their  subjects 
and  thef^  personages.  That  which  char- 
acterises heroes  in  this  epoch  is,  above  all, 
the  independence  which  is  manifested  in 
their  characters  and  acts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hero  is  all  of  a  piece ;  he  as- 
sumes not  only  the  responsibility  of  his 
acts  and  their  consequences,  but  the  re- 
sults of  actions  he  has  not  perpetrated, 
of  the  faults  or  crimes  of  his  race;  he 
bears  in  his  person  an  entire  race. 

Another  reason  why  the  ideal  existences 
of  art  belong  to  the  mythologic  ages,  and 
to  remote  epochs  of  history,  is  that  the 
artist  or  the  poet,  in  representing  or  re- 
counting events,  has  a  freer  scope  in  his 
ideal  creations.  Art,  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  has  a  predilection  for  the  higher 
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conditions  of  society,  those  of  princes  par 
ticalarlj,  becaase  of  the  perfect  indepen- 
dence.  of  will  and  action  which  character- 
izes them.  In  this  respect,  our  actaal 
society,  with  its  civil  and  political  organi- 
sation, its  manners,  administration,  police, 
etc.,  is  prosaic.  The  sphere  of  activity  of 
the  individaal  is  too  restricted  ;  he  en- 
counters everywhere  limits  and  shackles 
to  his  will.  Our  monarchs  themselves  are 
subject  to  th^e  conditions ;  their  power  is 
limited  by  institutions,  laws  and  customs. 
War,  peace,  and  treaties  are  determined 
by  political  relations  independent  of  their 
will. 

The  greatest  poets  have  not  been  able 
to  escape  these  conditions  ;  and  when  they 
have  desired  to  represent  personages 
nearer  to  us,  as  Charles  Moor,  or  Wall  en- 
stein,  they  have  been  obliged  to  place 
them  in  revolt  against  society  or  against 
their  sovereign.  Moreover,  these  heroes 
rush  on  to  an  inevitable  ruin,  or  they  fall 
into  the  ridiculous  situation,  of  which  the 
Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes  gives  us  the 
most  striking  example. 

2.  To  represent  the  ideal  in  personages 
or  in  an  action,  there  is  necessary  not  only 
a  favorable  world  from  which  the  subject 
is  to  be  borrowed,  but  a  situation.  This 
situation  can  be  either  indeterminate,  like 
that  of  many  of  the  immobile  personages 
of  antique  or  religious  sculpture,  or  de* 
terminate,  but  yet  of  little  earnestness. 
Such  are  also  the  greater  number  of  the 
situations  of  the '  personages  of  antique 
sculpture.  Finally,  it  may  be  earnest,  and 
furnish  material  for  a  veritable  action.  It 
supposes,  then,  an  opposition,  an  action  and 
a  reaction,  a  conflict,  a  collision.  The 
beauty  of  the  ideal  consists  in  absolute 
serenity  and  perfection.  >(ow,  collision 
destroys  this  harmony.  The  problem  of 
art  consists,  then*  in  so  managing  that  the 
harmony  reappears  in  the  denouement.  Po- 
etry alone  is  capable  of  developing  this  op« 
position  upon  which  the  interest,  particQ- 
larly,  of  tragic  art  turns. 

Without  examining  here  the  nature  of 
the  different  coUMonsy  the  study  of  which 
belongs  to  the  theory  of  dramatic  art,  we 
must  already  have  remarked  that  the  collis- 
ions '  of    the  highest  order  are  those  in 


which  the  conflict  takes  place  between 
moral  forces,  as  in  the  ancient  tragedies. 
This  is  the  subject  of  true  classic  tragedy, 
moral  as  well  as  religious,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  follows. 

Thus  the  ideal,  in  this  superior  degree, 
is  the  manifestation  of  moral  powers  and 
of  the  ideas  of  spirit,  of  the  grand  move- 
ments of  the  soul,  and*of  the  characters 
which  appear  and  are  revealed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  representation. 

3.  In  action^  properly  so-called,  three 
things  are  to  be  considered  which  consti- 
tute its  ideal  object :  1.  The  general  inter- 
ests, the  ideas,  the  universal  principles, 
Mose  opposition  forms  the  very  foundation 
of  the  action ;  2.  The  personages;  3.  Their 
character  and  their  passions,  or  the  mo- 
tives which  impel  them  to  act. 

In  the  first  place,  the  eternal  principles 
of  religion,  of  morality,  of  the  family,  of 
the  state — the  grand  sentiments  of  the 
soul,  love,  honor,  etc. — these  constitute  the 
basis,  the  true  interest  of  the  action. 
These  are  the  grand  and  true  motives  of 
art,  the  eternal  theme  of  exalted  poetry. 

To  these  legitimate  and  true  powers  oth- 
ers are,  without  doubt,  added  ;  the  powers 
of  evil ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  repre- 
sented as  forming  the  real  foundation  and 
end  of  the  action.  **  If  the  idea,  the  end 
and  aim,  be  something  false  in  itself,  the 
hideousness  of  the  ground  will  allow  still 
less  beauty  of  form.  The  sophistry  of  the 
passions  may,  indeed,  by  a  true  picture, 
attempt  to  represent  the  false  nnder  the 
colors  of  the  true,  but  it  places  under  our 
eyes  only  a  whited  sepulchre.  Cruelty  and 
the  violent  employment  of  force  can  be  en- 
dured in  representation,  but  only  when 
they  are  relieved  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
character  and  ennobled  by  the  aim  which 
is  pursued  by  the  dramatis  personit*  Per- 
versity, envy,  cowardice,  baseness,  are  only 
repulsive. 

**  Evil,  in  itself,  is  stripped  of  real  in- 
terest, because  nothing  but  the  false  can 
spring  from  what  is  false ;  it  produces  on- 
ly misfortune,  while  art  should  present  to 
us  order  and  harmony.  The  great  artists, 
the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  never  give  us 
the  spectacle  of  pure  wickedness  and  per- 
versity.*' 
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We  01  fee  this  passage  l>ecaii8e  it  exhibits 
the  character  and  high  moral  tone  which 
preTails  in  the  entire  work,  as  we  shall 
baye  oooasion  to  observe  more  than  once 
hereafter. 

If  the  ideas  and  interests  of  human  life 
form  the  ground  of  the  action,  the  latter  is 
accomplished  by  the  characters  upon  whom 
the  interest  is  fastened.    General    ideas 
may,  indeed,  be  personated  by  beings  su- 
perior to  man,  by  certain  divinities  like 
those  which  figure  in  ancient  epic  poetry 
and  tragedy.    But  it  is  to  man  that  action, 
properly  so-called,  returns;  it  is  he  who 
occupies  the  scene*    Now,  how  reconcile 
divine  action  and  human  action,  the  will 
of  the  gods  and  that  of  man  ?    Such  is  the 
problem  which  has  made  shipwreck  of  so 
many  poets  and  artists.    To  maintain  a 
proper  equipoise  it  is  necessary  that  the 
gods  have  supreme  direction^  and  that  man 
preserve  his  freedom  and  his  independence 
without  which  he  is  no  more  than  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  the  will  of  the  gods ;  fa- 
tality weighs  upon  all  his  acts.    The  true 
solution  consists  in  maintaining  the  ident- 
ity of  the  two  terms,  in  spite  of  their  dif- 
ference ;  in  so  acting  that  what  is  attributed 
to  the  gods  shall  appeat  at  the  same  time 
to  emanate  from '  the  inner  nature  of  the 
dratiuttu  peraonm  and  from  their  character. 
The  talent  of  the  artist  must  reconcile  the 
two  aspecta.    **  The  heart  of  man  must  bo 
revealed  in  his  gods,  personifications  of 
the  grand  motives  which  allure  him  and 
gorem  him  within."    This  is  the  problem 
resolved  by  the  great  poets  of  antiquity. 
Homer,  JBschylus,  and  Sophocles. 

The  general  principles,  those  grand  mo- 
tives which  are  the  basis  of  tbe  action,  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  living  in  the  soul  of 
the  characters,  form,  also,  the  very  ground 
of  the  pauiani  ;  this  is  the  essence  of  true 
pathos.  Passion,  here,  in  the  elevated  ideal 
sense,  is,  in  fact,  not  an  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, irregular  movement  of  the  soul ;  it  is 
a  noble  principle,  which  blends  itself  with 
a  great  idea,  with  one  of  the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  moral  or  religious  order.  Such  is 
the  passion  of  Antigone,  the  holy  love  for 
her  brother ;  such,  the  vengeance  of  Orestes* 
It  is  an  essentially  legitimate  power  of  the 
soul  which  contains  one   of  the  eternal 


principles  of  the  reason  and  the  will.  This 
is  still  the  ideal,  the  true  ideal,  although  it 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  passion.  It 
relieves,  ennobles  and  purifies  it ;  it  thus 
gives  to  the  action  a  serious  and  profound 
interest. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  passion  consti- 
tutes the  centre  and  true  domain  of  art ;  it 
is  the  principle  of  emotion,  the  source  of 
true  pathos. 

Now,  this  moral  verity,  this  eternal 
principle  which  descends  into  the  heart  of 
man  and  there  takes  the  form  of  great  and 
noble  passion,  identifying  itself  with  the 
will  of  the  dramatU  persona^  constitutes, 
also,  their  character.  Without  this  high 
idea  which  serves  as  support  and  as  basis 
to  passion,  there  is  no  true  character. 
Character  is  the  culminating  point  of  ideal 
representation.  It  is  the  embodiment  of 
nil  that  precedes.  It  is  in  the  creation 
of  the  characters,  that  the  genius  of  the  art- 
ist or  of  the  poet  is  displayed. 

Three  principal  elements  must  be  united 
to  form  the  ideal  character,  richness^  vital' 
ity,B,ud  stability.  Richness  consists  in  not 
being  limited  to  a  single  quality,  which 
would  make  of  the  person  an  abstraction, 
an  allegoric  being.  To  a  single  dominant 
quality  there  should  be  added  all  those 
which  make  of  the  personage  or  hero 
a  real  and  complete  man,  capable  of  be- 
ing developed  in  diverse  situations  and 
under  varying  aspects.  Such  a  multiplici- 
ty alone  can  give  vitality  to  the  character. 
This  is  not  sufficient,  however ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  qualities  be  moulded  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  not  a  simple 
assemblage  and  a  complex  whole,  but  one 
and  the  same  individual,  having  peculiar 
and  original  physiognomy.  This  is  the 
case  when  a  particular  sentiment,  a  ruling 
passion,  presents  the  salient  trait  of  the 
character  of  a  person,  and  gives  to  him  a 
fixed  aim,  to  which  all  his  resolutions  and 
his  acts  refer.  Unity  and  variety,  sim- 
plicity and  completeness  of  detsil,  these 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  characters  of 
Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  and  others. 

Lastly,  what  constitutes  essentially  the 
ideal  in  character  is  consisfcenoy  and  stabil- 
ity. An  inconsistent,  undecided,  irresolute 
character,  is  the  utter  want  of  character. 
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Contradictions,  wUhoat  doabt,  exist  in  ha- 
man  nature^  bat  anity  should  be  maintain- 
ed in  spite  of  tbese  fluctuations.  Some- 
thing identical  ought  to  be  found  through- 
out, as  a  fundamental  trait.  To  be  self-de- 
termining, to  follow  a  design,  to  embrace  a 
resolution  and  persist  in  it,  constitute  the 
Tery  foundation  of  personality;  to  suffer 
one's  self  to  be  determined  by  another,  to 
hesitate,  to  vacillate,  this  is  to  surrender 
one's  will,  to  cease  to  be  one's  self,  to  lack 
character ;  this  is,  in  all  cases,  the  oppo- 
site of  the  ideal  character* 

Hegel  on  this  subject  strongly  protests 
against  the  characters  which  figure  in  mod-  * 
ern  pieces  and  romances,  and  of  which 
Worth er  is  the  type. 

These  pretended  characters,  says  he,  rep- 
resent only  unhealthiness  of  spirit,  and 
feebleness  of  soul.  Now  true  and  healthy 
art  does  not  represent  what  is  false  and 
sickly,  what  lacks  consistency  and  de- 
oision,  but  that  which  is  true,  healthy  and 
strong.  The  ideal,  in  a  word,  is  the  idea 
realized ;  man  can  realize  it  only  as  a  free 
person,  that  Is  to  say,  by  displaying  all 
the  energy  and  constancy  which  can  make 
it  triumph. 

We  shtill  find  more  than  once,  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  the  same  ideas  de- 
yeloped  with  the  same  force  and  precision. 

That  which  constitutes  the  very  ground 
of  the  ideal  is  the  inmost  essence  of  things, 
especially  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  soul.  These  ideas  are  manifest  in 
an  action  in  which  are  placed  upon  the 
scene  the  grand  interests  of  life,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  huinan  heart,  the  will  and  the 
character  of  actors.  But  this  action  is 
itself  developed  in  the  midst  of  an  external 
nature  which,  moreover,  lends  to  the  ideal, 
colors  and  a  determinate  form.  These 
external  8urroundings  must  also  be  con- 
ceived and  fashioned  in  the  meaning  of  the 
ideal,  according  to  the  laws  of  regularity^ 
9ymmetryy  and  harmony,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  above^  ilow  ought  man  to  be 
represented  in  his  relations  with  external 
mature  ?   How  ought  this  prose  of  life  to  be 

Baliied  ?  If  art,  in  fact,  frees  man  from 
» wants  of  material  life,  it  cannot,  how- 
r,  elevate  him  above  the  conditions  of 


human  existence,  and  suppress  these  con- 
nections. 

Hegel  devotes  a  special  examination  to 
this  new  phase  of  the  question  of  the  ideal, 
which  he  designates  by  this  title — Ofiht 
external  determination  of  the  ideaL 

In  our  days  we  have  given  an  exaggerated 
importance  to  this  external  side,  which 
we  have  made  the  principal  object.  We 
are  too  unmindful  that  art  should  repre- 
sent the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  that  this  is  the  true  ground  of 
its  works.  Hence  all  these  minute  de- 
scriptions, this  external  care  given  to  the 
picturesque  element  or  to  the  local  color, 
to  furniture,  to  costumes,  to  all  those  arti- 
ficial means  employed  to  disguise  the 
emptiness  and  insignificance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  absence  of  ideas,  the  falsity  of 
the  situations,  the  feebleness  of  the  char- 
acters, and  the  improbability  of  the 
action. 

Nevertheless,  this  side  has  its  place  in 
art,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  It  gives 
clearness,*  truthfulness,  life,  and  interest 
to  its  works,  by  the  secret  sympathy  which 
exists  between  man  and  nature.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  great  masters  to  rep- 
resent nature  with  perfect  truthfulness. 
Homer  is  an  example  of  this.  Without 
forgetting  the  content  for  the  form,  pic- 
ture for  the  frame,  he  presents  to  as  a 
faultless  and  precise  image  of  the  theatre 
of  action.  The  arts  differ  much  in  this 
respect.  Sculpture  limits  itself  to  certain 
symbolic  indications  ;  painting,  which  has 
at  its  disposal  means  more  extended,  en- 
riches with  these  objects  the  content  of  its 
pictures.  Among  the  varieties  of  poetry,  the 
epic  is  more  circumstantial  in  its  descrip- 
tions than  the  drama  or  lyric  poetry.  But 
this  external  fidelity  should  not,  in  any 
art,  extend  to  the  representation  of  insig- 
nificant details,  to  the  making  of  them  an 
object  of  predeliction,  and  to  subordinat- 
ing to  them  the  developments  which  the 
subject  itself  claims.  The  grand  point  in 
these  descriptions  is  that  we  perceive  a 
secret  harmony  between  man  and  nature, 
between  the  action  and  the  theatre  on 
which  it  occurs. 

Another  species  of  accord  is  established 
between  man  and  the  objects  of  physical 
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oatnre^wfaeD,  through  his  free  activity,  he 
impresses  upon  them  his  intelligence  and 
will,  and  appropriates  them  to  his  own 
ase ;  the  ideal  consists  in  causing  misery 
and  necessity  to  disappear  from  the  do- 
main of  art,  in  revealing  the  freedom 
which  develops  itself  without  effort  under 
our  eyes,  and  easily  surmounts  ohstacles. 

Sach  is  the  ideal  considered  under  this 
aspect.  Thus  the  gods  of  polytheism 
themselves  have  garments  and  arms ;  they 
drink  nectar  and  are  nourished  by  ambro- 
sia. The  garment  is  an  ornament  designed 
to  heighten  the  glory  of  the  features,  to 
give  nobleness  to  the  countenance,  to  fa- 
cilitate movement,  or  to  indicate  force  and 
agility.  The  most  brilliant  objects,  the 
metals,  precious  stones,  purple  and  ivory, 
are  employed  for  the  same  end.  All  con- 
cur to  produce  the  effect  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

In  the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants  the 
ideal  consists,  above  all,  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  means.  Instead  of  being  artificial, 
factitious,  complex,  the  latter  emanate 
directly  from  the  activity  of  man,  and  free- 
dom. The  heroes  of  Homer  themselves 
slay  the  oxen  which  are  to  serve  for  the 
feast,  and  roast  them;  they  forge  their 
arms,  and  prepare  their  couches.  This  is 
act,  as  one  might  think,  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ous manners,  something  prosaic  \  but  we 
see,  penetrating  everywhere  the  delight  of 
invention,  the  pleasure  of  easy  toil  and 
free  activity  exercised  on  material  objects. 
Everything  is  peculiar  to  and  inherent  in 
his  character,  and  a  means  for  the  hero 
of  revealing  the  force  of  his  arm  and  the 
fkiil  of  his  hand ;  while,  in  civilized  so- 
ciety, these  objects  depend  on  a  thousand 
foreign  causes,  on  a  complex  adjustment 
in  which  man  is  converted  into  a  machine 
subordinated  to  other  machines.  Things 
hsTe  lost  their  freshness  and  vitality; 
th<»y  remain  inanimate,  and  are  no  longer 
proper,  direct  creations  of  the  human  per- 
son, in  which  the  man  loves  to  solace  and 
contemplate  himsdf. 

A  final  point  relative  to  the  external 

fmm  of  the  ideal  is  that  which  concerns 

the  relation  of  works  of  art  to  the  public j 

that  is  to  say,  to  the  nation  and  epoch  for 

which  the  artist  or  the  poet  composes  his 


works.  Ought  the  artist,  when  he  treats  a 
subj4lt,  to  consult,  above  all,  the  spirit^ 
taste  and  manners  of  the  people  whom  he 
addresses,  and  conform  himself  to  their 
ideas  ?  This  is  the  means  of  exciting  in- 
terest in  fabulous  and  imaginary  or  even 
historic  persons.  But  then  there  is  a  lia- 
bility to  distort  histor^  and  tradition. 

Ought  he,  on  the  other  hand,  to  repro- 
duce with  scrupulous  exactness  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  another  time,  to  give 
to  the  facts  and  the  characters  their  proper 
coloring  and  their  original  and  primitive 
costume?  This  is  the  problem.  Ilence 
arise  two  schools  and  two  opposite  modes 
of  representation.  In  the  age  of  Louis 
XIY.,  for  example,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  conceived  in  the  likeness  of  French- 
men. Since  then,  by  a  natural  reaction, 
the  contrary  tendency  has  prevailed.  To- 
day the  poet  must  have  the  knowledge  of 
an  archeologist,  and  possess  his  scrupu- 
lous exactness,  and  pay  close  attention, 
above  all,  to  local  color,  and  historic  verity 
has  become  the  principal  and  essential 
aim  of  art. 

Truth  here,  as  always,  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain, 
at  the  same  time,  the  rights  .of  art  and 
those  of  the  public,  to  have  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  spirit  of  the  epoch,  and  to 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  subject 
treated.  These  are  the  very  judicious 
rules  which  the  author  states  upon  this 
delicate  point. 

The  subject  should  be  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  the  public  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed. But  this  end  the  poet  or  the 
artist  will  attain  only  so  far  as^  by  his 
general  spirit,  his  work  responds  to  some 
one  of  the  essential  ideas  of  the  human 
spirit  and  to  the  general  interests  of  hu- 
manity. The  particularities  of  an  epoch 
are  not  of  true  and  enduring  interest 
to  us.  * 

If,  then,  the  subject  is  borrowed  from  re- 
mote epochs  of  history,  or  from  some  fsr- 
off  tradition,  it  is  necessary  that,  by  our 
general  culture,  we  should  be  familiarized 
with  it.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  an  epoch  and  with  manners 
that  are  no  more.  Hence  the  two  essen- 
tial  conditions ;  that  the  subject  present 
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the  general  human  character,  then  that  it 
be  in  relation  with  onr  ideas.  ^ 

Art  is  not  designed  for  a  small  number 
of  scholars  and  men  of  science ;  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  entire  nation.  Its  works 
should  be  comprehended  and  relished  of 
themselyeSy  and  not  after  a  course  of  diffi- 
cult research.  Thus  national  subjects  are 
the  most  favorable.  All  great  poems  are 
national  poems.  The  Bible  histories  haye 
for  us  a  particular  charm,  because  we  are 
familiar  with  them  from  our  infancy.  Ner- 
erthelessy  in  the  measure  that  relations  are 
multiplied  between  peoples,  art  can  bor- 
row its  subjects  from  all  latitudes  and  from 
all  epochs.  It  should,  indeed,  as  to  the 
principal  features,  preserre,  to  the  tradi- 
tions, events,  and  personages,  to  manners 
and  institutions,  their  historic  or  tradi- 
tional character ;  but  the  duty  of  the  artist, 
above  all,  is  to  place  the  idea  which  consti- 
tutes its  content  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  his  own  age^  and  the  peculiar 
genius  of  his  nation. 

In  this  necessity  lies  the  reason  and  ex- 
cuse for  what  is  called  anachronism  in  art. 
When  the  anachronism  bears  only  upon 
external  circumstances  it  is  unimportant. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  more  moment  if 
we  attribute  to  the  characters,  the  ideas, 
and  sentiments  of  another  epoch.  Re« 
spect  must  be  paid  to  historic  truth,  but 
regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  manners 
and  intellectual  culture  of  one's  own  time. 
The  heroes  of  Homer  themselves  are  more 
than  were  the  real  personages  of  the  epoch 
which  he  presents ;  and  the  characters  of 
Sophocles  are  brought  still  nearer  to  us. 
To  violate  thus  the  rules  of  historic  reali- 
ty, is  a  necessary  anachronism  in  art.  Fi- 
nally, another  form  of  anachronism,  which 
the  utmost  moderation  and  genius   can 


alone  make  pardonable,  is  that  which 
transfers  the  religious  or  moral  ideas  of  s 
more  advanced  civilisation  to  an  anterior 
epoch ;  when  one  attributes,  for  example, 
to  the  ancients  the  ideas  of  the  mod* 
ems.  Some  great  poets  have  ventured  up- 
on this  intentionally ;  few  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  it. 

The  general  conclusion  is  this :  ^'  The 
artist  should  be  required  to  make  himself 
the  CO  temporary  of  past  ages,  and  become 
penetrated  himself  with  their  spirit.  For  if 
the  substance  of  those  ideas  be  true,  it  re- 
mains clear  for  all  time.  But  to  undertake 
to  reproduce  with  a  scrupulous  exactnen 
the  external  element  of  history,  with  all  iu 
details  and  particulars, — in  a  word^  all  the 
rust  of  antiquity,  is  the  work  of  a  puerile 
erudition,  which  attaches  itself  only  to  a 
superficial  aim.  We  should  not  wrest  from 
art  the  right  which  it  has  to  float  between 
reality  and  fiction.'' 

This  first  part  concludes  with  an  exam- 
ination of  the  qualities  necessary  to  an 
artist,  such  as  imagination,  genius,  inspi- 
ration, originality,  etc.  The  author  does 
not  deem  it  obligatory  to  treat  at  much 
length  this  subject,  which  appears  to  him 
to  allow  only  a  small  number  of  general 
rules  or  psychological  observations.  The 
manner  in  which  he  treats  of  many  points, 
and  particularly  of  the  imagination,  causes 
us  to  regret  that  he  has  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  a  larger  space  to  these 
questions,  which  occupy  the  principal 
place  in  the  majority  of  lesthetical  treati- 
ses ;  we  shall  find  them  again  under  an- 
other f  <mn  in  the  theory  of  the  arts. 


[The  next  number  will  continue  this 
lation  through  the  treatment  of  the  Sym- 
bolic, Classic,  and  Romantic  fomia  of  art.] 
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NOTES  ON  RAPHAEL'S  "  TRANSFIGURATION." 

[Retd  before  the  St  Louis  Art  Society  in  November,  1866.] 


L  THl  SNOKATING. 

He  who  stadies  the  '<  Tranafigaration '' 
of  Raphael  is  fortunate  if  he  has  access  to 
the  eogrmviog  of  it  bj  Raphael  Morghen. 
This  engraver,  as  one  learns  from  the  £n- 
CTclopsBdia,  was  a  Florentine,  and  executed 
this — biB  most  elaborate  work — in  1795, 
from  a  drawing  of  Tofanelli,  after  having 
discovered  that  a  copy  he  had  partly  fin- 
ished from  another  drawings  was  very  in- 
adequate when  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal. 

UpoD  comparison  with  engravings  by 
other  artists,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  en- 
graving  has  not  received  all  the  praise  it 
deserves ;  Ir^er  especially  to  the  seising  of 
the '^motives''  of  the  picture,  which  are  so 
essential  in  a  work  of  great  scope,  to  give  it 
thereqnisite  unity.  What  the  engraver  has 
achieved  in  the  present  instance,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  in  some  degree.  But  one 
will  not  be  able  to  verify  my  results  if  he 
takes  up  an  engraving  by  a  less  fortunate 
artist ;  e.  g. ;  one  by  Pavoni,  of  recent 
origin. 

IL  nSTOSICAL. 

It  is  earrently  reported  that  Raphael 
painted  the  ^*  Transfiguration ''  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cardinal  Qiulio  de  Medici,  and 
that  in  honor  of  the  latter  he  introduced 
the  two  saints — Julian  and  Lawrence — on 
the  aount ;  St.  Julian  suggesting  the  ill- 
fated  Gimliano  de  Medici,  the  CardinaPs 
father,  and  St.  Lawrence  representing  his 
ancle,  <<Lorenso  the  Magnificent,"  the 
greatest  ef  the  Medici  line,  and  greatest 
mat  of  his  time  in  Italy.  '<  The  haughty 
Michael  Angelo  refused  to  enter  the  lists 
in  persoa  against  Raphael,  but^put  forward 
a«  a  fitting  rival  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  a 
Veoettan."  Raphael  painted,  as  his  mas- 
terpiece, the  **  Transfiguration,"  and  Se- 
bastian, with  the  help  of  Michael  Angelo, 
painted  the  '^Raising  of  Lasarus."  In 
1520,  before  the  picture  was  quite  finished, 
Raphael  died.  His  favorite  disciple,  Giu- 
lio  Romano,  finished  the  lower  part  of  the 
pietare  (especially  the  demoniac)  in   the 


spirit  of  Raphael,  who  had  completed  the 
upper  portion  and  most  of  the  lower. 

m.  LSOXND. 

The  Legend  portrayed  here — slightly  va- 
rying from  the  one  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  not  contradicting  it — is  as  follows : 
Christ  goes  out  with  his  twelve  disciples  to 
Mount  Tabor,  (?)  and,  leaving  the  nine 
others  at  the  foot,  ascends  with  the  favor- 
ed three  to  the  summit,  where  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration  takes  place.  While 
this  transpires,  the  family  group  approach 
with  the  demoniac,  seeking  help  from  a 
miraculous  source. 

Raphael  has  added  to  this  legend  the 
circumstance  that  two  sympathetic  strang- 
ers, passing  that  way  up  the  mount,  carry 
to  the  Beatified  One  the  intelligence  of  the 
event  below,  and  solicit  his  immediate  and 
gracious  interference. 

The  Testament  account  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose the  scene  to  be  Mount  Tabor,  south- 
east of  Nazareth,  at  whose  base  he  had 
healed  many,  a  few  days  before,  and 
where  he  had  held  many  conversations 
with  his  disciples.  <^  On  the  following 
day,  when  they  were  come  down,  they  met 
the  family,"  says  Luke ;  but  Matthew  and 
Mark  do  not  fix  so  precisely  the  day. 

IV.  CHABACTERIZATION. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  picture  in  existence  in  which 
the  individualities  are  more  strongly  mark- 
ed by  internal  essential  characteristics. 

Above,  there  is  no  figure  to  be  mistaken : 
Christ  floats  toward  the  source  of  light — 
the  Invisible  Father,  by  whom  all  is  made 
visible  that  i$  visible.  On  the  right,  Moses 
appears  in  strong  contrast  to  Ellas  on  th^ 
left — the  former  the  ^law-giver,  and  the 
latter  the  spontaneous,  fiery,  eagle-eyed 
prophet. 

On  the  mountain  top — prostrate  beneath, 
are  the  three  disciples — one  recognizes  on 
the  right  hand^  John,  gracefully  bending 
his  face  dDwn  from  the  overpowering  lights 
while  on  the  left  James  buries  his  face  in 
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his  humility.  Bat  Peter,  the  bold  one,  is 
fain  to  gaie  directly  on  the  splendor.  He 
turns  his  face  up  in  the  act,  but  is,  as  on 
another  occasion,  mistaken  in  his  estimate 
of  his  own  endurance,  and  is  obliged  to 
cover  his  eyes,  involuntarily,  with  his  hand. 
Below  the  mount,  are  two  opposed  groups. 
On  the  right,  coming  from  the  hamlet  in 
the  distance,  is  the  family  group,  of  which 
a  demoniac  boy  forms  the  centre.  They, 
without  doubt,  saw  Christ  pass  on  his  way 
to  this  solitude,  and,  at  length,  concluded 
to  follow  him  and  test  his  might  which  had 
been  '^  noised  abroad  "  in  that  region.  It 
is  eaay  to  see  the  relationship  of  the  whole 
group.  First  the  boy,  actually  "  possess- 
ed,'^ or  a  maniac ;  then  his  father — a  man 
evidently  predisposed  to  insanity — support- 
ing and  restraining  him.  Kneeling  at  the 
right  of  the  boy  is  his  mother,  whose  fair 
Grecian  face  has  become  haggard  with  the 
trials  she  has  endured  from  hereon.  Just 
beyond  her  is  her  brother,  and  in  the  shade 
of  the  mountain,  is  her  father.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  her  sister.  Back  of  the  father, 
to  the  right,  is  seen  an  uncle  (on  the  fa- 
ther's side)  of  the  demoniac  boy,  whose 
features  and  gastures  show  him  to  be  a  sim- 
pleton, and  near  him  is  seen  the  face  of  the 
father's  sister,  also  a  weak-minded  person. 
The  parents  of  the  father  are  not  to  be 
seen,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  old  age 
is  not  a  characteristic  of  persons  predis- 
posed to  insanity.  Again,  it  is  marked 
that  in  a  family  thus  predisposed,  some 
will  be  brilliant  to  a  degree  resembling  ge- 
nius, and  others  will  be  simpletons.  The 
whole  group  at  the  right  are  supplicating 
the  nine  disciples,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  for  relief.  The  disciples,  group- 
ed on  the  left,  are  full  of  sympathy,  but 
their  looks  tell  plainly  that  they  can  do 
nothing.  One,  at  the  left  and  near  the 
front,  holds  the  books  of  the  Law  in  his 
right  hand,  but  the  letter  needs  the  spirit 
to  give  life,  and  the  mere  Law  of  Moses 
does  not  help  the  demoniac,  and  only  ex- 
cites the  sorrowful  indignation  of  the 
beautiful  sister  in  the  foreground. 

The  curious  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  succeed  in  identifying  the  differ- 
ent disciples  :  Andrew,  holding  the  books 
of  the  Law,  is  Peter's  brother,  and  bears  a 


family  resemblance.  Judas,  at  the  extreme 
left,  cannot  be  mistaken.  Matthew  \o6k& 
over  the  shoulder  of  Bartholomew,  who  is 
pointing  to  the  demoniac ;  while  Thomas — 
distinguished  by  his  youthful  appearance — 
bends  over  toward  the  boy  with  a  look  of 
intense  interest.  Simon  (?),  kneeling  be- 
tween Thomas  and  Bartholomew,  is  indi- 
cating to  the  mother,  by  the  gesture  with 
his  left  hand,  the  absence  of  the  Maater. 
Philip,  whose  face  is  turned  towards  Ju- 
das, is  pointing  to  the  scene  on  the  mount, 
and  apparently  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
going  for  the  absent  one.  James,  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  resembles  Christ  in  features, 
and  stands  behind  Jude,  his  brother,  who 
points  up  to  the  mount  while  looking  at 
the  father. 

y.   OROAKIC  ONITT. 

(a)  Doubtless  every  true  work  of  art 
should  have  what  is  called  an  ^^organic  uni- 
ty." That  is  to  say,  all  the  parts  of  the  work 
should  be  related  to  each  other  in  such  a 
way  that  a  harmony  of  design  arises.  Two 
entirely  unrelated  things  brought  into  the 
piece  would  form  two  centres  of  attraction 
and  hence  divide  the  work  into  two  differ- 
ent works.  It  should  be  so  constituted 
that  the  study  of  one  part  leada  to  all  the 
other  parts  as  being  necessarily  implied  in 
it.  This  common  life  of  the  whole  work 
is  the  central  idea  which  necessitates  all 
the  parts,  and  hence  makes  the  work  an  or- 
ganism instead  of  a  mere  conglomerate  or 
mechanical  aggregate, — a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  which  would  make  a  chao* 
only. 

(6)  This  central  idea,  however,  cannot 
be  represented  in  a  work  of  art  without 
contrasts,  and  hence  there  must  be  antithe- 
ses present. 

(c)  And  these  antitheses  must  be  aghin 
reduced  to  unity  by  the  manifest  depend- 
ence of  each  side  upon  the  central  idea. 

What  is  the  central  idea  of  this  picture : 

(a)  Almost  every  thoughtful  person  thai 
has  examined  it,  has  said  :  *^  Here  is  the 
Divine  in  contrast  with  the  Human,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the 
former."  This  may  be  stated  in  a  varietj 
of  ways.  The  Infinite  is  there  above,  and 
the  Finite  here  below  seeking  it. 

(6)  The  grandest  antithesis  is  that  be- 
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tween  tbe  two  parts  of  ihe  Picture^  the 
aboTe  and  the  below.  The  transfigured 
Christy  there«dauliDg  with  light;  below^  the 
shadow  of  mortal  life,  only  illuminated  by 
such  raja  aa  come  from  above.  Tkertj  se- 
reuity  ;  and  here,  rending  calamity. 
Then  there  are  minor  antitheses. 
(1)  Above  we  have  a  Twofold.  The 
three  celestial  light-seekers  who'  soar  rap- 
turoaslj  to  the  invisible  source  of  light, 
and  below  them,  the  three  disciples  swoon- 
ing beneath  the  power  of  the  celestial  vis- 
ion. (2)  Then  below  the  mountain  we 
have  a  similar  contrast  in  the  two  groups ; 
the  one  broken  in  spirit  by  the  calamity 
that  ^'  pierces  their  own  souls,''  and  the 
other  group  powerfully  affected  by  sympa- 
thy, and  feeling  keenly  their  impotence 
during  the  absence  of  their  Lord. 

Again  even,  there  appear  other  anti- 
theses. So  completely  does  the  idea  pen- 
etrate the  material  in  this  work  of  art',  that 
everywhere  we  see  the  mirror  of  the  whole. 
In  the  highest  and  most  celestial  we  have 
the  antithesis  of  Christ  and  the  twain ; 
Mases  the  law  or  letter,  Elias  the  spirit  or 
the  prophet,  and  Christ  the  living  unity. 
Even  Christ  himself,  though  comparative- 
ly the  point  of  repose  of  the  whole  picture, 
is  a  contrast  of  soul  striving  against  the 
visible  body.  So,  too,  the  antitheses  of 
the  three  disciples,  John,  Peter,  James, — 
grace,  strength,  and  humility.  Everywhere 
the  subject  is  exhaustively  treated;  the 
family  in  its  different  members,  the  disci- 
ples with  the  different  shades  of  sympa- 
thy and  concern*  (The  maniac  boy  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  a  being,  torn  asunder  by 
violent  internal  contradiction.) 

(<r)  The  unity  is  no  less  remarkable. 
First,  the  absolute  unity  of  the  piece,  is  the 
transfigured  Christ.  To  it,  mediately  or 
immediately,  everything  refers.  All  the 
light  in  the  picture  streams  thence.  All  the 
action  in  the  piece  has  its  motive  power  in 
Dim; — first,  the  two  celestials  soar  to  gaze 
in  his  light ;  then  the  three  disciples  are 
expressing,  by  the  posture  of  every  limb, 
the  intense  effect  of  the  same  light.  On 
the  left,  the  mediating  strangers  stand  im- 
ploring Christ  to  descend  and  be  merciful 
to  the  miserable  of  this  life.  Below,  the 
disciples  are   painfully  reminded  of  Him 


absent,  by  the  present  need  of  his  all-heal- 
ing power,  and  their  gestures  refer  to  his 
stay  on  the  mountain  top ;  while  the  group 
at  the  right,  are  frantic  in  supplications  for 
his  assistance. 

Besides  the  central  unity,  we  find  minor 
unities  that  do  not  contradict  the  higher 
unity,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  only  re- 
flections of  it,  and  each  one  carries  us,  of 
its  own  accord,  to  the  higher  unity,  and 
loses  itself  in  it.  To  illustrate :  Below,  the 
immediate  unity  of  all  (centre  of  interest) 
is  the  maniac  boy,  and  yet  he  convulsively 
points  to  the  miraculous  scene  above,  and 
the  perfect  unrest  exhibited  in  his  attitude 
repels  the  soul  irresistibly  to  seek  another 
unity.  The  Christ  above,  gives^us  a  com- 
paratively serene  point  of  repose,  while 
the  unity  of  the  Below  or  finite  side  of  the 
picture  is  an  absolute  antagonism,  hurling 
us  beyond  to  the  higher  unity. ' 

Before  the  approach  of  the  distressed 
family,  the  others  were  intently  listening 
to  the  grave  and  elderly  disciple,  Andrew, 
who  was  reading  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures  to  them.  This  was  a  different 
unity,  and  would  have  clashed  with  the 
organic  unity  of  the  piece ;  the  approach  of 
the  boy  brings  in  a  new  unity,  which  im- 
mediately reflects  all  to  the  higher  unity. 

VI.  SENSE   AND   REASON  VS.  UNDERSTANDING. 

At  this  point  a  few  reflections  are  sug- 
gested to  render  more  obvious,  certain 
higher  phases  in  the  unity  of  this  work  of 
art,  which  must  now  be  considered. 

A  work  of  art,  it  will  be  conceded,  must, 
first  of  all,  appeal  to  the  senses.  Equally, 
too,  its  content  must  be  an  idea  of  the  Rea- 
son, and  this  is  not  so  readily  granted  by 
every  one.  But  if  there  were  no  idea  of 
the  Reason  in  it,  there  would  be  no  unity 
to  the  work,  and  it  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  any  other  work  not  a  work 
of  art.  Between  the  Reason  and  the  Senses 
there  lies  a  broad  realm,  called  the  ^'Un- 
derstanding'' by  modern  speculative  wri- 
ters. It  was  formerly  called  the  '^discur- 
sive intellect."  The  Understanding  applies 
the  criterion  *^u9e"  It  does  not  know 
beauty y  or,  indeed,  anything  which  is 
for  itself;  it  knows  only  what  is  good  for 
something  else.    In  a  work  of  artj  after  it 
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has  asked  vhat  it  is  good  for,  it  proceeds 
to  construe  it  all  into  prose,  for  it  is  the 
prose  faculty.  It  must  have  the  picture 
tell  us  what  is  the  external  fact  in  nature, 
and  not  trouble  us  with  any  transcendental 
imaginative  products.  It  wants  imitation 
of  nature  merelj« 

But  the  artist  frequently  neglects  this 
faculty,  and  shocks  it  to  the  uttermost  by 
such  things  as  the  abridged  mountain  in 
this  picture,  or  the  shadow  cast  toward  the 
sun,  that  Eckermann  tells  of. 

The  artist  must  never  violate  the  sensu- 
ous harmony,  nor  fail  to  have  the  deeper 
unity  of  the  Idea.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sensuous  side  is  always  cared  for  by  Ra- 
phael. 

Here  are  some  of  the  effects  in  the  pic- 
ture that  are  purely  sensuous  and  yet 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  immediately  call 
np  the  idea.  The  source  of  light  in  the 
picture  is  Christ's  form ;  below,  it  is  re- 
flected in  the  garments  of  the  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  foreground.  Above,  is  Christ; 
opposite  and  below,  a  female  that  suggests 
the  Madonna.  In  the  same  manner  Elias, 
or  the  inspired  prophet,  is  the  opposite  to 
the  maniac  boy ;  the  former  inspired  by  the 
celestial ;  the  latter,  by  the  demonic.  So 
Moses,  the  law-giver,  is  antithetic  to  the 
old  disciple  that  has  the  roll  of  the  Law  in 
his  hand.  So,  too,  in  the  posture,  Elias 
floats  f  reely«  while  Moses  is  brought  against 
the  tree,  and  mars  the  impression  of  freo 
self-support.  The  heavy  tables  of  the  Law 
seem  to  draw  him  down,  while  Elias  seems 
to  have  difficulty  in  descending  sufficiently 
to  place  himself  in  subordination  to 
Christ. 

Even  the  contradiction  that  the  under* 
standing  finds  in  the  abridgment  of  the 
mountain,  is  corrected  sensuously  by  the 
perspective  at  the  right,  and  the  shade  that 
the  edge  of  the  rock  casts  which  isolates 
the  above  so  completely  from  the  below. 

We  see  that  Raphael  has  brought  them 
to  a  secluded  spot  just  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  view  of  the  distant  vale 
tells  us  as  effectually  that  this  is  a  moun- 
tain top  as  could  be  done  by  a  full  length 
painting  of  it.  Hence  the  criticism  rests 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  fact  Ra- 
phael has  portrayed. 


Vn.  BOVAKTIC  vs.  CLASSIC. 

Finally,  we  must  recur  to  those  distinc- 
tions so  much  talked  of,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  consideration  of  the  grandest 
strokes  of  genius  which  Raphael  has  dis- 
played in  this  work. 

The  distinction  of  Classic  and  Romantic 
Art,  of  Greek  Art  from  Christian :  the  form- 
er is  characterized  by  a  complete  repose,  or 
equilibrium  between  the  Sense  and  Rea- 
son— or  between  matter  and  form.  The 
idea  seems  completely  expressed,  and  the 
expression  completely  adequate  to  the  idea. 

But  in  Christian  Art  we  do  not  find  this 
equilibrium;  but  everywhere  we  find  an 
intimation  that  the  idea  is  too  transcend- 
ent for  the  matter  to  express.  Hence,  Ro- 
mantic Art  is  self  contradictory — it  ex- 
presses the  inctdequacy  of  expression. 

<*  I  liATt  that  withlB  wfafch  puMth  ahov; 
ThiM  bat  tbe  (rat|ipiiif«  and  tli«  amiu  •£  «»•  " 


In  Gothic  Architecture,  all  strives  up- 
ward and  seems  to  derive  its  support  from 
above  (i.  e.  the  Spiritual,  light).  All  Ro- 
mantic Art  points  to  a  beyond.  The  Ma- 
donnas seem  to  say :  '^  I  am  a  beyond  which 
cannot  be  represented  in  a  sensuous  form ;" 
"  a  saintly  contempt  for  the  flesh  hovers 
about  their  features.''  as  some  one  has  ex- 
pressed it. 

But  in  this  picture,  Christ  himself,  no 
more  a  child  in  the  Madonna's  arms,  but 
even  in  his  meridian  glory,  looks  beyond, 
and  expresses  dependence  on  a  Being  who 
is  not  and  cannot  be  represented.  His  face 
is  serene,  beatific :  he  is  at  unity  with  this 
Absolute  Being,  but  the  unity  is  an  inter- 
nal one,  and  his  upraised  gate  towards  the 
source  of  light  is  a  plain  statement  that  the 
True  whidh  supports  him  is  not  a  sensuous 
one.  '*  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands;  but  those  who  would  ap- 
proach Him  must  do  it  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.'* 

This  is  the  idea  which  belongs  to  the 
method  of  all  modern  Art;  but  Raphael 
has  not  left  this  as  the  general  spirit  of 
the  picture  merely,  but  has  emphasised  it 
in  a  way  that  exhibits  the  happy  temper  of 
his  genius  in  dealing  with  refractory  sub- 
jects. And  this  last  point  has  proved  too 
much  for  his  critics.    Reference  is  made 
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to  the  two  saints  painted  at  the  left.  How 
fine  it  would  be,  thought  the  Cardinal  de 
Medici,  to  hare  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Ju- 
lian painted  in  there^  to  commemorate  my 
father  and  uncle !  They  can .  represent 
mediatore,  and  thereby  connect  the  two 
parts  of  the  picture  more  closely  I 

Of  course,  Raphael  put  them  in  there ! 
'^Alae !"  say  his  critics,  *^  what  a  fatal  mis- 
take! What  hare  those  two  figures  to 
do  there  but  to  mar  the  work !  All  for 
the  gratification  of  a  selfish  pride  I'' 

Always  trust  an  Artist  to  dispose  of  the 
Finite ;  he,  of  all  men,  knows  how  to  digest 
it  and  subordinate  it  to  the  idea. 

Raphael  wanted  jast  such  figures  in  just 
that  place.  Of  course,  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  could  happen,  would 
be  the  ascent  of  some  one  to  bear  the  mes- 
sage to  Christ  that  there  was  need  of  him 
below.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  that  upon 
the  work  as  a  piece  of  Romantic  Art  ?  It 
would  destroy  that  characteristic,  if  per- 
mitted in  certain  forms.  Raphael,  how- 
ever, seises  upon  this  incident  to  show  the 
entire  spiritual  character  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  picture.  The  disciples  are  dazzled 
so,  that  even  the  firm  Peter  cannot  endure 
the  light  at  all.  Is  this  a  physical  light  ? 
Look  at  the  messengers  that  have  come  up 
the  mountain !  Do  their  eyes  indicate  any- 
thing bright,  not  to  say  dazzling?  They 
stand  there  with  supplicating  looks  and 
gestures,  but  see  no  transfiguration.  It 
must  be  confessed.  Cardinal  de  Medici, 


that  your  uncle  and  father  are  not  much 
complimented,  after  all;  they  are  merely 
natural  men,  and  have  no  inner  sense  by 
which  to  see  the  Eternal  Verities  that  il- 
lume the  mystery  of  existence!  £yen  if 
you  are  Cardinal,  and  they  were  Popes^ 
counselors,  they  nerer  saw  anything  higher 
in  Religion  than  what  should  add  comfort 
to  us  here  below  I 

No!  The  transfiguration,  as  Raphael 
clearly  tells  us,  was  a  Spiritual  one :  Christ, 
on  the  mountain  with  his  favored  three 
disciples,  opened  up  such  celestial  clear- 
ness in  his  exposition  of  the  truth,  that 
they  saw  Moses  and  Ellas,  as  it  were,  com- 
bined in  one  Person,  and  a  new  Heaven 
and  a  new  Earth  arose  before  them,  and 
they  were  lost  in  that  revelation  of  infinite 
splendor. 

In  closing,  a  remark  forces  itself  upon 
us  with  reference  to  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 

Raphael  is  the  perfection  of  Romantic 
Art..  Michael  Angelo  is  almost  a  Greek. 
His  paintings  all  seem  to  be  pictures  of 
statuary.  In  his  grandest — The  Last  Judg- 
ment^we  have  the  visible  presence  as  the 
highest.  Art  with  him  could  represent  the 
Absolute.  With  Raphael  it  could  only,  in 
its  loftiest  fiights,  express  its  own  impo- 
tence. 

Whether  we  are  to  consider  Raphael  or 
Michael  Angelo  as  the  higher  artist,  must 
be  decided  by  an  investigation  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  '^  Last  Judgment.'' 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER  L 
The  object  of  this  series  is  to  furnish, 
in  as  popular  a  form  as  possiblcj  a  course 
of  discipline  for  those  who  are  beginning 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Strictly  popular, 
in  the  sense  the  word  is  used— i.  e.  sig- 
nifying that  which  holds  fast  to  the  ordi- 
nary consciousness  of  menj  and  does  not 
take  flights  beyond — ^I  am  well  aware,  no 
philosophy  can  be.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  that  can  be  made,  consists  in  starting 
from   the   common   external  views,  and 


drawing  them  into  the  speculative,  step  by 
step.  For  this  purpose  the  method  of  defi- 
nitions and  axioms,  with  deductions  there- 
from, as  employed  by  Spinoia,  is  more  ap- 
propriate at  first,  and  afterwards  a  grhdual 
approach  to  the  DiaUdiCj  or  true  philoso- 
phic method.  In  the  mathematical  method 
(that  of  Spinoza  just  alluded  to)  the  con- 
tent may  be  speculative,  but  its  form, 
never.  Hence  the  student  of  philosophy 
needs  only  to  cum  his  attention  to  the 
content  at  first ;  when  that  becomes  in  a 
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measure  familiur,  he  can  then  the  more 
readily  pass  over  to  the  true  form  of  the 
speculative  content,  and  thus  achieve  com- 
plete insight.  A  coarse  of  discipline  in 
the  speculative  content,  though  under  an 
inadequate  form,  would  make  a  grand 
preparation  for  the  study  of  Hegel  or 
Plato;  while  a  study  of  these,  or,  in  short, 
of  any  writers  who  employ  speculative 
methods  in  treating  speculative  content — 
a  study  of  these  without  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  content  is  well  nigh 
fruitless.  One  needs  only  to  read  the 
comments  of  translators  of  Plato  upon  his 
speculative  passages,  or  the  prevailing 
verdicts  upon  Hegel^  to  he  satisfied  on  this 
point. 

The  course  that  I  shall  here  present  will 
embody  my  own  experience,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  chronological  order  of  its  de- 
velopment. Each  lesson  will  endeavor  to 
present  an  aperfu  derived  from  some  great 
philosopher.  Those  coming  later  will  pre- 
suppose the  earlier  ones,  and  frequently 
throw  new  light  upon  them. 

As  one  who  undertakes  the  manufacture 
of  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture  needs 
carefully  elaborated  tools  for  that  end,  so 
must  the  thinker  who  wishes  to  compre- 
hend the  universe  be  equipped  with  the 
tools  of  thought,  or  else  he  will  come  off 
as  poorly  as  he  who  should  undertake  to 
make  a  carved  mahogany  chair  with  no 
tools  except  his  teeth  and  finger  nails. 
What  complicated  machinery  is  required 
to  transmute  the  rough  ores  into  an  Ameri- 
can watch !  •  And  yet  how  common  is  the 
delusion  that  no  elaboration  of  tools  of 
thought  is  required  to  enable  the  common- 
est mind  to  manipulate  the  highest  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  The  alchemy  that 
turned  base  metal  into  gold  is  only  a  sym- 
bol of  that  cunning  alchemy  of  thought 
that  by  means  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
(scientific  method)  dissolves  the  has e^acto 
of  experience  into  universal  truths. 

The  uninitiated  regards  the  philosophic 
treatment  of  a  theme  as  difficult  solely  by 
reason  of  its  technical  terms.  **  If  I  only 
understood  your  use  of  words,  I  think  I 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  your  thought." 
He  supposes  that  under  those  bisarre  terms 
there  lurks  only  the  meaning  that  he  and 


others  put  into  ordinary  phrases.  He 
does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  concepts 
likewise  are  new.  It  is  just  as  though  an 
Indian  were  to  say  to  the  carpenter,  ^'I 
could  make  as  good  work  as  you,  if  I  only 
had  the  secret  of  using  my  finger-nails  and 
teeth  as  you  do  the  plane  and  saw."  Spec- 
ulative philosophy — it  cannot  be  too  early 
inculcated — does  not  '^  conceal  under  cum- 
brous terminology  views  which  men  ordin- 
arily hold.''  The  ordinary  reflection  would 
say  that  Being  is  the  ground  of  thought, 
while  speculative  philosophy  would  say 
that  thought  is  the  ground  of  Being; 
whether  of  other  being,  or  of  itself  as 
being — ^for  it  is  eatua  suu 

Let  us  now  address  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  elaborating  our  technique — the  tools  of 
thought — and  see  what  new  worlds  become 
accessible  through  our  mental  telescopes 
and  microscopes,  our  analytical  scalpels 
and  psychological  plummets. 

I. — ^A  PRIORI  AND  A  POSTKRIORI. 

A  priori^  as  applied  to  knowledge,  signi- 
fies that  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself.  Knowledge  which  is  before 
experience,  or  not  dependent  on  it,  is  a 
priori. 

A  posteriori  or  empirical  knowledge  is 
derived  from  experience. 

A  criterion  to  be  applied  in  order  to  test 
the  application  of  these  categories  to  any 
knowledge  in  question,  is  to  be  found  in 
universality  and  necessity.  H  the  truth  ex- 
pressed has  universal  and  necessary  valid- 
ity it  must  be  a  priori^  for  it  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  experience.  Of  empir- 
ical knowledge  we  can  only  say :  ^*  It  is 
true  so  far  as  experience  has  extended." 
Of  a  priori  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  we 
affirm :  "  It  is  universally  and  necessarily 
true  and  no  experience  of  its  opposite  can 
possibly  occur;  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  must  be  so." 

II. — ANALTTICAL  AMD  STNTHETICAL. 

A  judgment  which,  in  the  predicate, 
adds  nothing  new  to  the  subject,  is  said  to 
be  analytical^  as  e.  g.  **  Horse  is  an  ani- 
mal ;" — the  concept  *^  animal "  is  already 
contained  in  that  of  "  horse." 

Synthetical  judgments^  on  the  contrary. 
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add  in  the  predicate  sometbing  new  to  the 
conception  of  the  sabject,  as  e.  g.  "  This 
rose  is  red/'  or  ''The  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  is  a  straight  line ;"— in 
the  first  judgment  we  have  *^  red  '^  added 
to  the  general  concept  ''rose;''  while  in 
the  second  example  we  have  sttaightnessy 
which  is  qaalitjj  added  to  ahartest^  which 
is  quantity. 

in. — APOnEICTICAL. 

Omitting  the  consideration  of  aposteriori 
knowledge  for  the  present^  let  us  investi- 
gate the  a  priori  in  order  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  constitution  of  the  intelligence 
which  knows — always  a  proper  subject  for 
philosophy.  Since,  moreover,  the  a  priori 
afialytical  (''  A  horse  is  an  animal ")  adds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge,  we  may  con- 
fine ourselves,  as  Kant  does,  to  a  priori 
$ynthetical  knowledge.  The  axioms  of 
mathematics  are  of  this  character.  They 
are  universal  and  necessary  in  their  appli- 
cation, and  we  know  this  without  making 
a  single  practical  experiment.  ''Only  one 
straight  line  can  be  drawn  between  two 
points,"  or  the  proposition :  "  The  sum  of 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles," — these  are  true  in  all 
possible  experiences,  and  hence  transcend 
any  actual  experience.  Take  any  a  poster 
riori  judgment,  e.  g.  "All  bodies  are 
heavy,"  and  we  see  at  once  that  it  im- 
plies the  restriction,  "  So  far  as  we  have 
experienced,"  or  else  is  a  mere  analytical 
judgment.  The  univenal  and  necessary  is 
sometimes  called  the  apodeicticaL  The 
conception  of  the  apodeictical  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  true  philosophical  thinking. 
He  who  does  not  distinguish  between  apO" 
deictic  and  contingent  judgments  must 
pause  here  until  he  can  do  so* 

IV.  8FAC1  AMn  TIMS. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  exhaustive  appli- 
cation to  our  technique,  let  us  seek  the 
universal  conditions  of  experience.  The 
mathematical  truths  that  we  quoted  re- 
late to  Space,  and  similar  ones  relate  to 
Time.  No  experience  would  be  possible 
without  presupposing  Time  and  Space  as 
its  logical  condition.  Indeed,  we  should 
never  conceive  our  sensations  to  have  an 
origin  outside  of  ourselves  and  in  distinct 


objects,  unless  we  had  the  conception  of 
Space  a  priori  by  which  to  render  it  pos- 
sible. Instead,  therefore,  of  our  being 
able  to  generalize  particular  experiences, 
and  collect  therefrom  the  idea  of  Space 
and  Time  in  general,  we  must  have  added 
the  idea  of  Space  and  Time  to  our  sensa- 
tion before  it  could  possibly  become  an 
experience  at  all.  This  becomes  more  clear 
when  we  recur  to  the  apodeictic  nature  of. 
Space  and  Time.  Time  and  Space  are 
thought  as  infinites,  i.  e.  they  can  only  be 
limited  by  themselves,  and  hence  are  uni- 
versally continuous,  fiut  no  such  concep- 
tion as  infinite  can  be  derived  analytically 
from  an  object  of  experience,  for  it  does 
not  contain  it.  All  objects  of  experience 
must  be  unihin  Time  and  Space,  and  not 
vice  versa.  All  that  is  limited  in  extent 
and  duration  presupposes  Time  and  Space 
as  its  logical  condition,  and  this  we  know, 
not  from  the  senses  but  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  Reason  itself.  "  The  third  side  of  a 
triangle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
other  sides."  This  we  never  measured,  and 
yet  we  are  certain  that  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken about  it.  It  is  so  in  all  triani^les, 
present,  past,  future,  actual,  or  possible. 
If  this  was  an  inference  a  posteriori,  we 
could  only  say  :  "  It  has  been  found  to  be 
so  in  all  cases  that  have  been  measured 
and  reported  to  us." 

V.  KIND. 

Mind  has  a  certain  a  priori  constitution ; 
this  is  our  inference.  It  must  be  so,  or 
else  we  could  never  have  any  experience 
whatever.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
possibility  of  apodeictic  knowledge  can  be 
accounted  for.  What  I  do  not  get  from 
without  I  must  get  from  within,  if  I  have 
it  at  all.  Mindf  it  would  seem  from  this, 
cannot  be,  according  to  its  nature,  a  finite 
affair — a  thing  with  properties.  Were  it 
limited  in  Time  or  Space,  it  could  never 
(without  transcending  itself)  conceive  Time 
and  Space  as  universally  continuous  or  in- 
finite. Mind  is  not  within  Time  and  Space, 
it  is  as  universal  and  necessary  as  the 
apodeictic  judgments  it  forms,  and  hence 
it  is  the  substantial  essence  of  all  that  ex- 
ists. Time  and  Space  are  the  logical  con- 
ditions of  finite  existences,  and  Mind  is 
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the  logical  condition  of  Time  and  Space* 
Hence  it  is  ridicnloas  to  speak  of  my  mind 
and  your  mind,  for  mind  is  rather  the  uni- 
versal  suhetrate  of  all  individuality  than 
owned  by  any  particular  individual. 

These  results  are  so  startling  to  the  one 
who  first  begins  to  think,  that  he  is  tempt- 
ed to  reject  the  whole.  If  he  does  not  do 
this,  but  scrutinizes  th6  whole  fabric  keen- 
ly, he  will  discover  what  he  supposes  to  be 
fallacies.  We  cannot  anticipate  the  an- 
swer to  his  objections  here,  for  his  objec- 
tions arise  from  bis  inability  to  distinguish 
between  his  imagination  and  his  thinking 


and  this  must  be  treated  of  in  the  next 
chapter.  Here,  we  can  only  interpose  aa 
earnest  request  to  the  reader  to  persevere 
and  thoroughly  refute  the  whole  argument 
before  he  leaves  it.  But  this  is  only  one 
and  the  most  elementary  position  from 
which  the  philosophic  traveller  sees  the 
Eternal  Verities.  Every  perfect  analysis 
— no  matter  what  the  subject  be — will  bring 
us  to  the  same  result,  though  the  degrees 
of  concreteness  will  vary, — some  leaving 
the  solution  in  an  abstract  and  vague  form, 
— others  again  arriving  at  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  view  of  the  matter  in  detail. 


SEED    LIFE* 

BT  X.  T. 

Ah !  woe  for  the  endless  stirring. 
The  hunger  for  air  and  light. 

The  fire  of  the  blazing  noonday 
Wrapped  round  in  a  chilling  night ! 

The  muffled  throb  of  an  instinct 
That  is  kin  to  the  mystic  To  Be ; 

Strong  muscles,  cut  with  their  fetters, 
As  they  writhe  with  claim  to  be  free. 

A  voice  that  cries  out  in  the  silence, 
And  is  choked  in  a  stifling  air ; 

Arms  full  of  an  endless  reaching, 

While  the  *'  Nay  '*  stands  everywhere. 

The  burning  of  conscious  selfhood. 
That  fights  with  pitiless  fate ! 

God  grant  that  deliverance  stay  not, 
Till  it  come  at  last  too  late  ; 

Till  the  crushed  out  instinct  T&vor, 
And  fainter  and  fainter  grow, 

And  by  suicide,  through  unusing. 
Seek  freedom  from  its  woe. 


Oh !  despair  of  constant  losing 
The  life  that  is  clutched  in  vain ! 

Is  it  death  or  a  joyous  growing 
That  shall  put  an  end  to  pain  ?  * 


Diahgtu  an  ImmarialiUf» 
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(TmiaUfeed  from  tlM  Onmma,  "bj  OhM.  L.  Bmbajb.) 


PhUdlethes. — ^I  oould  tell  jon  that,  after 
yoar  death,  yon  will  be  what  you  were  pre- 
Tioas  to  your  birth ;  I  could  tell  jou  that 
we  are  never  bom,  and  that  we  only  aeem 
to  die— that  we  hare  always  been  precisely 
the  same  that  we  are  now,  and  that  we 
shall  always  remain  the  same — that  Time 
is  the  apparatus  which  prevents  us  from 
being  aware  of  all  this ;  I  oould  tell  you 
that  our  consciousness  stands  always  in 
the  centre  of  Time — never  on  one  of  its 
termini;  and  that  any  one  among  us, 
therefore,  has  the  immovable  centre  of 
the  whole  infinite  Time  in  himself.  I  then 
eoold  tell  you  that  those  who,  by  that 
knowledge,  are  assured  that  the  present 
time  always  originates  in  ourselves,  can 
never  doubt  the  indestructibility  of  their 
own  essence. 

Throiymaehtu. — All  of  that  is  too  long 
and  too  ambiguous  for  me.  Tell  me, 
briefly,  what  I  shall  be  after  death. 

PhiL— All  and  nothing. 

Throe, — Th^re  we  are !  Instead  of  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  you  give  me  a  con- 
tradiction ;  that  is  an  old  trick. 

PhiL — To  answer  transcendental  ques- 
tions in  language  that  is  only  made  for 
immanent  perceptions,  may  in  fact  lead  us 
into  contradictions. 

T^rof. — What  do  you  mean  by  ''  trans- 
cendental" and  *^  immanent''  perceptions  P 

PfUL — Well !  TVaneeendental  perception 
is  rather  the  knowledge,  which,  by  exoeed- 
bg  any  possibility  of  experience,  tends  to 
discover  the  essence  of  things  as  they  are 
by  themselves ;  immanent  perception  it  is, 
if  it  keeps  inside  of  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence. In  this  case«  it  can  only  speak  of 
appearances.  You,  as  an  individual,  end 
with  your  death.  Yet  individuality  is  not 
joar  true  and  final  essence,  but  only  a 
mere  appearance  of  it.  It  is  not  the  thing 
ta  itself f  bat  only  its  appearance,  estab- 
lished in  the  form  of  time,  thereby  having 
ft  beginning  and  an  end.  That  which  is  es- 
sential in  yon,  knows  neither  of  beginning 


nor  ending,  nor  of  Time  itself;  it  knows 
no  limits  such  as  belong  to  a  given  indi- 
viduality, but  exists  in  all  and  in  each.  In 
the  first  sense,  therefore,  you  will  become 
nothing  after  your  death;  in  the  second 
sense,  you  are  and  remain  all.  For  that 
reason  I  said  you  would  be  all  and  nothing. 
You  desired  a  short  answer,  and  I  believe 
that  hardly  a  more  correct  answer  could  be 
given  briefly.  No  wonder,  too,  that  it  con- 
tains a  contradiction;  for  your  life  is  in 
Time,  while  your  immortality  is  in  Eter- 
nity. 

Throe.  —  Without  the  continuation  of 
my  individuality,  I  would  not  give  a  far- 
thing for  all  your  ''immortality.'' 

Phil. — ^Perhaps  you  could  have  it  even 
cheaper.  Suppose  that  I  warrant  to  you 
the  continuation  of  your  individuality,  but 
under  the  condition  that  a  perfectly  un- 
conscious slumber  of  death  for  three 
months  should  precede  its  resuscitation. 

Throe. — Well,  I  accept  the  condition. 

Phil.  —  Now,  in  an  absolutely  uncon- 
scious condition,  we  have  no  measure  of 
time;  hence  it  is  perfectly  indifferent 
whether,  whilst  we  lie  asleep  in  death  in 
the  unconscious  world,  three  months  or 
ten  thousand  years  are  passing  away.  We 
do  not  know  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other,  and  Aive  to  accept  some  one's  word 
with  regard  to  the  duration  of  our  sleep, 
when  we  awake.  Hence  it  is  indifferent 
to  you  whether  your  individuality  is  given 
back  to  you  after  three  months  or  after 
ten  thousand  years. 

Throe. — That  I  cannot  deny. 

PhiU  —  Now,  suppose  that  after  ten 
thousand  years,  one  had  forgotten  to 
awake  you  at  all,  then  I  believe  that  the 
long,  long  state  of  non-being  would  be- 
come so  habitual  to  you  that  your  mis- 
fortune could  hardly  be  very  great.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  any  way,  that  yon  would  know 
nothing  of  it ;  nay,  you  would  even  console 
yourself  very  easily,  if  you  were,  aware 
that  the  secret  mechanism  which  now  keeps 
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your  actual  appearance  in  motion,  had  not 
ceased  during  all  the  ten  thousand  years 
for  a  single  moment  to  establish  and  to 
move  other  beings  of  the  same  kind. 

Thras, — In  that  manner  you  mean  to 
cheat  me  out  of  my  individuality,  do  you  ? 
I  will  not  be  fooled  in  that  way.  I  hare 
bargained  for  the  continuation  of  my  in- 
dividuality, and  none  of  your  motives  can 
console  me  for  the  loss  of  that;  I  have  it 
at  heart,  and  I  never  will  abandon  it. 

PhiL — It  seems  that  you  hold  individu- 
ality to  be  so  noble,  so  perfect,  so  incom- 
parable, that  there  can  be  nothing  superior 
to  it ;  you  therefore  would  not  like  to  ex- 
change it  for  another  one,  though  in  that, 
you  could  live  with  greater  ease  and  per- 
fection. 

Thras. — ^Let  my  individuality  be  as  it 
may,  it  is  always  myself.  It  is  I — ^I  my- 
self—who want  to  be.  That  is  the  indi- 
viduality which  I  insist  upon,  and  not  such 
a  one  as  needs  argument  to  convince  me 
that  it  may  be  my  own  or  a  better  one. 

PhiL  — Only  look  about  you!  That 
which  cries  out — "I,  I  myself,  wish  to  ex- 
ist"— that  is  not  yourself  alone,  but  all 
that  has  the  least  vestige  of  consciousness. 
Hence  this  desire  of  yours,  is  just  that 
which  is  not  individual,  but  common 
rather  to  all  without  exception;  it  does 
not  originate  in  individuality,  but  in  the 
very  nature  of  existence  itself;  it  is  es- 
sential' to  anybody  who  lives,  nay«  it  is 
that  through  which  it  is  at  all ;  it  seems 
to  belong  only  to  the  individual  because 
it  can  become  conscious  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual. What  cries  in  us  so  loud  for  ex- 
istence, does  so  only  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  individual ;  immediately  and 
essentially  it  is  the  will  to  exist  or  to  live, 
and  this  will  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  of 
us.  Our  existence  being  only  the  free 
work  of  the  will,  existence  can  never  fail 

to  belong  to  it,  as  far,  at  least,  as  that 
eternally  dissatisfied  will,  can  be  satisfied. 
The  individualities  are  indifferent  to  the 
will ;  it  never  speaks  of  them ;  though  it 
seems  to  the  individual,  who,  in  himself  is 
the  immediate  percipient  of  it,  as  if  it 
spoke  only  of  his  own  individuality.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  individual  cares 
for  his  own  existence  with  so  great 
anxiety,  and  that  he  thereby  secures  the 
preservation  of  his  kind.    Hence  it  fol- 


lows that  individuality  is  no  perfection, 
but  rather  a  restriction  or  imperfection ; 
to  get  rid  of  it  is  not  a  loss  but  a  gain. 
Hence,  if  you  would  not  appear  at  once 
childish  and  ridiculous,  you  should  aban- 
don that  care  for  mere  individuality;  for 
childish  and  ridiculous  it  will  appear 
when  you  perceive  your  own  essence  to  be 
the  universal  will  to  live» 

Thrcu. — ^Tou  yourself  and  all  philoso- 
phers are  childish  and  ridiculous,  and  in 
fact  it  is  only  for  a  momentary  diversion 
that  a  m^an  of  good  common  sense  ever 
consents  to  squander  away  an  idle  hour 
with  the  like  of  you.  I  leave  your  talk  for 
weightier  matters. 

[The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  posi- 
tions here  assumed  that  Schopenhauer  has 
a  truly  speculative  stand-point;  that  he 
holds  self-determination  to  be  the  only 
substantial  (or  abiding)  reality.  But 
while  Aristotle  and  those  like  him  have 
seised  this  more  definitely  as  the  self- 
conscious  thinking,  it  is  evident  that 
Schopenhauer  seizes  it  only  from  its  im- 
mediate side,  i.  e.  as  the  wUl,  On  this 
account  he  meets  with  some  difficulty  in 
solving  the  problem  of  immortality,  and 
leaves  the  question  of  conscious  identity 
hereafter,  not  a  little  obscure.  Hegel,  on 
the  contrary,  for  whom  Schopenhauer 
everywhere  evinces  a  hearty  contempt, 
does  not  leave  the  individual  in  any  doabt 
as  to  his  destiny,  but  shows  how  individu- 
ality and  universality  coincide  in  self-con- 
sciousness,  so  that  the  desire  for  etemsl 
existence  is  fully  satisfied.  This  is  the 
legitimate  result  that  PhUaleiheg  arrivei 
at  in  his  last  speech,  when  he  makes  the 
individuality  a  product  of  the  will ;  for  if 
the  will  is  the  essential  that  he  holds  it  to 
be,  and  the  product  of  its  activity  is  indi- 
viduality, of  course  individuality  belongs 
eternally  to  it.  At  the  close  of  his  Philos- 
ophy of  Nature^  (Encyclopaedia,  vol.  II.,) 
Hegel  shows  how  death  wnich  follows  life 
%in  the  mere  animal — and  in  man  as  mere 
animal — enters  consciousness  as  one  of  its 
necessary  elements,  and  hence  does  not 
stand  opposed  te  it  as  it  does  to  animal 
life.  Conscious  being  (Spirit  or  Mind  $a 
it  may  be  called,)  is  therefore  immortsl 
because  it  contains  already,  within  itself, 
its  limits  or  determinations,  and  thus  can- 
not, like  finite  things,  encounter  dissolo- 
tion  through  externid  ones. — En.] 
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GOETHE'S  THEORY  OP  COLORS. 

Tram  UK  vzpoiittoii  glTua  beftm  the  St.  Louis  Philoiophieal  Society,  Nor.  2nd,  1886.  ; 


I. — Color  arises  through  the  reciprocal 
action  of  light  and  darkness. 

(a.)  When  a  light  ohject  is  seen  throagh 
a  mediam  that  dims  it^  it  appears  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  jellow ;  if  the  medium  is 
dark  or  dense,  the  color  is  orange,  or  ap- 
proaches red.  Examples  :  the  sun  seen  in 
the  morning  through  a  slightly  hazy  atmos- 
phere appears  yellow,  hut  if  the  air  is 
thick  with  mist  or  smoke  the  sun  looks  red. 

(6.)  On  the  other  hand  a  dark  ohject, 
seen  through  a  medium  slightly  illuminat- 
ed, looks  hlue.  If  the  medium  is  very 
strongly  illuminated,  the  hlue  approaches 
a  light  hlue;  if  less  so,  then  indigo;  if 
still  less,  the  deep  violet  appears.  Ex- 
amples: a  mountain  situated  at  a  great 
distance,  from  which  very  few  rays  of  light 
come,  looks  hlue,  hecause  we  see  it  through 
a  light  medium,  the  air  illuminated  hy  the 
sun.  The  sky  at  high  altitudes  appears  of 
a  deep  violet ;  at  still  higher  ones,  almost 
perfectly  hlack ;  at  lower  ones,  of  a  faint 
hlue.  Smoke— an  illuminated  medium — 
appears  hlue  against  a  dark  ground,  hut 
yellow  or  fiery  against  a  light  ground. 

(f.)  The  process  of  hluing  steel  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  Goethe's  theory.  The 
iteel  is  polished  so  that  it  reflects  light 
like  a  mirror.  On  placing  it  in  the  char- 
coal furnace  a  film  of  ozydization  begins  to 
form  so  that  the  light  is  reflected  through 
this  dimming  medium ;  this  gives  a  straw 
color.  Then,  as  the  film  thickens,  the 
color  deepens^  passing  through  red  to  blue 
and  indigo. 

(d.)  The  prism  is  the  grand  instrument 
in  the  experimental  field  of  research  into 
light.  The  current  theory  that  light,  when 
pore,  is  composed  of  seven  colors,  is  de- 
rived from  supposed  actual  verifications 
with  this  instrument.  The  Goethean  ex- 
planation is  hy  far  tho  simplest,  and,  in 
the  end,  it  propounds  a  question  which 
the  Newtonian  theory  cannot  answer  with- 
out admitting  the  truth  of  Goethe's  theory. 

n. — ^The  phenomenon  of  refraction  is 


produced  hy  interposing  different  trans- 
parent media  between  the  luminous  object 
and  the  illuminated  one,  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  arises  an  apparent  displacement 
of  one  of  the  objects  as  viewed  from  the 
other.  By  means  of  a  prism  the  displace- 
ment is  caused  to  lack  uniformity;  one 
part  of  ^he  light  image  is  displaced  more 
than  another  part;  several  images,  as  it 
were,  being  formed  with  different  de- 
grees of  displacement,  so  that  they  to- 
gether make  an  image  whose  edges  are 
blurred  in  the  line  of  displacement.  If 
the  displacement  were  perfectly  uniform, 
no  color  would  arise,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  achromatic  prism  or  lens.  The 
difference  of  degrees  of  refraction  causes 
the  elongation  of  the  image  into  a  spec- 
trum, and  hence  a  mingling  of  the  edges 
of  the  image  with  the  outlying  dark  sur- 
face of  the  wall,  (which  dark  surface  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  ordinary 
spectrum).    Its  rationale  is  the  following  : 

(a)  The  light  image  refracted  by  the 
prism  is  extended  over  the  dark  on  one 
side,  while  the  dark  on  the  other  side  is 
extended  over  it. 

{b)  The  bright  over  the  dark  produces 
the  blue  in  different  degrees.  The  side 
nearest  the  dark  being  the  deepest  or  vio- 
let, and  the  side  nearest  the  light  image 
being  the  lightest  blue. 

{e)  On  the  other  side,  the  dark  over  light 
produces  yellow  in  different  degrees;  near- 
est the  dark  we  have  the  deepest  color, 
(orange  approaching  to  red)  and  on  the 
side  nearest  the  light,  the  light  yellow  or 
saffron  tint. 

{jd)  If  the  image  is  large  and  but  little 
refracted  (as  with  a  water  prism)  there  will 
appear  between  the  two  opposite  colored 
edges  a  colorless  image,  proving  that  the 
colors  arise  from  the  mingling  of  the  light 
and  dark  edges,  and  not  from  any  peculiar 
property  of  the  prism  which  should  ^^  de- 
compose the  ray  of  light,"  as  the  current 
theory  expresses  it.    If  the  latter  theory 
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were  correct  the  decomposition  would  be 
throughout,  and  the  whole  image  be  col- 
ored. 

(«)  If  the  image  is  a  small  oncy  or  it  is 
▼ery  strongly  refracted,  the  colored  edges 
come  together  in  the  middle,  and  the  ming- 
ling of  the  light  yellow  with  the  light  blue 
produces  green — a  new  color  which  did 
not  appear  so  long  as  the  light  ground 
appeared  in  the  middle. 

(/)  If  the  refraction  is  still  stronger, 
the  edges  of  the  opposite  colors  lap  still 
more,  and  the  green  vanishes.  The  New- 
tonian theory  cannot  explain  this,  but  it  is 
to  be  expected  according  to  Goethe's  the- 
ory. 

{g)  According  to  Goethe's  theory,  if  the 
object  were  a  dark  one  instead  of  a  light 
one,  and  were  refracted  on  a  light  surface, 
the  order  of  colors  would  be  reversed  on 
each  edge  of  the  image.  This  is  the  same 
experiment  as  one  makes  by  looking 
through  a  prism  at  the  bar  of  a  window 
appearing  against  the  sky.  Where  in  the 
light  image  wo  had  the  yellow  colors  we 
should  now  expect  the  blue,  for  now  it  is 
dark  over  light  where  before  it  was  light 
over  dark.  So,  also,  where  we  had  blue 
we  should  now  have  yellow.  This  experi- 
ment may  be  so  conducted  that  the  cur- 
rent doctrine  that  violet  is  refracted  the 
most,  and  red  the  least,  shall  be  refuted. 

{h)   This  constitutes  the  experimentum 


cnictf .  If  the  prism  be  a  large  water  prism, 
and  a  black  strip  be  pasted  across  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  parallel  with  its  axisj  so  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  image  a  dark  shadow  in- 
tervenes, the  spectrum  appears  inverted  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  red  is  seen  where 
the  green  would  otherwise  appear,  and 
those  rays  supposed  to  be  the  least  re- 
frangible are  found  refracted  the  most. 

(t)  When  the  two  colored  edges  do  not 
meet  in  this  latter  experiment,  we  have 
blue,  indigo^  violet,  as  the  order  on  one 
side;  and  on  the  other,  orange,  yellow, 
saffron;  the  deeper  colors  being  next  to 
the  dark  image.  If  the  two  colored  edges 
come  together  the  union  of  the  orange  with 
the  violet  produces  the  perfect  red  (called 
by  Goethe  ^^purpur ''). 

( j)  The  best  method  of  making  experi- 
ments is  not  the  one  that  Newton  employ- 
ed—that of  a  dark  roo;n  and  a  pencil  of 
light — but  it  is  better  to  look  at  dark  and 
bright  stripes  on  grounds  of  the  opposite 
hue,  or  at  the  bars  of  a  window,  the  prism 
being  held  in  the  hand  of  the  investigator. 
In  the  Newtonian  form  of  the  experiment 
one  is  apt  to  forget  the  importance  of  the 
dark  edge  where  it  meets  the  light. 

[For  further  information  on  this  inter- 
esting subject  the  English  reader  is  refer- 
red to  Eastlake's  translation  of  Goethe's 
Philosophy  of  Colors,  published  in  Lon- 
don.] 
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SECOND  PART  OF  GOETHE^S  FAUST. 

[TnndAtod  ftom  SoHolnnfti'B  '*  DmitaelM  Ut«»»vr»**  hj  D.  J.  Snidw.) 


Goethe  began  nothing  if  the  whole  of  the 
work  did  not  hoTer  before  hie  mind.  By 
this  determinateneas  of  plan  he  preserred 
a  most  persevering  attachment  to  the  ma- 
terials of  which  he  had  once  laid  hold; 
they  were  elements  of  his  existence,  which 
for  him  were  immortal,  because  they  con- 
ttttuted  his  inmost  being.  He  conld  put 
off  their  ezeention  for  years,  and  still  be 
certain  that  his  love  for  them  wonld  re- 
toni|  that  his  interest  in  them  wonld  ani- 
mate him  anew.  Through  this  depth  of 
conception  he  preserved  fresh  to  the  end 
his  original  purpose ;  he  needed  not  to 
fear  that  the  fire  of  the  first  enthusiasm 
woald  go  out ;  at  the  most  different  times 
he  could  take  up  his  work  again  with 
Toothful  seal  and  strength.  Thus  in  the 
circle  of  his  poetical  labors,  two  concep- 
tiont  that  are  in  internal  opposition  to  one 
tnother,  accompanied  him  through  bis 
whole  life.  The  one  portrays  a  talented 
but  fickle  man,  who«  in  want  of  culture,  at- 
tsehes  himself  to  this  person,  then  to  that 
ooe,  in  order  to  become  spiritually  inde- 
pendent. This  struggle  carries  him  into 
the  breadth  of  life,  into  manifold  relations 
whose  spirit  he  longs  to  seize  and  appro- 
priate; such  is  Wilhelm  Meister.  The 
other  is  the  pictore  of  an  absolutely  inde- 
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pendent  personality  that  has  cultivated  its 
lordly  power  in  solitary  loftiness,  and  as-^ 
pires  boldly  to  subject  the  world  to  itself ;; 
such  is  Faust.    In  the  development  of  both- 
subjects  there  is  a  decisive  tuming-poini 
which  is  marked  in  the  first  by  the  ^^Trav-^ 
els ;  *^  in  the  second,  by  the  Second  Pari 
of  the  Tragedy.    Up  to  this  point,  both  in 
Wilhelm  Meister  and  in  Faust,  subjective 
conditions  prevail,  which  gradually  purify 
themselves  to  higher  views  and  aims.   For 
the  one,  the  betrothal  with  Natalia  oloses 
the  world  of  wild,  youthful  desire ;  for  the 
other,  the  death   of   Margaret    has    the 
same  effect.    The  one  steps  into  civil  sooi-^ 
ety  and  its  manifold  activity,  with  the 
earnest  endeavor  to  comprehend  all  its  ele- 
ments, to  acquire,  preserve,  and  beautify 
property,  and  to  assist  in  illuminating  and 
ennobling  social  relations  $  the  other  takes' 
likewise  a  practical  turn,  but  from   the* 
summit  of  Society,  from  the  stand-point, 
of  the  State  itself.    If,  therefore,  in  the 
apprenticeship  and  First  Part  of  the  Trage- 
dy, on  account  of  the  excess  of  subjec- 
tive conditions,  a  closer  connection  of  the 
character  and  a  passionate  pathos  are  neoes-^ 
sary,  there  appears,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Travels  and  Second  part  of  the  Tragedy  m 
thonghtfnlness  which    moderates   ever^ 
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thing — a  cool  deaigningness ;  the  particular 
elements  are  sharply  characterised,  bat 
the  personages  seem  rather  as  supporters 
of  universal  aims,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  which  their  own  personality  is  sub- 
merged ;  the  Universal  and  its  language  is 
their  pathos,  and  the  interest  in  their  his- 
tory, that  before  was  so  remarkably  f asoin- 
atingy  is  blunted  of  its  keenness. 

We  have  seen  Faust  grow,  fragment  by 
fragment,  before  our  eyes.  So  long  as 
there  existed  only  a  First  Part,  two  views 
arose*  The  one  maintained  that  it  was  in 
this  incompleteness  what  it  should  be,  a 
wonderful  Torso;  that  this  magnificent 
poem  only  as  a  fragment  could  reflect  the 
World  in  order  to  indicate  that  Man  is  able 
to  grasp  the  Universe  in  a  one-sided,  incom- 
plete manner  only ;  that  as  the  poet  touch- 
ed the  mysteries  of  the  World,  but  did  not 
give  a  complete  solution,  so  the  Enigmati- 
cal, the  Prophetic,  is  that  which  is  truly 
poetic,  infinitely  charming,  really  mystic. 
This  view  was  considered  as  genial,  par- 
ticularly because  it  left  to  every  one  free 
play— in  fact,  invited  every  one  in  his 
imagination  to  fill  up  the  outlines;  for 
il  could  not  be  defended  from  a  philo- 
sophic nor  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
Knowing  seeks  not  half  knowledge,  Art 
aims  not  at  halfness  of  execution.  If 
Dante  in  his  Divine  Comedy  had  neglected 
any  element  of  nature  or  of  history,  if  he 
had  not  wrought  out  all  with  equal  perse- 
verance in  corresponding  proportion,  could 
it  be  said  that  his  poem  would  stand  high- 
er without  this  completion  ?  Or  converse- 
ly, shall  we  praise  it  as  a  merit  that  No- 
valis'  Of terdiogen  has  remained  mere  frag- 
ments and  sketches  ?  This  would  be  the 
same  as  if  we  should  admire  the  Cologne 
Cathedral  less  than  we  now  do  were  it  com- 
plete. Another  view  supposed  that  a  Sec- 
ond Part  was  indeed  possible,  and  the 
question  arose,  in  what  manner  shall  this 
possibility  be  thought  ?  Here  again  two 
opposite  opinions  showed  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,  Faust  must  perish ; 
reconoUiation  with  God  would  be  unbe- 
coming to  the  northern  nature  of  this  Ti- 
tanic character ;  the  teeth-gnashing  defi- 
ance, the  insatiate  restlessness,  the  erush- 
ing  doubt,  the  heaven-deriding  fieroeneas, 


must  send  him  to  hell.  In  this  the  spirit 
of  the  old  legend  was  expressed  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — for  in  the 
middle  ages  the  redemption  of  the  sinner 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  first  appeared — as  the  Volksbuch  sim- 
ply  but  strikingly  narrates  it,  as  the  Eng- 
lishman, Marlowe,  has  dramatised  it  so 
excellently  in  his  Doctor  Faustus.  But  all 
this  was  not  applicable  to  the  Faust  of 
Goethe,  for  the  poet  had  in  his  mind  an 
alteration  of  the  old  legend,  and  so  another 
party  maintained  that  Faust  must  be  sav- 
ed* This  party  also  asserted  that  the  in- 
dication of  the  poet  in  the  Prologue  led  to 
the  same  conclusion ;  that  God  could  not 
lose  his  bet  against  the  Devil ;  that  the  de- 
struction of  Faust  would  be  blasphemous 
irony  on  Divine  Providence.  This  asser- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  Faust's  reconcilia- 
tion found  much  favor  in  a  time,  like  ours, 
which  has  renounced  not  indeed  the  con- 
sciousness and  recognition  of  Evil,  but  the 
belief  in  a  separate  extra-human  Devil ; 
which  purposes  not  merely  the  punishment 
but  also  the  improvement  of  the  criminal ; 
which  seeks  even  to  annul  the  death  pen- 
alty, and  transfer  the  atonement  for  mur- 
der to  the  inner  conscience  and  to  the  ef- 
facing power  of  the  Mind.  But  how  was 
Poetry  to  exhibit  such  a  transition  from 
internal  strife  to  celestial  peace  ?  Some 
supposed,  as  Hinrichs,  that  since  Faust's 
despair  resulted  originally  from  science, 
which  did  not  furnish  to  him  that  which  it 
had  at  first  promised,  and  since  his  child- 
ish faith  had  been  destroyed  by  scepticism, 
he  must  be  saved  through  the  scientific 
comprehension  of  Truth,  of  the  Christian 
Religion;  that  speculative  Philosophy  most 
again  reconcile  him  with  God,  with  the 
Worlds  and  with  himself.  They  confessed 
indued  that  this  process — study  and  spec- 
ulation— cannot  be  repreaented  in  poetry, 
and  therefore  a  Second  Part  of  Faust  was 
not  to  be  expected.  Others,  especially 
poets,  took  Faust  in  a  more  general  sense  ; 
he  was  to  penetrate  not  only  Science  bat 
Life  in  its  entirety;  the  most  manifold 
action  was  to  move  him,  and  the  sweat  of 
labor  was  to  be  the  penance  which  should 
bring  him  peace  and  furnish  the  clearness 
promised  by  the  Lord.    Several  sought  to 
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complete  the  work — all  with    indifferent 
saecees. 

In  what  manner  the  poet  himself  wonld 
add  a  Second  Part  to  the  First,  what  stand- 
point he  himself  would  take^  remained  a  se-  ' 
eret.  Now  it  is  unsealed  ;  the  poem  is  un- 
rolled before  us  complete ;  with  wondering 
look  we  etand  before  it,  with  a  beating  heart 
we  read  it,  and  with  modest  anxiety,  ex- 
cited by  a  thousand  feelings  and  misgiv- 
ings, we  Tentare  onrsorily  to  indicate  the 
design  of  the  great  Master ;  for  years  shall 
past  away  before  the  meaning  of  the  all- 
comprefaensiTe  poem  shall  be  unveiled 
completely  in  its  details.  Still  this  expla- 
nation of  particnlars  in  poetry  is  a  subor* 
dinate  matter.  The  main  tendency  of  a 
poem  mast  be  seen  upon  its  face,  and  it 
woald  be  a  sorry  work  if  it  did  not  exoite 
a  living  interest  the  first  time  that  it  was 
offered  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  people — if 
this  interest  should  result  from  micro- 
scopic explanations  and  fine  unravelling  of 
concealed  allusions— if  enthusiasm  should 
not  arise  from  the  poetry  as  well  as  from 
the  learning  and  acutenees  of  the  poet. 
Such  iHtrticttlars,  which  are  hard  to  under- 
stand, almost  every  great  poem  will  fur- 
nish ;  latterly,  the  explanatory  observa- 
tions on  epic  poems  have  become  even 
stereotyped ;  it  must  be  possible  to  disre- 
gard them ;  through  ignorance  of  them 
nothing  essentia]  must  be  lost. 

The  First  Part  had  shown  ns  Faust  in 
his  still  cell,  engaged  in  the  study  of  all 
seieneee.  The  results  of  his  investigation 
did  not  satisfy  the  boundless  seeker,  and 
as  an  experiment  he  bound  himself  to  the 
Devil  to  see  if  the  latter  could  not  slake 
his  burning  thirst. 

Than  he  rushed  into  Life.  Earthly  en- 
joyment surrounded  him.  Love  enchained 
him.  Desire  drove  him  to  sudden,  to  bad 
deeds ;  in  the  mad  Walpurgisnach^  he 
reached  the  summit  of  waste  worldliness 
Bat  deeper  than  the  Devil  supposed,  Faust 
felt  for  his  Margaret ;  he  desired  to  save 
the  nnfortunate  girl,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
learn  that  this  was  impossible,  but  that 
only  endurance  of  the  punishment  of  crime 
conld  restore  the  harassed  mind  to  peace. 
The  simple  story  of  love  held  everything 
together  here  in  a  dramatio  form.    The 


Prolopfue  in  Heaven,  the  Witch-kitcben, 
the  Walpufffisnachiy  and  several  contem- 
plative scenes,  could  be  left  out,  and  there 
still  would  remain  a  theatrical  Whole  of 
remarkable  effect. 

The  relation  to  Margaret — her  death — 
had  elevated  Faust  above  everything  sub- 
jective. In  the  continuation  of  his  life,  ob- 
jective relations  alone  could  constitute  the 
motive  of  action.  The  living  fresh  breath 
of  the  First  Part  resulted  just  from  this 
fact,  that  everything  objective,  universal, 
was  seized  from  the  point  of  subjective 
interest ;  in  the  Second  Part  the  Universal, 
the  Objective,  stands  out  prominently ; 
subjective  interests  appear  only  under  the 
presupposition  of  the  Objective ;  the  form 
becomes  allegorical. 

A  story,  an  action  which  rounds  itself 
off  to  completion,  is  wanting,  and  there- 
fore the  dramatic  warmth  which  pulsates 
through  every  scene  of  the  First  Part  is 
no  longer  felt.  The  unity  which  is  traced 
through  the  web  of  the  manifold  situa- 
tions, is  the  universal  tendency  of  Faust 
to  create  a  satuf action  for  himself  through 
icork,  Mephistopbeles  has  no  longer  the 
position  of  a  being  superior  by  his  great 
understanding  and  immovable  coldness, 
who  bitterly  mocks  Faust's  striving,  but 
he  appears  rather  as  a  powerful  companion 
who  skillfully  procures  the  material  means 
for  the  aims  of  Faust,  and,  in  all  his  activ- 
ity, only  awaits  the  moment  when  Faust 
shall  finally  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
satisfied.  But  the  striving  of  Faust  is  in- 
finite ;  each  goal,  when  once  reached,  is 
again  passed  by ;  nowhere  does  he  rest,  not 
in  Society,  not  In  Nature,  not  in  Art,  not 
in  War,  not  in  Industry ;  only  the  thought 
of  Freedom  itself,  the  presentiment  of  the 
happiness  of  standing  with  a  free  people 
upon  a  free  soil  wrung  from  the  sea,  thrills 
the  old  man  with  a  momentary  satisfaction 
— and  he  dies.  Upon  pictures  and  wood- 
cuts of  the  middle  ages  representations  of 
dying  persons  are  found,  in  which  the 
Devil  on  one  side  of  the  death-bed  end  an- 
gels on  the  other  await  eagerly  the  depart- 
ing soul  to  pull  it  to  themselves.  Goethe 
has  revived  this  old  idea  of  a  jealousy  and 
strife  between  the  angels  and  the  Devil  for 
Man.    Mephistopbeles,  with  his  horde  of 
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devils,  struggles  to  carry  away  the  soal  of 
Faust  to  belly  but  he  forgets  himself  in  un« 
natural  lust,  and  the  angels  bear  the  im* 
mortal  part  of  Faust  to  that  height  where 
rest  and  illumination  of  the  dying  begin. 
Such  an  allegorical  foundation  could  not 
be  developed  otherwise  than  in  huge 
masses :  the  division  of  each  mass  in  itselfi 
so  that  all  the  elements  of  the  thought  ly- 
ing at  the  bottom  should  appear,  was  the 
proper  object  of  the  composition.  The 
First  Part  could  also  be  called  allegorical, 
in  so  far  as  it  reflected  the  universal  Es- 
sence of  Spirit  in  the  Individual ;  but  it 
could  not  be  said  of  it  in  any  other  sense 
than  of  every  poem  ;  Allegory  in  its  stricter 
sense  was  not  to  be  found ;  the  shapes  had 
all  flesh  and  blood,  and  no  design  was  felt. 
In  the  Second  Part  everything  passes  over 
into  the  really  Allegorical,  to  which  Ooethe, 
the  older  he  grew,  seems  to  have  had  the 
greater  inclination;  the  Xenienf  the  Trt« 
logie  der  Leidenachaftf  the  Lieder  zwr  Loge,"" 
the  Maskenzuge,  Epimenide$  Erwacheny  the 
cultivation  of  the  Eastern  manners,  all 
proceeded  from  a  didactic  turn  which  de- 
lighted in  expressing  itself  in  gnomes,  pic- 
tures, and  symbolical  forms.  With  won- 
derful acuteness,  Goethe  has  always  been 
able  to  seize  the  characteristic  determina- 
tions, and  unfold  them  in  neat,  living  lan- 
guage ;  however,  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
such  poems  that  they  exercise  the  reflective 
faculty  more  than  the  heart,  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  Second  Part  of 
Faust  would  never  acquire  the  popularity 
of  the  First  Part ;  that  it  would  not,  as  the 
latter,  charm  the  nation,  and  educate  the 
people  to  a  consciousness  of  itself,  but 
that  it  would  always  have  a  sort  of  esoteric 
existence.  Many  will  be  repelled  by  the 
mythological  learning  of  the  second  and 
third  acts ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  do  not 
see  themselves  recompensed  by  the  dialec- 
tic of  an  action ;  however,  we  would  un- 
hesitatingly defend  the  poet  against  this 
reproach ;  a  poem  which  has  to  compass 
the  immeasurable  material  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  limited  in  this  respect.  What 
learning  has  not  Dante  supposed  in  his 
readers  ?  Humbly  have  we  sought  it,  in 
order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  his 
oem,  in  the  certainty  of  being  richly  re- 


warded ;  the  censure  which  has  been  eaai 
upon  it  for  this  reason  has  effected  noth- 
ing. Indeed,  such  fault-in ders  would  here 
forget  what  the  first  acknowledged  Part  of 
■Faust  has  compelled  them  to  learn.  With 
this  difference  of  plan,  the  style  must  also 
change.  Instead  of  dramatic  pathos,  be- 
cause action  is  wanting,  description,  expla- 
nation, indication,  have  become  necessary ; 
and  instead  of  the  lively  exchange  of  dia- 
logue, the  lyrical  portion  has  become  more 
prominent,  in  order  to  embody  with  sim- 
plicity the  elements  of  the  powerful  world- 
life.  The  descriptions  of  nature  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  in  particular.  The  most 
wanton  fancy,  the  deepest  feeling,  the  most 
accurate  knowledge,  and  the  closest  obser- 
vation into  the  individual,  prevail  in  all 
these  pictures  with  an  indescribable  charm. 
We  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  the 
contents  of  each  act.  In  a  more  complete 
exposition  we  would  point  out  the  places 
in  which  the  power  of  the  particular  de- 
velopments centers ;  in  these  ontlines  it  is 
our  design  to  confine  ourselves  to  tracing 
out  the  universal  meaning.  To  exhibit  by 
single  verses  and  songs  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  langusge,  particularly  in  the 
lyrical  portions,  would  seem  to  us  as  su- 
perfluous as  the  effort  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  divine  Providence  by  anecdotes  of 
strange  coincidences. 

The  first  act  brings  us  into  social  life ;  a 
multitude  of  shapes  pass  by  us — the  most 
different  wishes,  opinions  and  humors  are 
heard ;  still,  a  secret  unity,  which  we  shall 
note  even  more  closely,  pervades  the  con- 
fused tumult.  In  a  delightful  spot,  lying 
upon  the  flowery  sward,  we  see  Faust  alone, 
tormented  by  deep  pangs,  seeking  rest  and 
slumber.  Out  of  pure  pity,  indifferent 
whether  the  unfortunate  man  is  holy  or 
wicked,  elves  hover  around  him  and  fan 
him  to  sleep,  in  order  that  the  past  may  be 
sunk  into  the  Lethe  of  f  orgetf  ulness ;  othv 
erwise,  a  continuance  of  life  and  endeavor 
is  impossible.  The  mind  has  the  power  to 
free  itself  from  the  past,  and  throw  it  be- 
hind itself,  and  treat  it  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  The  secret  of  renewing  ourselves 
perpetually  consists  in  this,  that  we  can 
destroy  ourselves  within  ourselves,  and,  as 
a  veritable  PhoeniXf  be  resurrected  from  the 
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ftshM  of  B6lf«iauiiolation«  Still,  this  neg- 
atiye  ftAiion  safEces  not  for  our  freedom ; 
the  PoaitiTo  mast  be  united  to  ns ;  there 
must  arise,  with  ^'tremendous  quaking,'' 
the  son  of  new  aetiyity  and  fresh  endeav- 
or, whereby  the  stillness  of  nightly  repose, 
the  eranishment  of  all  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  had  beeome  stable,  passes  away 
in  refreshing  slumber.  Faust  awakened, 
feels  every  pulse  of  nature  beating  with 
fresh  life.  The  glare  of  the  pure  sunlight 
dastles  him — the  fall  of  waters  through 
the  ebasms  of  the  rook  depicts  to  him  his 
own  unrest ;  but  from  the  sunlight  and  sil- 
Tery  vapor  of  the  whirlpool  there  is  crea- 
ted the  richly  colored  rainbow,  which  is 
always  quietly  glistening,  but  is  forever 
shifiing :  it  is  Life.  After  this  solitary 
encouragement  to  new  venture  and  endeav- 
or, the  oourt  of  the  Emperor  receives  us, 
where  a  merry  masquerade  is  about  to  take 
place.  But  first,  from  all  sides,  the  prosaic 
complaints  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Steward, 
the  Gommander^in*Chief,  the  Treasurer, 
fail  upon  the  ear  of  the  Emperor ;  money, 
the  cement  of  all  relations,  is  wanting  to 
the  State ;  for  commerce,  for  pleasure,  for 
luxury,  money  is  the  indispensable  basis. 
At  this  point,  Mephistopheles  presses  for- 
ward to  the  place  of  the  old  court-fool, 
who  has  just  disappeared,  and  excites  the 
hope  of  bringing  to  light  concealed  treas- 
ure. To  the  Chancellor  this  way  seems  not 
exactly  Christian,  the  multitude  raises  a 
murmur  of  suspicion,  the  Astrologer  dis- 
CQSses  the  possibility — and  the  proposition 
is  adopted.  After  this  hopeful  prospect, 
the  masquerade  can  come  off  without  any 
secret  anxieties  disturbing  their  merriment. 
The  nature  of  the  company  is  represented 
in  a  lively  manner.  No  one  is  what  he 
ieenu  to  be ;  each  has  thrown  over  himself 
a  concealing  garment ;  each  knows  of  the 
other  that  he  is  not  that  which  his  appear- 
ance or  his  language  indicates;  this  effort 
to  hide  his  own  being,  to  pretend  and  to 
dream  himself  into  something  different 
from  himself — to  make  himself  a  riddle  to 
others  in  all  openness,  is  the  deepest,  most 
piquant  charm  of  social  interests. 

The  company  will  have  enjoyment — ^it 
unites  itself  with  devotion  to  the  festive 
play,  and  banishes  rough  egotism,  whose 


casual  outbreaks  the  watchful  herald  sharp- 
ly reproves ;  but  still,  in  the  heart  of  every 
one,  there  remains  some  intention,  which 
is  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  earth- 
ly aims.  The  young  Florentine  women 
want  to  please  ;  the  mother  wishes  her 
daughter  to  make  the  oonqaest  of  a  hus- 
band ;  the  fishermen  and  bird-catchers  are 
trying  their  skill ;  the  wood-chopper,  buf- 
foons, and  parasites,  are  endeavoring,  as 
well  as  they  can,  to  make  themselves  valid  ; 
the  drunkard  forgets  everything  over  his 
bottle ;  the  poets,  who  could  sing  of  any 
theme,  drown  each  other's  voices  in  their 
seal  to  be  heard,  and  to  the  satirist  there 
scarcely  remains  an  opportunity  for  a  dry 
sarcasm.  The  following  allegorical  figures 
represent  to  us  the  inner  powers  which  de- 
termine social  life.  First,  the  Graces  ap- 
pear, for  the  first  demand  of  society  is  to 
behave  with  decency ;  more  earnest  are  the 
Parc8»,  the  continuous  change  of  duration 
— still,  they  work  only  mechanically  ;  but 
the  Furies,  although  they  come  as  beauti- 
ful maids,  work  dynamically  through  the 
excitement  of  the  passions.  Here  the  aim 
is  to  conquer.  Vtctoria  is  throned  high 
upon  a  sore-footed  elephant,  which  Wis- 
dom guides  with  skilful  wand,  while  Fear 
and  Hope  go  along  on  each  side ;  between 
these  the  Deed  wavers  until  it  has  reach- 
ed the  proud  repose  of  victory.  But  as 
soon  as  this  happens,  the  quarrelsome, 
hateful  Thersites  breaks  forth,  to  soil  the 
glory  with  his  biting  sneer.  But  his  deris- 
ion effects  nothing.  The  Herald,  as  the 
regulating  Understanding,  and  as  distrib- 
utive Justice,  can  reconcile  the  differen- 
ces and  mistakes  which  have  arisen,  and 
he  strikes  the  scoffer  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  bursts  and  turns  into  an  adder  and  a 
bat.  Gradually  ihe  company  returns  to  its 
external  foundation;  the  feeling  of  Wealth 
must  secure  to  it  inexhaustible  pleasure. 
But  Wealth  is  two- fold  :  the  earthly,  mon- 
ey— the  heavenly,  poetry.  Both  must  be 
united  in  society,  if  it  would  not  feel  weak 
and  weary.  The  Boy  Driver,  that  is.  Po- 
etry, which  knows  how  to  bring  forth  the 
Infinite  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
through  the  same  to  expand,  elevate  and  . 
pacify  the  heart j  is  acknowledged  hy  Plu- 
tus,  the  God  of  common  riches,  as  the 
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one  who  oao  bestow  iluit  which  he  bimBelf 
i«  too  poor  to  give.  In  the  prond  fallneas 
of  joath,  booading  lightly  around  with  a 
whip  in  his  hand|  the  lovely  Geaina  who 
rules  all  hearts,  drives  with  horses  of  wing- 
ed speed  through  the  crowd.  The  buffoon 
of  PlutoSj  lean  Avarice,  is  merrily  ridicul- 
ed by  the  women ;  Poetry,  warned  by  the 
fatherly  love  of  Platus,  withdraws  from 
the  tumult  which  arises  for  the  possession 
of  the  golden  treasures.  Gnomes,  Giants, 
Satyrs,  Nymphs,  press  on  with  baoohantio 
f rensy ;  earthly  desire  glows  through  the 
company,  and  it  celebrates  great  Pan, 
Nature,  as  its  God,  as  the  Giver  of  power- 
ful Wealth  and  fierce  Lust.  A  whirling 
tumult  threatens  to  seise  hold  of  every- 
body—a huge  tongue  of  flame  darts  over 
all  $  bat  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor,  the 
self-conscious  dignity  of  man,  puts  an  end 
to  the  juggling  game  of  the  half- unchained 
Earth-spirit,  and  restores  spiritual  self- 
possession. 

Still  Mephistopheles  keeps  the  promise 
which  he  has  made.  He  succeeds  in  re- 
vivifying the  company  by  fresh  sums  of 
money,  obtained  in  conformity  with  his 
nature,  not  by  unearthing  buried  treasures 
from  the  heart  of  the  mountains  by  means 
of  the  wishiug-rod,  but  by  making  paper- 
money  !  It  is  not,  indeed,  real  coin,  but 
the  effect  is  the  same,  for  in  society  every- 
thing rests  upon  the  caprice  of  acceptance ; 
its  own  life  and  preservation  are  thereby 
guaranteed  by  itself,  and  its  authority, 
here  represented  by  the  Emperor,  has  in- 
finite power.  The  paper  notes,  this  money 
stamped  by  the  airy  imagination,  spread 
everywhere  confidence  and  lively  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  the  means  of 
prosperity  have  not  been  wanting,  nor 
stores  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  but  a 
form  was  needed  to  set  the  accumulated 
materials  in  motion,  and  to  weave  them 
into  the  changes  of  circulation.  With  de- 
light, the  Chancellor,  Steward,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Treasurer,  report  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  army  and  the 
citisens ;  presents  wiihout  stint  give  rise 
to  the  wildest  luxury,  which  extends  from 
the  nobles  of  the  realm  down  to  the  page 
and  fool,  and  in  such  joyfulness  every- 
body can  unhesiliatinglT  look  about  him  for 


new  means  of  pleasnie.  Because  the  com* 
pany  has  iu  essence  in  the  production  of 
the  notes,  its  internal  most  strive  for  the 
artistic;  every  one  feels  best  when  he, 
though  known,  remains  unreeognised,  and 
thus  a  theatrical  tendency  developes  itself. 
For  here  the  matter  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  dramatic  as  real  art,  in  reference  to 
the  egotism  which  binds  the  company  to- 
gether. The  theatre  collects  the  idle  mol- 
titude,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  bat  to  see, 
to  bear,  to  compare,  and  to  judge*  Theat- 
rical enjoyment  sorpasses  all  other  kinds 
in  comfort,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  varied.  The  Emperor  wishes  that 
the  great  magician,  Faust,  should  play  a 
drama  before  himself  and  the  ooart,  and 
show  Paris  and  Helen.  To  this  design 
Mephistopheles  can  give  no  direct  aid ;  in 
a  dark  gallery  he  declares,  in  conversation 
with  Faost,  that  the  latter  himself  must 
create  the  shapes,  and  therefore  must  go  to 
the  Mothers.  Faust  shudders  at  their 
names*  Mephistopheles  gives  him  a  small 
but  important  key,  with  which  he  mast  en- 
ter the  shadowy  realm  of  the  Mothers  for 
a  glowing  tripod,  and  bring  back  the  same ; 
by  burning  incense  upon  it,  he  woald  be 
able  to  create  whatever  shape  he  wished. 
As  a  reason  why  he  is  unable  to  form  them, 
Mephistopheles  says  expressly  that  he  is 
in  the  service  of  big-necked  dwarfs  and 
witches,  and  not  of  heroines,  and  that  tbe 
Heathen  have  their  own  Hell,  with  which 
he,  tbe  Christian  and  romantic  Devil,  has 
nothing  to  do.  And  yet  he  posseases  the 
key  to  it,  and  hence  it  is  not  unknown  to 
him.  And  why  does  Faust  shudder  at  tbe 
names  of  the  Mothers?  Who  are  these 
women  who  are  spoken  of  so  mysterious- 
ly ?  If  it  were  said)  the  Imagination, 
Mothen  would  be  an  inept  expression ;  if 
it  were  said,  the  Past,  Present  and  Future, 
Faust's  shuddering  could  not  be  suJiciently 
accounted  for,  since  how  should  Time 
frighten  him  who  has  already  lived  through 
the  terrors  of  Death  ?  From  tho  predicates 
which  are  attached  to  the  Mothers,  how 
they  everlastingly  occupy  the  busy  mind 
with  all  tbe  forms  of  creation;  how  from 
the  shades  which  surronnd  them  in  tbou- 
sand-f  old  variety,  f  r<Mn  the  Being  which  is 
Nothing,  All  becomes ;   how  from    their 
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emptj,  most  lonely  depth  the  liTing  exist- 
ence eomee  forth  to  the  earfaee  of  Appear- 
ance ;    from    saoh    deeignations  soarcely 
aoTthing  else  oan  he  anderetood  hy  the 
realm  of  the  Motiiers  than  the  world  of 
Pare   Thoag;ht.    This  explanation  might 
Btartle  at  the  fint  glanee,  bat  we  need  only 
pat  Idea  for  Thought — we  need  only  re- 
member the  Ide»- world  of  Plato  in  order  to 
eomprdiend  the  matter  better.    The  eter- 
nal thonghts,  the  Ideas,  are  they  not  the 
etill,  shadowy  abyesi  in  whieh  blooming 
Life  bade,  into  whoee  dark,  agitated  depths 
it  sends  down  its  roots  ?    Mephistopheles 
has  the  liey  ;  for  the  Understanding,  which 
is  negatire  Determination,  is  necessaxy  in 
order  not  to  perish  fn  the  infinite  aniver- 
sality  of  Thought ;  it  is  itself,  howeveri 
only  the  Negatiye,  and  therefore  cannot 
bring  the  aetaal  Idea,^  Beanty,  to  appear- 
ance, bat  he,  in  his  deTilish  barrenness, 
mast  hand  this  work  over  to  Faast ;  he  can 
only  recommend  to  the  latter  moderation, 
so  as  not  to  lose  himself  among  the  phan- 
toms, and  he  is  oarions  to  know  whether 
Faast  will  return.    But  Faust  shudders  be- 
cause he  te  not  to  experience  earthly  soli- 
tude alone,  like  that  of   the  boundless 
ocean,  when  yet  star  follows  star,  and  wave 
follows  wave ;  the  deepest  solitude  of  the 
creative  spirit,  the  retirement  into  the  in- 
visible, yet  almighty  Thought,  the  sinking 
into  the  eternal  Idea  ie  demanded  of  him. 
Whoever  has  had  the  boldness  of   this 
Thought — whoever  has  ventured  to  pene- 
trate into  the  magic  circle  of  the  Logieal, 
and    its   world-subduing  Dialectic,   into 
this  most  simple  element  of  infinite  for- 
nation  and  transformation,  has  overcome 
all,  and  has  nothing  more  to  fear,  as  the 
Uomunoulus  afterwards  expresses  it,  be- 
cause he  has  beheld  the  naked  essence,  be- 
cause Necessity  has  stripped  herself  to  his 
gase.    Bat  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
the  tripod  is  mentioned,  for  by  this  there 
is  an  evident  allusion  to  subjective  Enthu- 
siasm and  individaal  Imagination,  by  which 
the  Idea  in  Art  is  brought  out  of  its  uni- 
versality to  the  determinate  existence  of 
eonerele  Appearance.    Beauty  is  identical 
in  content  with  Truth,  but  its  form  belongs 
to  the   sphere  of   the  Sensuous. — While 
Faust  is  striving  after  Beauty,  Mephisto- 


pheles is  besieged  by  women  in  the  illumi- 
nated halls,  to  improve  their  looks  and  as- 
sist them  in  their  love  affairs.  After  this 
delicate  point  is  settled,  no  superstition  is 
too  excessive,  no  sympathetic  cure  too 
strange  ^as,  for  example,  a  tread  of  the 
foot — ^and  the  knave  fools  them  until  they, 
with  a  love-lorn  page,  become  too  much  for 
him. — ^Next  the  stage,  by  its  decorations, 
which  represents  Grecian  architecture, 
causes  a  discussion  of  the  antique  and  ro- 
mantic taste ;  Mephistopheles  has  humor- 
ously taken  possession  of  the  prompter's 
box,  and  so  the  entertainment  goes  on  in 
parlor  fashion,  till  Faust  actually  appears, 
and  Paris  and  Helen,  in  the  name  of  the 
all-powerful  Mothers,  are  formed  from  the 
incense  which  ascends  in  magic  power. 
The  Public  indulges  itself  in  an  outpour- 
ing of  egotistical  criticism ;  the  men  de- 
spise the  unmanly  Paris,  and  interest  them- 
selves deeply  in  the  charms  of  Helen  ;  the 
women  ridicule  the  coquettish  beauty  with 
envious  moralizing,  and  fall  in  love  for  the 
nonce  with  the  fair  youth.  But  as  Paris 
is  about  to  lead  away  Helen,  Faust,  seised 
with  the  deepest  passion  for  her  wonderful 
beauty,  falls  upon  the  stage  and  destroys 
his  own  work.  The  phantoms  vanish ;  still 
the  purpose  remains  to  obtain  Helen ;  that 
is,  the  artist  must  hold  on  to  the  Ideal,  but 
he  must  know  that  it  is  the  Ideal.  Faust 
confuses  it  with  common  Actuality,  and  he 
has  to  learn  that  absolute  Beauty  is  not  of 
an  earthly,  but  of  a  fleeting,  etherial  na- 
ture. 

The  second  act  brings  us  away  from  our 
well-known  German  home  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  its  mysterious  secrets.  Faust 
is  in  search  of  Helen ;  where  else  oan  he 
find  her,  perfect  Beauty,  than  in  Greece  ? 
But  first  he  seeks  her,  and  meets  therefore 
mere  shapes,  which  unfold  themselves  from 
natural  existence,  which  are  not  yet  actual 
humanity.  Indeed,  since  he  seeks  natural 
Beauty — for  spiritual  Beauty  he  has  alrea- 
dy enjoyed  in  the  heavenly  disposition  of 
Margaret — the  whole  realm  of  Nature  opens 
upon  us  ;  all  the  elements  appear  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  rocks  upon  which  the  earnest 
Sphinxes  rest,  in  which  the  Ants,  Dactyls, 
Gnomes  work,  give  the  surrounding  ground; 
the  moist  waters  contain  in  their  bosom 
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the  seeds  of  all  things*  The  holy  fire  in- 
folds it  with  eager  flame  :  according  to  the 
old  legend,  Yenas  sprang  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea. — Next  we  find . ourselves  at  Witten- 
hergy  in  the  ancient  dwelling,  where  it  is 
easy  to  see  by  the  cob-webs,  dried-up  ink, 
tarnished  paper,  and  dust,  that  many  years 
have  passed  since  Faust  went  out  into  the 
world.  Mephistopheles,  from  the  old  coat 
in  which  he  once  instructed  the  knowledge- 
seeking  pupil,  shakes  out  the  lice  and 
crickets  which  swarm  around  the  old  mas- 
ter with  a  joyful  greeting,  as  also  Parsee- 
ism  makes  Ahriman  the  father  of  all  ver- 
min. Faust  lies  on  his  bed,  sleeps  and 
dreams  the  lustful  story  of  Leda,  which, 
in  the  end,  is  nothing  more  than  the  most 
decent  and  hence  producible  representation 
of  generation.  While  Mephistopheles  in 
a  humorous,  and  as  well  as  the  Devil  can, 
even  in  an  idyllic  manner,  amuses  himself, 
while  he  inquires  sympathetically  after 
Wagner  of  the  present  Famulus,  a  pupil 
who,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  become  a  Bacca- 
laureate, comes  storming  in,  in  order  to  see 
what  the  master  is  doing  who  formerly  in- 
culcated such  wise  doctrines,  and  in  order 
to  show  what  a  prodigiously  reasonable 
man  he  has  himself  become.  A  persiflage 
of  many  expressions  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man Natural  Philosophy  seems  recognisa- 
ble in  this  talk.  Despising  age,  praising 
himself  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  life,  he  spouts 
his  Idealism,  by  means  of  which  he  creates 
everything,  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  purely 
by  the  absoluteness  of  subjective  Thought. 
Mephistopheles,  though  the  pupil  assails 
him  bitterly,  listens  to  his  wise  speeches 
with  lamb-like  patience,  and  after  this  re- 
freshing scene,  goes  into  Wagner's  labora- 
tory. The  good  man  has  stayed  at  home, 
and  has  applied  himself  to  Chemistry,  to  ore- 
ate,  through  its  processes,  men .  To  his  ten- 
der, humane,  respectable,  intelligent  mind, 
the  common  way  of  begetting  children  is  too 
vulgar  and  unworthy  of  spirit.  Science  must 
create  man ;  a  real  materialism  will  produce 
him.  Mephistopheles  comes  along  juat  at 
this  time,  to  whom  Wagner  beckons  silence, 
and  whispers  anxiously  to  him  his  under- 
taking, as  in  the  glass  retort  the  hermaphro- 
ditic boy,  the  Homunoulus,  begins  to  stir. 
But  alas !  the  Artificial  requflres  enclosed 


space.  The  poor  fellow  can  live  only  in  the 
glass  retort,  the  outer  world  is  too  rough  for 
him,  and  still  he  has  the  greatest  desire  to 
be  actually  born*  A  longing,  nniversal 
feeling  for  natural  life  sparkles  from  him 
with  clear  brilliancy,  and  cousin  Mephis- 
topheles takes  him  along  to  the  classic 
Walpurgimachty  where  Homunoulus  hopes 
to  find  a  favorable  moment.  Mephistophe- 
les is  related  to  the  little  man  for  this  rea- 
son, because  the  latter  is  only  the  product 
of  nature,  because  Uod's  breath  has  not 
been  breathed  into  him  as  into  a  real  man. 
After  these  ironical  scenes,  the  fearful 
night  of  the  Pharsalian  Fields  succeeds, 
where  the  antique  world  terminated  its  free 
life.  This  plain,  associated  with  dark  re- 
membrances and  bloody  shadows,  is  the 
scene  of  the  Classical  Walpurgisnacht* 
Goethe  could  choose  no  other  spot,  for  just 
upon  this  battle-field\he  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  ceased  to  be  a  living  act- 
uality. As  an  external  reason,  it  is  well 
known  that  Thessaly  was  to  the  ancients 
the  land  of  wisards,  and  especially  of 
witches,  so  that  from  this  point  of  view 
the  parallel  with  the  German  Blocksberg 
is  very  striking.  Faust,  driven  by  impa- 
tience to  obtain  Helen,  is  in  the  beginning 
sent  from  place  to  place  to  learn  her  resi- 
dence«  until  Chiron  takes  him  upon  the 
neck  which  had  once  borne  that  most  loving 
beauty,  and  with  a  passing  sneer  at  the 
conjectural  troubles  of  the  Philologist,  tells 
him  of  the  Argonauts,  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful man,  of  Hercules,  until  he  stops  his 
wild  course  at  the  dwelling  of  the  prophetic 
Man  to,  who  promises  to  lead  Faust  to  Helen 
on  Olympus.  Mephistopheles  wanders  in 
the  meanwhile  among  Sphinxes,  Griffons, 
Sirens,  etc*  To  him,  the  Devil  of  the 
Christian  and  Germanic  world,  this  classic 
ground  is  not  at  all  pleasing ;  he  longs  for 
the  excellent  Blocksberg  of  the  North,  and 
its  ghostly  visages ;  with  the  Lamiss  indeed 
he  resolves  to  have  his  own  sport,  but  Ib 
roguishly  bemocked ;  finally,  he  comes  to 
the  horrible  Phorcyads,  and  after  their 
pattern  he  equips  himself  with  one  eye  and 
a  tusk  for  his  own  amusement  ^  that  is,  be 
^becomes  the  absolutely  Ugly,  while  Faust 
is  wooing  the  highest  Beauty.  In  the 
Christian  world  the  Devil  is  also  represent- 
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ed  M  fandamentally  ugly  and  repalsiTO  ; 
bat  he  can  also,  under  all  forms,  appear  aa 
an  angd  of  light.  In  the  Art-world,  on 
the  eontrarj,  he  can  be  known  only  as  the 
Ugly.  In  all  these  scenes  there  is  a  ming- 
ling of  the  High  and  the  Low,  of  the  Hor- 
rible and  the  Ridicolons,  of  yezation  and 
whimsioality,  of  the  Enigmatical  and  the 
Perspicaons^  so  that  no  better  contradictions 
eonld  be  wished  for  a  WalpurgimcLcht. 
The  Homanoulas  on  his  part  is  ceaselessly 
striving  to  oome  to  birth,  and  betakes  him- 
self toThales  and  Anazagoras,  who  dis- 
pote  whether  the  world  arose  in  a  dry 
or  wet  way.  Thales  leads  the  little  man  to 
Kerens,  who,  however,  refuses  to  aid  the 
seeker,  partly  because  he  has  become  angry 
with  men,  who,  like  Paris  and  Ulysses, 
have  always  acted  against  his  advice,  and 
partly  beoanse  he  is  about  to  celebrate  a 
great  feast.  Afterwards  they  go  to  Pro- 
tens,  who  at  first  is  also  reticent,  but  soon 
takes  an  interest  in  Homnnoulus,  as  he  be- 
holds his  shining  brilliancy,  for  he  feels 
that  he  is  related  to  the  changing  fire,  and 
gives  warning  that  as  the  latter  can  become 
everything,  he  should  be  careful  about  be- 
coming a  man,  for  it  is  the  most  miserable 
of  all  existences.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Peneios  roars ;  the  earth-shaking  Seismos 
breaks  forth  with  a  loud  noise ;  the  silent 
and  industrious  mountain-spirits  become 
wakeful.  But  always  more  clearly  the 
water  declares  itself  as  the  womb  of  all 
things ;  the  festive  train  of  the  Telchines 
points  to  the  hoary  Oabiri;  bewitohingly 
resound  the  songs  of  the  Sirens ;  Hippo- 
camps,  Tritons,  Nereids,  Pselli  and  Marsi 
arise  from  the  green,  pearl-decked  ground ; 
the  throne  of  Nereus  and  Galatea  arches 
over  the  crystalline  depths ;  at  their  feet 
the  eager  Homunculus  falls  to  pieces,  and 
all-moving  Eros  in  darting  fiames  streams 
forth.  Ravishing  songs  float  aloft,  cele- 
brating the  holy  elements,  which  the  ever- 
creating  Love  holds  together  and  purifies. 
Thales  is  just  as  little  in  the  right  as  Anaz- 
agoras ;  together,  both  are  right,  for  Na- 
ture is  kindled  to  perpetual  new  life  by  the 
marriage  of  Fire  and  Water. 

The  difference  between  this  WalpwgU' 
nadU  and  the  one  in  the  First  Part  lies  in 
the  fael,  that  the  principle  of  the  latter  is 


the  relation  of  Spirit  to  God.  In  the 
Christian  world  the  first  question  is,  what 
is  the  position  of  man  towards  God ;  there- 
fore there  appear  forms  which  are  self- 
contradictory,  lacerated  spiritually,  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  curse  of  condemnation  to 
all  torture.  Classic  Life  has  for  its  basis 
the  relation  to  Nature;  the  mysterious 
Cabiri  were  only  the  master- workmen  of 
Nature.  Nature  finds  in  man  her  highest 
goal ;  in  his  fair  figure,  in  the  majesty  of 
his  form  she  ends  her  striving ;  and  there- 
fore the  contradictions  of  the  classic  FFa/- 
purgianaeht  are  not  so  foreign  to  Mephis- 
topheles,  who  has  to  do  with  Good  and 
Bad«  that  he  does  not  feel  his  contact  with 
them,  but  still  they  are  not  native  to  him. 
The  general  contradiction  which  we  meet 
with,  and  which  also  in  Mephistopheles 
expresses  itself  by  the  cloven  foot  at  least, 
is  the  union  of  the  human  and  animal 
frame ;  the  human  is  at  first  only  half  ex- 
istent, on  earth  in  Sphinxes,  Oreads,  Sirens, 
Centaurs^  in  water,  in  Hippocamps,  Tri- 
tons, Nymphs,  Dorids,  etc.  For  the  fair 
bodies  of  the  latter  still  share  the  moist 
luxuriance  of  their  element*  Thus  Nature 
expands  itself  in  innumerable  creations  in 
order  to  purify  itself  in  man,  in  the  self- 
conscious  spirit,  in  order  to  pacify  and 
shut  off  in  him  the  infinite  impulse  to  for- 
mation, because  it  passes  beyond  him  to 
no  new  form.  He  is  the  embodied  image  of 
God.  The  inclosed  Homunculus,  with  his 
fiery  trembling  eagerness  to  pass  over  into 
an  independent  actuality,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  serio-comic  representation  of  this  ten- 
dency, until  he  breaks  the  narrow  glass, 
and  now  is  what  he  should  be,  tne  union 
of  the  elements,  for  this  is  Eros  according 
to  the  most  ancient  Greek  conception,  as 
we  still  find  even  in  the  Philosophers. 

In  the  third  act  Goethe  has  adhered  to 
the  old  legend,  according  to  which,  Faust, 
by  means  of  Mephistopheles,  obtained  Hel- 
en as  a  concubine,  and  begat  a  son,  Justus 
Faustus.  Certainly,  the  employment  of 
this  feature  was  very  diflicult ;  and  still, 
even  in  our  days,  a  poet,  L,  Beehstein,  in 
his  Faust,  has  been  wrecked  upon  this  rock. 
He  has  Helen  marry  Faust ;  they  beget  a 
child ;  but  finally,  when  Faust  makes  his 
will,  and  turns  away  unlovingly  from  wife 
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and  child,  it  is  diseoyered  that  the  Grecian 
Helen,  who  in  the  copperplates  is  also  oos- 
tamed  completely  in  the  antique  manner, 
is  a  German  countess  of  real  flesh  and 
blood,  who  has  been  eubstituted  by  the 
Devil ;  an  nndeeeiving  which  ought  to  ex- 
cite the  deepest  sympathy.  Goethe  has 
finely  idealised  this  legend;  he  has  ex- 
pressed therein  the  union  of  the  romantic 
and  classic  arts.  The  third  act,  this  Phan- 
tasmagory,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
all,  and  executed  in  the  liveliest  manner. 
As  noble  as  is  the  diction  of  the  first  and 
second  acts,  especially  in  the  lyrical  por- 
tions, it  is  here  nevertheless  by  far  surpass- 
ed. Such  a  majesty  and  simplicity,  euoh 
strength  and  mildness,  unity  and  variety, 
in  so  small  a  space,  are  astonishing.  First 
resounds  the  interchange  of  the  dignity  of 
JEsohylus  and  Sophocles,  with  the  sharp- 
steeled  wit  of  Aristophanes  ;  then  is  heard 
the  tone  of  the  Spanish  romances,  an  agree- 
able, iambic  measure,  a  sweet,  ravishing 
melody ;  finally,  new  styles  break  forth, 
like  the  fragments  of  a  prophecy ;  ancient 
and  modem  rhythms  clash,  and  the  harmo- 
ny is  destroyed. — Helen  returas,  after  the 
burning  of  Troy,  to  the  home  of  her  spouse, 
Menelaus ;  the  stewardess,  aged,  wrinkled, 
ugly,  but  experienced  and  intelligent, 
Phorcyas,  receives  her  mistress  in  the  cit- 
adel by  command.  Opposed  to  Beauty,  as 
was  before  said,  Mephistopheles  can  only 
appear  as  ugliness,  because  in  the  realm 
of  beaatiful  forms,  the  Ugly  is  the 
Wicked,  There  arises  a  quarrel  between 
the  graceful,  yet  pretentious  youth  of  the 
Chorus,  and  world-wise,  yet  stubborn  Old 
Age*  Helen  has  to  appease  it,  and  she 
learns  with  horror  from  Phorcyas  that 
Menelaus  is  going  to  sacrifice  her. — Still, 
(as  on  the  one  hand  Grecian  fugitives,  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  instill- 
ed everywhere  into  German  Life  the  taste 
for  classic  Beauty,  and  as,  on  the  other 
hand;  one  of  the  Ottomans  in  Theophania 
— like  Faust — won  a  Helen,  and  thereby 
everywhere  arose  a  striving  after  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Antique,)  the  old  stew^ 
ardess  saves  her,  and  bears  her  through 
the  air  together  with  her  beautiful  train, 
to  the  Gothic  citadel  of  Faust,  where  the 
humble  and  graceful  behavior  of  the  iron 


men  towards  the  women,  in  ttrikiag  con- 
trast to  their  hard  treatment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas,  at  once  wins  the  female 
heart.  The  watchman  of  the  tower,  Lyn- 
ceu8,  lost  in  wondering  delight  over  the 
approaching  beauty,  forgets  to  announce 
her,  and  has  brought  upon  himself  a  heavy 
punishment ;  but  Helen,  the  cause  of  bis 
misdemeanor,  is  to  be  judge  in  his  ease, 
and  she  pardons  him. 

Faust  and  all  his  vassals  do  homage  to 
the  powerful  beauty,  in  whom  the  antique 
pathos  soon  disappears.  In  the  new  sur- 
roundings, in  the  mutual  exchange  of  quiok 
and  confiding  love,  the  sweet  rhyme  soon 
flows  from  their  kissing  lips.  An  attaek  of 
Menelaus  interrupts  the  loviag  courtship ; 
but  Valor,  which  in  the  battle  for  Beauty 
and  favor  of  the  ladies,  seeks  its  higheft 
honor  and  purport,  is  unconquerable,  and 
the  swift  might  of  the  army  viotoriously 
•opposes  Menelaus.  Christian  ehivalry  pro- 
tects the  jewel  of  beauty  whioh  haa  fled  to 
it  for  safety,  against  all  barbarism  pressing 
on  from  the  East. — ^Tbns  the  days  of  the 
lovers  pass  rapidly  away  in  secret  grottoes 
amid  pastoral  dalliance ;  as  once  Mars  re- 
freshed himself  in  the  arms  of  Venus,  so 
in  the  Middle  Ages  knights  passed  gladly 
from  the  storm  of  war  to  the  sweet  service 
•of  women  in  quiet  trustfulness.  Tet  the 
son  whom  they  beget,  longs  to  free  himself 
from  this  idle.  Arcadian  life.  The  nature 
of  both  the  mother  and  the  father  drives 
him  forward,  and  soon  consummates  the 
matter.  Beautiful  and  graceful  as  Helen, 
the  insatiate  longing  for  freedom  glows  in 
him  as  in  Faust.  He  strikes  the  lyre  with 
wonderful,  enchanting  power;  he  revels 
wildly  amid  applauding  maidens ;  be  rush- 
es from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  to  see  far  out  into  tlie 
world,  and  to  breathe  freely  in  the  free 
air.  His  elastic  desire  raises  him,  a  sec- 
ond Icarus,  high  in  the  clouds ;  but  he  soon 
falls  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  parents,  while 
an  aureola,  like  a  comet,  streaks  the  Heav- 
ens. Thus  perished  Lord  Byron.  He  is  a 
poet  more  romantic  than  Goethe,  to  whom, 
'  however,  Art  gave  no  final  satisfaction,  be- 
cause he  had  a  sympathy  for  the  snfterings 
of  nations  and  of  msnkind,  whloh  called 
him  pressingly  to  action.    His  poems  are 
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full  of  UuA  siriring.    In  them  he  weeps 
away  his  grief  for  freedom.    Walter  Soott^ 
who  nerer  passed  oat  of  the  Middle  AgeS| 
is  read  more  than  Byroo.    But  Byron  is 
more  powerful  than  he,  beeaase  the  Idea 
took  deeper  root,    and   that  demoniaoal 
character  ooooentrated  in  itself   all  the 
stmj^les  of    oar  agitated  time.    Divine 
poesy  softened  not  the  wild  sorrow  of  his 
heart,  and  the  saerifioe  of  himself  for  the 
freedom  of  a   beloved  people  and  land 
could  not  reproduoe  classic  Beauty.    The 
fair  mother,  who  eridently  did  not  under- 
stand the  stormy,  self-eonsoious  character 
of  her  SOD,  sinks  after  him  into  the  lower 
world*    As  CTerything  in  this  phaatasma- 
^ry  is  allegorioai,  I  ask  whether  this  can 
mean  anything  else  than  that  freedom  is 
necessary  for  beauty,  and  beauty  also  for 
freedom  ?    Eaphorion  is  boundless  in  his 
strinng  ;  the  warnings  of  the  parents  avail 
not.     Ho   topples  over  into  destruction. 
Bat  Helen,  i*  e«  Beauty,  cannot  survive 
him,  for  ftll  beauty  is  the  expression  of 
freedom,  of  independence,  although  it  does 
not  need  to  know  the  faot.    Only  Faast, 
who  unites  all  in  himself,  who  strives  to 
reach  beyond  Nature  and  Art,  Present  and 
Past,  that  is,  the  knowing  of  the  True, 
farvivee  her;  upon  her  garments,  which 
expand    like  a  oload,  he    moves  forth. 
What  remains  now,  since  the  impulse  of 
ipititual  Life,  the  clarification  of  Nature 
io  Art,   the  immediate  spiritual  Beauty, 
have  vanished?    Nothing  but  Nature  in 
her  nakedness,  whose  choruses  of  Oreads, 
Dryads  and  Nymphs  swarm  forth  into  the 
moantains,  woods  and  vineyards,  for  bac* 
chantic  revelry;  an  invention  which  be* 
longa  to  the  highest  efPort  of  all  poetry. 
It  ia  a  great  kindness  in  the  Devil,  when 
Phoreyas    at     last    discloses    herself   as 
Mephistopbeles,  and  where  there  is  need, 
offers  herself  as  commentator. 

The  life  of  Art,  of  Beauty,  darkens  like 
a  mist ;  upon  the  height  of  the  mountain, 
Faost  steps  out  of  the  departing  cloud,  and 
looks  after  it  as  it  changes  to  other  forms. 
His  restless  mind  longs  for  new  activity. 
He  wants  to  battle  with  the  waters,  and 
from  them  win  land ;  that  is,  the  land  shall 
be  his  own  peculiar  property,  since  he 
brings  it  forth  artificially.    As  that  money 


which  he  gave  to  the  Emperor  was  not 
coined  from  any  metal,  but  was  a  product 
of  Thought ;  as  that  Beauty  which  charmed 
him  was  sought  wi^  trouble,  and  wrung 
from  Nature,  and  as  he,  seizing  the  sword 
for  the  protection  of  Beauty,  exchanged 
Love  for  the  labor  of  chivalry, — so  the  land, 
the  new  product  of  his  endeavor,  not  yet 
ts,  but  he  will  first  create  it  by  means 
of  his  activity.  A  war  of  the  Emperor 
with  a  pretender  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  realise  his  wish.  He  supports  the  Em- 
peror in  the  decisive  battle.  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  indifferent  to  the  Right  and  to 
freedom ;  the  material  gain  of  the  war  is 
the  principal  thing  with  him ;  so  he  takes 
along  the  three  mighty  robbers,  Bully, 
fiavequick  and  Holdfast.  (See  2d  Samuel, 
23 :  8.)  The  elements  must  also  fight — the 
battle  is  won — and  the  grateful  Emperor 
grants  the  request  of  Faust  to  leave  the 
sea-shore  for  his  possession.  The  State  is 
again  pacified  by  the  destruction  of  the 
pretender ;  a  rich  booty  in  his  camp  repays 
many  an  injury ;  the  four  principal  offices 
promise  a  joyful  entertainment ;  but  the 
Church  comes  in  to  claim  possession  of  the 
ground,  capital  and  interest,  in  order  that 
the  Emperor  may  be  purified  from  the  guilt 
of  having  had  dealings  with  the  suspicious 
magician.  Humbly  the  Emperor  promises 
all ;  but  as  the  archbishop  demands  tithe 
from  the  strand  of  the  sea  which  is  not 
yet  in  existence,  the  Emperor  turns  away 
in  great  displeasure.  The  boundless  ra- 
pacity of  the  Church  causes  the  State  to 
rise  up  against  it.  This  act  has  not  the 
lyrical  fire  of  the  previous  ones ;  the  ac- 
tion, if  the  war  can  thus  be  called,  is  dif- 
fuse ;  the  battle,  as  broad  as  it  is,  is  with- 
out real  tension;  the  three  robbers  are 
allegorioally  true,  if  we  look  at  the  mean- 
ing which  they  express,  but  are  in  other 
respects  not  very  attractive.  In  all  the 
brilliant  particulars,  profound  thoughts, 
striking  turns,  piquant  wit,  and  wise  ar- 
rangement, there  is  still  wanting  the  living 
breath,  the  internal  connection  to  exhibit 
a  complete  picture  of  the  war.  And  still, 
from  some  indications,  we  may  believe 
that  this  tediottsness  is  designed,  in  order 
to  portray  ironically  the  dull  uniformity, 
the  spiritual  waste  of   external  political 
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life,  and  the  HtilenesB  of  BgoUsm.  For  it 
inaet  be  remembered  that  the  war  is  a  civil 
war — the  gen  nine  poetio  war,  where  people 
is  against  people,  falls  into  Phantasmago- 
Tj,  The  last  scene  would  be  in  this  re- 
spect the  most  suocessfal.  The  continued 
persistency  of  the  spiritual  lord  to  obtain 
in  the  name  of  the  heavenly  charoh,  earthly 
possessions,  the  original  aoquiesoenee  of 
the  Emperor,  bat  his  final  displeasure  at 
the  boundless  shamelessness  of  the  priest, 
are  excellently  portrayed,  and  the  preten- 
tious pomp  of  the  Alexandrine  has  never 
done  better  service. 

In  the  fifth  act  we  behold  a  wanderer, 
who  is  saved  from  shipwreck,  and  brought 
to  the  house  of  an  aged  couple,  Philemon 
and  Baucis*  He  visits  the  old  people,  eats 
at  their  frugal  table,  sees  them  still  happy 
in  their  limited  sphere,  but  listens  with  as- 
tonishment to  them,  as  they  tell  of  the 
improvements  of  their  rich  neighbor,  and 
they  express  the  fear  of  being  ousted  by 
him.  Still,  they  pull  the  little  bell  of 
their  chapel  to  kneel  and  pray  with  accus- 
tomed ceremony  in  presence  of  the  ancient 
God.  —  The  neighbor  is  Faust.  He  has 
raised  dams,  dug  canals,  built  palaces,  laid 
out  ornamental  gardens,  educated  the  peo- 
ple, sent  out  navies.  The  Industry  of  our 
time  occupies  him  unceasingly ;  he  revels 
in  the  wealth  of  trade,  in  the  turmoil  of 
men,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  That 
those  aged  people  still  have  property  in  the 
middle  of  his  possessions  is  extremely 
disagreeable  to  him,  for  just  this  little  spot 
where  the  old  mossy  church  stands,  the 
sound  of  whose  bell  pierces  his^  heart, 
where  the  airy  lindens  unfold  themselves 
to  the  breese,  he  would  like  to  have  as  a 
belvedere  to  look  over  all  his  creations  at 
a  glance.  Like  a  good  man  whose  head  is 
always  full  of  plans,  he  means  well  to  the 
people,  and  is  willing  to  give  them  larger 
possessions  where  they  can  quietly  await 
death,  and  he  sends  Mephistopheles  to  treat 
with  them.  But  the  aged  people,  who  care 
not  for  eating  and  drinking,  but  for  com- 
fort, will  not  leave  their  happy  hut ;  their 
refusal  brings  on  disputes,  and  the  dwell- 
ing, together  with  the  aged  couple  and  the 
lindens,  perishes  by  fire  in  this  conflict  be- 
tween the  active  Understanding  and  the 


poetry  of  Feeling,  which,  in  the  routine  of 
pious  custom,  clings  to  what  is  old.  Faust 
is  vexed  over  the  turn  whieh  aifairs  ha^e 
taken,  particularly  over  the  loss  of  th^ 
beautiful  lindens,  but  consoles  himself 
with  the  purpose  to  build  in  their  stead  a 
watch-tower.  Then  before  the  palace,  ap- 
pear in  the  night,  ann cunning  death,  four 
hoary  woinen,  Starvation^  Want,  Guilt  and 
Oare,  as  the  Furies  who  accompany  tiie  ex- 
ternal prosperity  of  our  industrial  centu- 
ry. Still,  Care  can  only  press  tlirough  the 
key-hole  of  the  chamber  of  the  rlefa  man, 
and  places  herself  with  fearful  suddenness 
at  his  side.  The  Negative  of  Thought  if 
to  be  excluded  by  no  walls.  But  Faust  im- 
mediately collects  himself  agaitf ;  with  im- 
pressive clearness  he  declares  his  opiaioa 
of  life,  of  the  value  of  the  earthly  Pres- 
ent ;  Oare  he  hates,  and  does  not  recognise 
it  as  an  independent  existence*  She  will 
nevertheless  make  herself  known  to  him 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  passes  over  hit 
face  and  makes  him  blind.  SUli,  Faust 
expresses  no  solicitude,  though  deprived  of 
his  eyes  by  Care ;  no  alteration  is  noticed 
in  him,  he  is  bent  only  upon  his  aims ;  the 
energy  of  his  tension  remains  uniform : 
Spirit,  Thought,  is  the  true  eye ;  though 
the  external  one  is  blinded,  the  internal 
one  remains  open  and  wakeful.  The  tran- 
sition from  this  point  to  the  conclusion  i« 
properly  this:  that  from  the  activity  of 
the  finite  Understanding,  only  a  Finite  can 
result.  All  industry,  for  wliose  develop- 
ment Mephistopheles  is  so  serviceable,  at 
he  once  was  in  war,  cannot  still  the  hunger 
of  Spirit  for  Spirit.  Industry  creates  only 
an  aggregate  of  prosperity,  no  true  happi- 
ness. Our  century  is  truly  great  in  indus- 
trial activity.  But  it  should  only  be  the 
means,  the  point  of  entrance  for  real  free- 
dom, which  is  within  itself  the  Infinite. 
And  Faust  has  to  come  to  this,  even  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Mephistopheles,  after 
this  affair  with  Care,  causes  the  grave  of 
the  old  man  to  be  dug  by  the  shaking  Le- 
mures.  Faust  supposes,  as  he  hears  the 
noise  of  the  spades,  that  his  woifanen  are 
busily  employed.  Eagerly  he  talks  over 
his  plans  with  Mephistopheles,  and  at  last 
he  glows  at  the  good  fortune  of  standing 
upon  free  ground  with  a  free  people.  Dailv 
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be  fe«U  tiwi  mui  most  oonqaer  Free- 
dom and  Life  anew,  and  the  presentiment 
thai  the  timeee  of  his  aninterrapted  stri« 
ring  would  not  perish  in  the  Ages,  is  the 
highest  moment  of  his  whole  existence. 
Xbie  eopfeMion  of  satisfaction  kills  him, 
and  he  falls  to  the  earth  dead.    After  try- 
ing eyerythingy  after  tarning  from  himself 
to  the  fntore  of  the  race,  after  working 
nnceasiziglyi  he  has  ripened  to  the  ac- 
knowledgement that  the  Individual  only  in 
the  Whole,  that  Man  only  in  the  freedom 
of  hamanityean  have  repose.    Mephisto- 
phelee  helieves  that  he  has  won  his  bet, 
caoses  the  jaws  of  Hell  to  appear,  and 
commands  the  Devils  to  look  to  the  soul  of 
Faust.    Bat  Angels  come,  strewing  roses 
from  above ;  the  roses,  the  flowers  of  Love, 
cause  pain  where  they  fall ;  the  Devils  and 
Mephistopheles  himself  complain  uproar- 
iously.   He  lashes  himself  with  the  falling 
roses,  which  cling  to  his  neck  like  pitch 
and  brimatone,  and  burn  deeper  than  Hell- 
fire.    First,  he  berates  the  Angels  as  hypo* 
critical  pappets,  yet,  more  closely  observ- 
ed, he  finds  that  they  are   most  lovely 
youths.    Only  the  long  cloaks  fit  them  too 
modeetl J,  for,  from  behind  particularly,  the 
rascals  had  a  very  desirable  look.    While 
be  is  seeking  out  a  tall  fellow  for  himself, 
tnd  is  planged  wholly  in  his  pederastic 
last,  the  Angels  carry  away  the  immortal 
part  of  Faust  to  Heaven,    Mephistopheles 
now  reproaches  himself  with  the  greatest 
bittemeaa,    because    he    has    destroyed, 
through    so   trivial   a   desire,  the   fruits 
of  so  long  a  labor.    This  reduetio  ad  ab" 
surduai  of  the  Devil  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  happiest  strokes  of  humor.    The 
holy  innocence  of  the  Angels  is  not  for 
him ;  ha  sees  only  their  fine  bodies ;  his 
lovness  carries  him  into  the  Unnatural  and 
Accidental,  just  where  his  greatest  interest 
and  egotism  come  in  play.    This  result 
will  surprise  most  people  ^  but  if  they  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  Devil,  it  will  be 
wholly  satisfactory  $  in  all  cunning  he  is 
at  last  bemocked  as  a  fool,  and  he  destroys 
himself  through  himself. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  a  woody,  rocky 
wilderness,  settled  with  hermits.  It  is  not 
Heaven  itself,  but  the  transition  to  the 


same,  where  the  soul  is  united  to  perfect 
clearness  and  happiness.  Henoe  we  find 
the  glowing  devotion  and  repentance  of 
the  Pater  eeetatieus,  the  contemplation  of 
the  Pater  prqfunduef  the  wrestling  of  the 
Pater  8erapHc%Uf  who,  taking  into  his  eyes 
the  holy  little  boys  because  their  organs 
are  too  weak  for  the  Earth,  shows  them 
trees,  rocks,  waterfalls.  The  Angels  bring 
in  Faust,  who,  as  Doctor  Marianus,  in  the 
highest  and  purest  cell,  with  burning  prayer 
to  the  approaching  queen  of  Heaven,  seeks 
for  grace.  Around  Maria  is  a  choir  of 
penitents,  among  whom  are  the  Magna 
Peccatrix,  the  Mulier  Samaritana,  and  Ma- 
ria ^gyptiaca.  They  pray  for  the  earthly 
soul ;  and  one  of  th^  penitents,  once  called 
Margaret,  kneeling,  ventures  a  special  in« 
tercession.  The  Mater  Qloriosa  appoints 
Margaret  to  lead  the  soul  of  Faust  to 
higher  spheres,  for  he  shall  follow  her 
in  anticipation.  A  fervent  prayer  streams 
from  the  lips  of  Doctor  Marianus;  the 
Chorus  mysticus  concludes  with  the  as- 
surance of  the  certainty  of  bliss  through 
educating,  purifying  love.  Aspiration,  the 
Eternal  feminine,  is  in  Faust,  however 
deeply  he  penetrates  into  every  sphere  of 
worldly  activity.  The  analogy  between 
Margaret  and  the  Beatrice  of  Dante  is 
here  undeniable ;  also,  the  farther  progress 
of  Faust's  life  we  must  consider  similar, 
as  he,  like  Dante,  grows  in  the  knowledge 
and  feeling  of  the  Divine  till  he  arrives  at 
its  complete  intuition  ;  Dante  beholds  the 
Trinity  perfectly  free  and  independent, 
without  being  led  farther  by  anybody* 
From  this  point  of  view,  that  the  poet 
wanted  to  exhibit  reconciliation  as  becom- 
ing, as  a  product  of  infinite  growth,  is 
found  the  justification  of  the  fact  that  he 
alludes  so  slightly  to  God  the  Father,  and 
to  Christ  the  Redeemer,  and,  instead^ 
brings  out  so  prominently  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  devotion  of  Woman. 
Devotion  has  a  passive  element  which  finds 
its  fittest  poetical  support  in  women*' 
These  elements  agree  also  very  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  since  Qoethe,through- 
ont  the  entire  drama,  has  preserved  the 
costume  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  otherwise,  on 
account  of  the  evident  Protestant  tendency 
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of  Faost,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  ue- 
oessary  connection  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  ]K>em. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Faust  in  itself , 
dramatically  oonsidered,  the  first  four  acts 
oould  perhaps  be  entirely  omitted.  The 
fifth,  as  it  shows  us  that  ail  striying,  if  its 
content  is  not  religion,  (the  freedom  of  the 
Spirit,)  can  give  no  internal  satisfaction,  as 
it  shows  us  that  in  the  earnest  striving  af- 
ter freedom,  however  much  we  may  err, 
still  the  path  to  Heaven  is  open,  and  is  on- 
ly closed  to  him  who  does  not  strive,  would 
have  sufficiently  exhibited  the  reconcilia- 
tion. But  Goethe  wants  to  show  not  only 
this  conclusion,  which  was  all  the  legend 
demanded  of  him,  but  f  Iso  the  becoming 
of  this  result.  Faust  was  for  him  and 
through  him  for  the  nation,  and  indeed  for 
Surope,  the  representative  of  the  world- 
comprehending,  self-conscious  internality 
of  Spirit,  and  therefore  he  caused  all  the 
elements  of  the  World  to  crystallize  around 
this  centre.  Thus  the  acts  of  the  Second 
Part  are  pictures,  which,  lilie  frescoes,  are 
painted  beside  one  another  upon  the  same 
wall,  and  Faust  has  actually  become  what 
was  so  often  before  said  of  him,  a  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  Universe. 

If  we  now  cast  a  glance  back  to  what  we 
said  in  the  beginning,  of  the  opposition 
between  the  characters  of  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter  and  Faust,  that  the  former  was  the  de*- 
ierminedfrom  without^  the  latter  the  ndf- 
determining  fron%  withinj  we  can  also  seize 
this  opposition  so  that  Meister  is  always  in 
pursuit  of  Culture,  Faust  of  Freedom. 
Meister  is  therefore  always  desirous  of 
new  impressions,  in  order  to  have  them 
work  upon  himself,  extend  his  knowledge, 
complete  his  character.  His  capacity  and 
zeal  for  Culture,  the  variety  of  the  former, 
the  diligence  of  ^e  latter,  forced  him  to 
a  certain  tameness  and  complaisance  in  re- 
lation to  others.  Faust  on  the  contrary 
will  himself  work.  He  will  possess  only 
what  he  himself  creates.  Just  for  this  rea- 
son he  binds  himself  to  the  Devil,  because 
the  latter  has  the  greatest  worldly  power, 
which  Faust  applies  unsparingly  for  his 
own  purposes,  so  that  the  Devil  in  reality 
finds  in  him  a  hard,  whimsical,  insatiate 


master.  To  Wilhelm  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Devil  would  indeed  have  been  very  in- 
teresting from  a  moral,  psychological  and 
fldsthetic  point  of  view,  but  he  never  would 
have  formed  a  fraternity  with  bim.  This 
(Httanamia  and  autarkic  of  Faust  have  giv- 
en a  powerful  impulse  to  the  German  peo- 
ple, and  German  literature.  But  if,  in  the 
continuation  of  Faust,  there  was  an  expec- 
tation of  the  same  Titanic  nature,  it  was 
disappointed.  The  monstrosity  of  the  ten- 
dencies however,  does  not  cease ;  a  man 
must  be  blind  not  to  see  them.  But  in  the 
place  of  pleasure,  after  the  catastrophe 
with  Margaret,  an  active  participation  in 
the  world  enters  ;  a  feature  which  Klinger 
and  others  have  retained.  But  Labor  in 
itself  can  sUll  give  no  satisfaction,  but  its 
content,  too,  must  be  considered.  Or  rath- 
er, the  external  objectivity  of  Labor  is  in- 
different ;  whether  one  is  savant,  artist, 
soldier,  courtier,  priest,  manufacturer, 
merchant,  etc.,  is  a  mere  accident ;  wheth- 
er he  wills  Freedom  or  not,  is  not  accident- 
al, for  Spirit  is  in  and  for  itself,  free. 
With  the  narrow  studio,  in  fellowship  with 
Wagner,  Faust  begins ;  with  Trade,  vrith 
contests  about  boundaries,  with  his  look 
upon  the  sea,  which  unites  the  nations,  he 
ends  his  career. 

In  the  World,  Freedom  indeed  realizes 
itself,  but  as  absolute,  it  'can  only  come 
to  existence  in  God. 

It  is  therefoie  right  when  Goethe  makes 
the  transition  from  civil  to  religious  free- 
dom. Men  cannot  accomplish  more  than 
the  realization  of  the  freedom  of  the  na- 
tions, for  Mankind  has  its  concrete  exist- 
ence only  in  the  nations ;  if  the  nations 
are  free,  it  is  also  free.  Faust  must  thus 
be  enraptured  by  this  thought  in  the  high- 
est degree.  But  with  it,  he  departs  from 
the  world — Heaven  has  opened  itself  above 
him.  But,  though  Heaven  sheds  its  grace, 
and  lovingly  receives  the  striving  soul 
which  has  erred,  still  it  demands  repent- 
ance and  complete  purification  from  what 
is  earthly.  This  struggle,  this  wrestling 
of  the  soul,  I  find  expressed  in  the  most 
sublime  manner  in  the  songs  of  the  hermits 
and  the  choruses,  and  do  not  know  what 
our  time  has  produced  superior  in  spiritn- 
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al  power,  aa  well  ae  in  anwaTering  hope, 
though  I  mast  oonfees  that  I  am  not  well 
enough  reraed  in  the  fertile  modem  lyrio 
literature  ol  Pietism,  to  say  whether  eooh 
pearls  are  to  be  found  in  il. 

MoreoTer,  it  is  evident  that  the  pliable 
Meister^  and  the  stubborn  Faust,  are  the 
two  aides  which  were  united  in  GkMthe's 
genius.  He  was  a  poet,  and  beeame  a 
courtier;  he  was  a  eoortier,  and  reioained 
a  poet.  But  in  a  more  extensire  sense  this 
opposition  is  found  in  all  modern  nations, 
particularly  among  the  Germans.    They 


wish  to  obtain  culture,  and  therefore  shun 
no  kind  of  soetety  if  they  are  improved. 
But  they  wish  also  to  be  free*  They  love 
oolture  so  deeply  that  they,  perhaps,  for  a 
while,  have  forgotten  freedom.  But  then 
th«  Spirit  warns  them.  They  sigh,  like 
Faust,  that  they  have  sat  so  long  in  a 
gloomy  eell  over  Philosophy,  Theology, 
eto.  With  the  iiesceness  of  lions,  they 
throw  all  culture  aside  for  the  sake  of 
freedom,  and  in  noble  delusion  form  an 
allianoe — even  with  the  Devil. 


A  CRITICISM  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS. 


rrnnwiatsd  from  the 


of  J.  Q^BkHAt,  Iqr  A.  B*  Kioeser.] 


[NoTB.  Below  we  give  to  our  readers  the  translation  of  another  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Knowledge,  written  bv  Fichte  immediately  after  the  one  published  in  our  previous  number. 
Whereas  that  first  iDtrodoetion  was  written  for  readers  who  have  as  yet  no  philosophical  system 
of  their  own,  the  present  one  is  intended  more  particularlv  for  those  who  have  set  philosophical 
actions,  of  which  they  require  to  be  disabused. — ^Editos.] 


I  believe  the  first  introduction  published 
in  this  Journal  to  be  perfectly  sufficient 
for  unprejudiced  readers^  i«  e.  for  readers 
who  give  themselves  up  to  the  writer  with- 
out preconceived  opinions,  who,  if  they  do 
not  assist  him,  also  do  not  resist  him  in 
bis  endeavors  to  carry  them  along.  It  is 
otherwise  with  readers  who  have  already  a 
philosophical  system.  Such  readers  have 
adopted  certain  maxims  from  their  system, 
which  have  become  fundamental  principles 
for  them ;  and  whatsoever  is  not  produced 
accordii^  to  these  maxims,  is  now  pro- 
nounced false  by  them  without  further  in- 
vestigation, and  without  even  reading  such 
productions :  it  is  pronounced  false,  be- 
cause it  has  been  produced  in  violation  of 
their  universally  valid  method.  Unless 
this  class  of  readers  is  to  be  abandoned 
altogether — and  why  should  it  be  ? — it  is, 
above  ally  necessary  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cle which  deprives  us  of  their  attention ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  them  distrust 
their  maxims. 

Such  a  preliminary  investigation  con- 
cerning the  wtethod,  is,  above  all,  necessa- 
ry in  reganl  to  the  Science  of  Knowledge, 
the  whole  structure  and  significance  where- 
of differs  utterly  from  the  structure  and 


significance  of  all  philosophical  systems 
which  have  hitherto  been  current.  The 
authors  of  these  previous  systems  started 
from  some  conception  or  another ;  and  ut- 
terly careless  whence  they  got  it,  or  out  of 
what  material  they  composed  it,  they  then 
proceeded  to  analyse  it,  to  oombineit  with 
others,  regarding  the  origin  whereof  they 
were  equally  unconcerned ;  and  this  their 
argumentation  itself  is  their  philosophy. 
Hence  their  philosophy  consists  in  their 
awn  thinking.  Quite  different  does  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  proceed.  That 
which  this  Science  makes  the  object  of  its 
thinking,  is  not  a  dead  conception,  remain- 
ing passive  under  the  investigation,  and 
receiving  life  only  from  it,  but  is  rather 
itself  living  and  active;  generating  out 
of  itself  and  through  itself  cognitions, 
which  the  philosopher  merely  observes 
in  their  genesis.  His  business  in  the 
whole  affair  is  nothing  further  than  to  place 
that  living  object  of  his  investigation  in 
proper  activity,  and  to  observe,  grasp  and 
comprehend  tiila  its  activity  as  a  Unit. 
He  undertakes  an  experiment.  It  is  his 
business  to  place  the  object  in  a  position 
which  permits  the  observation  he  wishes 
to  make  ;  it  is  his  business  to  attend  to  all 
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tke  manifestations  of  the  object  in  this 
experiment,  to  follow  them  and  conneet 
them  in  proper  order ;  bnt  it  is  not  his 
business  to  cav$4  the  manifestations  in  the 
object.  That  is  the  business  of  the  object 
itself :  and  he  would  work  directly  contra- 
ry to  his  purpose  if  he  did  not  allow  the 
object  full  freedom  to  deyelop  itself — if 
he  undertook  but  the  least  interference  in 
this,  its  self-deToloping* 

The  philosopher  of  the  first  mentioned 
sort,  on  the  contrary,  does  just  the  roTerse. 
He  produces  a  product  of  art.  In  working 
out  his  object  he  only  takes  into  consider 
ation  its  matter,  and  pays  no  attention  to 
an  internal  self -deTeloping  power  thereof. 
Nay,  this  power  must  be  deadened  before 
he  undertakes  his  work,  or  else  it  might 
resist  his  labor.  It  is  from  the  dead  mat- 
ter, theref  orcj  that  he  produces  something, 
and  solely  by  means  of  his  own  power^  in 
accordance  with  his  previously  resoWed- 
upon  conception. 

While  thus  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
there  are  two  utterly  distinct  series  of 
mental  activity — that  of  the  Ego,  which 
the  philosopher  observes,  and  that  of  the 
observations  of  the  philosopher— all  other 
philosophical  systems  have  only  ons  series 
of  thinking,  vis :  that  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  philosopher,  for  his  object  is  not  in- 
troduced as  thinking  at  all. 

One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  so  many 
objections  to  and  misunderstandings  of 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  lies  in  this  : 
that  these  two  series  of  thinking  have  not 
been  held  apart,  or  that  what  belonged  to 


the  one  has  been  taken  to  belong  to  the 
other*  This  error  occurred  because  Phi- 
losophy was  held  to  consist  only  of  one 
series.  The  act  of  one  who  produces  a 
work  of  art  is  most  certainly — since  his 
object  is  not  active — ^tbe  appearance  itself ; 
but  the  description  of  him  who  has  under^ 
taken  an  experiment,  is  not  the  appearance 
itself,  but  the  conception  thereof** 

After  this  preliminary  remark,  the  fur- 
ther application  whereof  we  shall  examine 
in  the  course  of  our  article,  let  us  now 
ask :  how  does  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
proceed  to  solve  its  problem  ? 

The  question  it  will  have  to  answer,  is, 
as  we  well  know,  the  following :  Whence 
comes  the  system  of  those  representations 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of 
necessity  ?  Or,  how  do  we  to  come  claim 
objective  validity  for  what  is  only  subject- 
ive ?  Or,  since  objective  validity  is  gener^ 
idly  characterised  as  6sfn^,  how  do  we  come 
to  accept  a  being  ?  Now,  since  this  ques- 
tion starts  from  a  reflection  that  returns  into 
itself — starts  from  the  observation,  that  the 
immediate  object  of  consciousness  is  after 
all  merely.conscionsness  itself^ — it  seems 
clear  enough  that  the  question  can  speak 
of  no  other  being  than  of  a  being  for  us. 
It  would  be  indeed  a  complete  contradic- 
tion, to  mistake  it  for  a  question  concern- 
ing some  being  which  had  no  relation  to 
our  consciousness.  Neverthelees,  the  phi- 
losophers of  our  philosophical  age  are  of 
all  things  most  apt  to  plunge  into  such  ab- 
surd contradictions. 

The  proposed  questioui  how  is  a  being 


*  NoTB.  The  same  miBtaking  of  one  series  of  thinking  in  transcendental  idealism  for  the 
other  series,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  assertion,  that  besides  the  system  of  idealism,  another 
realistic  system  is  also  possible  as  a  losical  and  thmrough  system.  The  realism,  which 
forces  itself  upon  all,  even  the  most  decided  idealist,  namely,  the  assumption  that  things  exist 
independently  and  outside  of  us,  is  involved  in  the  idealistic  system  itself;  and  is  moreover  ex- 
plained and  deduced  in  that  system.  Indeed,  the  deduction  of  an  objective  truth,  as  well  in  the 
world  of  appearances  as  in  the  world  of  intellect,  is  the  only  purpose  of  all  philosophy. 

It  is  the  philosopher  who  ssvs  in  hi»  owm  name :  everything  that  is/or  the  Ego  is  also  ihromgk 
the  Ego.  But  the  Ego  itself,  m  that  philosopher's  philosophy  says :  as  sure  as  I  am  I,  there  ex- 
ists outside  of  me  a  something,  which  exisU  not  through  me.  The  philosopher's  idealistic  assei^ 
tion  is  therefore  met  by  the  realistic  assertion  of  the  Ego  in  the  same  one  system ;  and  it  is  the 
philosopher's  business  to  show  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy  how  the  Ego 
comes  to  make  such  an  assertion.  The  philosopher's  stand-point  is  the  purely  speculative ;  the 
Ego's  stand-point  in  his  system  is  the  realistic  stand-point  of  life  and  science ;  the  philosopher's 
system  is  Science  of  Knowledge,  whilst  the  Ego's  sjrstem  is  common  Science.  But  commou 
Science  is  comprehensible  only  through  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  the  realistic  svstem  com- 
prehensible only  through  the  idealistic  system.  Realism  forces  itself  upon  us ;  but  It  has  in 
4tself  no  known  and  comprehensible  ground.  Idealism  furnishes  this  ground,  and  is  only  to 
make  realism  com|»ehenBible.  Speculation  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  furnish  this  compre- 
hensibility  of  all  reality,  which  in  itself  would  otherwise  remain  incomprehensible.  Hence,  also. 
Idealism  can  never  be  a  mode  of  thinking,  but  can  only  be  tpeadaiicn. 
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for  as  possible  ?  abstraots  itself  from  all 
being ;  !•  e*  it  most  sot  be  understood,  as 
if  the  qnestion  posited  a  not-being;  for 
In  that  case  the  conception  of  being  would 
onlj  be  negated,  but  not  abstracted  from. 
On  the  contrary,  the  question  does  not 
entertain  the  conception  of  being  at 
all,  either  positiyely  or  negatirely.  The 
proposed  question  asks  for  the  ground  of 
the  predicate  of  being,  whether  it  be  ap- 
plied positiyelj  or  negatiyely;  but  all 
ground  lies  beyond  the  grounded,  i.  e.  is 
opposed  to  it.  The  answer  must,  there- 
fore, if  it  is  to  be  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, also  abstract  from  all  being.  To  main- 
tain, a  priarif  in  adyanee  of  an  attempt, 
that  such  an  abstraction  is  impossible  in 
the  answer,  because,  it  is  impossible  in  it- 
self, would  be  to  maintain  likewise,  that 
such  aa  abstraction  is  impossible  in  the 
question;  and  hence,  that  the  question 
itself  is  not  possible,  and  that  the  problem 
of  f  science  of  metaphysics,  as  the  science 
which  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  ground 
of  being  for  us,  is  not  a  problem  for  hu- 
man reason. 

That  such  an  abstraction,  and  hence 
ittch  a  qnestion,  is  contrary  to  reason, 
cannot  be  proven  by  objectiye  grounds  to 
those  who  maintain  its  possibility;  for 
the  latter  assert  that  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  the  question  is  grounded  upon 
the  highest  law  of  reason — that  of  self- 
determination,  (Practical  legislation,)  un- 
der which  all  other  laws  of  reason  are 
subsumed,  and  from  which  they  are  all 
derived,  but  at  the  same  time  determined 
and  limited  to  the  sphere  of  their  validity. 
They  acknowledge  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents  willingly  enough,  but  deny  their 
application  to  the  present  case ;  with  what 
justice,  their  opponents  can  determine 
only  by  placing  themselves  upon  the 
basis  of  this  highest  law,  but  hence,  also, 
upon  the  basis  of  ananswer  to  the  disputed 
question,  by  which  act  they  would  cease  to 
be  opponents.  Their  opposition,  indeed, 
ean  only  arise  from  a  subjective  defect — 
from  the  consciousness  that  they  never 
raised  this  question,  and  never  felt  the 
need  of  an  answer  to  it.  Against  this 
their  position,  no  objective  grounds  can, 
en  the  other  hand,  be  made  valid,  by  those 
6 


who  insist  on  an  answer  to  the  question ; 
for  the  doubt,  which  raises  that  question, 
is  grounded  upon  previous  acts  of  free- 
dom, which  no  demonstration  can  compel 
from  any  one. 

III. 

Let  us  now  ask :  Who  is  it  that  under- 
takes the  demanded  abstraction  from  all 
being  ?  or,  in  which  of  the  two  series  does 
it  occur?  Evidently,  in  the  series  of  phil- 
osophical argumentation,  for  another  se- 
ries does  not  exist. 

That,  to  which  the  philosopher  holds, 
and  from  which  he  promises  to  explain  all 
that  is  to  be  explained,  is  the  conscious- 
ness, the  subject.  This  subject  he  will, 
therefore,  have  to  comprehend  free  from 
all  representation  of  being,  in  order  first 
to  show  up  in  it  the  ground  of  all  being — 
of  course,  for  itself.  But  if  he  abstracts 
from  all  being  of  and  for  the  subject, 
nothing  pertains  to  it  but  an  acting.  Par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  being  is  it  the  act- 
ing. The  philosopher  will,  therefore,  have 
to  comprehend  it  in  its  acting,  and  from 
this  point  the  aforementioned  double  series 
will  first  arise. 

The  fundamental  assertion  of  the  philos- 
opher, as  such,  is  this :  as  soon  as  the  Ego 
is  for  itself,  there  necessarily  arises  for  it 
at  the  same  time  an  external  being ;  the 
ground  of  the  latter  lies  in  the  former; 
the  latter  is  conditioned  by  the  former. 
Self -consciousness  and  consciousness  of  a 
Something  which  is  not  that  Self,  is  ne- 
cessarily united;  but  the  former  is  the 
conditioning  and  the  latter  the  condition- 
ed. To  prove  this  assertion — not,  perhaps, 
by  argumentation,  as  valid  for  a  system  of 
a  being  in  itself,  but  by  observation  of 
the  original  proceeding  of  reason,  as  valid 
for  reason — the  philosopher  will  have  to 
show,  firstly,  how  the  Ego  is  and  becomes 
for  itself ;  and  secondly,  that  this  its  own 
being  for  itself  is  not  possible,  unless  at 
the  same  time  there  arises  for  it  an  exter- 
nal being,  which  is  not  it. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  would  be : 
how  is  the  Ego  for  itself?  and  the  first 
postulate:   think   thyself  I    construe  the 
conception  of  thyself,  and  observe  how . 
thou  proceedest  in  this  construction. 

The  philosopher  alfirms  that  every  one 
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who  will  bat  do  80^  must  Detetearilj  dis- 
ooyer  that  in  the  thinking  of  that  condep* 
'  tion,  hi8  aotivity^  as  intelligenoe,  returns 
into  itself,  makes  itself  its  own  object. 

If  this  is  oorreot  and  admitted,  the  man- 
ner of  the  constraotion  of  the  Ego,  the 
manner  of  its  being  for  Itself,  (and  we 
nerer  speak  of  another  being,)  is  knowjoi ; 
and  the  philosopher  may  then  proceed  to 
proye  that  this  act  is  not  possible  withoilt 
another  act,  whereby  there  arises  for  the 
Ego  an  external  being. 

It  is  thus,  indeed,  that  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  proceeds.  Let  as  now  con- 
sider with  what  justice  it  so  proceeds. 

IT. 

First  of  all :  what  in  the  described  act 
belongs  to  the  philosopher,  as  philoso- 
pher, and  what  belongs  to  the  Ego  he  is  to 
obserre  ?  To  the  Ego  nothing  but  the  re- 
tarn  to  itself ;  etery thing  else  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  philosopher,  for  whom,  as 
mere  fact,  the  system  of  all  experience, 
which  in  its  genesis  the  Ego  is  now  to  pro- 
duce under  his  obseryation,  has  already 
existence. 

The  Ego  returns  into  U$elfi  is  the  asser- 
tion. Has  it  not  then  already  being  in 
advance  of  this  return  into  itself,  atfd  in- 
dependently thereof  ?  Nay,  must  it  not 
already  be  for  itself,  if  merely  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  itself  the  object  of  its 
action  ?  Again,  if  this  is  so,  does  not  the 
whole  philosophy  presuppose  what  it  ought 
.  first  to  explain  ? 

I  answer  by  no  means.  First  through 
this  act,  and  only  by  means  of  it — by  means 
of  an  acting  upon  an  acting — does  the  Ego 
originally  come  to  be  for  iUeif.  It  is  only 
for  th€  phUoiopher  that  it  has  previous 
existence  as  a  fact,  because  the  philosopher 
has  already  gone  through  the  whole  experi- 
ence. He  must  express  himself  as  he  does^ 
to  be  but  understood,  and  he  can  so  ex- 
press himself,  because  he  long  since  has 
comprehended  all  the  conceptions  neces- 
sary thereunto. 

Now,  to  retara  to  the  obserred  Ego : 

what  is  this  its  return  into  itself  ?  Under 

what  class  of  modifications  of  conscioos- 

"MS  is  it  to  be  posited  ?    It  is  no  con^o- 

iUng,  for  a  oomprehending  first  arises 


through  the  opposition  of  a  non-Ego,  and 
by  the  determining  of  the  Ego  in  this  op- 
position. Hence  it  is  a  mere  eontempla- 
Hon*  It  is  therefore  not  conscioasoesi, 
not  eyen  self-consciousness.  Indeed,  it  i» 
precisely  because  this  act  alone  produces  no 
consciousness,  that  we  proceed  to  another 
act,  through  which  a  non-Ego  originates 
for  us,  and  that  a  progress  of  philosophical 
argumentation  and  the  required  ded action 
of  the  system  of  experience  becomes  pos- 
sible. That  act  only  places  the  Ego  is 
the  possibility  of  self-conscioasness — and 
thus  of  all  other  consciousness — ^bat  does 
not  generate  real  consciousness.  That 
act  is  but  a  part  of  the  whole  act  of  the 
intelligence,  whereby  it  efieots  its  con- 
sciousness ;  a  part  which  only  the  philos- 
opher separates  from  the  whole  act,  bat 
which  is  not  originally  so  separated  in  the 
Ego. 

But  how  about  the  philosopher,  as  sach  ? 
This  self-constructing  Ego  is  none  other 
than  his  own.  He  can  contemplate  that 
act  of  the  Ego  only  in  himself,  and,  in  order 
to  contemplate  it,  must  realise  it.  He 
produces  that  act  arbitrarily  and  with 
freedom. 

But — this  question  may  and  has  been 
raised — if  your  whole  philosophy  is  erects 
ed  upon  something  produced  by  an  act 
of  mere  arbitrariness,  does  it  not  then 
become  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain,  a 
pure  imaginary  picture  ?  How  is  the  phi* 
losopher  going  to  secure  to  this  parely  sub- 
jectiye  act  its  objectivity  ?  How  will  he 
aecare  to  that  which  is  parely  empirical 
and  a  moment  of  time — i.  e.  the  time  in 
which  the  philosopher  philosophises — ^its 
originality  ?  How  can  he  proye  that  his 
present  free  thinking  in  the  midst  of  the 
series  of  his  representations  does  corre- 
spond to  the  necessary  thinking,  whereby 
he  first  became  for  himself,  and  through 
which  the  whole  series  of  his  representa- 
tions has  been  started  ? 

I  answer :  this  act  is  in  its  nature  ob- 
jectiye.  I  am  for  myself ;  this  is  a  fact. 
Now  I  could  haye  thus  come  to  be  for  my- 
self only  through  an  act,  for  I  am  free ; 
and  only  through  this  thus  determined  act, 
for  only  through  it  do  I  become  for  myself 
eyery  moment,  and  through  eyary  other 
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aet  lomethtng  qatto  different  is  prodaoed. 
That  acting,  indeed,  is  the  very  concep- 
tion of  the  Ego ;  and  the  conception  of  the 
Ego  is  the  conception  of  that  acting  $  both 
conceptions  are  qaite  the  same ;  and  that 
conception  of  the  Ego  can  mean  and  can 
not  be  made  to  mean  anything,  bat  what 
has  been  stated.  It  is  so',  because  I  make 
it  MO,  The  philosopher  only  makes  clear 
to  himself  what  he  really  thinks  and  has 
erer  thoaght,  when  he  thinks  or  thought 
himself;  but  that  he  does  think  himself  is 
to  him  immediate  fact  of  consciousness. 
That  question,  concerning  the  objectivity  is 
grounded  on  the  yery  curious  presupposi* 
tion  that  the  Ego  is  something  else  than 
its  own  thoaght  of  itself,  and  that  some- 
thing else  than  this  thought  and  outside 
of  it — God  may  know  what  they  do  mean  I 
^is  again  the  ground  of  it,  concerning 
the  actual  nature  of  which  outside  some- 
thing they  are  yery  much  troubled.  Hence 
if  they  aek  for  such  an  objectiye  validity 
of  the  thought,  or  f  dr  a  connection  between 
this  object  and  the  subject,  I  cheerfully 
confess  that  the  Science  of  Knowledge  can 
gire  them  no  instruction  concerning  it.  If 
they  choose  to,  they  may  themselyes  enterj 
in  this  or  any  other  case,  upon  the  discoy- 
ery  of  aach  a  connection,  until  they,  per- 
haps, will  recollect  that  this  Unknown 
which  they  are  hunting,  is,  after  all,  again 
their  thought,  and  that  whatsoeyer  they 
may  invent  as  its  ground,  will  also  be  their 
thoaght,  and  thus  ad  infinitum  i  and 
that,  indeed,  they  cannot  speak  of  or  ques- 
tion about  anything  without  at  the  same 
time  thinking  it. 

Now,  in  this  act,  which  is  arbitrary  and 
in  time,  for  the  philosopher  as  such,  but 
which  is  for  Uie  Ego— which  he  constructs, 
by  yirtue  of  his  just  deduced  right,  for  the 
take  of  subsequent  obseryations  and  con- 
dasions  —  necessarily  and  originally;  in 
this  act,  I  say,  the  philosopher  looks  at 
himself,  and  immediately  contemplates 
his  own  acting ;  he  knows  what  he  does, 
beeause  he  does  ii»  Does  a  oonsciousnees 
thereof  arise  in  him  ?  Without  doubt ;  for 
he  not  only  eon  templates,  but  comprehends 
also.  He  comprehends  his  act,  as  an  aef- 
ing  generaUyt  of  which  he  has  already  a 
eoaotption  by  yirtue  of  his  preyious  ezperi- 


enee ;  and  as  this  determined,  into  itself  ro- 
iuming  acting,  as  which  he  contemplates 
it  in  himself.  By  this  characteristic  de- 
termination he  elevates  it  above  the  sphere 
of  general  acting. 

What  acting  may  be,  can  only  be  con^ 
templatsdf  not  developed  from  and  through 
conceptions ;  but  that  which  this  contem- 
plation contains  is  comprehended  by  the 
mere  opposition  of  pure  being.  Acting  is 
not  being,  and  being  is  not  acting.  Mere 
conception  affords  no  other  determination 
for  each  link;  their  real  essence  is  only 
discovered  in  contemplation. 

Now  this  whole  procedure  of  the  phi- 
losopher appears  to  me,  at  least,  very  pos- 
sible, very  easy,  and  even  natural ;  and  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  how  it  can  appear 
otherwise  to  my  readers,  and  how  they 
can  see  in  it  anything  mysterious  and 
marvellous.  Every  one,  let  us  hope,  can- 
think  hifneelf  He  will  also,  let  us  hope, 
learn  that  by  being  required  to  thus  think 
himself  he  is  required  to  perform  an  act, 
dependent  upon  his  own  activity,  an  in- 
ternal act ;  and  that  if  he  realises  this  de* 
mand,  if  he  really  affects  himself  through 
self-activity,  he  also  most  surely  acts  thus» 
Let  us  further  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  this  kind  of  acting  from  its- 
opposite,  the  acting  whereby  he  thinka 
external  objects,  and  that  he  irill  find  in 
the  latter  sort  of  thinking  the  thinking 
and  the  thought  to  be  opposites,  (the  ae» 
tivity,  therefore,  tending  upon  something 
distinct  from  itself,)  while  in  the  former 
thinking  both  were  one  and  the  same,  (and 
hence  the  activity  a  return  into  itself.) 
He  will  comprehend,  it  is  to  be  hoped,, 
that — since  the  thought  of  himself  arises 
only  in  this  manner,  (an  opposite  thinking 
producing  a  quite  different  thought) — ^tho 
thought  of  himself  is  nothing  but  tho> 
thought  of  this  act,  and  the  word  £go> 
nothing  but  the  designation  of  this  aci-^ 
that  Ego  and  an  into  itself  returning  odtvMy 
are  completely  identical  conceptions.  Ho 
will  understand,  let  us  hope,  that  if  he  but 
for  the  present  problematically  presap<» 
poses  with  transcendental  Idealism  that  all 
consciousness  rests  upon  and  is  dependent 
upon  self-consciousness,  he  must  also 
think  that  return  into  itself  as  precedingt 
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and  conditioning  all  other  acts  of  con- 
soioQsnesB ;  indeed  at  the  primary  act  of 
the  subject ;  and^  since  there  is  nothing  for 
him  which  is  not  in  his  consciousness, 
and  since  everything  else  in  his  conscious- 
ness is  conditioned  by  this  act,  and  there- 
fore cannot  condition  the  act  in  the  same 
respect, — as  an  act,  utterly  unconditioned 
and  hence  absolute  for  him ;  and  he  will 
thus  further  understand,  that  the  above 
probUnuUicalprentppontion  and  this  thinkf 
ing  of  the  Ego  ae  originally  potited  through 
iUtif,  are  again  quite  identical ;  and  that 
hence  transcendental  Idealism,  if  it  pro- 
ceeds systematically,  can  proceed  in  no 
other  manner  than  it  does  in  the  Science  of 
Knowledge. 

This  contemplation  of  himself,  which  is 
required  of  the  philosopher,  in  bis  reali- 
lation  of  the  act,  through  which  the  Ego 
arises  for  him,  I  call  tnteUeetual  conteni' 
plation.  It  is  the  immediate  consciousness 
that  I  act  and  what  I  act ;  it  is  that  through 
which  I  know  something,  because  I  do  it* 
Xhat  there  is  such  a  power  of  intellectual 
contemplation  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
conceptions,  nor  can  conception  show  what 
it  is.  Every  one  must  find  it  immediately 
in  himself,  or  he  will  never  learn  to  know 
it.  The  requirement  that  we  ought  to 
show  it  what  it  is  by  argumentation,  is 
more  marvellous  than  would  be  the  re- 
quirement of  a  blind  person,  to  explain  to 
him,  without  his  needing  to  use  sight, 
what  colors  are. 

But  it  can  be  certainly  proven  to  every- 
one in  his  own  confessed  experience,  that 
this  intellectual  contemplation  does  occur 
in  every  moment  of  his  consciousness.  I 
can  take  no  step,  cannot  move  hand  or 
loot,  without  the  intellectual  contempla- 
tion of  my  self-consciousness  in  these  acts ; 
only  through  this  contemplation  do  I  know 
that  I  do  it,  only  through  it  do  I  distin- 
guish my  acting  and  in  it  myself  from  the 
given  object  of  my  acting.  Everyone  who 
ascribes  an  activity  to  himself  appeals  to 
this  contemplation.  In  it  is  the  source  of 
life,  and  without  it  is  death. 

But  this  contemplation  never  occurs 
alone,  as  a  complete  act  of  consciousness, 
as  indeed  sensuous  contemplation  also 
never  oooors  alone  nor  completes  con- 


sciousness ;  both  contemplations  must  be 
comprehended*  Not  only  this,  but  the  in- 
tellectual contemplation  is  also  always 
connected  with  a  eeneuoue  contemplation. 
I  cannot  find  myself  acting  without  finding 
an  object  upon  which  I  act,  and  this  object 
in  a  sensuous  contemplation  which  I  com- 
prehend ;  nor  without  sketching  an  image 
of  what  I  intend  to  produce  by  my  act, 
which  image  I  also  comprehend.  Now,  then, 
how  do  I  know  and  how  can  I  know  what  I 
intend  to  produce,  if  I  do  not  immediately 
contemplate  myself  in  this  sketching  of 
the  image  which  I  intend  to  produce,  i.  e. 
in  thiji  sketching  of  the.  conception  of  mj 
purpose^  which  sketching  is  certainly  an 
act.  Only  the  totality  of  this  condition 
in  uniting  a  given  manifold  completes 
consciousness.  I  become  conscious  only 
of  the  conceptions,  both  of  the  object 
upon  which  I  act,  and  of  the  purpose  I  in- 
tend to  accomplish ;  but  I  do  not  become 
conscious  of  the  contemplations  which  are 
at  the  bottom  of  both  conceptions. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  this  which  the  sealons 
opponents  of  intellectual  contemplation 
wish  to  insist  upon ;  namely,  that  that 
contemplation  is  only  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  a  sensuous  contemplation ;  and 
surely  the  Science  of  Knowledge  is  not 
going  to  deny  it.  But  this  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  deny  intellectual  contem- 
plation. For  with  the  same  right  we  might 
deny  sensuous  contemplation,  since  it  also 
is  possible  only  in  connection  with  intel- 
lectual contemplation;  for  whatsoever  is 
to  become  my  representation  must  bo  re- 
lated to  me,  and  the  consciousness  (I) 
occurs  only  through  intellectual  contem- 
plation. (It  is  a  remsrkable  fact  of  our 
modem  history  of  philosophy,  that  it  has 
not  been  noticed  as  yet  how  all  that  may 
be  objected  to  intellectual  contemplation 
can  also  be  objected  to  sensuous  contem- 
plation, and  that  thus  the  aignments  of  its 
opponents  turn  against  themselves.) 

But  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  immediate,  isolated  consciousaess  of 
intellectual  contemplation,  how  does  the 
philosopher  arrive  at  a  Jtnowledge  and 
isolated  representation  thereof  ?  I  answeri 
doubtless  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
arrives  at  the  isolated  representation  of 
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eensnons  contemplation,  by  drawing  a  oon- 
clasion  from  the  erident  facta  of  oonscioas- 
ness.     Thia  conclusion  runs  as  follows : 
1  propose  to  mjselfj  to  think  this  or  that, 
and  the  required  thought  arises ;  I  propose 
to  myself,  to  do  this  or  that,  and  the  rep- 
resentation that  it  is  being  done  arises. 
This  is  a  fact  of  consciousness.    If  I  look 
at  it  by  the  light  of  the  laws  of  mere  sen* 
flQous  consciousness,  it  inrolyes  no  more 
than  has  jast  been  stated,  u  e.  a  sequence 
of  certain  representations.    I  become  con- 
scious only  of  this  sequence^  in  a  series  of 
time  moTements,  and  only  such  a  time  se- 
qoence  can  I  assert.    I  can  merely  state — 
I  know  that  if  I  propose  to  myself  a  cer- 
tain thoaght,  with  the  characteristic  that 
it  is  to  hsTo  existence,  the  representation 
of  thia  thoaght,  with  the  characteristic 
that  it  really  has  existence,  follows;  or, 
that  the  representation  of  a  certain  mani- 
festation, as  one  which  ought  to  occur,  is 
immediately  followed  in  time  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  manifestation  as  one 
which  really  did  occur.    But  I  can,  on  no 
account,  state  that  the  first  representation 
contains  the  real  ground  of  the  second  one 
which  followed ;  or,  that  by  thinking  the 
first  one  the  second  one  became  real  for  me. 
I  merely  remain  passive,  the  placid  scene 
upon  which  representations  follow  repre* 
ientations,  and  am,  on  no  account,  the  ac« 
tire  principle  which  produces  them.    Still 
I  constantly  assume  the  latter,  and  cannot 
relinquish  that  assumption  without  relin- 
quishing my  self.    What  justifies  me  in  it  ? 
In  the  sensuous  ingredients  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  ground  to  justify  such 
an  assumption ;  hence  it  is  a  peculiar  and 
immediate  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  a 
eontemplation,  and  not  a  sensuous  contem- 
plation, which  Tiews  a  material  and  per- 
manent being,  hot  a  contemplation  of  a 
pure  actlyity,  which  is  not  permanent  but 
progressive,  not  a  being  but  a  life. 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  discovers 
this  intellectual  contemplation  as  fact  of 
consciousness,  (for  him  it  is  a  fact;  for 
the  original  Ego  a  fact  and  act  both  to- 
gether— ^a  deed-acty)  and  he  thus  discovers 
it  not  immediately,  as  an  isolated  part  of 
his  conscionsness,  but  by  distinguishing 


and  separating  what  in  common  conscious- 
ness occurs  in  unseparated  union. 

Quite  a  difierent  problem  it  is  to  explain 
this  intellectual  contemplation,  which  is 
here  presupposed  as  fact,  in  its  postibilUyy 
and  by  means  of  this  explanation  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  charge  of  deception 
and  deceptiveness,  which  is  raised  by  dog- 
matism ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove  the 
faith  in  the  reality  of  this  intellectual  con- 
templation, from  which  faith  transcendent- 
al idealism  confessedly  starts — ^by  a  some- 
thing still  higher;  and  to  show  up  the 
interest  which  leads  us  to  place  faith  in 
its  reality,  or  in  the  system  of  Reason. 
This  is  accomplished  by  showing  up  the 
Moral  Law  in  us,  in  which  the  Ego  is 
characterized  as  elevated  through  it  above 
all  the  original  modifications,  as  impelled 
by  an  absolute,  or  in  itself,  (in  the  Ego,) 
grounded  activity;  and  by  which  the  Ego 
is  thus  discovered  to  be  an  absolute  Active. 
In  the  consciousness  of  this  law,  which 
doubtless  is  an  immediate  consciousness, 
and  not  derived  from  something  else,  the 
contemplation  of  self- activity  and  freedom 
is  grounded.  /  am  given  to  myself  through 
myself  as  something j  which  is  to  be  active 
in  a  certain  manner ;  hence,  1  am  given  to 
myself  through  myself  as  something  active 
generally;  I  have  the  life  in  myself  and 
take  it  from  out  of  myself.  Only  through 
this  medium  of  the  Moral  Law  do  I  see  XT- 
SBLV ;  and  if  I  see  myself  through  that  law, 
I  necessarily  see  myself  as  self- active;  and 
it  is  thus  that  there  arises  in  a  conscious- 
ness-^which  otherwise  would  only  be  the 
consciousness  of  a  sequence  of  my  repre- 
sentations^ the  utterly  foreign  ingredient 
of  an  activity  of  myself 

This  intellectual  contemplation  is  the 
only  stand-point  for  all  Philosophy.  From 
it  all  that  occurs  in  consciousness  may  be 
explained,  but  only  from  it.  Without  self- 
conseiousness  there  is  no  consciousness  at 
all ;  but  self- eonsciousn ess  is  only  possible 
in  the  way  we  have  shown ,  i.  e.  I  am  only 
active*  Beyond  it  I  cannot  be  driven  ;  my 
philosophy  then  becomes  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  all  arbitrariness,  and  a  product 
of  stern  necessity ;  i.  e.  in  so  far  as  neces- 
sity exists  for  free  Reason ;  it  becomes  a 
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product  of  praetieal  necessity.  I  can  not 
go  bejond  this  stand-point,  because  con- 
science says  I  ihall  not  go  beyond  it ;  and 
thas  transcedental  idealism  shows  itself 
•up  to  be  the  only  moral  philosophy — the 
philosophy  wherein  speculation  and  moral 
law  are  intimately  united.  Conscience 
says :  I  shall  start  in  my  thinking  from 
the  pure  Ego,  and  shall  think  it  absolutely 
self-actiTc;  not  as  determined  by  the 
things,  but  as  determining  the  things. 

The  conception  of  activity  which  be- 
comes possible  only  through  this  intellect- 
tual  contemplation  of  the  self-actiye  Ego, 
is  toe  only  one  which  unites  both  the 
worlds  that  exist  for  us— 'the  sensuous  and 
the  intelligible  world.  Whatsoever  is  op- 
posed to  my  activity — and  I  must  oppose 
something  to  it^  for  I  am  finite  —  is  the 
sensuous,  and  whatsoever  is  to  arise 
through  my  activity  is  the  intelligible 
(moral)  world. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  those  who 
smile  so  contemptuously  whenever  the 
words  ''intellectual  contemplation^'  is 
mentioned,  think  the  consciousness  of  the 
moral  law;  or  how  they  are  enabled  to 
entertain  such  conceptions  as  those  of 
Virtue,  of  Right,  Ike,  which  they  doubtless 
do  entertain.  According  to  them  there  are 
only  two  contemplations  a  priori — ^Time 
and  Space.  They  surely  form  these  con- 
ceptions of  Virtue,  &c.,  in  Time,  (the  form 
of  the  inner  sense,)  but  they  certainly  do 
not  hold  them  to  be  time  itself,  but  merely 
a  certain  filling  up  of  time.  What  is  it, 
then,  wherewith  they  fill  up  time,  and  get 
a  basis  for  the  construction  of  those  con- 
oeptions?  There  is  nothing  left  to  them 
but  Space ;  and  hence  their  conceptions  of 
Virtue,  Right,  &c.,  are  perhaps  quadrangu- 


lar and  circular ;  just  as  all  the  other  con- 
ceptions which  they  construct,  (for  in- 
stance, that  of  a  tree  or  of  an  animal,)  are 
nothiug  but  limitations  of  Space.  But 
they  do  not  conceive  their  Virtue  and 
their  Right  in  this  manner.  What,  then, 
is  the  basis  of  their  construction?  If 
they  attend  properly,  they  will  discoTer 
that  this  basis  is  activity  in  general,  or 
freedom.  Both  of  these  conceptions  of 
virtue  and  right  are  to  them  certain  limita- 
Ijjons  of  their  general  activity,  exactly  as 
their  sensuous  conceptions  are  limitations 
of  space.  How,  then,  do  they  arrive  at 
this  basis  of  their  construction  ?  We 
will  hope  that  they  have  not  derived  ac- 
tivity from  the  dead  permanency  of  mat- 
ter, nor  freedom  from  the  mechanism  of 
nature.  They  have  obtained  it,  therefore, 
from  immediate  contemplation,  and  thai 
they  confess  a  third  contemplation  besides 
their  own  two. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  so  unim- 
portant, as  it  appears  to  be  to  some,  wheth- 
er philosophy  starts  from  a  fact  or  from  a 
deed-act,  (i.  e.  from  an  activity,  which  pre- 
supposes  no  object,  but  produces  it  itself, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  the  acting  is  im- 
mediately deed.)  If  philosophy  starts 
from  a  fact,  it  places  itself  in  the  midst 
of  being  and  finity,  and  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  discover  therefrom  a  road  to  the 
infinite  and  super-sensuous;  but  if  it 
starts  from  a  deed- act,  it  places  itself  at 
once  in  the  point  which  unites  both  worlds 
and  from  which  both  can  be  overlooked  at 
one  glance. 

[Translators  frequently  use  the  term 
"  intuition**  for  what  I  have  here  called 
^'contemplation  ;**  Deed- Act"  is  my  ren- 
dering of  «  That-Handlung.»»     A.  E.  K.] 
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Everj  work  of  art,  whether  in  sculptore, 
paioting,  or  music,  must  hare  a  definite 
content ;  and  only  in  haying  such  has  it 
any  claim  to  be  so  called.  This  content 
ma^t  be  spiritaal ;  that  is,  it  mast  come 
from  tUe  inner  spirit  of  the  artist,  and 
translate  itaelf  by  means  of  the  work  into 
spirit  in  the  spectator  or  listener.  Only 
in  the  recogBition  of  this  inner  meaning 
which  liyes  behind  the  outside  and  shim- 
mers through  it,  can  consist  the  difference 
between  the  impression  made  on  me  by 
the  sight  of  a  beautiful  painting,  and 
that  produoed  on  an  inferior  animal,  as 
the  retina  of  his  eye  paints  with  equal 
accuracy  the  same  object.  For  what 
19  this  sense  of  beauty  which  thrills 
through  me,  while  the  dog  at  my  side  looks 
at  the  same  thing  and  sees  nothing  in  see- 
ing all  which  the  eye  can  grasp  ?  Is  it  not 
the  response  in  me  to  the  informing  spirit 
behind  all  the  outward  appearance  ? 

But  if  this  sense  of  beauty  stops  in  pas- 
siye  enjoyment,  if  the  sense  of  sight  or  of 
hearing  is  simply  to  be  intoiicated^with 
the  feast  spread  before  it,  we  must  oonf ess 
that  our  appreciation  of  beauty  is  a  yery 
sensuous  thing.  Content  though  some 
may  be,  simply  to  enjoy,  in  the  minds  of 
others  the  fascination  of  the  senses  only 
proTokes  unrest.  We  say  with  Goethe: 
^^  i  would  fain  understand  that  which  in- 
terests me  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner ; " 
for  this  work  of  art,  the  product  of  mind, 
touches  me  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  must 
be  of  nniyersal  essence.  Let  me  seek  the 
reason,  and  if  I  find  it,  it  will  be  another 
step  towards  "  the  solyent  word." 

A;^iD,  in  a  true  work  of  art  this  content 
mast  be  essentially  one;  that  is,  one  pro- 
found thought  to  which  all  others,  though 
tbey  may  be  yisible,  must  be  gracefully 
subordinate;  otherwise  we  are  lost  in  a 
multiplicity  of  details,  and  miss  the  unity 
which  is  the  sole  stgn  of  the  creatiye  mind. 
Nor  need  we  aiways  be  anxious  as  to 
whether  the  artist  consciously  meant  to 
«y  thas  and  so.    Has  there  ever  la?ed  a 


true  artist  who  has  not  ^'builded  better 
than  he  knew^^?  If  this  were  not  so,  all 
works  of  art  would  lose  their  significance 
in  the  course  of  time.  Are  the  half  ^utter- 
ed meanings  of  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  behind  or  before  us  to-day?  Do 
they  not  perplex  us  with  prophecies  rather 
than  remembrances  as  we  wander  amaied 
among  them  through  the  halls  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  ?  A  whole  nation  striying  to 
say  the  one  word,  and  dying  before  it  was 
uttered !    Haye  we  heard  it  clearly  yet  ? 

The  world  goes  on  translating  as  it  gains 
new  words  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
work.  It  is  not  so  much  the  artist  that  is 
before  his  age  as  the  diyine  afflatus  guiding 
his  hand  which  leads  not  only  the  age  but 
him.  Through  that  diyine  inspiration  ho 
speaks,  and  he  says  mysterious  words 
which  perhaps  must  wait  for  centuries  to 
be  understood*  In  that  fact  lies  his  right 
to  his  title ;  in  that,  alone,  lies  the  right  of 
his  production  to  be  called  a  work  of  art. 

Doubtless  all  readers  are  familiar  with 
Dr.  Johnson's  criticisms  on  Milton's  Lyci- 
das,  and  these  we  might  pass  by  without 
comment,  for  it  would  eyidently  be  as  im- 
possible for  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  to  com- 
prehend or  be  touched  by  the  poetry  of  Ly- 
oidas  as  for  a  ponderous  sledge-hammer 
to  be  conscious  of  the  soft,  perfume- laden 
air  through  which  it  might  moye.      The 
monody  is  censured  by  him  because  of  its 
irregularly  recurring  rhymes,  and  in  the 
same  breath  we  are  told  that  it  is  so  full 
of  art  that  the  author  could  not  haye  felt 
sorrow  while  writing  it.    We  know  how 
intricately  the  rhymes  are  woyen  in  Mil- 
ton's sonnets,  where  he  seems  to  haye  taken 
all  pains  to  select  the  most  difficult  arrange- 
ments, and  to  carry  them  through  without 
deyiation,  and  we  say  only  that  the  first 
criticism  contradicts  the  last.    But  some 
more  appreciatiye  critics,  while  touched  by 
the  beauty,  repeat  the  same,  and  say  there 
is  "  more  poetry  than  sorrow"  in  the  pot»m. 
More  poetry  than  sorrow !    Sorrow  is  the 
grand  key  note,  and  strikes  in  always  oyer 
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and  through  all  the  beauty  and  poetry  like 
a  wailing  chord  in  a  symphony,  that  is 
nerer  absent  long,  and  oyer  and  anon 
drowns  out  all  the  rest.  Sorrow,  pure  and 
simple,  is  the  thread  on  which  all  the 
beautiful  fancies  are  strung.  It  runs 
through  and  connects  them  all,  and  there 
is  not  a  paragraph  in  the  whole  poem  that 
is  not  pierced  by  it.  It  is  the  occasion, 
the  motire,  the  inner  inspirationj  and  the 
mastery  oyer  it  is  the  conclusion  of  all. 
Around  it,  the  constant  centre,  group  them- 
selves all  the  lovely  pictures,  and  they  all 
face  it  and  are  subordinate  to  it. 

The  soul  of  the  poet  is  so  tossed  by  the 
immediate  sorrow  that  it  surrenders  itself 
entirely  to  it,  and  so,  losing  its  will,,  ia 
taken  possession  of  by  whatever  thought, 
evoked  by  the  spell  of  association,  rises  in 
his  mind ;  as  when  he  speaks  of  Camus 
and  St.  Peter.  Ever  and  anon  the  will 
makes  an  effort  to  free  itself  and  to  de- 
termine its  own  course,  but  again  and 
again  the  wave  of  sorrow  sweeps  up,  and 
the  vainly  struggling  will  goes  down  be- 
fore it. 

Nothing  lay  closer  to  Milton's  heart 
than  the  interests  of  what  he  believed  the 
true  church;  and  nothing  touched  him 
more  than  the  abuses  which  were  then 
prevalent  in  the  church  of  England.  In 
the  safe  harbor  of  his  father's  country 
home,  resting  on  his  oars  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  race  in  which  he  was 
to  give  away  all  his  strength  and  joy,  sur- 
rounded and  inspired  by  the  fresh,  pure 
air  from  the  granite  rocks  of  Puritanism, 
all  his  growing  strength  was  gathering  its 
eiiergies  for  the  struggle.  This  just  in- 
dignation and  honest  protest  must  find 
its  way  in  the  poem  through  the  grief 
that  sweeps  over  him,  and  which,  because 
so  deep,  touches  and  vivifies  all  his 
deepest  thoughts.  But  even  that  strong 
under  current  of  conviction  has  no  power 
long  to  steady  him  against  the  wave  of 
sorrow  which  breaks  above  his  head,  none 
the  less  powerful  because  it  breaks  in  a 
line  of  white  and  shivers  itself  into 
drops  which  flash  diamond  colors  in 
the  warm  and  pure  sunlight  of  his  ouU 
tured  imagination.  More  poetry  than  sor- 
row ?    Then  there  is  more  poetry  in  Lyci- 


das  than  in  any  other  poem  of  the  si 
length  in  our  language. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  go  throagh 
the  poem  with  the  close  care  to  all  little 
points  which  is  necessary  to  enable  one 
fully  to  comprehend  its  -exquisite  beaaty 
and  finish.  It  is  like  one  of  Beethoven'a 
symphonies,  where  at  first  we  are  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  one  grand  thought  that 
we  surrender  ourselves  entirely  to  it,  and 
think  ourselves  completely  satisfied.  But 
as  we  appropriate  that  more  and  more 
fully,  within  and  around  it  wonderful  mel- 
odies start  and  twine,  and  this  experience 
is  repeated  again  and  again  till  the  music 
seems  almost  infinite  in  its  content.  Let 
us,  then,  briefly  go  over  the  burden  of  the 
monody^  oar  chief  effort  being  to  show  how 
perfectly  at  one  it  is  throughout,  how  natu- 
ral the  seemingily  abrupt  changes, — only 
pausing  now  and  then  to  speak  of  some 
special  beauty  which  is  so  marked  that  one 
cannot  pass  it  by  in  silence.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  showing  a  continued  and  natural 
thought  in  the  whole  and  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  collision  which  gives  rise 
to  the  poem,  our  end  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

Milton  begins  in  due  order  by  giving,  as 
prelude,  his  reason  for  singing.  Bat  he 
As  written  only  seven  full  lines  before, 
in  the  eighth,  the  key-note  is  struck  by 
the  force  of  sorrow,  which,  after  saying 
*^  Lyoidas  is  dead,"  lingers  on  the  strain 
and  repeats,  to  heighten  the  grief,  *'  dead 
ere  his  prime."  The  next  line,  the  ninth,, 
is  still  more  pathetic  in  its  echoing  repeti- 
tion and  its  added  cause  for  mourning.  (In 
passing,  let  us  say  that  the  effect  is  greatly 
increased  in  reading  this  line  if  the  first 
word  be  strongly  emphasized.)  Because  be 
hath  not  left  his  peer,  all  should  sing  for 
him.  No  more  excuse  is  needed.  Sorrow 
pleases  itself  in  calling  up  tbe  neglected 
form,  and  then  passionately  turns  to  the 
only  solace  that  it  can  have — ^  Some  melo- 
dious tear." 

This,  of  coarse,  brings  the  ima^e  of 
the  Muses,  and  as  that  thought  eomes, 
once  more  we  have  a  new  attempt  at  a 
formal  beginning  in  the  second  paragraph 
(line  15).  First,  is  the  invocation,  and 
theuj^  recurring  to  the  first  thought,  Milton 
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says  it  if  peeuliarly  appropriate  for  Aim 
to  sing  of  Ljcidas.  Why  ?  Beoaaae  they 
had  been  so  long  together,  and  as  the 
thoQght  of  happier  things  arises,  the  sweet 
memories,  linked  by  the  chain  of  associa- 
tion, come  thronging  so  tumaltuously  that 
he  forgets  himself  in  rererie.  The  music, 
at  first  slow  and  sweet,  grows  more  and 
more  strong  and  rapid  till  eyen  the  rustic 
dance-measure  comes  in  merrily.  Most 
naturally  here  the  key-note  is  again  struck 
by  the  force  of  contrast,  and  the  despair 
of  the  sorrow  that  wakes  from  the  f orget- 
falnesa  of  pleasant  dreams  to  the  con- 
scionsness  of  loss,  strikes  as  rapidly  ^its 
minor  chords  till  it  seems  as  if  hope  were 
entirely  lost. 

Nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  this 
despair  of  sorrow.  Tossed  in  its  own  wild 
passion,  it  sees  nothing  clearly,  and  seek- 
ing for  some  adequate  cause,  heaps  blind- 
ly unmerited  reproaches  on  anything,  on 
all  things.  So,  recoiling  before  its  power, 
stung  with  its  pain,  the  poet  turns  re- 
proachfully to  the  nymphs,  blaming  them 
for  their  negligence.  But  before  the 
words  are  fairly  uttered  he  realizes  his 
folly.  Lycidas  was  beloved  by  them,  but 
if  Calliope  could  nos  save  even  her  own 
son,  how  powerless  are  they  against  the 
step  of  inevitable  fate !  This  strikes  deep 
down  in  the  thunder  of  the  bass  notes,  and 
the  thought  comes  which  perhaps  cannot 
be  more  powerfully  expressed  than  by  the 
old  Hebrew  refrain,  ^'Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity."  After  all,  why  seek  for 
aoything,  even  for  fame  ?  Man's  destiny 
is  ruled  by  irresponsible  necessity.  Life 
ifl  worth  nothing,  and  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter, instead  of  ''scorning  delights  and  liv- 
ing laborious  days,"  to  yield  one's  self  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  passing  moment  ?  ''All 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  When 
any  soul  reaches  this  point,  it  seems  as  if 
help  must  come  from  outside  of  itself  or 
it  will  go  irrevocably  down.  Sorrowj  de- 
spair, are  always  represented  by  darkness. 
Is  it  an  accident  that  the  celestial  notes 
which  first  strike  through  the  descending 
bass,  come  from  the  god  of  light,  Phoebus 
Ap3llo?  Clear,  and  sweet,  and  sudden, 
they  cleave  the  closing  shadows,  the  sun- 
light comes  in  again,  and  the  music  climbs 
up  and  grows  serenely  steady. 


Relieved  from  this  Inferno  the  soul 
comes  once  more  to  self-consciousness, 
and  in  its  effort  to  guide  itself,  what  more 
natural  than  that  it  sBould  recur  to  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  fiftieth  line,  and  attempt 
to  make  something  like  order  by  carrying 
out  that  idea.  Reason  takes  command, 
and  the  strain  flows  smoothly,  till,  by  the 
exercise  of  her  power,  the  true  cause  of 
the  misfortune  is  recognised  and  a  just 
indignation  (line  100)  takes  its  place.  But 
in  yielding  to  this,  the  immediate  feeling 
regains  possession,  reason  resigns  her 
sway,  and  the  soul  is  set  afloat  again  on 
the  uncertain  sea  of  association.  See  how 
sudden  and  sweet  the  transition  from  fiery 
reproach  and  invective  to  the  gentlest  ten- 
derness, in  line  102.  It  begins  with  a 
thunder  peal  and  dies  out  in  a  wail  of  af- 
fection, expressed  by  the  one  word  '^sa- 
cred."  This  forms  the  connection  between 
this  paragraph  and  the  next,  a  delicate  yet 
perfect  link,  for  as  all  his  love  overflows 
in  that  one  word,  the  old  happier  days 
come  up  again;  and  where  should  these 
memories  carry  him  but  to  the  university 
where  they  had  found  so  much  common 
pleasure  and  inspiration.  Here  the  sor- 
row, before  entirely  personal,  becomes 
wider  as  the  singer  feels  that  others  grieve 
with  him  for  lost  talent  and  power. 

Were  they  not  both  destined  for  the 
church  for  which  their  university  studies 
were  only  a  preparation  ?  Most  naturally 
the  subtle  chain  of  association  brings  up 
the  thought  of  the  great  apostle  with  the 
keys  ol  heaven  and  hell.  How  sorely  the 
church  needed  true  teachers  I  The  earn- 
est spirit  that  was  ready  to  assail  every 
form  of  wrong,  eagerly  followed  out  the 
thought  which  was  in  the  future  to  bum 
into  its  very  life.  From  line  113  to  line 
131  notice  the  succession  of  feelings.  A 
sense  of  irreparable  loss — indignation — 
mark  the  three  words,  **  creep,"  "intrude," 
and  ''climb,"  no  one  of  which  could  be 
spared.  Then  comes  disgust,  expressed 
by  "Blind  mouths."  Ruskin,  in  his 
"  Kings'  Treasures,"  very  happily  observes 
that  no  epithet  could  be  more  sweeping 
than  this,  for  as  the  office  of  a  bishop  is  to 
oversee  the  flock,  and  that  of  a  pastor  to 
feed  it,  the  utter  want  of  all  qualification 
for  the  sacred  office  is  here  most  forcibly 
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expreBsed.  Contempt  follows ;  then  pity 
for  those  who,  desiring  food,  are  fed  only 
with  wind ;  detestation  of  the  secret  and 
oorrupt  practices  of  the  Romish  church ; 
and  finally  hope,  coming  through  the  pos- 
sible execution  of  Archbishop  Laud,  whose 
death,  it  seemed  to  the  young  Puritan, 
was  the  only  thing  needed  to  bring  hack 
truth,  simplicity  and  safety.  Drifting  with 
these  emotions  the  singer  has  followed  the 
lead  of  his  fancies,  and  just  as  before, 
when  light  came  with  healing  for  his  de- 
spair, Hope  recalls  him  to  himself,  till  he 
returns  again  in  line  132,  as  in  line  85,  to 
the  regular  style  of  his  poem.  He  is  as 
one  who,  waking  from  wildering  dreams, 
collects  his  fugitiye  thoughts,  and  tries  to 
settle  them  down  for  the  necessary  routine 
of  the  day.  A  more  regular  and  plainly 
accented  strain,  recognised  as  heard  be- 
fore, comes  into  the  music,  as  he  pleases 
himself  in  fancying  that  the  sad  consola- 
tion is  still  left  him  of  ornamenting  the 
hearse.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
quisite finish  of  these  lines,  or  of  how 
often  one  word,  as  ''fresh''  for  instance, 
in  line  138,  calls  up  before  the  mind  such 
pictures  that  one  lingers  and  lingers  over 
the  passage,  as  the  poet's  fancy  in  Vain 
effort  lingered,  striving  to  forget  his  sor- 
row. This  strain  comes  in  like  some  of 
the  repeating  melodies  in  the  second  part 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  where  it 
seems  as  if  the  soul  had  found  a  new, 
sweet  thought,  and  was  turning  it  over 
and  over  as  loth  to  pause,  and  as  in  sud- 
den hope  of  some  relief  through  its  po- 
tency. But  the  heavy  key-note  strikes 
again  through  it  all,  in  line  154,  with  a 
crash  that  drowns  all  the  sweetness  and 
beauty.  We  hear  the  rush  of  the  cruel, 
insatiate  sea,  as  its  waves  dash  against 
the  shore  of  the  stormy  Hebrides^  and  the 
conflict  of  wave  and  wind  takes  possession 
of  us.  What  thought  is  more  desolate 
than  that  of  a  solitary  human  form,  tossed 
hither  and  thither  in  the  vast  immensity 
of  ocean !  Perhaps,  even  now,  it  floats  by 
''  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount." 
It  seems  to  the  poet  that  all  should  turn 
toward  England  in  her  sorrow,  and  it 
1  him  to  think  of  St.  Michael's  stead- 
ies gasing  across  the  waves  of  the 


bay  toward  ''Namancos  and  Bayona's 
hold."  *'  Rather  turn  hither  and  let  eTen 
your  heavenly  face  relax  with  human  grief, 
and  ye,  unheeding  monsters  of  the  deep, 
have  pity  and  bear  him  gently  over  the 
roughening  waves."  This  he  says  because 
he  feels  his  own  impotence.  All  the  love 
he  bears  Lycidas  cannot  serve  him  now ; 
he  is  lost,  and  helpless,  and  alone,  and  un- 
eared  for.  By  opposition  here,  the  light 
strikes  in  once  more,  and  now  with  a 
clearer,  fuller  glow  than  at  either  previous 
time.  At  first  (line  76)  it  came  in  the 
form  of  trust  in  *•  all-judging  Jove  " ;  then 
(line  130)  in  hope,  through  belief  in  imper- 
sonal justice ;  now  it  takes  the  form  of 
Christian  faith.  The  music  mounts  higher 
and  higher  into  celestial  harmonies,  losing 
entirely  its  original  character,  and  sounds 
like  a  majestic  choral  of  triumph  and 
peace. 

This  properly  ends  the  poem  with  line 
185.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
The  tendency  is  all  upward,  and  the  col- 
lisions are  overcome.  One  knows  that 
here,  and  here  for  the  first  time,  have  we 
reached  a  movement  that  is  self -sustained. 
There  is  no  more  danger  of  being  carried 
off  our  basis  by  any  wave  of  despairing 
sorrow.  The  soul  has  found  a  solution  at 
last,  and  it  knows  that  it  is  a  trustworthy 
one. 

The  music  is  finished;  but  now,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  for  perfect  effect, 
we  have  the  scenery  added,  and  this  in 
such  word-painting  as  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. Who  could  ever  weary  of  line 
187— ''While  the  still  mom  went  out  with 
sandals  gray,"— either  for  its  melody  or 
for  its  subtle  appeal  to  our  senses  of  hear- 
ing and  sight  ?  And  the  slowly  growing 
and  dying  day!  Who  else  has  ever  so 
<f  touched  the  tender  stops "  of  imagina- 
tion? 

But  these  woods  and  pastures  are  too 
full  of  haunting  memories;  we  seek  for 
newer  ones,  where  the  soul,  relieved  from 
the  associations  which  perpetually  call 
up  the  loss  of  the  human  and  now  lifeless 
embodiment  of  spirit,  shall  be  free  to  think 
only  of  the  eternal  holding  and  possessing 
which  can  be  sundered  by  no  accident  of 
time  or  space. 
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ANALYSIS  OP  HEGEL'S  JBSTHETICS. 

[Twnilitod  fitxa  fh«  Vreneh  of  M.   Ch.  B^uurdt  bj  J.  ▲.  Haktuhq.] 

Past  II. 

or  THX  OXNlRAlT  rOUfS  or  art  and  its  HIBTOIUC  SSYBLOmNT. 


The  first  part  of  Hegel's  Esthetics  con- 
tains the  questions  relating  to  the  nature 
of  art  in  general.  The  second  unfolds  its 
principal  forms  in  the  different  historic 
epochs.  It  is  a  species  of  philosophy  of 
the  history  of  art,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  yiews  and  descriptions  which 
cannot  appear  in  this  analysis.  We  shall 
take  so  much  the  more  care,  without  suffer- 
ing ourselves  to  be  turned  aside  by  details, 
to  indicate  plainly  the  course  of  the  idess, 
and  to  omit  nothing  essential. 

The  idea  of  the  Beautiful,  or  the  Ideal, 
manifests  itself  under  three  essential  and 
fundamental  forms — the  sym6o/tc,  the  cZos* 
m,  and  the  romanltc.  They  represent  the 
three  grand  epochs  of  history — the  orien- 
tal, the  Greek,  and  the  modern. 

In  the  East,  thought,  still  vague  and  in- 
determinate, seeks  its  true  eipression  and 
cannot  find  it.  In  the  presence  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  of  human  life, 
spirit,  in  its  infancy,  incapable  of  seising 
the  true  sense  of  things,  and  of  compre- 
hending itself,  exhausts  itself  in  vain 
efforts  to  express  certain  grand,  but  con- 
fused or  obscure  conceptions.  Instead  of 
nniting  and  blending  together  in  a  har- 
monious whole  the  content  and  the  form, 
the  idea  and  its  image,  it  attains  only  a 
rude  and  superficial  approximation,  and 
the  result  is  the  symbol  with  its  enigmatic 
and  mysterious  meaning. 

In  classic  art,  on  the  contrary,  this  har- 
monious blending  of  the  form  and  the  idea 
is  accomplished.  Intelligence,  having 
taken  cognizance  of  itself  and  of  its  free- 
dom, capable  of  self-control,  of  penetrat- 
ing the  significance  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  and  of  interpreting  its 
laws,  finds  here  also  the  exact  correspond- 
ence, the  measure  and  the  proportion 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  beauty. 
Art  creates  works  which   represent  the 


beautiful  under  its  purest  and  most  per- 
fect form. 

But  spirit  can  not  rest  in  this  precise 
accord  of  the  form  and  the  idea,  in  which 
the  infinite  and  the  finite  blend.  When  it 
comes  to  be  reflected  upon  itself,  to  pene- 
trate farther  into  the  depths  of  its  inner 
nature,  to  take  cognisance  of  its  spiritaal- 
ity  and  its  freedom,  then  the  idea  of  the 
infinite  appears  to  it  stripped  of  the  natu- 
ral forms  which  envelop  it.-  This  idea, 
present  in  all  its  conceptions,  can  no 
longer  be  perfectly  expressed  by  the  forms 
of  the  finite  world;  it  transcends  them, 
and  then  this  unity,  which  constitutes  the 
characteristic  of  classic  art,  is  broken* 
External  forms,  sensuous  images,  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  expression  of  the 
soal  and  its  free  spirituality. 

I.  Or  Stxboug  Art. 

After  these  general  considerations,  He- 
gel treats  successively  the  different  forms 
of  art.  Before  speaking  of  symbolic  art, 
he  furnishes  an  exposition  of  the  symbol 
in  general. 

The  symbol  is  an  image  which  represents 
an  idea.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
signs  of  language  in  this,  that  between 
the  image,  and  the  idea  which  it  repre- 
sents, there  is  a  natural  relation,  not  an 
arbitrary  or  conventional  one.  It  is  thus 
that  the  lion  is  the  symbol  of  courage  ;^the 
circle,  of  eternity;  the  triangle,  of  the 
Trinity. 

The  symbol,  however,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  idea  perfectly,  but  by  a  single 
side.  The  lion  is  not  merely  courageous ; 
the  fox,  cunniug.  Whence  it  follows  that 
the  symbol,  having  many  meanings,  is 
equivocal.  This  ambiguity  ceases  only 
when  the  two  terms  are  conceived  sepa- 
rately and  then  brought  into  relation  ;  the 
symbol  then  gives  place  to  comparison. 
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Thus  oonoeiTedy  the  eymbol,  with  its 
enigmatic  and  mjsterioas  character,  ia 
peculiarly  adapted  to  an  entire  epoch  of 
history,  to  oriental  art  and  its  extraordina- 
ry creations.  It  characterizes  that  order  of 
monuments  and  emblems  by  which  the 
people  of  the  East  hare  sought  to  express 
their  ideas,  and  hare  been  able  to  do  it 
only  in  an  equivocal  and  obscure  manner. 
These  works  of  art  present  to  us,  instead 
of  beauty  and  regularity,  a  strange,  im- 
posing, fantastic  aspect. 

In  the  development  of  this  form  of  art 
in  the  East,  many  degrees  are  noticeable. 
Let  us  first  examine  its  origin. 

The  sentiment  of  art^  like  the  religious 
sentiment  or  scientific  curiosity,  is  born 
of  wonder*  The  man  who  is  astonished 
at  liothing  lives  in  a  state  of  imbecility 
and  stupidity.  This  state  ceases  when  his 
spirit,  freeing  itself  from  matter  and  from 
physical  wants,  is  struck  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  seeks 
their  meaning,  when  it  has  the  presenti- 
ment of  something  grand  and  mysterious 
in  them,  of  a  concealed  power  which  is  re- 
vealed there. 

Then  it  experiences  also  the  need  of  rep- 
resenting that  inner  sentiment  of  a  gene- 
ral and  universal  power.  Particular  ob- 
jects— the  elements,  the  sea,  rivers,  moun- 
tains— lose  their  immediate  sense  and  sig- 
nificance, and  become  for  spirit  images  of 
this  invisible  power. 

It  is  then  that  art  appears;  it  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  representing  this 
idea  by  sensuous  images,  addressed  at 
once  to  the  senses  and  the  spirit. 

The  idea  of  an  absolute  power,  in  re- 
ligions, is  manifested  at  first  by  the  wor- 
ship of  physical  objects.  The  Divinity  is 
identified  with  nature  itself.  But  this 
rude  worship  cannot  endure.  Instead  of 
seeing  the  absolute  in  real  objects,  man 
conceives  it  as  a  distinct  and  universal 
being;  he  seizes,  although  very  imper- 
fectly, the  relation  which  unites  this  in- 
visible principle  to  the  objects  of  nature ; 
he  fashions  an  image,  a  symbol  designed 
to  represent  it.  Art  is  then  the  interpreter 
of  religions  ideas. 

Such  is  art  in  its  origin ;  the  symbolic 
''^rm  is  born  with  it.    Let  as  now  follow 


it  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  indicate  its  progress  in  the  East 
before  it  attained  to  the  Greek  ideal. 

That  which  characterizes  symbolic  art 
is  that  it  strives  in  vain  to  discover  pare 
conceptions,  and  a  mode  of  representaUon 
which  befits  them.  It  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  content  and  the  form,  both  im- 
perfect and  heterogeneous.  Hence  the 
incessant  struggle  of  these  two  elements 
of  art,  which  vainly  seek  to  harmonise. 
The  stages  of  its  development  exhibit  the 
successive  phases  or  modes  of  this  strug- 
gle. 

At  the  outset,  however,  this  conflict  doea 
not  yet  exist,  or  art  is  not  conscious  of  it* 
The  point  of  departure  is  a  unity  yet  un- 
divided, in  whose  depths  the  discord  be- 
tween the  two  principles  ferments.  Thus 
the  creations  of  art,  but  little  distinct 
from  the  objects  of  nature,  are  as  yet 
scarcely  symbols. 

The  end  of  this  epoch  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  symbol.  It  takes  place  by  the 
reflective  separation  of  the  two  terms. 
The  idea  being  clearly  conceived,  the  sym- 
bol on  its  side  being  perceived  as  distinct 
from  the  idea,  from  their  conjunction 
arises  the  reflex  symbol,  or  the  compari- 
son, the  allegory,  etc. 

These  principles  having  been  laid  down 
a  priori^  Hegel  seeks  among  the  people  of 
the  East  the  forms  of  art  which  correspond 
to  these  various  degrees  of  oriental  sym- 
bolism. He  finds  them  chiefly  among  the 
ancient  Persians,  in  India,  and  in  Egypt. 
1.  Persian  Art. — At  the  first  moment  of 
the  history  of  art,  the  divine  principle, 
God,  appears  identified  with  nature  and 
man.  In  the  worship  of  the  Lama,  for 
example,  a  real  man  is  adored  as  God.  In 
other  religions  the  sun,  the  mountains,  the 
rivers,  the  mpon,  and  animals,  are  also 
the  objects  of  religious  worship. 

The  spectacle  of  this  unity  of  God  and 
nature  is  presented  to  us  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner  in  the  life  and  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  in  the  Zend-Avesta. 

In  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  light  is  God 
himself.  God  is  not  distinguished  from 
light  viewed  as  a  simple  expression,  an  em* 
blem  or  sensuous  image  of  the  Divinityt 
If  light  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  good 
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and  JQst  Being,  of  the  conseiring  principle 
of  the  UnlTerse,  whioh  diffuses  ererywhere 
life  and  ita  blessings,  it  is  not  merely  en 
image  of  the  good  principle ;  the  soyereign 
good  itself  is  light.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  opposition  of  light  and  darkness,  the 
latter  being  considered  as  the  impure  ele- 
ment in  erery  thing — the  hideous,  the  bad, 
the  principle  of  death  and  destruction. 

Hegel  seeks  to  demonstrate  this  opinion 
by  an  analysis  of  the  principal  ideas  which 
form  the  content  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 

Aooording  to  him,  the  worship  which  the 
Zend-Avesta  describes,  is  still  less  sym- 
bolic.    All  the  ceremonies  which  it  im- 
poses as  a  religions  duty  upon  the  Parsees 
are  those  serious  occupations  that  seek  to 
extend  to  all,  purity  in  tne  physical  and 
moral  sense.    One  does  not  fiod  here  any 
of  those  symbolic  dances  which  imitate 
the  course  of  the  stars  or  any  of  those  re-' 
ligioos  acts  which  have  no  value  except  as 
images  and  signs  of  general  conceptions. 
There  is,  then,  in  it  no  art  properly  so- 
called.    Compared  with  ruder  images  or 
with  the  insignificant  idols  of  other  peo- 
ples, the  worship  of  light,  as  pure  and  uni- 
versal substance,  presents  something  beau- 
tiful, elevated,  grand,  more  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  the  supreme  good  and  of 
truth. '  But  this  conception  remains  vague ; 
the  imagination  creates  neither  a  profound 
idea  nor  a  new  form.    If  we  see  appearing 
general  types,  and  the  forms  which  corre- 
spond to  them,  it  Is  the  result  of  an  artifi- 
cial eombination,  not  a  work  of  poetry  and 
art. 

Thos  this  unity  of  the  invisible  principle 
and  visible  objects,  constitutes  only  the 
first  form  of  the  symbol  in  art.  To  attain 
to  the  symbolic  form  properly  so-called,  it 
is  neeesaary  that  the  distinction  and  the 
separation  of  the  two  terms  appear  clearly 
indicated  and  represented  to  us.  It  is  this 
which  takes  place  in  the  religion,  art,  and 
poetry  of  India,  which  Hegel  calls  the 
^mbolio  of  the  imaginaXion. 

2«  InAum  Art. — ^The  character  of  the 
monuments  which  betray  a  more  advanced 
form  and  a  superior  degree  of  art,  is  then 
the  separation  of  the  two  terms.  Intelli- 
gence forms  abstract  conceptions,  and 
seeks  forms  whioh  express  them.    Imagin- 


ation, properly  so-called,  is  born;  art 
truly  begins.  It  is  not,  however,  yet  the 
true  symbol. 

What  we  encounter  at  first  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  imagination  which  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  ferment  and  agitation. 
In  the  first  attempt  of  the  human  spirit  to 
separate  the  elements  and  to  reunite  them, 
its  thought  is  still  confused  and  vague. 
The  principle  of  things  is  not  conceived 
in  its  spiritual  nature ;  the  ideas  concern- 
ing God  are  empty  abstractions;  at  the 
same  time  the  forms  which  represent  Him 
bear  a  character  exclusively  sensuous  and 
material.  Still  plunged  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  sensuous  world,  having  neither 
measure  nor  fixed  rule  to  determine  real- 
ity, man  exhausts  himself  in  useless  efforts 
to  penetrate  the  general  meaning  of  the 
universe,  and  can  employ,  to  express  the 
profoundest  though.ts,  only  rude  images 
and  representations,  in  which  there  flashes 
out  the  Opposition  between  the  idea  and 
the  form.  The  imagination  passes  thus 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  lifting 
itself  very  high  to  plunge  yet  lower,  wan- 
dering without  support,  without  guide,  and 
without  aim,  in  a  world  of  representations 
at  once  imposing,  fantastic  and  grotesque. 

Hegel  characterises  the  Indian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  art  which  corresponds  to  it, 
thus  :  "  In  the  midst  of  these  abrupt  and 
inconsiderate  leaps,  of  this  passage  from 
one  excess  to  another,  if  we  find  anything 
of  grandeur  and  an  imposing  character  in 
these  conceptions,  we  see  afterwards  the 
universal  being,  precipitated  into  the  most 
ignoble  forms  of  the  sensuous  world.  The 
imagination  can  escape  from  this  contra- 
diction only  by  extending  indefinitely  the 
dimensions  of  the  form.  It  wanders  amid 
gigantic  creations,  characterized  b^  the 
absence  of  all  measure^  and  loses  itself  in 
the  vague  or  the  arbitrary." 

Hegel  develops  and  confirms  these 
propositions,  by  following  the  Indian  im- 
agination in  the  principal  points  which 
distinguish  its  art,  its  poetry,  and  its 
mythology.  He  makes  it  apparent  that, 
in  spite  of  the  fertility,  the  splendor,  and 
the  grandeur  of  these  conceptions,  the 
Indians  have  never  had  a  clear  idea  of 
persons  and  events — a  faculty  for  history ; 
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that  in  this  oontinual  mingling  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinitey  there  appears  the 
complete  absence  of  practical  intelligence 
and.  reason.  Thought  is  suffered  to  run 
after  the  most  extravagant  and  monstrous 
chimeras  that  the  imagination  can  bring 
forth.  Thus  the  conception  of  Brahma  is 
the  abstract  idea  of  being  with  neither 
life  nor  reality,  deprived  of  real  form  and 
personality.  From  this  idealism  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  the  intelligence  precipi- 
tates itself  into  the  most  unbridled  natu- 
ralism.^ It  deifies  objects  of  nature,  the 
animals.  The  divinity  appears  under  the 
form  of  an  idiot  man,  deified  because 
he  belongs  to  a  caste.  Each  individual, 
because  he  is  born  in  that  caste,  repre- 
sents Brahma  in  person.  The  union  of 
man  with  God  is  lowered  to  the  level  of  a 
simply  material  fact.  Thence  also  the  rdU 
which  the  law  of  the  generation  of  beings 
plays  in  this  religion',  which  gives  rise  to 
the  most  obscene  representations.  Hegel, 
at  the  same  time,  sets  forth  the  contradic- 
tions which  swarm  in  this  religion,  and 
the  confusion  which  reigns  in  all  this 
mythology.  He  establishes  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  Indian  trinity  and  the  Christian 
Trinity,  and  shows  their  difference.  The 
three  persons  of  this  trinity  are  not  per- 
sons ;  each  of  them  is  an  abstraction  in 
relation  to  the  others ;  whence  it  follows 
that  if  this  trinity  has  any  analogy  with 
the  Christian  Trinity,  it  is  inferior  to  it, 
and  we  ought  to  be  guarded  against  recog- 
nising the  Christian  tenet  in  it. 

Examining  next  the  part  which  corre- 
sponds to  Greek  polytheism,  he  demon- 
strates likewise  its  inferiority ;  he  makes 
apparent  the  confusion  of  those  innumer- 
able theogonies  and  cosmogonies  which 
contradict  and  destroy  themselves  $  and 
where,  in  fine,  the  idea  of  natural  and  not 
of  spiritual  generation  is  uppermost,  where 
obscenity  is  frequently  pushed  to  the  last 
degree.  In  the  Greek  fables,  in  the  theog- 
ony  of  Hesiod  in  particular,  one  frequent- 
ly obtains  at  least  a  glimpse  of  a  moral 
meaning.  All  is  more  clear  and  more  ex- 
plicit, more  strongly  coherent,  and  we  do 
not  remain  shut  up  in  the  circle  of  the 
divinities  of  nature. 

Nevertheless,  in  refusing  to  Indian  art 


the  idea  of  the  tmly  beautiful,  and  indeed 
of  the  truly  sublime,  Hegel  recognises 
that  it  offers  to  us,  principally  in  ita  po- 
etry, '^  scenes  of  human  life,  full  of  attract- 
iveness and  sweetness,  many  agreeable 
images  and  tender  sentiments,,  most  bril- 
liant descriptions  of  nature,  charming 
features  of  childlike  simplicity  and  artless 
innocence  in  love ;  at  the  same  time,  occa- 
sionally, much  grandeur  and  nobleness." 

But  as  to  that  which  concerns  funda- 
mental conceptions  in  their  totality^  the 
spiritual  cannot  disengage  itself  from  the 
sensuous.  We  encounter  the  most  insipid 
triviality  in  connection  with  the  most  ele- ' 
vated  situations — a  complete  absence  of 
precision  and  proportion.  The  sublime  is 
only  the  measifteless ;  and  as  to  whatever 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  myth^  the 
imagination,  diszy,  and  incapable  of  mae- 
tering  the  flight  of  the  thought,  loses  itself 
in  the  fantastic,  or  brings  forth  only  enig- 
mas which  have  no  significance  for  reason. 

3.  Egyptian  ArU — Thns  the  creations  of 
the  Indian  imagination  appear  to  realiae 
only  imperfectly  the  idea  of  the  symbolic 
form  itself.  It  is  in  Egypt,  among  the 
monuments  of  Egyptian  art,  that  we  find 
the  type  of  the  true  symbol.  It  is  thus 
characterised : 

In  the  first  stage  of  art,  we  started  from 
the  confusion  and  identity  of  content  and 
form,  of  spirit  and  nature.  Next  form  and 
content  are  separated  and  opposed.  Imagin- 
ation has  sought  vainly  to  combine  them, 
and  is  successful  only  in  making  clear 
their  disproportion.  In  order  that  thought 
may  be  free,  it  is  necessary  that  it  get  rid 
of  its  material  form — ^that  it  destroy  it.  The 
moment  of  destruction,  of  negation,  or  an- 
nihilation, is  then  necessary  in  order  that 
spirit  arrive  at  consciousness  of  itself  and 
its  spirituality.  This  idea  (^  death  as  a 
m4>meni  of  the  divine  nature  is  already 
contained  in  the  Indian  religion ;  but  it  is 
only  a  changing,  a  transformation,  and  an 
abstraction.  The  gods  are  annihilated 
and  pass  the  one  into  the  other,  and  all 
in  their  turn  into  a  single  being — Brahma, 
the  universal  being.  In  the  Persian  re- 
ligion the  two  principles,  negative  and 
positive — Ormusd  and  Ahriman — exist  sep- 
rately  and   remain  separated.    Now  this 
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principle  of  negation,  of  death  and  res- 
orreciion,  aa  momenta  and  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature,  constitutes  the  found- 
ation of  a  new  religion ;  this  thought  is 
expressed  ia  it  bj  the  forms  of  its  wor- 
ship, and  appears  in  all  its  conceptions 
and  monuments.  It  iB  the  fuudamental 
characteristic  of  the  art  and  religion  of 
Egjpt.  Thus  we  see  the  glorification  of 
death  and  of  suffering,  as  the  annihilation 
of  sensuous  nature,  appear  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  peoples  in  the  worships  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Phrjgia  and  Phoenicia. 

But  if  death  is  a  necessary  **  moment ''  in 
the  life  of  the  absolute,  it  does  not  rest  in 
that  annihilation ;  this  is,  in  order  to  pass 
to  a  superior  existence,  to  arrive,  after  the 
destruction  of  visible  existence,  by  resur- 
rection, ai  divine  immortality.  Death  is 
only  the  birth  of  a  more  elevated  principle 
and  the  triumph  of  spirit. 

Henceforth,  physical  form,  in  art,  loses 
its  independent  value  and  its  separate  ex- 
istence ;  still  further,  the  conflict  of  form 
and  idea  ought  to  cease.  Form  is  subor- 
dinated to  idea.  That  fermentation  of  the 
isaagination  which  produces  the  fantastic, 
quiets  itself  and  is  calm.  The  previous 
conceptions  are  replaced  by  a  mode  of 
representation,  enigmatic,  it  is  true,  but 
superior,  and  which  offers  to  us  the  true 
character  of  the  symbol. 

The  idea  begins  to  assert  itself.  On  its 
side,  the  symbol  takes  a  form  more  pre- 
cise; the  spiritual  principle  is  revealed 
more  clearly,  and  frees  itself  from  physi- 
csl  nature,  although  it  cannot  yet  appear 
in  all  its  clearness. 

The  following  mode  of  representation 
corresponds  to  this  idea  of  symbolic  art : 
in  the  first  place,  the  forms  of  nature  and 
baman  actions  express  something  other 
than  themselves  ;  they  reveal  the  divine 
principle  by  qualities  which  are  in  real 
analogy  with  it.  The  phenomena  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  which,  in  the  different  king- 
doms, represent  life,  birth,  growth,  death 
and  the  resurrection  of  beings,  are  pre- 
ferred. Such  are  the  germination  and  the 
growth  of  plants,  the  phases  of  the  course  of 
the  sun,  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the 
phenomena  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  Kile,  etc.    Here,  because  of  the  real 


resemblance  and  of  natural  analogies,  the 
fantastic  is  abandoned.  One  observes  a 
more  intelligent  choice  of  symbolic  forms. 
There  is  an  imagination  which  already 
knows  how  to  regulate  itself  and  to  con- 
trol itself — ^which  shows  more  of  calmness 
and  reason. 

Here  then  appears  a  higher  conciliation 
of  idea  and  form,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
extraordinary  tendency  towards  art,  an 
irresistible  inclination  which  is  satisfied 
in  a  manner  wholly  symbolic,  but  superior 
to  the  previous  modes.  It  is  the  proper 
tendency  towards  art,  and  principally  to- 
wards the  figurative  arts.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  and  fashioning  a  form,  an 
emblem  which  may  express  the  idea  and 
may  be  subordinated  to  it ;  of  creating  a 
work  which  may  reveal  to  spirit  a  general 
conception ;  of  presenting  a  spectacle  which 
may  show  that  these  forms  have  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  pro- 
found ideas. 

This  emblematic  or  symbolic  combina- 
tion can  be  effected  in  various  ways.  The 
most  abstract  expression  is  number.  The 
symbolism  of  numbers  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  Egyptian  art.  The  sacred 
numbers  recur  unceasingly  in  flights  of 
stops,  columns,  etc.  There  are,  moreover, 
symbolic  figures  traced  in  space,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  labyrinth,  the  sacred  dances 
which  represent  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  In  a  higher  grade  is  placed  the 
human  form,  already  moulded  to  a  higher 
perfection  than  in  India.  A  general  sym- 
bol sums  up  the  principal  idea ;  it  is  the 
phoenix,  which  consumes  itself  and  rises 
from  its  ashes* 

In  the  myths  which  serve  for  the  transi- 
tion, as  those  of  Asia  Minor— in  the  myth 
of  Adonis  mourned  by  Yenus ;  in  that  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  in  the  fable  of 
Proserpine,  this  idea  of  death  and  resur- 
rection is  very  apparent. 

It  is  Egypt,  above  all,  which  has  symbol- 
ised this  idea.  Egypt  is  the  land  of  the 
symbol.  However,  the  problems  are  not 
resolved.  The  enigmas  of  Egyptian  art 
were  enigmas  to  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
However  this  may  be  in  the  East,  the 
Egyptians,  among  eastern  nations,  are  the 
truly  artistic  people.    They  show  an  inde- 
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fatigable  aotirity  in  Batisfying  that  long- 
ing for  symbolic  represontatiou  which  tor- 
ments them.  Bat  their  monnments  re- 
main mysterionB  and  mate.  The  spirit 
has  not  yet  foand  the  form  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  it;  it  does  not  yet  know  how 
to  speak  the  clear  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage of  spirit.  <'  They  were^  above  all, 
an  arohitectaral  people ;  they  excavated 
the  soil,  scooped  out  lakes,  and,  with  their 
instinct  of  art,  elevated  gigantic  struc- 
tures into  the  light  of  day,  and  executed 
under  the  soil  works  equally  immense.  It 
was  the  occupation,  the  life  of  this  people, 
which  covered  the  land  with  monuments, 
nowhere  else  in  so  great  quantity  and  un- 
der forms  so  varied." 

If  we  wish  to  characterize  in  a  more  pre- 
cise manner  the  monuments  of  Egyptian 
art,  and  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  them, 
we  discover  the  following  aspects  : 

In  the  first  place,  the  principal  idea,  the 
idea  of  death,  is  conceived  as  a  ^'  moment " 
of  the  life  of  spirit^  not  as  a  principle  of 
evil ;  this  is  the  opposite  of  the  Persian  du- 
alism. Nor  is  there  an  absorption  of  beings 
into  the  universal  Being,  as  in  the  Indian 
religion.  The  invisible  preserves  its  exist- 
ence and  its  personality ;  it  preserves  even 
its  physical  form.  Hence  the  embalmings, 
the  worship  of  the  dead.  Moreover,  the 
imagination  is  lifted  higher  than  this  visi- 
ble duration.  Among  the  Egyptians,  for 
the  first  time,  appears  the  clear  distinc- 
tion of  soul  and  body,  and  the  dogma  of 
immortality.  This  idea,  nevertheless,  is 
still  imperfect,  for  they  accord  an  equal 
importance  to  the  duration  of  the  body  and 
that  of  the  soul. 

Such  is  the  conception  which  serves  as 
a  foundation  for  Egyptian  art,  and  which 
betrays  itself  under  a  multitude  of  sym- 
bolic forms.  It  is  in  this  idea  that  we 
must  seek  the  meaning  of  the  works  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  Two  worlds — the 
world  of  the  living  and  that  of  the  dead ; 
two  architectures — ^the  one  on  the  surface 
of  the  grounds  the  other  subterranean. 
The  labyrinths,  the  tombs,  and,  above  all, 
the  pyramids,  represent  this  idea. 

The  pyramid,  image  of  symbolic  art,  is 
a  species  of  envelope,  cut  in  crystalline 
form,  which  conceals  a  mystic  olaject,  an 


invisible  being.  Hence,  also,  the  exterior, 
superstitious  side  of  worship,  an  excess 
difficult  to  escape,  the  adoration  of  the 
divine  principle  in  animals,  a  gross  wor- 
ship which  is  no  longer  even  symbolic. 

Hieroglyphic  writing,  another  form  of 
Egyptian  art,  is  itself  in  great  part  sym- 
bolic, since  it  makes  ideas  known  by 
images  borrowed  from  nature,  and  which 
have  some  analogy  with  those  ideas. 

But  a  defect  betrays  itself,  especially  in 
the  representations  of  the  human  form. 
In  fact,  though  a  mysterious  and  spiritual 
force  is  there  revealed,  it  is  not  true  per- 
sonality. The  internal  principle  fails; 
action  and  impulse  come  from  without. 
Such  are  the  statues  of  Memnon,  which 
are  animate,  have  a  voice,  and  give  forth 
a  sound,  only  when  struck  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  It  is  not  the  human  voice  which 
comes  from  within — an  echo  of  the  soul. 
This  free  principle  which  animates  the 
human  form«  remains  here  concealed, 
wrapped  up,  mute,  without  proper  sponta- 
neity, and  is  only  animated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  nature. 

A  superior  form  is  that  of  the  Myth  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  god,  par  exaUence — 
that  god  who  is  engendered,  bom,  dies  and 
is  resuscitated.  In  this  myth,  which  offers 
various  significations,  physical,  historical, 
moral,  and  religious  or  metaphysical,  is 
shown  the  superiority  of  these  conceptions 
over  those  of  Indian  art. 

In  general,  in  Egyptian  art,  there  is  re- 
vealed a  profound er,  more  spiritual,  and 
more  moral  character.  The  human  form 
is  no  longer  a  simple,  abstract  personifica- 
tion. Religion  and  art  attempt  to  spiritu- 
alise themselves ;  they  do  not  attain  their 
object,  but  they  catch  sight  of  it  and 
aspire  to  it.  From  this  imperfection 
arises  the  absence  of  freedom  in  the  hu- 
man form.  The  human  figure  etill  re- 
mains without  expression,  colossal,  seri- 
ous, rigid.  Thus  is  explained  those  atti- 
tudes of  the  Egyptian  statues,  the  arms 
stiff,  pressed  against  the  body,  without 
grace,  without  movement,  and  without 
life,  but  absorbed  in  profound  thought, 
and  full  of  seriousness. 

Hence  also  the  complication  of  the  ele- 
ments and  symbols,  which  are  intenningM 
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ind  reflected  the  one  in  the  other;  a  thing 
which  indicates  the  freedom  of  spirit,  bat 
aUo  an  absence  of  clearness  and  definite- 
ness.  Hence  the  obsonre,  enigmatic  char- 
acter of  those  symbols,  which  always  cause 
scholars  to  despair— enigmas  to  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves.  These  emblems  inrolve 
a  raoltitttde  of  profound  meanings.  They 
remain  there  as  a  testimony  of  fruitless 
efforts  of  spirit  to  comprehend  itself,  a 
eymbolism  full  of  mysteries,  a  vast  enigma 
represented  by  a  symbol  which  sums  up  all 
these  enigmas— the  sphinx.  This  enigma 
Egypt  will  propose  to  Greece,  who  herself 
will  make  of  it  the  problems  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  The  sense  of  this  enigma, 
never  solved,  and  yet  always  solving,  is 
*'  Man,  know  iAyse//'."— Such  is  the  maxim 
which  Greece  inscribed  on  the  front  of  her 
temples,  the  problem  which  she  presented 
to  her  sages  as  the  very  end  of  wisdom. 

4.  Hebrew  Poetry. — In  this  review  of 
the  different  forms  of  art  and  of  worship 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  east, 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  religion 
which  is  characterised  precisely  by  the 
rejection  of  all  symbol,  and  in  this  respect 
is  little  favorable  to  art,  but  whose  poetry 
bears  the  impress  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. And  thus  Hegel  designates  He- 
brew Poetry  by  the  title  of  Art  of  the  Sub- 
lime.  At  the  same  time  he  casts  a  glance 
apon  Mahometan  pantheism,  which  also 
proscribes  images,  and  banishes  from  its 
templea  every  figurative  representation  of 
the  DlTinity. 

The  sublime,  as  Kant  has  well  describ- 
ed it,  is  the  attempt  to  express  the  infinite 
in  the  finite,  without  finding  any  sen- 
fions  form  which  is  capable  of  repre- 
senting it.  It  is  the  infinite,  manifested 
■ader  a  form  whieh,  making  clear  this  op- 
position, reveals  the  immeasurable  grand- 
eur of  the  Infinite  as  surpassing  all  rep- 
resentation in  finite  forms. 

Now,  here,  two  points  of  view  are  to  be 
distingnished*  Either  the  infinite  is  the 
Abeolnta  Being  conoeived  by  thought,  as 
the  imssaneDt  enbetanee  of  things,  or  it  is 
the  lafiaiie  Being  as  distinotfrom  the  be- 
ings of  the  real  world,  bat  elevating  itself 
above  thom  by  the  entire  distance  which 
•eporafceo  it  fron  the  finite,  so  that,eom- 
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pared  with  it,  they  are  only  pure  nothing. 
God  is  thus  purified  from  all  contact,  from 
all  participation  with  sensuous  existence, 
which  disappears  and  is  annihilated  in  his 
presence. 

To  the  first  point  of  view  corresponds 
oriental  pantheism.  God  is  there  conceiv- 
ed as  the  absolute  Being,  immanent  in  ob- 
jects the  most  diverse,  in  the  sun,  the  sea, 
the  rivers,  the  trees,  etc. 

A  conception  like  this  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  figurative  arts,  but  only  by 
poetry.  Where  pantheism  is  pure,  it  ad- 
mits no  sensuous  representation  and  pro- 
scribes images.  We  find  this  pantheism 
in  India.  All  the  superior  gods  of  the  In- 
dian mythology  are  absorbed  in  the  Abso- 
lute unity,  or  in  Brahm.  Oriental  pan- 
theism is  developed  in  a  more  formal  and 
brilliant  manner  in  Mahometanism,  and  in 
particular  among  the  Persian  Mahometans. 

But  the  truly  sublime  is  that  which  is 
represented  by  Hebrew  poetry.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  God  appears  truly  as  Spirit, 
as  the  invisible  Being  in  opposition  to  na- 
ture. On  the  other  side,  the  entire  uni- 
verse, in  spite  of  the  richness  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  phenomena,  compared  with 
the  Being  supremely  great,  ia  nothing  by 
itself.  Simple  creation  of  God,  subject  to 
his  power,  it  only  exists  to  manifest  And 
glorify  him. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  forms  the  ground 
of  that  poetry,  the  characteristic  of  which 
is  sublimity.  In  the  beautiful  the  idea 
pierces  through  the  external  reality  of 
which  it  is  the  soul,  and  forms  with  it  a 
harmonious  unity.  In  the  sublime,  the  vis- 
ible reality,  where  the  Infinite  is  manifest- 
ed, is  abased  in  its  presence.  This  so- 
periority,  this  exaltation  of  the  Infinite 
over  the  finite,  the  infinite  distance  which 
separates  them,  is  what  the  art  of  the  snb-^ 
lime  should  express.  It  is  religious  art — 
preeminently,  sacred  art ;  its  unique  de- 
sign is  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  God.  This 
role,  poetry  alone  can  fill. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  Hebrew  poetry  is 
God  as  master  of  the  world,  God  in  his 
independent  ezistenoe  and  pure  essenoe,. 
inaoeessible  to  sense  and  to  all  sensuous 
representation  whieh  does  not  correspond 
io  his  gimndear.  God  is  the  Creator  of  the 
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aniverse.  All  gross  ideas  conoerniDg  the 
generation  of  beings  give  place  to  that  of 
a  spiritual  creation :'  ^^Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light."  That  sentence  in- 
dicates a  creation  by  word— expression  of 
thought  and  of  will* 

Creation  then  takes  a  new  aspect,  na- 
ture and  man  are  no  longer  deified.  To 
the  infinite  is  clearly  opposed  the  finite, 
which  is  no  longer  oonfoanded  with  the 
divine  principle  as  in  the  symbolic  concep- 
tions of  other  peoples.  Situations  and 
events  are  delineated  more  clearly.  The 
characters  assume  a  more  fixed  and  precise 
meaning.  They  are  human  figures  which 
offer  no  more  anything  fantastic  and 
strange;  they  are  perfectly  intelligible 
and  acbessible  to  us. 

On  the  other  side,  in  spite  of  his  power- 
lessness  and  his  nothingness,  man  obtains 
here  freer  and  more  independent  place 
than  in  other  religions.  The  immutable 
character  of  the  divine  will  gives  birth  to 
the  idea  of  law  to  which  man  must  be  sub- 
ject. His  conduct  becomes  enlii^htened, 
fixed,  regular.  The  perfect  distinction  of 
human  and  divine,  of  finite  and  infinite, 
brings  in  that  of  good  and  evil,  and  per- 
mits an  enlightened  choice.  Merit  and 
demerit  is  the  consequence  of  it.  To  live 
according  to  justice  in  the  fulfilment  of 
law  is  the  end  of  human  existence,  and  it 
places  man  in  direct  communication  with 
God.  Here  is  the  principle  and  explana- 
tion of  his  whole  life,  of  his  happiness  and 
his  misery.  The  events  of  life  are  consid- 
ered as  blessings,  as  recompenses,  or  as 
trials  and  chastisements. 

Here  also  appears  the  miracle.  Else- 
where, all  was  prodigious,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, nothing  was  miraculous.  The 
miracle  supposes  a  regular  succession,  a 
constant  order,  and  an  interruption  of  that 
order.  But  the  whole  entire  creation  is  a 
perpetual  miracle,  designed  for  the  glorifi- 
cation and  praise  of  God. 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  are  expressed 
-with  so  much  splendor,  elevation  and  po- 
etry, in  the  Psalms— classic  examples  of 
the  truly  sublime — in  the  Prophets,  and  the 
sacred  books  in  general.  This  recognition 
of  the  nothingness  of  things,  of  the  great- 
ness and  omnipotence  of  God,  of  the  un- 


worthiness  of  man  in  his  presence,  the 
complaints,  the  lamentations,  the  ontery 
of  the  soul  towards  God,  constitute  their 
pathos  and  their  sublimity. 

Or  THS  RlTLXX  SniBOL. 

Fdblt^  Apologue,  Allegory,  e/c~We 
have  run  over  the  diiferent  forms  which 
Symbolism  presents  among'  the  different 
people  of  the  East,  and  we  have  seen  it  dis- 
appear In  the  sublime,  which  places  the 
infinite  so  far  above  the  finite  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  represented  by  sensuous 
forms,  but  only  celebrated  in  its  grandeni 
and  its  power. 

Before  passing  to  another  epoch  of  art, 
Hegel  points  out,  as  a  transition  from  the 
oriental  symbol  to  the  Greek  ideal,  a  mix- 
ed form  whose  basis  is  comparUonm  This 
form,  which  also  belongs  principally  to  the 
East,  is  manifested  in  different  kinds  of 
poetry,  such  as  the  fabUy  the  apologue,  the 
proverb,  allegory,  and  comparison,  properly 
so-called. 

The  author  develops  in  the  following 
manner  the  nature  of  this  form  and  the 
place  which  he  assigns  to  it  in  the  devel- 
opment of  art : 

In  the  symbol,  properly  so-called,  the 
idea  and  the  form,  although  distinct  and 
even  opposed,  as  in  the  sablime,  are  re- 
united by  an  essential  and  necessary  tie  ; 
the  two  elements  are  not  strangers  to  one 
another,  and  the  spirit  seises  the  relation 
immediately.  Now  the  separation  of  the 
two  terms,  which  has  already  its  begin- 
ning in  the  symbol,  ought  also  to  be  clear- 
ly effected,  and  find  its  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  art.  And  as  spirit  works  no 
longer  spontaneously,  but  with  reflection, 
it  is  also  in  a  reflective  manner  that  it 
brings  the  two  terms  together.  This  fors^ 
of  art,  whose  basis  is  comparison,  may 
be  called  the  reflexive  symbolic  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  irreflexive  symbolic,  whose 
principal  forms  we  have  stadted. 

Thus,  in  this  form  of  art,  the  connection 
of  the  two  elements  is  no  more,  as  hereto- 
fore, a  connection  founded  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  idea  ;  it  is  more  or  less  the  re- 
sult of  an  artificial  combination  which  de- 
pends npon  the  will 'of  the  poet,  or  hit 
vigor  of  imaginatioHi  and  on  his  gsnivs, 
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for  inroition.  Sometimes  it  starts  from  a 
•60811006  phenomenoo  to  which  he  lends  a 
•piritaal  meaning,  an  idea,  hy  making  use 
of  some  analogy.  Sometimes  it  is  an  idea 
which  he  seeks  to  clothe  with  a  sensuous 
form,  or  with  an  image,  by  a  certain  re- 
semblance. 

This  mode  of  conception  is  clear  but  su- 
perficial. In  the  East  it  plays  a  distinct 
ptrt,  or  appears  to  prerail  as  one  of  the 
eharacteristio  traits  of  oriental  thought. 
Later,  in  the  grand  composition  of  classic 
or  romantic  poetry,  it  is  subordinated ;  it 
famishes  ornaments  and  accessories,  al- 
legories, images  and  metaphors ;  it  oonsti<- 
fates  seooadary  Tarieties. 

Hegel  then  divides  this  form  of  art.  and 
dashes  the  Tarieties  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
He  distinguishes,  for  this  purpose,  •  two 
points  of  Tiow :  first,  the  case  when  the 
sensuous  fact  is  presented  first  to  spirit, 
and  spirit  afterwards  gives  it  a  significa- 
tion, as  in  the  fable,  the  porosis,  the  npo- 
iogue,  the  proverb,  the  nutamorphosea ; 
•eoond,  the  ease  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  idea  which  appears  first  to  the 
spirit,  and  the  poet  afterwards  seeks  to 
adapt  to  it  an  image,  a  sensuous  form,  by 
way  of  comparison.  Such  are  the  snt^- 
na,  the  aUegory,  the  metaphor,  the  image, 
and  the  comparxMon* 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  in  the 
developments  which  he  thinks  necessary 
to  give  to  the  analysis  of  each  of  these 
inferior  forms  of  poetry  or  art.* 

*  One  cannot  but  be  astonished  not  to  see, 
in  this  review  of  the  principal  forms  of  orient- 
al art,  Chinese  art  at  least  mentioned.  The 
reason  is,  that,  according  to  Hegal,  art— the 
fine  arts,  properly  speaking — have  no  exist- 
ence among  the  Chinese.  The  spirit  of  that 
people  seems  to  him  anti-artistic  and  prosaic. 
He  thus  characteriMs  Chinese  art  in  his  phil- 
oeopby  of  history :  "  This  race,  in  general, 
has  a  rare  talent  for  imitation,  which  it  exer- 
cised not  only  in  the  things  of  daily  life,  but 
also  in  art.  It  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  lep- 
resentadon  of  the  beautiful  as  beautiful.  In 
pahitlng.  It  hu!ics  perspective  and  shading. 
Karopi-an  images,  like  everything  else,  it  cop- 
ies well.  A  Chinese  painter  knows  exactly 
how  many  scales  there  are  on  the  back  of  a 
carp,  how  many  notches  a  leaf  has ;  he  knows 
perfiMtly  flie  form  of  trees  and  the  curvature 


II.  Or  Classic  Abt. 

The  aim  of  art  is  to  represent  the  ideal, 
that  is  to  say,  the  perfect  accord  of  the  two 
elements  of  the  beautiful,  the  idea  and  the 
sensuous  form.    Now  this  object  symbolic 
art  endeavors  vainly  to  attain.     Some- 
times it  is  nature  with  its  blind  force  which 
forms  the  ground  of  its  represents tions ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  spiritual  Being,  which 
it  conceives  in  a  vague  manner,  and  which 
it  personifies  in  inferior  divinities.    Be- 
tween the  idea  and  the  form  there  is  re- 
vealed a  simple  affinity,  an  external  cor- 
respondence.   The  attempt  to   reconcile 
them  makes  clearer  the  opposition ;  or  art, 
in  wishing  to  express  spirit,  only  creates 
obscure  enigmas.    Everywhere  there  is  be- 
trayed the  absence  of  true  personality  and 
of  freedom.    For  these  are  able  to  unfold, 
only  with  the  clear  consciousness  of  itself 
that  spirit  achieves.     We  have  met,  it  is 
true,  this  idea  of  the  nature  of  spirit  as 
opposed  to  the  sensuous  world,  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  religion  and  poetry  of  the 
Hebrew  people.    But  what  is  bom  of  this 
opposition  is  not  the  Beautiful,  it  is  the 
Sublime.    A  living  sentiment  of  personali- 
ty is  further  manifest  in  the  East,  in  the 
Arabic  race.    In  the  scorching  deserts,  in 
the  midst  of  free  space,  it  has  ever  been 
distinguished  by  this  trait  of  independence 
and  individuality,  which  betrays  itself  by 
hatred  of  the  stranger,  thirst   for   ven- 
geance,   a    deliberate    cruelty,    also    by 
love,  by  greatness  of  soul  and  devotion, 
and,  above  nil,  by  passion  for  adventure. 
This  race  is  also  distinguished  by  a  mind 
free  and  clear,  ingenious  and  f tfU  of  subtle- 
ty, lively,  brilliant — of  which  it  has  given 
so  many  proofs  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
But  we  have  here  only  a  superficial  side, 
devoid  of  profundity  and  universality ;  it 
is  not  true  personality  supported  on  a  solid 
basis,  on  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  of 
the  moral  nature. 

All  these  elements,  separate  or  united, 
cannot,  then,  present  the  Ideal.  They  are 
antecedents,  conditions,  and  materials, 
vid,  together,  offer  nothing  which  oorre- 

of  their  branches;  but  the  sublime,  the  ideal, 
and  the  beautiful,  do  not  belong  at  all  to  the 
domain  of  his  art  and  his  abili^.— C/'Aifeso- 
phie  der  GuckkhU,) 
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fiponds  to  the  idea  of  real  beauty.  This 
ideal  beauty  we  shall  find  realised,  for  the 
first  time,  amoug  the  Greek  race  and  in 
Classic  art,  which  we  now  propose  to  char- 
acterise. 

In  order  that  the  two  elements  of  beauty 
may  be  perfectly  harmonised,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  first,  the  idea,  be  the  spirit 
itself,  possessed  of  the  consciousness  of  its 
nature  and  of  its  free  personality.  If  one 
is  then  asked,  what  is  the  form  which  cor- 
responds to  this  idea,  which  expresses  the 
personal,  individual  spirit,  the  only  an- 
swer is,  tkt  human  formy  for  it  alone  is 
capable  of  manifesting  spirit. 

Classic  art,  which  represents  free  spirit- 
uality under  an  individual  form,  is  then 
necessarily  anthropomorphic.  Anthropo- 
morphism is  its  very  essence,  and  we  shall 
do  it  wrong  to  make  of  this  a  reproach. 
Christian  art  and  the  Christian  religion  are 
themselves  anthropomorphic,  and  this  they 
are  in  a  still  higher  degree  since  God  made 
himself  really  man,  since  Christ  in  not  a 
mere  divine  personification  conceived  by 
the  imagination,  since  he  is  both  truly  God 
and  truly  man.  He  passed  through  all  the 
phases  of  earthly  existence ;  he  was  born^ 
he  sufi'ered,  and  he  died.  In  classic  art 
sensuous  nature  does  not  die,  but  it  has 
no  resurrection.  Thus  this  religion  does 
not  fully  satisfy  the  human  soul.  The 
Greek  ideal  has  for  basis  an  unchangeable 
harmony  between  the  spirit  and  the  sensu- 
ous form,  the  unalterable  serenity  of  the 
immortal  gods  ;  but  this  calm  is  somewhat 
frigid  and  inanimate.  Classic  art  did  not 
take  in  the  true  essence  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, nor  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  soul. 
It  could  not  unveil  the  innermost  powers  in 
their  opposition,  or  re-establish  their  har- 
mony. AH  this  phase  of  existence,  wicked- 
ness, misfortune,  moral  suffering,  the  re- 
volt of  the  will,  gnawings  and  rendings  of 
the  soul,  were  unknown  to  it.  It  did  not 
pass  beyond  the  proper  domain  of  sensuous 
beauty ;  but  it  represented  it  perfectly. 

This  ideal  of  classic  beauty  was  realised 
by  the  Greeks.  The  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  unfolding  it  were  found  combined 
among  them.  The  geographical  position, 
the  genius  of  that  people,  its  moral  char- 
Acter^  its  political  Life,  all  oonld  not  but 


aid  the  accomplishment  of  that  idea  of 
classic  beauty,  whose  characteristics  are 
proportion,  measure,  and  harmony.  Placed 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  Greece  realised 
the  accord  of  personal  liberty  and  pnblic 
manners,  of  the  State  and  the  individual, 
-  of  spirit  general  and  particular.  Its  genius, 
a  mixture  of  spontaneity  and  reflection, pre- 
sented an  equal  fusion  of  contraries.  The 
feeling  of  this  auspicious  harmony  piercei 
through  all  the  productions  of  the  Greek 
mind.  It  was  the  moment  of  youth  in  the 
life  of  humanity — a  fleeting  age,  a  moment 
unique  and  irrevocable,  like  that  of  beauty 
in  the  individual. 

Art  attains  then  the  oalmiBating  point  of 
sensuous  beauty  under  the  form  of  plastic 
individuality.  The  worship  of  the  Beanti- 
ful  is  the  entire  life  of  the  Greek  raee« 
Thus  religion  and  art  are  identifled.  All 
forms  of  Greek  civilisation  are  subordi- 
nate to  art. 

It  is  important  here  to  determine  the 
new  position  of  the  artist  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  works  of  art. 

Art  appears  here  not  as  a  production  of 
nature,  bat  as  a  creation  of  the  individual 
spirit.  It  is  the  work  of  a  free  spirit  which 
is  conscious  of  itself,  which  is  self-possess- 
ed, which  has  nothing  vague  or  obscure  in 
its  thought,  and  finds  itself  hindered  by  no 
technical  difKculty. 

This  new  position  of  the  Greek  artiet 
manifests  itself  in  content,  form,  and  tecb- 
nical  skill. 

With  regard  to  the  content,  or  the  ideas 
which  it  ought  to  represent,  in  opposition 
to  symbolic  art,  where  the  spirit  gropes 
and  seeks  without  power  to  arrive  at  » 
clear  notion,  the  artist  finds  the  idea  al- 
ready  made  in  the  dogma,  the  popular 
faith,  and  a  complete,  precise  idea,  of 
which  he  renders  to  himself  am  account. 
Nevertheless,  he  does  not  enslave  himself 
with  it ;  he  accepts  it,  but  reproduces  it 
freely.  The  Greek  artists  received  their 
subjects  from  the  popular  religion ;  which 
was  an  idea  originally  transmitted  from  the 
East,  but  already  transformed  in  the  coo- 
sciousness  of  the  people.  They,  in  their 
turn,  transformed  it  Into  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful;  thej  both  reprodaoed  and 
atediU 
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Bat  it  is  above  all  upon  the  form  that 
this  free  activitj  eoocentrates  and  exereia- 
n  itself.  While  eynibolio  art  wearies  it- 
lelf  in  seeking  a  thoasand  extraordinary 
forms  to  represent  its  ideas,  having  neither 
aeagore  nor  fixed  mley  the  Greek  artist 
confines  hinuelf  to  his  subject,  the  limits 
of  which  he  respects.  Then  between  the 
content  and  the  form  he  establishes  a  per- 
fect barmonj,  for,  in  elaborating  the  form, 
he  also  perfects  the  content.  He  frees 
thf^m  both  from  useless  accessories,  in  order 
t  j  adapt  the  one  to  the  other.  Henceforth 
heisDOt  checked  by  an  immoTable  and 
traditional  type;  he  perfects  the  whole; 
for  content  and  form  are  inseparable ;  he 
derelops  both  in  the  serenity  of.  inspira* 
(ion. 

As  to  the  toehnical  element,  ability  corn- 
lined  with  inspiration  belongs  to  the  class* 
ic  artist  in  the  highest  degree.  Nothing 
re^traias  or  embarrasses  him.  Here  are 
no  hiodranoee  as  in  a  stationary  religion, 
▼here  the  forms  are  consecrated  by  usage ; 
in  Ej^pt,  for  example.  And  this  ability 
is  always  increasing.  Progress  in  the  pro- 
ces8ee  of  art  is  necessary  to  the  realisation 
of  pare  beanty,  and  the  perfect  execution 
of  works  of  genius. 

After  these  general  considerations  upon 
c  &»8ie  art,  Hegel  studies  it  more  in  detail. 
He  considers  it  1st,  in  its  deyelopment ;  2d, 
in  itself,  as  realisation  of  the  ideal ;  3d, 
in  the  eaases  which  hare  produced  its 
downfall. 

1.  In  what  concerns  the  dcTelopment 
^■f  Greek  art,  the  author  dwells  long  upon 
the  history  and  progress  of  mythology. 
Thii  is  because  religion  and  art  are  con- 
fused. The  central  point  of  Qreek  art  is 
Olrmpas  and  its  beautiful  divinities. 

The  following  are  what  are,  according 
to  Hegel,  the  principal  stages  of  the  devel- 
'^prnent  of  art,  and  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy. 

The  first  stage  of  progress  consists  in  a 
reaction  against  the  Symbolic  form,  which 
it  14  interested  in  destroying.  The  Greek 
Gods  caoie  from  the  East ;  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed their  diTinities  from  foreign  relig- 
ions. On  the  other  hand,  we  can  say  they 
invented  them :  for  invention  does  not  ex* 
^4s  berrewing.    They  transformed  the 


ideas  contained  in  the  anterior  traditions. 
Now  upon  what  had  this  transformation 
any  bearing  ?  In  it  is  the  history  of  poly- 
theism and  antique  art,  which  follows  a 
parallel  course,  and  is  inseparable  from  it. 

The  Grecian  divinities  are,  first  of  all, 
moral  personages  invested  with  the  human 
form.  The  first  development  consists,  then, 
in  rejecting  those  gross  symbols,  which,  in 
the  oriental  naturalism,  form  the  object  of 
worship,  and  which  disfigure  the  represen- 
tations of  art.  This  progress  is  marked 
by  the  degradation  of  *the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  great  number 
of  ceremonies  and  fables  of  polytheism, 
by  sacrifices  of  animals,  sacred  hunts,  and 
many  of  the  exploits  attributed  to  heroes, 
in  particular  the  labors  of  Hercules.  Some 
of  the  fables  of  iEsop  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. The  metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  also 
disfigured  myths,  or  fables  become  bur- 
lesque, of  which  the  content,  easy  to  be 
recognized,  contains  the  same  idea. 

This  is  the  opposite  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Egyptians  considered  animals. 
Nature,  here,  in  place  of  being  venerated 
and  adored,  is  lowered  and  degraded.  To 
wear  an  animal  form  is  no  longer  deifica- 
tion ;  it  is  the  punishment  of  a  monstrous 
crime.  The  gods  themselves  are  shamed 
by  such  a  f orm,  and  they  assume  it  only  to 
satisfy  the  passions  of  the  sensual  nature. 
Such  is  the  signification  of  many  of  the 
fables  of  Jupiter,  as  those  of  DanaS,  of 
Europa,  of  Leda,  of  Ganymede.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  generative  principle  in 
nature,  which  constitutes  the  content  of 
the  ancient  mythologies,  is  here  changed 
into  a  series  of  histories  where  the  father 
of  gods  and  men  plays  a  rdle  but  little 
edifying,  and  frequently  ridiculous.  Fi- 
nally, all  that  part  of  religion  which  re- 
lates to  sensual  desires  is  crowded  into  the 
background,  and  represented  by  subordi- 
nate divinities :  Circe,  who  changes  men 
into  swine ;  Pan,  Silenus,  the  Satyrs  and 
the  Fauns.  The  human  form  predominates, 
the  animal  being  barely  indicated  by  ears, 
by  little  horns,  etc. 

Another  advance  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
oracles.  The  phenomena  of  nature,  in 
place  of  being  an  object  of  admiration  and 
worship,  are  only  signs  by  which  the  gods 
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make  known  their  will  to  mortals.  These 
prophetic  signs  become  more  and  more 
simple,  till  at  last  it  is,  above  all,  the  Toiee 
of  man  which  is  the  organ  of  the  oracle. 
The  oracle  is  ambigaons,  so  that  the  man 
who  receives  it  is  obliged  to  interpret  it, 
to  blend  his  reason  with  it.  In  dramatic 
art,  for  example,  man  does  not  act  solely 
by  himself ;  he  consults  the  gods,  he  obeys 
their  will ;  bat  his  will  is  confounded  with 
theirs ;  a  place  is  reserved  for  his  liberty. 

The  distinction  between  the  old  and  the 
nmo  divinities  marks  still  more  this  pro- 
gress of  moral  liberty.  Among  the  form- 
er, who  personify  the  powers  of  natnre,  a 
gradation  is  already  established.  In  the 
first  place,  the  untamed  and  lower  powers, 
Chaos,  Tartarus,  Erebus ;  then  Uranus, 
Gea,  the  Giants  and  the  Titans ;  in  a  high- 
er rank,  Prometheus,  at  first  the  friend  of 
the  new  gods,  the  benefactor  of  men,  then 
punished  by  Jupiter  for  that  apparent  be- 
neficence ;  an  inconsequence  which  is  ex- 
plained through  this,  that  if  Prometheus 
taught  industry  to  men,  he  created  an  oc- 
casion of  discords  and  dissensions,  by  not 
giving  them  instruction  more  elevated, — 
morality,  the  science  of  government,  the 
guarantees  of  property.  Such  is  the  pro- 
found sense  of  that  myth,  and  Plato  thus 
explains  it  in  his  dialogues. 

Another  class  of  divinities  equally  an- 
cient, but  already  ethical,  although  they 
recall  the  fatality  of  the  physical  laws,  are 
the  Eumenides,  Dice,  and  the  Furies.  We 
see  appearing  here  the  ideas  of  right  and 
justice,  but  of  exclusive,  absolute,  strict, 
unconscious  right,  under  the  form  of  an 
implacable  vengeance,  or,  like  the  ancient 
Nemesis,  of  a  power  which  abases  all  that 
is  high,  and  re-establishes  equality  by  lev- 
elling ;  a  thing  which  is  the  opposite  of  true 
justice. 

Finally,  this  development  of  the  classic 
ideal  reveals  itself  more  clearly  in  the  ike* 
ogony  and  genealoffy  of  the  gods,  in  their 
origin  and  their  succession,  by  the  abase- 
ment of  the  divinities  of  the  previous 
races ;  in  ihe  hostility  which  flashes  out 
between  them,  in  the  resolution  which  has 
carriell  away  the  soverignty  from  the  old 
!ace  it  in  the  hands  of  the  new  divini- 
Meaawhile  the  distinction  develops 


itself  to  the  point  of  engendering  strife^ 
and  the  conflict  becomes  the  principal 
event  of  mythology. 

This  conflict  is  that  of  natnre  and  spirit, 
and  it  is  the  law  of  the  world.  Under 
the  historic  form,  it  is  the  perfecting  of 
human  nature,  the  successive  conqaest  of 
rights  and  property,  the  amelioration  of 
laws  and  of  the  political  oenbtitntioa.  In 
the  religious  representations,  it  is  the  tri- 
umph of  the  moral  divinities  over  the  pow- 
ers of  nature. 

This  combat  is  announced  as  the  grand- 
est catastrophe  in  the  history  of  the  world : 
moreover,  this  is  not  the  subject  of  a  par- 
ticttlar  myth ;  it  is  the  principal,  decisive 
fact,  which  constitntes  the  centre  of  this 
mythology. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  in  respect  to 
the  history  of  art  and  to  the  development 
of  the  ideal,  is  that  art  ought  to  act  like 
mythology,  and  reject  as  unworthy  all  that 
is  purely  physical  or  animal,  that  which  is 
confused,  fantastic,  or  obscure,  all  gross 
mingling  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual. 
All  these  creations  of  an  ill- regulated  im- 
agination flnd  here  no  more  place;  they 
must  flee  before  the  light  of  the  Soul.  Art 
purifles  itself  of  all  caprice,  fancy,  or  sym- 
bolic accessory,  of  every  vague  and  con- 
fused idea. 

In  like  manner,  the  new  gods  form  an 
organised  and  established  world.  This 
unity  affirms  and  perfects  itself  more  in 
the  later  developments  of  plastic  art  and 
poetry. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  elements,  driven 
back  by  the  acoession  of  moral  forces,  pre- 
serve a  place  at  their  side,  or  are  oomhined 
with  them.  Such  is,  for  example,  the  sig- 
nificance and  the  aim  of  the  mysteries. 

In  the  new  divinities,  who  are  ethical 
persons,  there  remains  also  an  echo,  a  re- 
flex of  the  powers  of  nature.  They  pre- 
sent, consequently,  a  combination  of  the 
physical  and  the  ethical  element,  but  the 
flrst  is  subordinate  to  the  second.  Thus, 
Neptune  is  the  sea,  but  he  is  besides  in- 
voked as  the  god  of  navigation  and  the 
founder  of  cities ;  Apollo  is  the  San,  the 
god  of  light,  but  he  is  also  the  god  of  spir- 
itual light,  of  science  and  of  the  oracles* 
In  Jupiter,  HXiana,  Hercules,^  and  Yanoa,  k 
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it  easy  to  diBOOTer  the  physical  side  com- 
bined with  the  moral  sense. 

Thus,  in  the  new  divinities,  the  ele- 
menta  of  nature,  after  having  been  de- 
based and  degraded,  reappear  and  are 
preeerred.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
forms  of  the  animal  kingdom;  but  the 
srmbolic  sense  is  more  and  more  lost. 
They  figure  no  longer  as  accessories  com- 
bined with  the  human  form ;  but  are  re- 
duced to  mere  emblems  or  attributes — in- 
dicating signs,  as  the  eagle  by  the  side  of 
Jupiter,  the  peacock  before  Juno,  the  dove 
near  Venus,  where  the  principal  myth  is 
no  more  than  an  accidental  fact,  of  little 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  god,  and 
which,  abandoned  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poets,  becomes  the  text  of  licentious  his- 
tories. 

2.  After  having  considered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideal  in  Greek  art,  a  develop- 
ment parallel  to  that  of  religion  and  my- 
thology, we  have  to  consider  it  in  its 
principal  characteristics,  such  as  it  has 
emanated  from  the  creative  activity  or 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poet  and  the 
artist. 

This  mythology  has  its  origin  in  the  pre- 
vious religions,  but  its  gods  are  the  crea- 
tion of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Tradition  fur- 
nished the  materials ;  but  the  idea  which 
each  god  ought  to  represent,  and,  besides, 
the  form  which  expresses  it  in  its  purity 
and  simplicity — ^this  is  what  was  not  given. 
This  ideal  type  the  poets  drew  from  their 
^eoiuSy  discovering  also  the  true  form 
which  befitted  it.  Thereby  they  were  cre- 
ators of  that  mythology  which  we  admire 
io  Greek  art,  and  which  is  confounded 
with  it. 

The  Greek  gods  have  no  less  their  origin 
in  the  spirit  and  the  credences  of  the 
Greek  people,  and  in  the  national  belief ; 
the  poets  were  the  interpreters  of  the  gen- 
eral thought,  of  what  there  was  most  ele- 
vated in  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
Henceforth,  the  artist,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  takes  a  position  wholly  different 
from  that  which  he  held  in  the  East.  His 
inspiration  is  personal.  His  work  is  that  of 
a  free  imagination,  creating  according  to 
its  own  conceptions.  The  inspiration  does 
not  come  from  without;  what  they  reveal 


is  the  ideas  of  the  human  spirit,  what 
there  is  deepest  in  the  heart  of  man.  Also, 
the  artists  are  truly  poets ;  they  fashion, 
according  to  their  liking,  the  content  and 
the  form,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  free 
and  original  figures.  Tradition  is  shorn, 
in  their  hands,  of  all  that  is  gross, 
symbolic,  repulsive,  and  deformed ;  they 
eliminate  the  idea  which  they  wish  to 
illustrate,  and  individualise  it  under  the 
human  form.  Such  is  the  manner,  free, 
though  not  arbitrary,  in  which  the  Greek 
artists  proceed  in  the  creation  of  their 
works. 

They  are  poets,  but  also  prophets  and 
diviners.  They  represent  human  actions 
in  divine  actions,  and,  reciprocally,  with- 
out having  the  clear  and  decided  distinc- 
tions. They  maintain  the  union,  the  ac- 
cord, of  the  human  and  the  divine.  Such  is 
the  significance  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
apparitions  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  when 
the  gods,  for  example,  consult  the  heroes, 
or  interfere  in  the  combats. 

Meanwhile,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
nature  of  IhU  ideal^  to  determine,  in  a 
more  precise  manner,  the  character  of  the 
divinities  of  Greek  art,  the  following  re- 
marks are  suggested,  considering  them,  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  general,  the  parttcw 
laty  and  the  individual  sides. 

The  first  attribute  which  distinguishes 
them  is  something  general,  substantial. 
The  immortal  gods  are  strangers  to  the 
miseries  and  to  the  agitations  of  human 
existence.  They  enjoy  an  unalterable 
calmness  and  serenity,  from  which  they 
derive  their  repose  and  their  majesty.  They 
are  not,  however,  vague  abstractions,  uni- 
versal and  purely  ideal  existences.  To  this 
character  of  generality  is  joined  individu- 
ality. Each  divinity  has  his  traits  and 
proper  physiognomy,  his  particular  rdle, 
his  sphere  of  activity,  determined  and  lim- 
ited. A  just  measure,  moreover,  is  here 
observed:  the  two  elements,  the  general 
and  the  individual,  are  in  perfect  accord. 

At  the  same  time,  this  moral  character 
is  manifested  under  an  external  and  cor- 
poreal form  itself,  its  most  perfect  expres- 
sion, in  which  appears  the  harmonious  fu- 
sion of  the  external  form  with  the  internal 
principle  animating  it. 
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This  physical  form,  as  well  as  the  spirit- 
ual principle  which  is  manifested  in  it,  is 
freed  from  all  the  accidents  of  material 
life,  and  from  the  miseries  of  finite  exist- 
ence. It  is  the  haman  body  with  its  beaa- 
tiful  proportions  and  their  harmony;  all 
announces  beauty,  liberty,  grace.  It  is 
thus  that  this  form,  in  its  purity,  corre- 
sponds to  the  spiritual  and  divine  princi- 
ple which  is  incarnate  in  it.  Hence  the 
nobleness,  the  grandeur,  and  the  elevation 
of  those  figures,  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  wants  of  material  life, 
and  seem  elevated  above  their  bodily  ex- 
istence. They  are  immortal  divinities  with 
human  features.  The  body,  in  spite  of  its 
beauty,  appears  as  a  superfluous  append- 
age ;  and,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  animated 
and  living  form  which  presents  the  inde- 
structible harmony  of  the  two  principles, 
the  soul  and  the  body. 

But  a  contradiction  presents  itself  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  material  form. 
This  harmonious  whole  conceals  a  princi- 
ple of  destruction  which  will  make  itself 
felt  more  and  more.  We  may  perceive  in 
these  figures  an  air  of  sadness  in  the  midst 
of  greatness.  Though  absorbed  in  them- 
selves, calm  and  serene,  they  lack  freedom 
from  care  and  inward  satisfaction  ;  some- 
thing cold  and  impassive  is  found  in  their 
features,  especially  if  we  compare  them 
with  the  vivacity  of  modern  sentiment. 
This  divine  peace,  this  indifference  to  all 
that  is  mortal  and  transient,  forms  a  con- 
trast with  the  moral  greatness  and  the  cor- 
poreal form.  These  placid  divinities  com- 
plain both  of  their  felicity  and  of  their 
physical  existence.  We  read  upon  their 
features  the  destiny  which  weighs  them 
down. 

Now,  what  is  the  particular  art  most  ap- 
propriate to  represent  this  ideal?  Evi- 
dently it  is  sculpture*  It  alone  is  capable 
of  showing  us  those  ideal  figures  in  their 
eternal  repose,  of  expressing  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  spiritual  principle  and  the 
sensuous  form.  To  it  has  been  confided 
the  mission  of  realising  this  ideal  in  its 
purity,  its  greatness,  and  its  perfection. 

Poetry,  above  all,  dramatic  poetry,  which 
makes  the  gods  act,  and  draws  them  into 
strife  and  combat  contrary  to  their  great-' 


ness  and  their  dignity,  is  much  leas  eapft- 
ble  of  answering  this  purpose. 

If  we  consider  these  divinities  in  their 
particular,  and  no  longer  in  their  general 
character,  we  see  that  they  form  a  plurali- 
ty, a  whole,  a  totality,  which  is  poiytheiau 
Each  particular  god,  while  having  his  prop- 
er and  original  character,  is  himself  a  com- 
plete whole ;  he  also  posseiMes  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  the  other  divinities. 
Hence  the  richness  of  these  characters.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Greek  polythe- 
ism does  not  present  a  systematic  whole. 
Olympus  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
distinct  gods,  who  do  not  form  an  estab- 
lished hierarchy.  Rank  is  not  rigorously 
fixed,  whence  the  liberty,  the  serenity,  the 
independence  of  the  personages.  Without 
this  apparent  contradiction,  the  divinities 
would  be  embarrassed  by  one  another, 
shackled  in  their  development  and  power. 
In  place  of  being  true  persons,  thej  would 
be  only  allegorical  beings,  or  personified 
abstractions. 

As  to  their  sensuous  representation, 
sculpture  is,  moreover,  the  art  best  adapt- 
ed to  express  this  particular  characteristic 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods.  By  oombining 
with  immovable  grandeur  the  individuality 
of  features  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  it  fixes 
in  their  statues  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  their  character,  and  determines  its 
definite  form.  Sculpture,  here  again,  is 
more  ideal  than  poetry.  It  ofTers  a  more 
determined  and  fixed  form,  while  poetry 
mingles  with  it  a  crowd  of  actions,  of  his- 
tories and  accidental  particulars.  Sculp- 
ture creates  absolute  and  eternal  models ; 
it  has  fixed  the  type  of  true,  classic  beauty, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  other  produc- 
tions of  Greek  genius,  and  is  here  the  cen- 
tral point  of  art. 

But  in  order  to  represent  the  gods  in 
their  true  individnalityy  it  does  not  suffice 
to  distinguish  them  by  certain  particular 
attributes.  Moreover,  classic  art  does  not 
confine  itself  to  representing  these  person- 
ages as  immovable  and  self-absorbed;  it 
shows  them  also  in  movement  and  in  ac- 
tion. The  character  of  the  gods  then  par- 
ticularises itself,  and  exhibits  the  special 
features  of  which  the  physiognomy  of  each 
god  is  composed.    This  is  ihe  accidental, 
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pontiTa,  historio  side,  wbioh  fignres  in 
mythology  and  also  in  arl,  as  an  accessory 
bat  neeeasaiy  element. 

These  materials  are  famished  by  history 
or  fable.  They  are  the  anteoedents,  the 
loeal  partioalars,  which  give  to  the  gods 
their  liTing  indiTiduality  and  originality. 
Some  are  borrowed  from  the  symbolic  re- 
ligioDS,  which  preserve  a  vestige  thereof  in 
the  new  creation ;  the  symbolic  element  is 
absorbed  in  the  new  myth.  Others  have  a 
national  origin^  which,  Again,  is  connected 
with  heroic  times  and  foreign  traditions* 
Others,  finally,  spring  from  local  dream- 
stanees,  relating  to  the  propagation  of  (he 
myths,  to  their  formation,  to  •  the  asages 
and  ceremonies  of  worship,  etc.  All  these 
materials  fashioned  by  art,  give  to  the 
Greek  gods  the  appearance,  the  interest, 
and  the  charm,  of  living  hamanity.  But 
this  traditional  side,  which  in  its  origin 
had  a  symbolic  sense,  loses  it  little  by  lit- 
tle ;  it  is  designed  only  to  complete  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  gods,  to  give  to  them  a 
more  human  and  more  sensaous  form,  to 
add,  through  details  frequently  unworthy 
of  divine  majesty,  the  side  of  the  arbitrary 
and  accidental.  Sculpture,  which  repre- 
sents the  pure  ideal,  ought,  without  whol- 
ly excluding  it  in  fact,  to  allow  it  to  ap- 
pear as  little  as  possible ;  it  represents  it  as 
accetsory  in  the  head-dress,  the  arms,  the 
ornaments,  the  external  attributes.  An- 
other source  for  the  more  precise  determ- 
ination of  the  character  of  the  gods  is 
their  intervention  in  the  actions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  human  life.  Here  the  im- 
agination of  the  poet  expands  itself  as  an 
inexhaustible  source  in  a  crowd  of  partic- 
ular histories,  of  traits  of  character  and 
actions,  attributed  to  the  gods.  The  prob- 
lem of  art  consists  in  combining,  in  a 
natural  and  living  manner,  the  actions  of 
divine  personages  and  human  actions,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  gods  appear  as  the 
general  cause  of  what  man  himself  accom- 
plishes. The  gods,  thus,  are  the  internal 
principles  which  reside  ia  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul ;  its  own  passions,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  elevated,  and  its  personal  thought; 
or  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  the 
force  of  circumstances,  from  whose  fatal 
aettoamaii  suffers.  It  is  this  which  pierces 


through  all  the  situations  where  Homer 
causes  the  gods  to  intervene,  and  through 
the  manner  in  which  they  influence  events. 

Bat  through  this  side,  the  gods  of  classic 
art  abandon,  more  and  more,  the  silent 
serenity  of  the  ideal,  to  descend  into  the 
maltiplicity  of  individual  situations,  of 
actions,  and  into  the  conflict  of  haman 
passions.  Classic  art  thus  finds  itself 
drawn  to  the  last  degree  of  individualiia-' 
tion  ;  it  falls  into  the  agreeable  and  the 
graceful.  The  divine  is  absorbed  in  the 
finite  which  is  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
sensibility  and  no  longer  satisfies  thought. 
Imagination  and  art,  seising  this  side  and 
exaggerating  it  more  and  more,  corrupt 
religion  itself.  The  severe  ideal  gives 
place  to  merely  sensuous  beauty  and  har- 
mony ;  it  removes  itself  more  and  more 
from  the  eternal  ideas  which  form  the 
ground  of  religion  and  art,  and  these  are 
dragged  down  to  ruin. 

3.  In  fact,  independently  of  the  external 
causes  which  have  occasioned  the  deca- 
dence of  Greek  art  and  precipitated  its 
downfall,  many  internal  causes,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  Greek  ideal,  rendered 
that  downfall  inevitable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Greek  gods,  as  we  have  seen,  bear  in 
themselves  the  germ  of  their  destruction, 
and  the  defect  which  they  conceal  is  un- 
veiled by  the  representations  of  classic  art 
itself.  The  plurality  of  the  gods  and  their 
diversity  makes  them  already  accidental 
existences  ;  this  multiplicity  cannot  satisfy 
reason.  Thought  dissolves  them  and  makes 
them  return  to  a  single  divinity.  More- 
over, the  gods  do  not  remain  in  their  eter- 
nal repose ;  they  enter  into  action,  take 
part  in  the  interests,  in  the  passions,  and 
mingle  in  the  collisions  of  haman  life. 
The  multitude  of  relations  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  as  actors  in  this  drama,  de- 
stroys their  divine  majesty;  contradicts 
their  grandeur,  their  dignity,  their  beauty. 
In  the  true  ideal  itself,  that  of  sculpture, 
we  observe  something,  the  inanimate,  im- 
passive, cold,  a  serious  air  of  silent  moum- 
fulness,  which  indicates  that  something 
higher  weighs  them  down^-destiny,  su- 
preme unity,  blind  divinity,  the  immuta- 
ble fate  to  which  gods  and.  men  are  alike 
subject. 
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Bat  the  principal  oaase  is,  that  aheolute 
necessity  making  no  integral  part  of  their 
personality,  and  being  foreign  to  thenij  the 
particular  indiyidaal  side  is  no  longer  re- 
strained in  its  downward  coarse;  it  is  de* 
▼eloped  more  and  more  without  hindrance 
and  without  limit.  They  suffer  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  the  external  accidents  of 
human  life,  and  fall  into  all  the  imperfec* 
tions  of  anthropomorphism.  Hence  the 
ruin  of  these  beautiful  divinities  of  art  is 
inevitable.  The  moral  consciousness  turns 
away  from  them  and  rejects  them.  The 
gods,  it  is  true,  are  ethical  persons,  but 
under  the  human  and  corporeal  form.  Now, 
true  morality  appears  only  in  the  con- 
science, and  under  a  purely  spiritual  form. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  beautiful  is  neither 
that  of  religion  nor  that  of  morality.  The 
infinite,  invisible  spirituality  is  the  divine 
for  the  religious  consciousness.  For  the 
moral  consciousness,  the  good  is  an  idea, 
a  conception,  an  obligation,  which  com- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  sense.  It  is  in  vain, 
then,  to  be  enthusiastic  over  Greek  art  and 
beauty,  to  admire  those  beautiful  divini- 
ties. The  soul  does  not  recognise  herself 
wholly  in  the  object  of  her  contemplation 
or  her  worship.  What  she  conceives  as 
the  true  ideal  is  a  God,  spiritual,  infinite, 
absolute,  personal,  endowed  with  moral 
qualities,  with  justice,  goodness,  etc. 

It  is  this  whose  image  the  gods  of  Greek 
polytheism,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  do 
not  present  us. 

As  to  the  irantUiim  from  the  Greek 
mythology  to  a  new  religion  and  a  new 
art,  it  could  no  longer  be  effected  in  the 
domain  of  the  imagination.  In  the  origin 
of  Greek  art,  the  transition  appears  under 
the  form  of  a  conflict  between  the  old  and 
the  new  gods,  in  the  very  domain  of  art 
and  imagination.  Here  it  is  upon  the  more 
serious  territory  of  history  that  this  revo- 
lution is  accomplished.  The  new  idea  ap- 
pears, not  as  a  revelation  of  art,  nor  under 
the  form  of  myth  and  of  fable,  but  in 
history  itself,  by  the  course  of  events,  by 
the  appearance  of  God  himself  upon  earth, 
where  he  was  born,  lived,  and  arose  from 
the  dead.  Here  is  a  field  of  ideas  which 
Art  did  not  invent,  and  which  it  finds 
00  high  for  it.    The  gods  of  classic  art 


have  existence  only  in  the  imagination; 
they  were  visible  only  in  stone  and  wood ; 
they  were  not  both  flesh  and  spirit.  This 
real  existence  of  God  in  flesh  and  spirit, 
Christianity,  for  the  first  time,  showed  in 
the  life  and  actions  of  a  God  present  among 
men.  This  transition  cannot,  then,  be  ac- 
complished in  the  domain  of  art,  because 
the  God  of  revealed  religion  is  the  real 
and  living  God.  Compared  with  him,  his 
adversaries  are  only  imaginary  beings, 
who  cannot  be  taken  seriously  and  meet 
him  on  the  field  of  history.  The  opposition 
and  conflict  cannot,  then,  present  the  char- 
acter of  a  serious  strife,  and  be  represent- 
ed as  such  by  Art  or  Poetry.  Therefore, 
alifays,  whenever  any  one  has  attempted 
to  make  of  this  subject,  among  modems, 
a  poetic  theme,  he  has  done  it  in  an  impi- 
ous and  frivolous  manner,  as  in  ''  The  War 
of  the  Gods,"  by  Pamy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  useless 
to  regret,  as  has  been  frequently  done  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  the  loss  of  the  Greek 
ideal  and  pagan  mythology,  as  being  more 
favorable  to  art  and  poetry  than  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  to  which  is  granted  a  higher 
moral  verity,  while  it  is  regarded  as  in- 
ferior in  respect  to  art  and  the  Beautiful. 

Christianity  has  a  poetry  and  an  art  of 
its  own ;  an  ideal  essentially  different  from 
the  Greek  ideal  and  art.  Here  all  parallel 
is  superficial.  Polytheism  is  anthropo- 
morphism. The  gods  of  Greece  are  beauti- 
ful divinities  under  the  human  form.  Aa 
soon  as  reason  has  comprehended  God  as 
Spirit  and  as  Infinite  Being,  there  appear 
other  ideas,  other  sentiments,  other  de- 
mands, which  ancient  art  is  incapable  of 
satisfying,  to  which  it  cannot  attain^  which 
call,  consequently,  for  a  new  art,  %  new 
poetry.  Thus,  regrets  are  superfluous; 
comparison  has  no  more  any  significance, 
it  is  only  a  text  for  declamation.  What 
one  could  object  to  seriously  in  Christian- 
ity, its  tendencies  to  mysticism,  to  asoeti- 
cism,  which,  in  fact,  are  hostile  to  art,  are 
only  exaggerations  of  its  principle*  But 
the  thought  which  constitutes  the  ground 
of  Christianity,  and  true  Christian  senti- 
ment, far  from  being  opposed  to  art,  are 
very  favorable  to  it.  Hence  springs  up  a 
new  art«  inferior,  it  is  true,  in  certain  re* 
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Bpecto,  to  ftotique  art — in  sonlptare,  for 
example— bat  which  is  saperior  in  other 
respeots,  as  ia  its  idea  when  compared  with 
the  pagan  idea* 

In  all  thie,  we  are  making  bnt  a  r99wn€ 
of  the  ideas  of  the  author.  We  mnet  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  wherever  he 
speaks  of  Christian  art,  he  does  it  worthily, 
and  exhibits  a  spirit  free  from  all  secta- 
rian prejudice. 

If  we  cast,  meanwhile,  a  glance  at  the 
external  causes  which  have  brought  about 
this  decadence,  it  is  easj  to  discover  them 
in  the  situations  of  ancient  society,  which 
prophesy  the  downfall  of  both  art  and 
religion.  We  discover  the  vices  of  that 
social  order  where  the  state  was  every- 
thing, the  individual  nothing  by  himself. 
This  is  the  radical  vice  of  the  Greek  state, 
la  such  an  identification  of  man  and  the 
state,  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
ignored.  The  latter,  then,  seeks  to  open 
for  himself  a  distinct  and  independent 
way,  separatee  himself  from  the  public 
interest,  pursues  his  own  ends,  and  finally 
labors  for  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Hence 
the  ^oism  which  undermines  this  society 
little  by  little,  and  the  ever-increasing  ex- 
cesses of  demagognism. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arises  in  the 
souls  of  the  best  a  longing  for  a  higher 
freedom  in  a  state  organised  upon  the 
basis  of  justice  and  right.  In  the  mean- 
time man  falls  back  upon  himself,  and 
deserting  the  written  law,  religious  and 
civil,  takes  his  conscience  for  the  rule  of 
his  acts.  Socrates  marks  the  advent  of 
this  idea.  In  Rome,  in  the  last  years  of 
the  republic,  there  appears,  among  ener- 
getic spirits,  this  antagonism  and  this  de- 
tachment from  society.  Noble  oharacterp 
present  to  us  the  spectacle  of  private  vir- 
tues by  the  side  of  feebleness  and  corrup- 
tion in  public  morale. 

This  protest  of  moral  consciousness 
against  the  increasing  corruption  finds  ex- 
pression in  art  itself ;  it  creates  a  form  of 
poetry  which  corresponds  to  it,  satire* 

According  to  Hegel,  satire,  in  fact,  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  Romans ;  it  is  at 
least  Uke  distinctive  and  original  charac* 
teristic,  the  salient  feature,  of  their  poetry 
and  literature.    **  The  spirit  of  the  Roman 


world  is  the  dominance  of  the  dead  letter, 
the  destruction  of  beauty,  the  absence  of 
serenity  in  manners,  the  ebbing  of  the 
domestic  and  natural  affections — in  gene- 
ral, the  sacrifice  of  individuality,  which 
devotes  itself  to  the  state,  the  tranquil 
greatness  in  obedience  to  law.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  political  virtue,  in  its  frigid 
and  austere  rudeness,  subdued  national 
individualities  abroad,  while  at  home  the 
law  was  developed  with  the  same  rigor 
and  the  same  exactitude  of  forms,  even  to 
the  point  of  attaining  perfection.  But  this 
principle  was  contrary  to  true  art.  So  one 
finds  at  Rome  no  art  which  presents  a  char- 
acter of  beauty,  of  liberty,  of  grandeur* 
The  Romans  received  and  learned  from 
the  Greeks  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
epic  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  What  is 
regarded  as  indigenous  among  them  is  the 
comic  farces,  X^ih  feseenninee  and  aM/anes. 
The  Romans  can  claim  as  belonging  to 
them  in  particular  only  the  forms  of  art 
which,  in  their  principle,  are  prosaic,  sueh 
as  the  didactic  poem.  But  before  all  we 
must  place  satire.^' 

III.    Or  RoiUMTic  Aht. 

This  expression,  employed  here  to  desig- 
nate modem  art,  in  its  opposition  to  Greek 
or  classic  art,  bears  nothing  of  the  un- 
favorable sense  which  it  has  in  our  lan- 
guage and  literature,  where  it  has  become 
the  synonym  of  a  liberty  pushed  even  to 
license,  and  of  a  contempt  for  all  law. 
Romantic  art,  which,  in  its  highest  devel- 
opment, is  also  Christian  art,  has  laws  and 
principles  as  necessary  as  classic  art.  But 
the  idea  which  it  expresses  being  different, 
its  conditions  are  also;  it  obeys  other 
rules,  while  observing  those  that  are  the 
basis  of  all  art  and  the  very  essence  of  the 
beautiful. 

Hegel,  in  a  general  manner,  thus  char- 
acterises this  form  of  art,  contrasting  it 
with  antique  art,  the  study  of  which  we 
have  just  loft* 

In  classic  art,  the  spirit  constitutes  the 
content  of  the  representation;  but  it  is 
combined  with  the  sensuous  or  material 
form  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  harmon- 
ised perfectly  with  it,  and  does  not  surpass 
it*    Art  reached  its  perfection  when  it  ao- 
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complished  this  happy  accord^  wh«n  the 
spirit  idealized  nature  and  made  of  it  a 
faithful  image  of  itself.    It  is  thus  that . 
classic  art  was  the  perfect  representation 
of  the  ideal,  the  reign  of  heaaty. 

But  there  is  something  higher  than  the 
beautiful  manifestation  of  spirit  under  the 
sensuous  form.  The  spirit  ought  to  aban- 
don this  accord  with  nature,  to  retire  into 
itself,  to  find  the  true  harmony  in  its  own 
world,  the  spiritual  world  of  the  soul  and 
the  conscience.  Now,  that  development 
of  the  spirit,  which  not  being  able  to 
satisfy  itself  in  the  world  of  sensO)  seeks 
a  higher  harmony  in  itself,  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  romantic  art. 

Here  beauty  of  form  is  no  longer  the 
supreme  thing;  beauty,  in  this  sense^  re- 
mains something  inferior,  subordinate ;  it 
gives  place  to  the  spiritual  beauty  which 
dwells  in  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  in  the 
depths  of  its  infinite  nature. 

Now  in  order  thus  to  take  possession  of 
itself,  it  is  essential  that  spirit  have  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  relation  to  God^  and  of 
its  union  with  Him  ;  that  not  only,  the  di- 
vine principle  reveal  itself  under  a  form 
true  and  worthy  of  it,  but  that  the  human 
soul,  on  its  part,  lift  itself  toward  God, 
that  it  feel  itself  filled  with  His  essence^ 
that  the  Divinity  descend  into  the  bosom 
of  humanity.  The  anthropomorphism  of 
Greek  thought  ought  to  disappear,  in  order 
to  give  place  to  anthropomorphism  of  a 
higher  order. 

Hence  all  the  divinities  of  polytheism 
will  be  absorbed  in  a  single  Deity.  God 
has  no  longer  anything  in  common  with 
those  individual  personages  who  had  their 
attributes  and  their  distinct  rdles,  and 
formed  a  whole^  free^  although  subject  to 
destiny. 

At  the  same  time  God  does  not  remain 
shut  up  in  the  depths  of  his  being ;  he 
appears  in  the  real  world  also ;  he  opens 
his  treasures  and  unfolds  them  in  creation. 
He  is,  notwithstanding,  revealed  less  in 
nature  than  in  the  moral  world,  or  that  of 
liberty.  In  fine,  God  is  not  an  ideal,  cre- 
ated by  the  imagination;  he  manifests 
himself  under  the  features  of  living  hu- 
manity. 

If  we  compare,  in  this  respect,  romantic 


art  with  olassio  art,  we  see  that  Sculpture 
no  longer  suflioes  to  express  this  idea.  We 
should  vainly  seek  in  the  image  of  the 
gods  fashioned  by  sculpture  that  which  an- 
nounces the  true  personality,  the  clear 
consciousness  of  self  and  reflected  will. 
In  the  external  this  defect  is  betrayed  by 
the  absence  of  the  eye,  that  mirror  of  the 
soul.  Sculpture  is  deprived  of  the  glance, 
the  ray  of  the  soul  emanating  from  with- 
in. On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  entering 
into  relation  with  external  objects,  this 
immobility  of  sculpture  no  longer  responds 
to  the  longing  for  activity,  which  calls  for 
exercise  in  a  more  extended  career.  The 
representation  ought  to  embrace  a  vaster 
field  of  objects,  and  of  physical  and  moral 
situations. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  principle 
is  developed  and  realised,  romantic  art 
presents  certain  striking  differences  from 
antique  art« 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said,  in- 
stead of  the  ideal  divinities,  which  exist 
only  for  the  iml^^nation,  and  are  only  hu- 
man nature  idealised,  it  is  God  himself 
who  makes  himself  man,  and  passes 
through  all  the  phases  of  human  life,  birth, 
suffering,  death,  and  resurrection.  Such 
is  the  fundamental  idea  which  art  repre- 
sents, even  in  the  circle  of  religion. 

The  result  of  this  religious  conception 
is  to  give  also  to  art,  as  the  principal 
ground  of  its  representations,  strife,  con- 
flict, sorrow  and  death,  the  profound  grief 
which  the  nothingness  of  life,  physical 
and  moral  suffBring,  inspire.  Is  not  all 
this,  in  fact,  an  essential  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  God-Man,  who  must  be  pre- 
sented as  a  model  to  humanity  ?  Is  it  not 
the  means  of  being  drawn  near  to  God,  of 
resembling  him,  and^f  being  united  to 
him?  Man  ought  then  to  strip  off  his 
finite  nature,  to  renounce  that  which  is  a 
mere  nothing,  and,  through  this  negation 
of  the  real  life,  propose  to  himself  the 
attainment  of  what  God  realised  in  his 
mortal  life. 

The  infinite  sorrow  of  this  sscrifice,  this 
idea  of  suffering  and  of  death,  which  were 
almost  banished  from  classic  art,  find,  for 
the  first  time,  their  neeessary  place  in 
Christian  art.    Among  the  Greeks  death 
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hM  no  8erioQ8D668y  because  man  atlaehes 
no  great  imporfcanoe  to  his  personality  and 
kis  Bpiritaal  natare.  On  the  other  hand, 
now  that  the  soul  has  an  infinite  yalae^ 
death  becomes  terrible.  Terror  in  the 
presence  of  death  and  the  annihilation  of 
oar  being,  is  imprinted  strongly  on  our 
souls.  So  also  among  the  Gre^s,  espe- 
eiallj  before  the  time  of  Socrates^  the  idea 
of  immortality  was  not  profound;  they 
scarcely  conceiTod  of  life  as  separable  from 
physical  existence.  In  the  Christian  faith, 
on  the  contrary,  death  is  only  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  spirit,  the  harmony  of  the  soul 
with  itself,  the  true  life.  It  Is  only  by 
freeing  itself  from  the  bonds  of  its  earthly 
existence  that  it  can  enter  upon  the  pos- 
session of  its  true  nature. 

Such  are  the  principal  ideas  which  form 
the  religious  ground  of  romantic  or  Chris- 
tian Art.  In  spite  of  some  explanations 
which  recall  the  special  system  of  the  au- 
thor, one  cannot  deny  that  they  are  express- 
ed with  power  and  truthfulness. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  religious  sphere, 
there  are  developing  certain  interests 
which  belong  to  tke  mundane  life,  and 
which  form  also  the  object  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  art;  they  are  the  passions, 
the  collisions,  the  joys  and  the  sufferings 
which  bear  a  terrestrial  or  purely  human 
character,  but  in  which  appear  notwith- 
standing the  Tery  principle  which  distin- 
guishes modem  thought,  to-wit :  a  more 
▼irid,  more  energetic,  and  more  profound 
sentiment  of  human  ptnondlUy^  or,  as  the 
author  calls  it,  mhfeeiMiy. 

Bomantic  art  diifors  no  less  from  classic 
art  in  the  form  or  the  mode  of  representa- 
tion, than  in  the  ideas  which  constitute 
the  content  of  its  works.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  one  necessary  consequence  of  the 
preceding  principle  is,  the  new  point  of 
Titw  under-  which  nature  or  the  physical 
worid  is  Tiewed.  The  objects  of  nature 
lose  their  importance ;  or,  at  least,  they 
cease  to  be  divine.  They  have  neither  the 
symbolic  signification  which  oriental  art 
gare  them,  nor  the  particular  aspect  in 
rirtue  of  which  they  were  animated  and 
personiiled  in  Greek  art  and  mythology* 
Matora  ia  effMed ;  she  retires  to  a  lower 
plana;  tke  nairerae  is  oondensed  to  a  sin- 


gle point,  in  the  focus  of  the  human  soul. 
That,  absorbed  in  a  single  thought,  the 
thought  of  uniting  itself  to  God,  beholds 
the  world  Tani»h,  or  regards  it  with  an  in- 
different eye.  We  see  also  appearing  a 
heroism  wholly  different  from  antique  he- 
roism, a  heroism  of  submission  and  resig- 
nation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  precisely  through 
the  very  fact,  that  all  is  concentrated  in 
the  focus  of  the  human  soul,  the  circle  of 
ideas  is  found  to  be  infinitely  enlarged. 
The  interior  history  of  the  soul  is  develop- 
ed under  a  thousand  diverse  forms,  bor- 
rowed from  human  life.  It  beams  forth, 
and  art  seises  anew  upon  nature,  which 
serves  as  adornment  and  as  a  theatre  for 
the  activity  of  the  spirit.  Hence  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  heart  becomes  infinitely 
richer  than  it  was  in  ancient  art  and  po- 
etry. The  increasing  mnltitade  of  situa- 
tions, of  interests,  and  of  passions,  forms 
a  domain  as  much  more  vast  as  spirit  has 
descended  farther  into  itself.  All  degrees, 
all  phases  of  life,  all  humanity  and  its  de- 
velopments, become  inexhaustible  material 
for  the  representations  of  art. 

Nevertheless,  art  occupies  here  only  a 
secondary  place ;  as  it  is  incapable  of  re- 
vealing the  content  of  the  dogma,  religion 
constitutes  still  more  its  essential  basis. 
There  is  therefore  preserved  the  priority 
and  superiority  which  faith  claims  over 
the  conceptions  of  the  imagination. 

From  this  there  results  an  important 
consequence  and  a  characteristic  difference 
for  modem  art.  It  is  that  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  sensuous  forms,  art  no  longer 
fears  to  admit  into  itself  the  real  with  its 
imperfections  and  its  faults.  The  beauti- 
ful is  no  longer  the  essential  thing ;  the 
ugly  occupies  a  much  larger  place  in 
its  creations.  Here,  then,  vanishes  that 
ideal  beauty  which  elevates  the  forms  of 
the  real  world  above  the  mortal  condition, 
and  replaces  it  with  blooming  youth. 
This  free  vitality  in  its  infinite  calmnesa** 
this  divine  breath  which  animates  matter — 
romantic  art  has  no  longer,  for  essential 
aim,  to  represent  these*  On  the  contrary, 
*  it  turns  its  back  on  this  culminating  point 
of  classic  beauty ;  it  accords,  indeed,  to 
tha  ugly  a  limitleia  i^le  in  its  creations. 
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It  permits  all  objeots  to  pass  into  repre- 
sentation in  spite  of  their  accidental  char- 
acter. Nevertheless^  those  objects  which 
are  indifferent  or  commonplace,  hare  value 
only  so  far  as  the  sentiments  of  the  soul 
are  reflected  in  them.  Bat  at  the  highest 
point  of  its  derelopment  art  expresses  only 
spirit — ^pure,  inyisible  spirituality.  We 
feel  that  it  seeks  to  strip  itself  of  all  ex- 
ternal forms,  to  mount  into  a  region  supe- 
rior to  sense,  where  nothing  strikes  the 
eye,  where  no  sound  longer  yibrates  upon 
the  ear. 

Furthermore,  we  can  say,  on  comparing 
in  this  respect  ancient  with  modem  art, 
that  the  fundamental  trait  of  romantic  or 
Christian  art  is  the  musical  element,  the 
lyric  accent  in  poetry.  The  lyric  accent 
resounds  everywhere,  even  in  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry.  In  the  figurative  arts 
this  characteristic  makes  itself  felt,  as  a 
breath  of  the  soul  and  an  atmosphere  of 
feeling. 

After  having  thus  determined  the  gener- 
al character  of  romantic  art,  Hegel  studies 
it  more  in  detail ;  he  considers  itj  success- 
ively, under  a  two-fold  point  of  view,  the 
religious  and  the  profane ;  he  follows  it  in 
its  development,  and  points  out  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  its  decadence. 
He  concludes  by  some  considerations  upon 
the  present  state  of  art  and  its  future. 

Let  us  analyse  rapidly  the  principal  ideas 
contained  in  these  chapters. 

1st.  As  to  what  concerns  the  religious 
side,  which  we  have  thus  far  been  consid- 
ering, Hegel,  developing  its  principle,  es- 
tablishes a  parallel  between  the  religious 
idea  in .  classic  and  romantic'  art ;  for  ro- 
mantic art  has  also  its  ideal,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  already^  differs  essentially  from 
the  antique  Idea. 

Greek  beauty  shows  the  soul  wholly 
identified  with  the  corporeal  form.  In 
romantic  art  beauty  no  more  resides  in 
the  idealisation  of  the  sensuous  form,  but 
in  the  soul  itself.  Undoubtedly  one  ought 
still  to  demand  a  certain  agreement  be- 
tween the  reality  and  the  idea ;  but  the 
determinate  form  is  indifferent,  it  is  not 
purified  from  all  the  accidents  of  real  ex- 
istence. The  immortal  gods  in  presenting 
themselves  to  our  eyes  under  the  human 


form,  do  not  partake  of  its  wants  and 
miseries.  On  the  contrary,  the  Qod  of 
Christian  art  is  not  a  solitary  God,  a  straa- 
ger  to  the  conditions  of  mortal  life; 
he  makes  himself  man,  and  shares  the 
miseries  and  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 
The  representation  of  religious  lovd  is  the 
most  favorable  subject  for  the  beautiful 
creations  of  Christian  art. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  love  in  God  is 
represented  by  the  history  of  Christ's  re^ 
demption^  by  the  various  phases  of  his 
life,  of  his  passion,  of  his  death,  and  of 
his  resurrection.  In  the  second  place,  love 
in  man,  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with 
God,  appears  in  the  holy  family,  in  the 
maternal  love  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the 
love  of  the  disciples.  Finally,  love  in  hu- 
manity is  manifested  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  present  in  the  society  of  the  faithful, 
by  the  return  of  humanity  to  God,  death 
to  terrestrial  life,  martyrdom,  repentance 
and  conversion,  the  miracles  and  the  le- 
gends. 

Such  are  the  principal  subjects  which 
form  the  ground  of  religious  art.  It  is 
the  Christian  ideal  in  whatever  in  it  is 
most  elevated.  Art  seises  it  and  seeks  to 
express  it — but  does  this  only  imperfectly. 
Art  is  here  necessarily  surpassed  by  the 
religious  thought,  and  ought  to  recognise 
its  own  insnf&ciency. 

If  we  pass  from  the  religious  to  the  pro- 
fane  ideal^  it  presents  itself  to  us  under 
two  different  forms.  The  one,  although 
representing  human  personality,  yet  de- 
velops noble  and  elevated  sentiments, 
which  combine  with  moral  or  rdigioos 
ideas.  The  other  shows  us  only  persons 
who  display,  in  the  pursuit  of  purely  hu- 
man and  positive  interests,  independence 
and  energy  of  character.  The  first  is  rep- 
resented by  chivalry.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  nature  and  the  principle  of 
the  chivalrie  ideal,  we  see  that  what  con- 
stitutes its  content  is,  in  fact,  penonaHUf* 
Here,  man  abandons  the  state  of  inner 
sanctification,  the  contemplative  for  the 
active  life.  He  casts  his  eyes  about  him 
and  seeks  a  theatre  for  his  activity.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  always  the  same, 
the  soul,  the  human  person,  pusaing  the 
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infinite.  But  it  tarns  toward  another 
sphere,  that  of  action  and  real  life.  The 
Ego  is  replete  with  self  only,  with  its  in- 
diTidoalitjy  which,  in  its  eyes,  is  of  infinite 
ralne.  It  attaches  little  importance  to  gen- 
eral ideaS)  to  interests,  to  enterprises  which 
hare  for  object  general  order.  Three  sen- 
timents, in  the  main,  present  this  personal 
and  individnal  character,  hanor^  love,  and 
fidelity •  Moreorer,  separate  or  united, 
they  form,  aside  from  the'  religious  rela- 
tionships which  can  be  reflected  in  them, 
the  true  content  of  ohivalry. 

The  author  analyses  these  three  senti- 
ments ;  he  shows  in  what  they  differ  from 
the  analogous  sentiments  or  qualities  in 
antique  art.  He  endeayors,  above  all,  to 
proye  that  they  represent,  in  fact,  the  side 
of  human  personality,  with  its  infinite  and 
ideal  character.  Thus  honor  does  not  re- 
semble brayery,  which  exposes  itself  for  a 
common  cause.  Honor  fights  only  to  make 
itself  known  or  respected,  to  guarantee 
the  inyiolability  of  the  indiyidnal  person. 
In  like  manner  Zovc,  also,  which  constitutes 
the  oentre  of  the  oirde,  is  only  the  acci- 
dental passion  of  one  person  for  another 
persoii.  Eyen  when  this  passion  is  ideal- 
ised by  the  imagination  and  ennobled  by 
depth  of  sentiment,  it  is  not  yet  the  ethi- 
cal bond  of  the  family  and  of  marriage. 
Fidelity  presents  the  moral  character  in  a 
higher  degree,  since  it  is  disinterested  ;  but 
it  is  not  addressed  to  the  general  good  of 
society  in  itself;  it  attaches  itself  exdu- 
siyely  to  the  person  of  a  master.  Chiyal- 
ric  fidelity  understands  perfectly  well,  be- 
sides, how  to  preserye  its  adyantages  and 
its  rights,  the  independence  and  the  honor 
of  the  person,  who  is  always  only  condi- 
tionally bound.  The  basis  of  these  three 
sentiments  is,  then,  free  personality.  This 
is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  circle 
whieh  is  found  beyond  religion,  properly 
so-called.  All  here  has  for  immediate 
end,  man,  with  whom  we  can  sympathise 
through  the  side  of  personal  independence. 
Theee  sentiments  are,  moreoyer,  suscepti- 
ble of  being  placed  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion in  a  multitude  of  ways,  as  they  are 
able  t»  preserye  their  independent  char- 
acter. 

**  Thie  form  of  romantic  art  was  deyel- 


oped  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  West,  that  land  of  reflection, 
of  the  concentration  of  the  spirit  upon  it- 
self. In  the  East  was  accomplished  the 
first  expansion  of  liberty,  the  first  attempt 
toward  enfranchisement  from  the  finite- 
It  was  Mahometanism  which  first  swept 
from  the  ancient  soil  all  idolatry,  and  reli- 
gions bom  of  the  imagination.  But  it  ab- 
sorbed this  internal  liberty  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  entire  world  for  it  was  effa- 
ced ;  plunged  in  an  intoxication  of  ecstasy, 
the  oriental  tastes  in  contemplation  the 
delights  of  loye,  calmness,  and  felicity." 
(Page  456.) 

3.  We  haye  seen  human  personality  de- 
yeloping  itself  upon  the  theatre  of  real 
life,  and  there  displaying  noble,  generous 
sentiments,  such  as  honor,  loye  and  fideli- 
ty. Meanwhile  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  real 
life  and  of  purely  human  interests  that  lib- 
erty and  independence  of  chara'cter  appear 
to  us.  The  ideal  here  consists  only  in  en- 
ergy and  perseyeranee  of  will,  and  passion 
as  well  as  independence  ofeharader.  Re- 
ligion and  chivalry  disappear  with  their 
high  conceptions,  their  noble  sentiments, 
and  their  thoroughly  ideal  objects.  On 
the  contrary,  what  characterises  the  new 
wants,  is  the  thirst  for  the  joys  of  the  pres- 
ent life,  the  ardent  pursuit  of  human  in- 
terests in  what  in  them  is  actual,  determ- 
ined, or  positive.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
figurative  arts,  man  wishes  objects  to  be 
represented  in  their  palpable  and  visible 
reality. 

The  destruction  of  classic  art  commenced 
with  the  predominance  of  the  agreeable, 
and  it  ended  with  satire.  Romantic  art 
ends  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of 
personality,  deprived  of  a  substantial  and 
moral  content,  and  thenceforth  abandoned 
to  caprice,  to  the  arbitrary,  to  fancy  and 
excess  of  passion.  There  is  left  further  to 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  only  to  paint 
forcibly  and  with  depth  these  characters  ; 
to  the  artist,  only  to  imitate  the  real ;  to  the 
spirit,  to  exhibit  its  rigor  in  piquant  com- 
binations and  contrasts. 

This  tendency  is  revealed  under  three 
principal  forms  :  1st,  Independence  cf  «fi- 
dkMu/dl  charaderf  pursuing  its  proper 
endsy  its  partionlar  designs,  without  moral 
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or  religious  aim ;  2d,  the  exaggeration  of 
the  ohivalric  principle,  and  Uie  spirit  of 
jdvmiiure;  3d,  the  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  anion  of  which  constitutes  the 
▼ery  idea  of  art,  through  the  destruction  of 
art  itself, — that  is  to  say,  the  predilection 
for  common  reality,  the  imitation  of  the 
real,  mechanical  ability,  caprice,  fancy, 
and  humor* 

The  first  of  these  three  points  famishes 
to  Hegel  the  occasion  for  a  remarkable  es- 
timate of  the  characters  of  Shakspeare, 
which  represent,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
this  phase  of  the  Romantic  ideal.  The 
distinctive  trait. of  character  of  the  drama- 
tie  persona  of  Shakspeare  is,  in  fact,  the 
energy  and  obstinate  perseverance  of  a 
will  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  a  spe- 
cific end,  and  concentrates  all  its  efforts  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  it.  There  is  here 
no  question  either  of  religion  or  of  moral 
ideas.  They  are  characters  placed  sin- 
gly face  to  face  with  each  other,  and  their 
designs,  which  they  have  spontaneously 
conceived,  and  the  execationbf  which  they 
pursue  with  the  unyielding  obstinacy  of 
passion.  Macbeth,  Othello,  Richard  in., 
are  such  characters.  Others,  as  Romeo, 
Juliet,  and  Miranda,  are  distinguished  by 
an  absorption  of  soul  in  a  unique,  pro- 
found, but  purely  personal  sentiment, 
which  furnishes  them  an  occasion  for  dis- 
playing an  admirable  wealth  of  qualities. 
The  most  restricted  and  most  common,  still 
interest  us  by  a  certain  consistency  in  their 
acts,  a  certain  brilliancy,  an  enthusiasm, 
a  freedom  of  imagination,  a  spirit  superior 
to  circumstances,  which  causes  us  to  over- 
look whatever  there  is  eommon  in  their 
action  and  discourse. 

But  this  class,  where  Shakspeare  excels, 
is  extrei^ely  difficult  to  treat.  To  writers 
of  mediocrity,  the  quicksand  is  inevitable. 
They  risk,  in  fact,  falling  into  the  insipid, 
the  insignificant,  the  trivial,  or  the  re- 
pulsive, as  a  crowd  of  imitators  have 
proven. 

It  has  been  rouohsafed  only  to  a  few 

great  masters  to  possess  enough  genius 

and  taste  to  seiie  here  the  true  and  the 

iMABtif ai,  to  redeem  the  insignificance  or 

y  of  the  content  by  enthnsiaim 

it,  by  the  force  and  eaergy  of  their 


pencil  and  by  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  passions. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  romantic 
art  is,  that,  in  the  religious  sphere,  the 
soul,  finding  for  itself  satisfaction  in  itself, 
has  no  need  to  develop  itself  in  the  exter- 
nal world.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
religious  idea  no  longer  makes  itself  felt, 
and  when  the  free  will  is  no  longer  depend- 
ent, except  on  itself,  the  dramatie  penana 
pursue  aims  wholly  individual  in  a  world 
where  all  appears  arbitrary  and  aocidental, 
and  which  seems  abandoned  to  itself  and 
delivered  up  to  chance.  In  its  irregular 
pace,  it  presents  a  complication  of  events, 
which  intermingle  without  order  and  with- 
out cohesion. 

Moreover,  this  is  the  form  which  events 
affect  in  romantic,  in  opposition  to  elaasic 
art,  where  the  actions  and  events  are  bound 
to  a  common'  end,  to  a  true  and  necessary 
principle  which  determines  the  form,  the 
character,  and  the  mode  of  development  of 
external  circumstances.  In  romantic  art, 
also,  we  find  general  interests,  moral  ideas ; 
but  they  do  not  ostensibly  determine 
events ;  they  are  not  the  ordering  and  reg- 
ulating principle.  These  events,  on  the 
contrary,  preserve  their  free  course,  and 
affect  an  accidental  form. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  grand  erents  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
crusades,  for  example,  which  the  author 
names  for  this  reason,  and  which  were  the 
grand  adventures  of  the  Christian  world* 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  which 
one  forms  upon  the  crusades  and  the  dif- 
ferent motives  which  caused  them  to  be 
undertaken,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  with 
an  elevated  religious  aim — the  deliverance 
of  the  holy  sepulchre— there  were  mingled 
other  interested  and  material  motives,  and 
that  the  religions  and  the  profane  aim  did 
not  contradict  nor  corrupt  the  other*  As 
to  their  general  form,  the  crusades  present 
ntter  absence  of  unity*  They  are  under- 
taken by  masses,  by  multitudes,  who  enter 
upon  a  particular  expedition  according  to 
their  good  pleasure,  and  their  individual 
oaprioe*  The  lack  of  unity,  the  absence 
of  plan  and  direction,  causes  the  enter- 
prises to  fail,  and  the  efforts  and  endeanrors 
are  wasted  in  indiTidual  ejqploits* 
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In  another  domain,  that  of  profano  lifoi 
the  road  is  open  also  to  a  crowd  of  adven- 
turers, whose  object  is  more  or  less  imag- 
inary, and  whose  principle  is  loye,  honor^ 
or  fidelity.  To  battle  for  the  glory  of  a 
name,  to  fly  to  the  saccor  of  innocence,  to 
accomplish  the  most  marrelloas  things  for 
the  honor  of  one's  lady,  snch  is  the  motive 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  beantifol  ex- 
ploits which  the  romances  of  chivalry  or 
the  poems  of  this  epoch  and  sabseqnent 
epochs  celebrate. 

These  Tioes  of  chivalry  oaase  its  min. 
We  find  the  most  faithfal  picture  of  it  in 
the  poems  of  Ariosto  and  Cervantes. 

Bat  what  best  marks  the  destruction  of 
romantic  art  and  of  chivalry  is  the  mo^iiTti 
ramaneef  that  form  of  literature  which 
takes  their  place.  The  romance  is  chivalry 
applied  to  real  life ;  it  is  a  protest  against 
the  real,  it  is  the  ideal  in  a  society  where  all 
is  fixed,  regulated  in  advance  by  laws,  by 
Qsages  contrary  to  the  free  development 
of  the  natural  longings  and  sentiments  of 
the  soul;  it  is  the  chivalry  of  common 
life.  The  same  principle  which  caused  a 
search  for  adventures  throws  the  person- 
ages into  the  most  diverse  and  the  most 
extraordinary  situations.  The  imagina- 
tion, disgusted  with  that  which  is,  cuts 
ODt  for  itself  a  world  according  to  its  fancy, 
and  creiites  for  itself  an  ideal  wherein  it 
can  forget  social  customs,  laws,  positive 
interests.  The  young  men  and  young 
women,  above  all,  feel  the  want  of  such 
aliment  for  the  heart,  or  of  such  distrac- 
tion against  ennui.  Ripe  age  succeeds 
youth ;  the  young  man  marries  and  enters 
open  positive  interests.  Such  is  also  the 
d^iuf^emeniol  the  greater  part  of  romances, 
where  prose  succeeds  poetry,  the  real,  the 
ideal. 

The  destruction  of  romantic  art  is  an- 
nounced by  symptoms  still  more  striking, 
by  the  imitation  qf  the  realy  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  humorous  style,  which 
occupies  more  and  more  space  in  art  and 
literature.  The  artist  and  the  poet  can 
there  display  much  talent,  enthusiasm  and 
spirit;  but  these  two  styles  are  no  less 
striking  indexes  of  an  epoch  of  decadence. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  humorous  style  which 
marks  this  decadence,  by  the  absence  of 
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all  fixed  principle  and  all  rule.  It  is  a 
pure  play  of  the  imagination  which  com- 
bines, according  to  its  liking,  the  most 
different  objects,  alters  and  overturns  rela- 
tions, tortures  itself  to  discover  novel  and 
extraordinary  conceptions.  The  author 
places  himself  above  the  subject,  regards 
himself  as  freed  from  all  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  nature  of  the  content  as  well 
as  the  form,  and  imagines  that  all  depends 
on  his  wit  and  the  power  of  his  genius.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  what  Hegel  calls 
ilie  downfall  of  art  in  general,  and  of  ro- 
mantic art  in  particular,  is  precisely  whai 
we  call  the  romantic  school  in  the  art  and 
literature  of  our  time. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  forms  which 
art  presents  in  its  historic  development. 
If  the  art  of  the  renaisMnce,  or  modem 
art  properly  so  called^  finds  no  place  in 
this  sketch,  it  is  because  it  does  not  con- 
stitute an  original  and  fundamental  form. 
The  renaissance  is  a  return  to  Greek  art ; 
and  as  to  modem  art,  it  is  allied  to  both 
Greek  and  Christian. 

But  it  remains  for  us  to  present  some 
conclusions  upon  the  future  destiny  of 
art — a  point  of  highest  interest,  to  which 
this  review  of  the  forms  and  monuments 
of  the  past  must  lead.  The  conclusions  of 
the  author,  which  we  shall  consider  else- 
where, are  far  from  answering  to  what  we 
might  have  expected  from  so  remarkable 
a  historic  picture. 

What  are,  indeed,  these  conclusions? 
The  first  is,  that  the  r^le  of  art,  to  speidc 
properly,  is  finished — at  least,  its  original 
and  distinct  i6ie.  The  circle  of  the  ideas 
and  beliefs  of  humanity  is  completed.  Art 
has  invested  them  with  the  forms  which  it 
was  capable  of  giving  them.  In  the  fntnrcy 
it  ought,  then,  to  occupy  a  secondary  place 
After  having  finished  its  independent  ca- 
reer, it  becomes  an  obscure  satellite  of 
science  and  philosophy,  ia  which  are  ab- 
sorbed both  religion  and  art.  This  thought 
is  not  thus  definitely  formulated,  but  it  ia 
dearly  enough  indicated.  Art,  in  reveal* 
ing  thought,  has  itself  contributed  to  the 
desiraction  of  other  forms,  and  to  its  own 
downfall.  The  new  art  ought  to  be  ele* 
Tttted  above  all  the  particolar  forms  which 
it  hat  already  expressed*    ''Art  ceases  to 
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be  attached  to  a  determinate  circle  of  ideas 
and  forms  ;  it  consecrates  itself  to  a  new 
worship,  that  of  humanity.  All  that  the 
heart  of  man  includes  within  its  own  im- 
mensity—  its  joys  and  its  sufferings,  its 
interests,  its  actions,  its  destinies — become 
the  domain  of  art.''  Thus  the  content  is 
human  nature ;  the  form  a  free  combina- 
tion of  all  the  forms  of  the  past.  We  shall 
hereafter  consider  this  new  eclecticism  in 
art. 

Hegel  points  out^  in  concluding,  a  final 
form  of  literature  and  poetry,  which  is  the 
unequivocal  index  of  the  absence  of  pecu- 
liar, elevated  and  profound  ideas,  and  of 
original  forms  —  that  sentimental  poetry, 
light  or  descriptive,  which  to-day  floods 
the  literary  world  and  the  drawing-rooms 
with  its  verses ;  compositions  without  life 
and  without  content,  without  originality 


or  true  inspiration;  a  common-plaoe  and 
vague  expression  of  all  sentiment,  full  of 
aspirations  and  empty  of  ideas,  where, 
through  all,  there  makes  itself  recognized 
an  imitation  of  some  illustrious  geniuses^ 
themselves  misled  in  false  and  perilous 
ways  ;  a  sort  of  current  money,  analogous 
to  the  epistolary  style.  Everybody  is  poet ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  true  poet.  ''Wher- 
ever the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  the  forms 
of  language  have  received  a  certain  degree 
of  culture,  there  is  no  person  who  cannot, 
if  he  take  the  fancy,  express  in  verse  some 
situation  of  the  soul,  as  any  one  is  in  con- 
dition to  write  a  letter." 

Such  a  style,  thus  universally  diffused, 
and  reproduced  under  a  thousand  forms, 
although  with  different  shadings,  easily 
becomes  fastidious. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

We  hope  to  see  those  necessities  of 
thought  which  underlie  all  Philosophical 
systems.  We  set  out  to  account  for  all  the 
diversities  of  opinion,  and  to  see  identity 
in  the  world  of  thought.  But  necessity  in 
the  realm  of  thought  may  be  phenomenal. 
If  there  be  anything  which  is  given  out  as 
fixed,  we  must  try  its  validity. 

Many  of  the  ^^impossibilities"  of  thought 
are  easily  shown  to  rest  upon  ignorance  of 
psychological  appliances.  The  person  is 
not  able  because  he  does  not  know  how — 
just  as  in  other  things.  We  must  take 
care  that  we  do  not  confound  the  inca- 
pacity of  ignorance  with  the  necessity  of 
thought.  (The  reader  will  find  an  exam- 
ple of  this  in  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  '^  Meta- 
physics,'' page  527.)  One  of  these  *^  in- 
capacities" arises  from  neglecting  the 
following : 

Among  the  first  distinctions  to  be  learn- 
ed by  the  student  in  philosophy  is  that  be- 
tween the  imaginative  form  of  thinking 
and  fmre  thinking.  The  former  is  a 
sensuous   grade   of  thinking  which  uses 

"^qMSf  while  the  latter  is  a  more  develop- 
ige«  and  is  able  to  think  objects  in  and 


for  themselves.  Spinoza's  statement  of 
this  distinction  applied  to  the  thinking  of 
the  Infinite — his  '^Infinitum  imagination  is"' 
and  ^'Infinitum  actu  vel  rationis" — has 
been  frequently  alluded  to  by  those  who 
treat  of  this  subject. 

At  first  one  might  suppose  that  when 
finite  things  are  the  subject  of  thought,  it 
would  make  little  difference  whether  the 
first  or  second  form  of  thinking  is  em- 
ployed. This  is,  however,  a  great  error. 
The  Philosopher  must  always  **  think 
things  under  the  form  of  eternity  "  if  he 
would  think  the  truth. 

Imagination  pictures  objects.  It  repre- 
sents to  itself  only  the  bounded.  If  it  tries 
to  realise  the  conception  of  infinitude,  it 
represents  a  limited  somewhat,  and  then 
Reflection  or  the  Understanding  (a  form  of 
thought  lying  between  Imagination  and 
Reason)  passes  beyond  the  limits,  and  an- 
nuls them.  This  process  may  be  continued 
indefinitely,  or  until  Reaton  (or  pure 
thinking)  comes  in  and  solves  the  dilem- 
ma. Thus  we  have  a  dialogue  resulting 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Imagination*  Come  and  see  the  Infinite 
just  as  I  have  pictured  it. 
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Understanding  [Peeping  cautiously 
aboat  it.]  Where  is  your  frame  ?  Ab !  1 
fee  it  now,  clearly.  How  is  this  I  Your 
frame  does  not  inolade  all.  There  is  a 
"  beyond  "  to  yoar  picture.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  you  intend  the  inside  or  outside  for 
your  picture  of  the  Infinite,  I  see  it  on  both* 

Imag.  [Tries  to  extend  the  frame,  but 
with  the  same  result  as  before.]  I  belicTe 
you  are  right  i  I  am  well  nigh  exhausted 
by  my  efforts  to  include  the  unlimited.    • 

l/fu  Ah  !  you  see  the  Infinite  is  merely 
the  negatiye  of  the  finite  or  positive.  It  is 
the  negatiye  of  those  conditions  which  yon 
place  there  in  order  to  have  any  representa- 
tion at  all. 

[While  the  Understanding  proceeds  to 
deliver  a  course  of  wise  saws  and  moral 
reflections  on  the ' 'inability  of  the  Finite  to 
f^'asp  the  Infinite/'  sitting  apart  upon  its 
bipod — ^for  tripod  it  has  none,  one  of  the 
legs  being  broken — it  self-complacently 
and  oracularly  admonishes  the  human 
mind  to  onltivate  humility;  Imagination 
drops  her  brush  and  pencil  in  confusion  at 
these  words.  Very  opportunely  Reason 
steps  in  and  takes  an  impartial  survey  of 
the  scene.] 

Reason*  Did  you  say  that  the  Infinite 
is  unknowable  ? 

Un,  Yes.  ''To  think  is  to  limit,  and 
hence  to  think  the  Infinite  is  to  limit  it, 
and  thus  to  destroy  it." 

Reason*  Apply  your  remarks  to  Space. 
Is  not  Space  infinite  ? 

(Tn.  If  I  attempt  to  realize  Space,  I 
conceive  a  bounded,  but  I  at  once  perceive 
that  I  have  placed  my  limits  within  Space, 
and  hence  my  realization  is  inadequate. 
The  Infinite,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  be- 
yond to  my  clear  conception. 

Reason*  Indeed !  When  yon  reflect  on 
Space  do  jon  not  perceive  that  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  limited  only 
by  itself?  Do  not  all  its  limits  imply 
Space  to  exist  in  7 

Un*    Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Reason*  I  do  not  see  the ''  difficult/.'' 
If  Space  can  be  limited  only  by  itself,  its 
limit  continues  it,  instead  of  bounding  it. 
Hence  it  is  universally  continuous  or  in- 
finite. 

Ufu    Bat  ft  mere  negative* 


Reason*  No,  not  a  mere  negative,  but 
the  negative  of  all  negation,  and  hence 
truly  affirmative.  It  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  utter  impossibility  of  any  negative  to 
it.  All  attempts  to  limit  it,  continue  it. 
It  is  its  own  other.  Its  negative  is  itself. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  truly  affirmative  in- 
finite in  contradistinction  to  the  negative 
infinite — the  ''infinite  progress"  that  you 
and  Imagination  were  engaged  upon  when 
I  came  in. 

Un*  What  you  say  seems  to  me  a  dis- 
tinction in  words  merely. 

Reason*  Doubtless.  All  distinctions 
are  merely  in  words  until  one  has  learned 
to  see  them  independent  of  words.  But 
you  must  go  and  mend  that  tripod  on  which 
you  are  sitting ;  for  how  can  one  think  at 
ease  and  exhaustively,  when  he  is  all  the 
time  propping  up  his  basis  from  without  ? 

Un.    I  cannot  understand  you.    [Exit.] 

Note. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  what  applica- 
tion is  to  be  made  of  these  distinctions  to 
the  mind  itself,  whose  form  is  conscious- 
ness. In  self-knowing,  or  consciousness, 
the  subject  knows  itself — it  is  its  own  ob- 
ject. Thus  in  this  phase  of  activity  we 
have  the  affirmative  Infinite.  The  subject 
is  its  own  object — is  continued  by  its  other 
or  object.  This  is  merely  suggested  hete — 
it  will  be  developed  hereafter. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  attained — or  at 
least  made  the  attempt  to  attain — some  in- 
sight into  the  relation  which  Mind  bears 
to  Time  and  Space.  It  appeared  that 
Mind  is  a  TVanscendent^  i.  e.  something 
which  Time  and  Space  inhere  in,  rather 
than  a  somewhat,  conditioned  by  them. 
Although  this  result  agrees  entirely  with 
the  religious  instinots  of  man,  which  assert 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  nn- 
Bubstantiality  of  the  existences  within 
Time  and  Space,  yet  as  a  logical  result  of 
thinking,  it  seems  at  first  very  unreliable. 
The  disciplined  thinker  will  indeed  find  the 
distinctions  "a  priori  and  a  posteriori"  in- 
adequately treated;  but  his  emendations 
wiU  only  make  the  results  there  established 
more  wide-sweeping  and  oonolusivo. 
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In  the  Beoond  chapter  we  learned  oaa- 
tion  with  reepeot  to  the  manner  of  attempt- 
ing to  realiie  in  our  minds  the  resalte  of 
thought.  If  we  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  Mind  as  a  property  or 
attribute  of  the  indiyidual^  we  haye  con- 
oeiyed  it  not  according  to  its  true  natare^ 
bat  haye  allowed  Imagination  to  mingle  its 
actiyicy  in  the  thinking  of  that  which  is 
of  a  uniyersal  nature.  Thus  we  are  prone 
to  say  to  ourselyes  :  '^  How  can  a  mere  at- 
tribute like  Mind  be  the  logical  condition 
of  the  solid  realities  of  Space  and  Time  ?" 
lu  this  we  haye  quietly  assumed  the  whole 
point  at  issue.  No  system  of  thinking 
which  went  to  work  logically  eyer  proyed 
the  Mind  to  be  an  attribute  ;  only  yery  el- 
ementary grades  of  thinking,  which  haye 
a  way  of  assuming  in  their  premises  what 
they  draw  out  analytically  in  their  con- 
clusions, eyer  set  up  this  dogma.  This 
will  become  clearer  at  eyery  step  as  we 
proceed. 

We  will  now  pursue  a  path  similar  to 
that  followed  in  the  first  chapter,  and  see 
what  more  we  can  learn  of  the  nature  of 
Mind.  We  will  endeayor  to  learn  more 
definitely  what  constitutes  its  a  priori  ac- 
tiyity,  in  order,  as  there  indicated,  to 
achieye  our  object.  Thus  our  present 
search  is  after  the  '^Categories'*  and  their 
significance.  Taking  the  word  category 
here  in  the  sense  of  '^a  priori  determina- 
tion of  thought,''  the  first  question  is : 
<<  Do  any  categories  exist  ?  Are  there  any 
thoughts  which  belong  to  the  nature  of 
mind  itself?"  It  is  the  same  question 
that  Locke  discusses  under  the  head  of 

*'  Innate  ideas." 

I. 

<*  Erery  act  of  knowing  or  cognizing  is 
Ae  translating  of  an  unknown  somewhat 
Into  a  known,  as  a  scholar  translates  a  new 
langaage  into  his  own."  If  he  did  not  al- 
ready understand  one  languagCt  he  could 
Beyer  translate  the  new  one.  In  the  act  of 
knowing,  the  object  becomes  known  in  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  recognise  predicates  as 
belonging  to  it.  ''This  is  rsd,*"  unless  I 
know  already  what "  red  "  means,  I  do  not 
oognise  the  object  by  predicating  red  of  it* 

~'ed  is  a  color ;"  unless  I  know  what 
^or"  means,  I  bays  not  said  anything 


intelligible — ^I  haye  not  expressed  an  act  of 
cognition.  The  object  becomes  known  to 
us  in  so  far  as  we  recogniie  its  predicates — 
and  hence  we  could  neyer  know  anything 
unless  we  had  at  least  one  predicate  or  con- 
ception with  which  to  commenee.  If  we 
haye  one  predicate  through  which  we  cog- 
nise some  object,  that  act  of  cognition 
giyes  us  a  new  predicate ;  for  it  has  dis- 
solyed  or  ^*  translated"  a  somewhat,  that 
before  was  unknown,  into  a  known ;  the 
**  not-me"  has,  to  that  extent,  become  the 
"  me."  Without  any  predicates  to  begin 
with,  all  objects  would  remain  f oreyer  out- 
side of  our  consciousness.  Eyen  con- 
sciousness itself  would  be  impossible,  for 
the  yery  act  of  self- cognition  implies  that 
the  predicate  ''myself"  is  well  known. 
It  is  an  act  of  identification :  ''  I  am  my- 
self ;"  the  subject  is,  as  predicate,  com- 
pletely known  or  dissolyed  back  into  the 
subject.  I  cognise  myself  as  myself ;  there 
is  no  alien  element  left  standing  oyer 
against  me.  Thus  we  are  able  to  say  that 
there  must  be  an  a  priori  category  in  order 
to  render  possible  any  act  of  knowing 
whateyer.  Moreoyer,  we  see  that  this 
category  must  be  identical  with  the  Ego 
itself,  for  the  reason  that  the  process  of 
cognition  is  at  the  same  time  a  recogni- 
tion ;  it  predicates  only  what  it  recogniaes. 
Thus,  fundamentally,  in  knowing.  Reason 
knows  itself.  Self -consciousness  is  the 
basis  of  knowledge.  This  will  throw  light 
on  the  first  chapter ;  but  let  us  first  con- 
firm this  position  by  a  psychological  anal- 
ysis. 

What  is  the  permanent  element  in 
thought  ? — It  can  easily  be  found  in  lan- 
guage— its  external  manifestation.  Logic 
tells  us  that  the  expression  of  thought  in- 
yolyes  always  a  subject  and  predicate. 
Think  what  you  please,  say  what  you 
please,  and  your  thought  or  assertion  con- 
sists of  a  subject  and  predicate — positiye  or 
negatiye— joined  by  the  copula, «t.  ''Man 
liyes"  is  equiyalent  to  "  man  is  Hying." 
"Man"  and  "Hying"  are  joined  by  the 
word  "is."  If  we  abstract  all  content 
from  thought,  and  take  its  pure  form  in 
order  to  see  the  permanent,  we  shall  haye 
"is"  the  copula,^or  patting  a  letter  for 
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rabjeet  and  attribate,  we  shall  have  '<  a  is 
a/'  (or  *'  a  is  b,")  for  the  universal  form 
of  thought.  The  mental  act  is  expressed 
by  **  is."  In  this  empty  **  is  *'  we  have  the 
eatef^ory  of  pore  Being,  which  is  ttie 
**  snmmom  genus ''  of  categories.  Any 
predicate  other  than  being  will  be  found  to 
contain  being  pltu  determinations,  and 
hence  can  be  subsumed  under  being.  We 
shall  get  new  light  on  this  subject  if  we 
examine  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  explana" 
tioru 

in. 

In  order  to  explain  something,  we  sub- 
sume it  under  a  more  general.  Thus  we 
say  :  ''Horse  is  an  animal ;"  and,  ''An  ani- 
mal is  an  organic  being,''  i^.  A  defini- 
tion contains  not  only  this  subsumption, 
hut  also  a  statement  of  the  specific  differ- 
ence. We  define  qtuidruped  by  subsuming 
it,  C  It  is  an  animal ")  and  giving  the  spe- 
eific  difference  ("  which  has  four  feet''}. 

As  we  i^roaoh  the  "  summum  genus," 
the  predicates  become  more  and  more 
empty ;  *^  they  become  more  extensive  in 
their  application,  and  less  camprehennve 
in  their  content."  Thus  they  approach 
pure  simplicity,  which  is  attained  in  the 
'*  summum  genus."  This  pure  simple, 
which  is  the  limit  of  subsumption  and  ab- 
straction, is  pure  Being — ^Being  devoid  of 
all  determinateness.  When  we  have  arriv- 
ed at  Being,  subsuming  becomes  simple 
identifying — Being  is  Being,  or  a  is  a^ 
and  this  is  precisely  the  same  activity  that 
we  found  self-consciousness  to  consist  of 
in  our  first  analysis,  (i.)  and  the  same  ac- 
tivity that  we  found  all  mental  acts  to  con- 
sist of  in  our  second  analysis,  (ii). 

IT. 

Therefore,  we  may  affirm  on  these 
grounds,  that  the  **  summum  genus,"  or 
primitive  category,  is  the  Ego  itself  in  its 
simplest  activity  as  the  "is"  (or  pure 
heing  if  taken  substantively). 

Thus  it  happens  that  when  the  Mind 
comes  to  cognixe  an  object,  it  must  first  of 
all  recognise  itself  in  It  in  its  simplest  ac- 
tivity,— it  must  know  that  the  object  ts. 
We  cannot  know  anything  else  of  an  ob- 
jeet  without  presupposing  the  knowledge 
of  its  ertstett^e. 


At  this  point  it  is  evident  that  this  cate- 
gory is  not  derived  from  experience  in  the 
sense  of  an  impression  from  withouU    It 
is  the  activity  of  the  Ego  itself,  and  is  its 
(the  Ego's)  first  self-externalisation  (^r  its 
first  becoming  object  to  itself — its  first  act 
of  self-consciousness).    The  essential  ac- 
tivity of  the  Ego  itself  consists  in  reoog* 
nising  itself,  and  this  involves  self-sepa- 
ration, and  then  the  annulling  of  this  sep- 
aration in  the  same  act.    For  in  knowing 
myself  as  an  object  I  separate  the  Ego 
from  itself,  but  in  the  very  act  of  knowing 
it  I  make  it  identical  again.    Here  are 
two  negative  processes  involved  in  know- 
ing, and  these  are  indivisibly  one : — first* 
the  negative  act  of  separation — ^seoondly* 
the  negative  act  of  annulling  the  separa- 
tion by  the  act  of  recognition.    That  the 
application  of  categories  to  the  external 
world  is  a  process  of  self -recognition,  is 
now  clear :  we  know,  in  so  far  as  we  recog- 
nise predicates  in  the  object, — ^we  say  "The 
Rose  ts,  it  is  red^  it  is  round,  it  iBfragranif 
&c."    In  this  we  separate  what  belongs 
to  the  rose  from  it,  and  place  it  outside 
of  it,  and  then,  through   the  act  of  pre- 
dication, unite  it  again.    "The  Rose  u" 
contains  merely  the  recognition  of  being 
but  being  is  separated  from  it  and  joined 
to  it  in  the  act  of  predication.    Thus  we 
see  that  the  fundamental  act  of  self-con- 
sciousness, which  is  a  self-separation  and 
self- identification  united  in  one  act  of  re- 
cognition,— ^we  see  that  this  fundamental 
act  is  repeated  in  all  acts  of  knowing.    We 
do  not  know  even  the  rose  without  sepa- 
rating it  from  itself,  and  identifying  the 
two  sides  thus  formed.    (This  contains  a 
deeper   thought   which  we  may  suggest 
here.    That  the  act  of  knowing  puts  all 
objects  into  this  crucible,  is  an  intimation 
on  its  part  that  no  object  can  possess  true, 
abiding  being,  without  this  ability  to  sep- 
arate itself  from  itself  in  the  process  of 
self-identification.     Whatever  cannot  do 
this  is  no  essence,  but  may  be  only  an  ele- 
ment of  a  process  in  which  it  ceaselessly 
loses  its  identity.    But  we  shall  recur  to 
this  again.) 

Doubtless  we  could  follow  out  this  ac- 
tivity through  various  steps,  and  deduce 
all  tho  categories  of  pure  thought.    This 
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is  what  Plato  has  done  in  part;  what 
Fichte  has  done  in  his  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge^  (^  Wissenschaf  tslehre '')  and  Hegel 
in  his  Logic.  A  science  of  these  pare  in- 
telligihles  unlocks  the  secret  of  the  Uni- 
yerse  ;  it  famishes  that  **  Royal  Road " 
to  all  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  far-famed  Phi- 
losopher's Stone  that  alone  can  transmate 
the  hase  dross  of  mere  talent  into  genins. 

T. 

Let  us  he  content  if  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter  we  can  affirm  still  more  positively 
the  conolasions  of  our  first.  Through  a 
consideration  of  the  a  priori  knowledge  of 
Time  and  Space,  and  their  logical  priority, 
as  conditions,  to  the  world  of  experience, 
we  inferred  the  transcendency  of  Mind. 
Upon  farther  investigation,  we  have  now 
discovered  that  there  are  other  forms  of 
the  Mind  more  primordial  than  Space  and 
Time,  and  more  essentially  related  to  its 
activity;  for  all  the  categories  of  pure 
thought — Being,  Negation ,  Ac, — areappli- 
oahle  to  Space  and  to  Time,  and  hence 
more  universal  than  either  of  them  alone ; 
these  categories  of  pure  thought,  moreover, 
as  hef ore  remarked,  could  never  have  heen 
derived  from  experience.  Experience  is 
not  possible  without  presupposing  these 
predicates.  ^'  They  are  the  tools  of  intel- 
ligence through  which  it  cognizes."  If  we 
hold  by  this  stand-point  exclusively,  we 
may  say,  with  Kant,  that  we  furnish  the 
subjective  forms  in  knowing,  and  for  this 
reason  cannot  know  the  *'  thing  in  itself." 
If  these  categories  are  merely  subjective — 
i.  e.  given  in  the  constitution  of  the  Mind 
itself — and  we  do  not  know  what  the  *^ thing 
in  itself  "  may  be,  yet  we  can  come  safely 
out  of  all  skepticism  here  by  considering 
the  universal  nature  of  these  categories  or 
**  forms  of  the  mind."  For  if  Being,  Ne- 
gation and  Existence  are  forms  of  mind 
and  purely  subjective,  so  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  ^'  thing  in  itself,"  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  an  object  cannot  be  orerisf, 
or  in  any  way  have  validity,  either  posi- 
'^  negatively.  Thus  it  is  seen  from 
^e  of  mind  here  exhibited,  that 
0  naumen&n  or  "  thing  in  itself  " 
osophy  seeks,  and  thus  our  third 
nfirms  our  first. 


Note, 

The  Matbriausx  of  the  present  day  hold« 
that  thought  is  a  modification  of  force, 
correlated  with  heat,  light,  electricity, 
&c.>  in  short,  that  organization  produces 
ideas.  If  so,  we  are  placed  within  a  nar- 
now  idealism,  and  can  only  say  of  what  is 
held  for  truth :  '^  I  am  so  correlated  as  to 
hold  this  view, — I  shall  be  differently  cor- 
related to-morrow,  perhaps,  and  hold 
another  view."  Yet  in  this  very  statement 
the  Ego  takes  the  stand-point  of  univer- 
sality — it  speaks  of  possibilities — which  it 
could  never  do,  were  it  merely  a  correlate. 
For  to  hold  a  possibility  is  to  be  able  to 
annul  in  thought  the  limits  of  the  real, 
and  hence  to  elevate  itself  to  the  point  of 
universality.  But  this  is  seZjf-correlation ; 
we  have  a  movement  in  a  circle,  and  hence 
8 elf- origination,  and  hence  a  spontaneous 
fountain  of  force.  The  Mind,  in  conceiv- 
ing of  the  possible,  annuls  the  real,  and 
thus  creates  its  own  motives  ;  its  acting  ac- 
cording to  motives,  is  thus  acting  according 
to  its  own  acts — an  obvious  circle  again. 

In  fine,  it  is  evident  that  the  idealism 
which  the  correlationist  logically  falls  into 
is  as  strict  as  that  of  any  school  of  professed 
idealism  which  ho  is  in  the  habit  of  con- 
demning. '£he  persistent  force  is  the  gener- 
al idea  of  force,  not  found  as  any  real  force, 
for  each  real  force  is  individualized  in  some 
particular  way.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  par- 
ticular force  cannot  be  correlated  with  force 
in  general^  but  only  with  a  special  form 
like  itself.  But  the  general  force  is  the 
only  abiding  one — each  particular  one  is 
in  a  state  of  transition  into  another — a 
perpetual  losing  of  individuality.  Hence 
the  true  abiding  force  is  not  a  real  one  ex- 
isting objectively,  but  only  an  ideal  one 
existing  subjectively  in  thought.  But 
through  the  fact  that  thought  can  seize  the 
true  and  abiding  which  can  exist  for  itself 
nowhere  else,  the  correlationist  is  bound 
to  infer  the  transcendency  of  Mind  ju$t 
like  the  idealist.  Nay,  more,  when  he 
comes  to  speak  considerately,  he  will  say 
that  Mind,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
thinks  the  true,  abiding  force,  cannot  be 
correlated  with  any  determined  force.. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Philosophers  asually  hegin  to  construct 
their  systems  in  full  view  of  their  final 
principle.  It  would  he  ahsurd  for  one  to 
commence  a  demonstration  if  he  had  no 
clear  idea  of  what  he  intended  to  prove. 
From  the  final  principle  the  system  must 
he  worked  hack  to  the  heginning  in  the 
Philosopher's  mind  hef  ore  he  can  commence 
his  demonstration.  Usually  the  order  of 
demonstration  which  he  follows,  is  not  the 
order  of  discovery ;  in  such  case  his  sys- 
tem proceeds  hy  external  reflections.  All 
mathematical  proof  is  of  this  order.  One 
constructs  his  demonstration  to  lead  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  uses  many 
intermediate  propositions  that  do  not  of 
necessity  lead  to  the  intended  result. 
With  another  theorem  in  view^  they  might 
be  used  for  steps  to  that,  just  as  well.  But 
there  is  a  certain  inherent  development  in 
all  sobjects  when  examined  according  to 
the  highest  method,  that  will  lead  one  on  to 
the  exhaustive  exposition  of  all  that  is  in- 
volved therein.  This  is  called  the  dialeC" 
tic.  This  dialectic  movement  cannot  he 
u»ed  as  a  philosophic  instrument,  unless 
one  has  seen  the  deepest  aper^u  of  Science ; 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  dialectic  will 
prove  merely  destructive  and  not  construct- 
ive. It  is  therefore  a  mistake,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  to  attempt  to  introduce 
the  beginner  of  the  study  of  Philosophy 
at  once  into  the  dialectic.  The  content  of 
Philosophy  must  he  first  presented  under 
its  sensuous  and  reflective  forms,  and  a 
gradual  progress  established.  In  this  chap- 
ter an  attempt  will  be  made  to  approach 
again  the  ultimate  principle  which  we  have 
hitherto  fixed  only  in  a  general  manner  as 
Mitid*  We  will  use  the  method  of  exter- 
nal reflection,  and  demonstrate  three  prop- 
ositions :  1.  There  is  an  independent  be- 
ing ;  2.  That  being  is  self-determined  ;  3. 
Self-determined  being  is  in  the  form  of 
personality,  i.  e.  is  an  Ego. 

I. 

1.  Dependent  being,  implying  its  com- 
plement upon  which  it  depends,  cannot  be 
explained  through  itself,  but  through  that 
upon  which  it  depends. 

2«  This  being  npon  which  it  depends 


cannot  be  also  a  dependent  being,  for  the 
dependent  being  has  no  support  of  its  own 
to  lend  to  another ;  all  that  it  has  is  bor- 
rowed. '^A  chain  of  dependent  beings 
collapses  into  one  dependent  being.  De* 
pendence  is  not  converted  into  independ- 
ence  by  mere  multiplication.'' 

3.  The  dependent,  therefore,  depends 
npon  the  independent,  and  has  its  explana- 
tion in  it.  Since  all  being  is  of  one  kind 
or  the  other,  it  follows  that  all  being  is  in- 
dependent, or  a  complemental  element  of 
it.  Reciprocal  dependence  makes  an  in- 
dependent including  whole,  which  is  the 
negative  unity. 

Definition. — One  of  the  most  important 
implements  of  the  thinker  is  the  compre- 
hension of  "  negative  unity."  It  is  a 
unity  resulting  from  the  reciprocal  cancel- 
ling of  elements;  e.  g.  Salt  is  the  negatiye 
unity  of  acid  and  alkalu  It  is  called  neg* 
ative  because  it  negates  the  independence 
of  the  elements  within  it.  In  the  negative 
unity  Air,  the  elements  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen have  their  independence  negated. 

II. 

1.  The  independent  being  cannot  exist 
without  determinations.  Without  these^ 
it  could  not  distinguish  itself  or  be  dis- 
tinguished from  nought. 

2.  Nor  can  the  independent  being  be  de- 
termined (i.  e.  limited  or  modified  in  any 
way)  from  without,  or  through  another. 
For  all  that  is  determined  through  another 
is  a  dependent  somewhat. 

3.  Hence  the  independent  being  can  be 
only  a  self-determined.  If  self-determin- 
ed, it  can  exist  through  itself. 

Note. 

Spinoza  does  not  arrive  at  the  third  po- 
sition, but,  after  considering  the  second, 
arrives  at  the  first  one,  and  concludes, 
since  determination  through  another  makes 
a  somewhat  finite j  that  the  independent 
being  must  be  undetermined.  He  does  not 
happen  to  discover  that  there  is  another 
kind  of  determination,  to-wit,  self-determ- 
ination, which  can  consist  with  inde- 
pendence. The  method  that  he  uses  makes 
it  entirely  an  accidental  matter  with  him 
that  he  discovers  what  specnlative  results 
he  does— the  dialectic  method  would  lead 
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ineyitablj  to'  self-determination,  as  we 
shall  see  later.  It  is  Hegel's  aper^u  that 
we  hare  in  the  third  position ;  with  Spi- 
noia  the  independent  being  remained  an 
undetermined  substance^  bat  with  Hegel  it 
beoame  a  self-determining  subject*  All 
that  Spinoza  gets  out  of  his  substance  he 
must  get  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  it  does 
not  follow  from  its  definition  that  it  shall 
haye  modes  and  attributes,  but  the  con- 
trary. This  aperpA — that  the  independent 
being,  i.  e.  eyeiy  really  ezisting,  separate 
entity,  is  self-determined — is  the  central 
point  of  speculative  philosophy.  What 
self-determination  inyolves,  we  shall  see 
next* 

m. 

• 

1.  Self-determination  implies  that  the 
constiiutum  or  nature  be  self-originated. 
There  is  nothing  about  a  self-determined 
that  is  created  by  anything  without. 

2.  Thus  self-determined  being  exists 
dually — it  is  (a)  as  determining  and  (b)  as 
determined,  (a)  As  determining,  it  is  the 
active,  which  contains  merely  the  possibil- 
ity of  determinations ;  {b)  as  determined,  it 
is  the  passive  result — tbe  matter  upon 
which  the  subject  acts. 

3.  But  since  both  are  the  same  being, 
each  side  returns  into  itself : — (a)  as  de- 
termining or  active,  it  acts  only  upon  its 
own  determining,  and  (b)  as  passive  or  de- 
termined, it  is,  as  resaltof  the  former,  the 
self -same  active  itself.  Hence  its  move- 
ment is  a  movement  of  self-recognition — 
a  positing  of  distinction  which  is  cancel- 
led in  the  same  act.  (In  self-recognition 
something  is  made  an  object,  and  identi- 
fied with  the  subject  in  the  same  act.) 


Moreover,  the  determiner,  on  account  of 
its  pure  generality,  (i.  e.  its  having  no 
concrete  determinations  as  yet,)  can  only 
be  ideal — can  only  exist  as  the  Ego  exists 
in  thought ;  not  as  a  thingy  but  as  a  gener- 
ic entity.  The  passive  side  can  exist  on- 
ly as  the  self  exists  in  consciousness — as 
that  which  is  in  opposition  and  yet  in 
identity  at  the  same  time.  No  finite  ex- 
istence could  endure  this  contradiction, 
for  all  such  must  possess  a  nature  or  con- 
stitution which  is  self-determined ;  if  not, 
each  finite  coald  negate  all  its  properties 
and  qualities,  and  yet  remain  itself — just 
as  the  person  does  when  he  makes  abstrac- 
tion of  all,  in  thinking  of  the  Ego  or  pure 
self. 

Thus  we  find  again  our  former  conclu- 
sion.— All  finite  or  dependent  things  must 
originate  in  and  depend  upon  independent 
or  absolute  being,  which  must  be  an  Ego» 
The  Ego  has  the  form  of  Infinitude  (see 
chapter  II — the  infinite  is  its  own  other). 

Resum€n  The  first  chapter  states  the 
premises  which  Kant  lays  down  in  his 
Transcendental  ^Esthetic,  (Kritik  der  Rei- 
nen  Vemunft)  and  draws  the  true  logical 
conclusions  which  are  positive  and  not 
negative,  as  he  makes  them.  The  second 
chapter  gives  the  Spinosan  distinction  of 
the  Infinite  of  the  Imagination  and  Infinite 
of  Reason.  The  third  chapter  gives  the 
logical  results  which  Kant  should  have 
drawn  from  his  Transcendental  Logic. 
The  fourth  chapter  gives  Spinosa^s  funda- 
mental position  logically  completed,  and  is 
the  great  fundamental  position  of  Plato, 
Aristotle  and  Hegel,  with  reference  to  the 
Absolute. 


MUSIC  AS  A  FORM  OF  ART. 

[RmmI  twlbre  th«  St.  Lonia  Art  Sodetj,  Vebniuj,  18S7.I 


I.  Upon  Art-Criticisx. 
A  work  of  art  is  the  product  of  the  in- 
spired moment  of  the  artist.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  is  able  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  work  in  the  terms  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Hence  the  artist  is  not  in  a 
strict  sense  a  critic.  The  highest  order  of 
eritioism  must  endeavor  to  exhibit  the 
imity  of  the  work  by  showing  how  the 


various  motives  unfold  from  the  central 
thought.  Of  course,  the  artist  must  be 
rare  who  can  see  his  work  doubly — first 
sensuously,  and  then  rationally.  Only 
some  Michael  Angelo  or  Goethe  can  do 
this.  The  common  artist  sees  the  sensu- 
ous form  as  the  highest  possible  revelation 
— to  him  hi^feeUng  is  higher  than  the  in- 
telleotual  vision.    And  can  we  not  all — 
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critiGS  as  well  aa  artists — sympathize  with 
the  statement  that  the  mere  calculating 
intelleoty  the  cold  understanding,  ^^all 
light  and  no  heat,'^  can  never  rise  into  the 
realm  where  art  can  be  appreciated  ?  It  is 
only  when  we  contemplate  the  truly  specu- 
lative intellect — which  is  called  '^  love  '^  by 
the  mystics,  and  by  Swedenborg  ^'Love 
and  wisdom  united  in  a  Divine  Es- 
sence,"— that  we  demur  at  this  supreme 
elevation  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  The 
art  eritic  must  have  all  the  feeling  side  of 
his  nature  aroused,  as  the  first  condition  of 
bis  interpretation ;  and,  secondly,  he  must 
be  able  to  dissolve  into  thought  the 
emotions  which  arise  from  that  side*  If 
feeling  were  more  exalted  than  thought, 
this  would  be  impossible.  Such,  however, 
is  the  view  of  such  critics  as  the  Schlegels, 
who  belong  to  the  romantic  school.  They 
say  that  the  intellect  considers  only  ab- 
stractions, while  the  heart  is  affected  by 
the  concrete  whole,  ^^  Spectres  and  goi- 
tred  dwarfs  "  for  the  intellect,  but  ^'  beau- 
ty's rose  "  for  the  feeling  heart.  But  this 
all  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The  true 
art  critic  does  not  undervalue  feeling.  It 
is  to  him  the  essential  basis  upon  which 
he  builds.  Unless  the  work  of  art  affects 
his  feelings,  he  has  nothing  to  think  about ; 
he  can  go  no  further  \  the  work,  to  him,  is 
not  a  work  of  art  at  all.  But  if  he  is 
aroused  and  charmed  by  it,  if  his  emo- 
tional nature  is  stirred  to  its  depths,  and 
he  feels  inspired  by  those  spiritual  intima- 
tions of  Eternity  which  true  art  always 
excites,  then  he  has  a  content  to  work 
upon,  and  this  thinking  of  his,  amounts 
simply  to  a  recognition  in  other  forms,  of 
this  eternal  element,  that  glows  through  the 
work  of  art. 

Hence  there  is  no  collision  between  the 
artist  and  the  critic,  if  both  are  true  to 
their  ideal. 

It  certainly  is  no  injury  to  the  work  of 
art  to  show  that  it  treats  in  some  form  the 
Problem  of  Life,  which  is  the  mystery  of 
the  Christian  relsgioh*  It  is  no  deroga- 
tion to  Beethoven  to  show  how  he  has 
solved  a  problem  in  music,  just  as  Shak- 
speare  in  poetry,  and  Michael  Angelo  in 
painting*  Those  who  sje  content  with  the 
mere  feeling,  we  must  always  respect  if 
they  really  have  the  true  art  feeling,  just 


as  we  respect  the  simple  piety  of  the  un- 
educated peasant.  But  we  must  not  there- 
fore underrate  the  conscious  seizing  of 
the  same  thing, — ^not  place  St.  Augustine 
or  Martin  Luther  below  the  simple-minded 
peasant.  Moreover,  as  our  society  has  for 
its  aim  the  attainment  of  an  insight  into 
art  in  general,  and  not  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  any  particular  art,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  we  should  hold  by  the 
only  connecting  link — the  only  universal 
element — thought*  For  thought  has  not 
only  universal  content y  like  {eeling,  but 
also  universal /arm,  which  feeling  has  not. 
Another  reason  that  causes  persons  to 
object  to  art  interpretation,  is  perhaps 
that  such  interpretation  reminds  them  of 
the  inevitable  moral  appended  ad  nau- 
Beam  to  the  stories  that  delighted  our 
childhood.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  morals  are  put  forward  as  the 
object  of  the  stories.  The  art  critic  can 
never  admit  for  one  moment  that  it  is 
the  object  of  a  work  of  art  simply  to  be 
didactic.  It  is  true  that  all  art  is  a  means 
of  culture ;  but  that  is  not  its  object.  Its 
object  is  to  combine  the  idea  with  a  sensu- 
ous form,  so  as  to  embody,  as  it  were,  the 
Infinite;  and  any  motive  external  to  the 
work  of  art  itself,  is  at  once  felt  to  be  de- 
structive to  it. 

n.  Upon  thb  Intekprxtation  or  Abt. 

1.  The  Infinite  is  not  manifested  within 
any  particular  sphere  of  finitude,but  rather 
exhibits  itself  in  the  collision  of  a  Finite 
with  another  Finite  without  it.  For  a 
Finite  must  by  its  very  nature  be  limited 
from  without,  and  the  Infinite,  therefore, 
not  only  includes  any  given  finite  sphere, 
but  also  its  negation  (or  the  other  spheres 
which  joined  to  it  make  up  the  whole). 

2.  '^Art  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Infi- 
nite in  the  Finite,"  it  is  said.  Therefore, 
this  must  mean  that  art  has  for  its  prov- 
ince the  treatment  of  the  collisions  that 
necessarily  arise  between  one  finite  sphere 
and  another. 

3.  In  proportion  as  the  collision  portray- 
ed by  art  is  comprehensive,  and  a  type  of 
all  collisions  in  the  universe,  is  it  a  high 
work  of  art.  If,  then,  the  collision  is  on  a 
small  scale,  and  between  low  spheres,  it  is 
not  a  high  work  of  art. 
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4.  Bat  whether  the  oollision  presented 
be  of  a  high  order  or  of  a  low  order,  it 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  every  other 
collision — the  Infinite  is  always  like  itself 
in  all  its  manifestations.  The  lower  the 
collision,  the  more  it  becomes  merely  sym- 
bolical as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  less  it 
adequately  presents  the  Infinite. 

Thus  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  Bier- 
stadt,  which  rise  up  into  the  regions  of 
clearness  and  sanshine,  beyond  the  realms 
of  change,  do  this,  only  because  of  a  force 
that  contradicts  grayitation,  which  contin- 
ually abases  them.  The  contrast  of  the 
high  with  the  low,  of  the  clear  and  untram- 
melled with  the  dark  and  impeded,  sym- 
bolizes, in  the  most  natural  manner,  to 
every  one,  the  higher  conflicts  of  spirit. 
It  strikes  a  chord  that  vibrates,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  but,  nevertheless,  inevita- 
bly. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  the 
other  extreme  of  painting,  and  look  at  the 
**  Last  Judgment ''  of  Michael  Angelo,  or 
the  '^  Transfiguration ''  of  Raphael,  we  find 
comparatively  no  ambiguity ;  there  the  In- 
finite is  visibly  portrayed,  and  the  collision 
in  which  it  is  displayed  is  evidently  of  the 
highest  order. 

5.  Art,  from  its  definition,  must  relate 
to  Time  and  Space,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  grosser  elements  are  subordinated  and 
the  spiritual  adequately  manifested,  we 
find  that  we  approach  a  form  of  art  where- 
in the  form  and  matter  are  both  the  prod- 
ucts of  spirit. 

Thus  we  have  arts  whose  matter  is  taken 
from  (a)  Spctce^  (6)  Time^  and  (c)  Lan- 
guage  (the  product  of  Spirit). 

Space  is  the  grossest  material.  We  have 
on  its  plane,  I.  Architecture,  II.  Sculpture, 
and  III.  Painting.  (In  the  latter,  color 
and  perspective  give  the  artist  power  to 
represent  distance  and  magnitude,  and 
internality,  without  any  one  of  them,  in 
fact.  Upon  a  piece  of  ivory  no  larger  than 
a  man's  hand  a  ^^  Heart  of  the  Andes " 
might  be   painted.)     In  Time   we  have 

IV.  Music,  while  in  Language  we  have 

V.  Poetry  (in  the  three  forms  of  Epic,  Ly- 
ric, and  Dramatic)  as  the  last  and  highest 
of  the  forms  of  Art. 

'*'-  An  interpretation  of  a  work  of  art 
i  consist  in  a  translation  of  it  into 
rm  of  science.  Hence,  first,  one  must 


seize  the  general  content  of  it — or  the  col- 
lision portrayed.  Then,  secondly,  the  form 
of  art  employed  comes  in,  whether  it  be 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Music, 
or  Poetry.  Thirdly,  the  relation  which 
the  content  has  to  the  form,  brings  out  the 
superior  merits,  or  the  limits  and  defects 
of  the  work  of  art  in  question.  Thus,  at 
the  end,  we  have  universalized  the  piece 
of  art — digested  it,  as  it  were.  A  true  in- 
terpretation does  not  destroy  a  work  of 
art,  but  rather  furnishes  a  guide  to  its 
highest  enjoyment.  We  have  the  double 
pleasure  of  immediate  sensuous  enjoyment 
produced  by  the  artistic  execution,  and  the 
higher  one  of  finding  our  rational  nature 
mirrored  therein  so  that  we  recognize  the 
eternal  nature  of  Spirit  there  manifested. 

7.  The  peculiar  nature  of  music,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  arts,  will,  if  exhibited, 
best  prepare  us  for  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  it.  The  less  definitely  the  mode  of 
art  allows  its  content  to  be  seized,  the 
wider  may  be  its  application.  Landscape 
painting  may  have  a  very  wide  scope  for 
its  interpretation,  while  a  drama  of  Goethe 
or  Shakspeare  definitely  seizes  the  partic^ 
ulars  of  its  collision,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  its  sphere.  So  in  the  art  of  music, 
and  especially  instrumental  music.  Music 
does  not  portray  an  object  directly,  like 
the  plastic  arts,  but  it  calls  up  the  internal 
feeling  which  is  caused  by  the  object  itself. 
It  gives  us,  therefore,  a  reflection  of  our 
impressions  excited  in  the  immediate  con- 
templation of  the  object.  Thus  we  have  a 
reflection  of  a  reflection,  as  it  were. 

Since  its  material  is  Time  rather  than 
Space,  we  have  this  contrast  with  the 
plastic  arts :  Architecture,  and  more  es- 
pecially Sculpture  and  Painting,  are  oblig- 
ed to  select  a  special  moment  of  time  for 
the  representation  of  the  oollision.  As 
Goethe  shows  in  the  Laoooon,  it  will  not 
do  to  select  a  moment  at  random,  but  that 
point  of  time  must  be  chosen  in  which  the 
collision  has  reached  its  height,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  tension  of  all  the  elements 
that  enter  the  contest  on  both  sides.  A 
moment  earlier,  or  a  moment  later,  some 
of  these  elements  would  be  eliminated  from 
the  problem,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  work  destroyed.  When  this  proper  mo- 
ment is  seized  in  Sculpture «  as  in  the  Lao- 
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coon,  we  can  see  what  has  been  before  the 
present  moment,  and  easily  tell  what  will 
come  later.  In  Painting,  through  the  fact 
that  coloring  enables  more  subtle  effects  to 
be  wrought  out,  and  deeper  internal  move- 
ments to  be  brought  to  the  surface,  we  are 
not  so  closely  confined  to  the  ^^  supreme 
momenf  as  in  Sculpture.  But  it  is  in 
Music  that  we  first  get  entirely  free  from 
that  which  confines  the  plastic  arts.  Since 
its  form  is  time,  it  can  convey  the  whole 
movement  of  the  collision  from  its  incep- 
tion to  its  conclusion.  Hence  Music  is  su- 
perior to  the  Arts  of  Space,  in  that  it  can 
portray  the  internal  creative  process,  rath- 
er than  the  dead  results.  It  gives  us  the 
content  in  its  whole  process  of  develop- 
ment in  tL fluid  form,  while  the  Sculptor 
must  fix  it  in  a  frigid  form  at  a  certain 
stage.  Goethe  and  others  have  compared 
Music  to  Architecture^— the  latter  is  '^frozen 
Music" ;  but  they  have  not  compared  it  to 
Sculpture  nor  Painting,  for  the  reason 
that  in  these  two  arts  there  is  a  possibility 
of  seizing  the  form  of  the  individual  more 
definitely,  while  in  Architecture  and  Mu- 
sic the  point  of  repose  does  not  appear  as 
the  human  form,  but  only  as  the  more  gen- 
eral one  of  self-relation  or  harmony.  Thus 
quantitative  ratios — mathematical  laws — 
pervade  and  govern  these  two  forms  of 
Art. 

8.  Music,  more  definitely  considered, 
arises  from  vibrations,  producing  waves  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  cohesive  attraction 
of  some  body  is  attacked,  and  successful 
resistance  is  made  ;  if  not,  there  is  no  vi- 
bration. Thus  the  feeling  of  victory  over 
a  foreign  foe  is  conveyed  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary tones,  and  this  is  the  distinction 
of  tone  from  noise,  in  which  there  is  the 
irregularity  of  disruption,  and  not  the 
regularity  of  self- equality. 

Again,  in  the  obedience  of  the  whole 
musical  structure  to  its  fundamental  scale- 
note,  we  have  something  like  the  obedience 
of  Architecture  to  Gravity.  In  order  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  Gravity,  a  pillar  is 
necessary ;  for  the  solid  wall  does  not  iso- 
late sufficiently  the  function  of  support. 
With  the  pillar  we  can  have  exhibited  the 
effects  of  Gravity  drawing  down  to  the 
earth,  and  of  the  support  holding  up  the 
shelter.    The  pillar  in  classic  art  exhibits 


the  equipoise  of  the  two  tendencies.  In 
Romantic  or  Gothic  Architecture  it  exhib- 
its a  preponderance  of  the  aspiring  ten- 
dency— the  soaring  aloft  like  the  plant  to 
reach  the  light — a  contempt  for  mere  grav- 
ity— slender  pillars  seeming  to  be  let  down 
from  the  roof,  and  to  draw  up  something, 
rather  than  to  support  anything.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Symbolic  Architecture,  (as 
found  in  Egypt)  we  have  the  overwhelming 
power  of  gravity  exhibited  so  as  to  crush 
out  all  humanity — the  Pyramid,  in  whose 
shape  Gravity  has  done  its  work.  In  Mu- 
sic we  have  continually  the  conflict  of  these 
two  tendencies,  the  upward  and  down- 
ward. The  Music  that  moves  upward  and 
shows  its  ground  or  point  of  repose  in  the 
octave  above  the  scale-note  of  the  basis, 
corresponds  to  the  Gothic  Architecture. 
This  aspiring  movement  occurs  again  and 
again  in  chorals  ;  it — like  all  romantic  art 
— expresses  the  Christian  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life. 

ni.  Bbkthovsn's  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor. 
( Opus  27,  No.  2.) 

The  three  movements  of  this  sonata 
which  Beethoven  called  a  fantasie-sonatay 
are  not  arranged  in  the  order  commonly 
followed.  Usually  sonatas  begin  with  sn 
allegro  or  some  quick  movement,  and  pass 
over  to  a  slow  movement  —  an  adagio 
or  andante — and  end  in  a  quick  move- 
ment. The  content  here  treated  could  not 
allow  this  form,  and  hence  it  commences 
with  what  is  usually  the  second  movement. 
Its  order  is  I.  Adagio,  2.  Allegretto t  3.  Fi- 
nale (presto  agitato). 

(My  rule  with  reference  to  the  study  of 
art  may  or  may  not  be  interesting  to  oth- 
ers ;  it  is  this  : — always  to  select  a  master- 
piece, so  recognized,  and  keep  it  before 
me  until  it  yields  its  secret,  and  in  its  light 
[  am  able  to  see  common-place  to  be  what  it 
really  is,  and  be  no  longer  dazzled  by  it. 
It  requires  faith  in  the  commonly  received 
verdict  of  critics  and  an  immense  deal  of 
patience,  but  in  the  end  one  is  rewarded 
for  his  pains.  Almost  invariably  I  find 
immediate  impressions  of  uncultured  per- 
sons good  for  nothing.  It  requires  long 
familiarity  with  the  best  things  to  learn  to 
see  them  in  their  true  excellence.) 

This  sonata  is  called  by  the  Austrians 
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the  '*  Moonlight  Sonata/^  and  this  has  he- 
oome  the  popular  name  in  Amerioa.  It  is 
said  to  have  heen  written  by  Beethoven 
when  he  was  recoyering  from  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes  in  a  love-episode 
that  had  an  unfortunate  termination.  (See 
Marx's  ^'L.  v.  Beethoven,  Leben  und  Schaf- 
fen.''  From  this  magnificent  work  of  Art- 
CriticlBm,  I  have  drawn  the  outlines  of  the 
following  interpretation.)  The  object  of 
his  affection  was  a  certain  young  countess, 
Julia  Guicciardi;  and  it  appears  from 
Beethoven's  letter  to  a  friend  at  the  time 
(about  1800)  that  the  affection  was  mu- 
tual, but  their  difference  in  rank  pre- 
vented a  marriage.  When  this  sonata  ap- 
peared (in  1802)  it  was  inscribed  to  her. 

Adiigio. 

The  first  movement  is  a  soft,  floating 
movement,  portraying  the  soul  musing 
upon  a  memory  of  what  has  affected  it 
deeply.  The  surrounding  is  dim,  as 
seen  in  moonlight,  and  the  soul  is  lit  up 
by  a  reflected  light — a  glowing  at  the  mem- 
ory of  a  bliss  that  is  past.  It  is  not  strange 
that  this  has  been  called  the  Moonlight 
Sonata,  just  for  this  feeling  of  borrowed 
light  that  pervades  it.  As  we  gaze  into 
the  moon  of  memory,  we  almost  forget  the 
reflection,  and  fancy  that  the  sun  of  im- 
mediate consciousness  is  itself  present. 
But  anon  a  flitting  cloudlet  (a  twinge  of 
bitter  regret)  obscures  the  pale  beam,  or  a 
glance  at  the  landscape — not  painted  now 
with  colors  as  in  the  daytime,  but  only 
clare-obtcure — brings  back  to  us  the  sense 
of  our  separation  from  the  day  and  the 
real.  Sadly  the  soft  gliding  movement 
continues,  and  distant  and  more  distant 
grows  the  prospect  of  experiencing  again 
the  remembered  happiness.  Only  for  a 
passing  moment  can  the  throbbing  soul 
realize  in  its  dreams  once  more  its  full 
completeness,  and  the  plaintive  minor 
changes  to  major ;  but  the  spectral  form 
of  reuunciation  glides  before  its  face,  and 
the  soul  subsides  into  its  grief,  and  yields 
to  what  is  inevitable.  Downward  into  the 
depths  fall  its  hopes ;  only  a  sepulchral 
echo  comes  from  the  bass,  and  all  is  still. 
Marx  calls  this  'f  the  song  of  the  renoun- 
cing soul."  It  is  filled  with  the  feeling  of 
aeparation  and  regret ;  but  its  slow,  dreamy 


movement  is  not  that  of  stem  resolution, 
which  should  accompany  renunciation. 
Accordingly  we  have 

AUegreito* 

The  present  and  real  returns ;  we  no  lon- 
ger dwell  on  the  past ;  <' We  must  separate ; 
only  this  is  left."  In  this  movement  we 
awake  from  the  dream,  and  we  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  situation.  Its  content  is 
<'  Farewell,  then ;"  the  phrase  expressing 
this,  lingers  in  its  striving  to  shake  off  the 
grasp  and  get  free.  The  hands  will  not  let 
go  each  other.  The  phrase  runs  into  the 
next  and  back  to  itself,  and  will  not  be  out 
off.  In  the  trio  there  seems  to  be  the  echo- 
ing of  sobs  that  come  from  the  depth  of  the 
soul  as  the  sorrowful  words  are  repeated. 
The  buried  past  still  comes  back  and  holds 
up  its  happy  hours,  while  the  shadows  of 
the  gloomy  future  hover  before  the  two 
renunciants  I 

This  movement  is  very  short,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the 

Finale  {Presto  <igitato). 

"  No  grief  of  the  soul  that  can  be  con- 
quered except  through  action,"  says  Goethe 
— and  Beethoven  expresses  the  same  con- 
viction in  the  somewhat  sentimental  cor- 
respondence with  the  fair  countess.  This 
third  movement  depicts  the  soul  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  from  itself ;  to  cancel  its  in- 
dividualism through  contact  with  the  real. 

The  first  movement  found  the  being  of 
the  soul  involved  with  another — having, 
as  it  were,  lost  its  essence.  If  the  being 
upon  which  it  depends  reflects  it  back  by  a 
reciprocal  dependence,  it  again  becomes 
integral  and  independent.  This  can- 
not be ;  hence  death  or  renunciation.  But 
renunciation  leaves  the  soul  recoiling  upon 
its  finitude,  and  devoid  of  the  universality 
it  would  have  obtained  by  receiving  its 
being  through  another  which  reciprocally 
depended  upon  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
Goethe's  and  Beethoven's  solution — the 
soul  must  find  surcease  of  sorrow  through 
action,  through  will,  or  practical  self-de- 
termination. Man  becomes  univereal  in 
his  deed. 

How  fiercely  the  soul  rushes  into  the 
world  of  action  in  this  Finale  !  In  its  im- 
petuosity it  storms  through  life,  and  ever 
and  anon  falls  down  breathless  before  the 
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collision  irhich  it  enoonnters  in  leaping  the 
chasms  between  the  different  spheres.  In 
its  swoon  of  exhaastion  there  comes  up 
from  the  memory  of  the  past  the  ghost  of 
the  lost  loye  that  has  all  the  while  accom- 
panied him,  though  unnoticed,  in  his  fran- 
tic race.  Its  hollow  tones  reverberate 
through  his  being,  and  he  starts  from  his 
dream  and  drowns  his  memory  anew  in  the 
afcorm  of  action.  At  times  we  are  eleva- 
ted to  the  creative  moment  of  the  artist, 
and  feel  its  inspiration  and  lofty  enthu- 
siasm, but  again  and  again  the  exhausted 
soul  collapses,  and  the  same  abysmal  crash 
comes  in  at  the  bass  each  time.  The 
grimmest  loneliness,  that  touches  to  the 
core,  comes  intruding  itself  upon  our  rap- 
ture. Only  in  the  contest  with  the '4ast 
enemy"  we  feel  at  length  that  the  soul  has 
proved  itself  valid  in  a  region  where  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  sunder  and  divide  no 
more. 

This  solution  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
as  could  be  desired.  If  we  would  realise  the 
highest  solution,  we  must  study  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  especially  its  second  movement* 

lY.    Buthovkm's  Fifth  SvHFHOMTt 
{J' art  11.) 

Marx  finds  in  this  symphony  the  problem 
00  often  treated  by  Beethoven — the  collis- 
ion of  freedom  with  fate.  ''  Through 
night  to  day,  through  strife  to  victory  I'' 
Beethoven,  in  his  conversation  with 
Schindler,  speaking  of  the  first  '^  motive  " 
at  the  beginning,  said,  '^  Thus  Fate  knocks 
at  the  door."  This  knocking  of  Fate 
comes  in  continually  during  the  first  move- 
ment. ''  We  have  an  immense  struggle 
portrayed.  Life  is  a  struggle— this  seems 
to  be  the  content  of  this  movement."  The 
loul  finds  a  solution  to  this  and  sings  its 
pean  of  joy. 

In  the  second  movement  ^andante)  we 
have  an  expression  of  the  more  satisfac- 
tory solntion  of  the  Problem  of  Life,  which 
we  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the  Sonata 
above. 

It  ('<Tbe  storm-tossed  soul")  has    in 

that  consoling  thought  reached  the  harbor 

of  ii^ite  rest — ^infinite  rest  in  the  sense 

of  an  **  activity  which  is  a  true  repose*" 

The  sool  has  found  this  solution,  and 


repeats  it  over  to  assure  itself  of  its  reali- 
ty (1,  1, 1,  7, 1,  2,  1 — these  are  the  notes 
which  express  it).  Then  it  wishes  to  make 
the  experience  of  the  universality  of  this 
solution — it  desires  to  try  its  validity  in 
all  the  spheres  where  Fate  ruled  previously. 
It  sets  out  and  ascends  the  scale  three  steps 
at  a  time  (5,  1,  1,  2,  3—1,  3,  3,  4,  5)  it 
reaches  5  of  the  scale,  and  ought  to  reach  8 
the  next  time.  It  looks  up  to  it  as  the  ce- 
lestial sun  which  Gothic  Architecture  points 
toward  and  aspires  after.  Could  it  only 
get  there,  it  would  find  true  rest !  But  its 
command  of  this  guiding  thought  is  not 
yet  quite  perfect — it  cannot  wield  it  so  as 
to  fly  across  the  abyss  and  reach  that  place 
of  repose  without  a  leap— a  **  mortal  leap." 
For  the  ascent  by  threes  has  reached  a 
place  where  another  three  would  bring  it 
to  7  of  the  scale^the  point  of  absolute 
unrest ;  to  step  four,  is  to  contradict  the 
rhythm  or  method  of  its  procedure.  It 
pauses,  therefore,  upon  5 — it  tries  the  next 
three  thoughtfully  twice,  and  then,  hearing 
below  once  more  the  mocking  tones  of  Fate, 
it  springs  over  the  chasm  and  clutches  the 
support  above,  while  through  all  the 
spheres  there  rings  the  sound  of  exultation. 

But  to  reach  the  goal  by  a  leap— to  have 
no  bridge  across  the  gulf  at  the  end  of  the 
road — is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Hence  we  have  a  manifold  en- 
deavor—  a  striving  to  get  at  the  true 
method,  which  wanders  at  first  in  the 
darkness,  but  comes  at  length  to  the  light ; 
it  gets  the  proper  form  for  its  idea,  and 
gives  up  its  unwieldy  method  of  threes  (1, 
2,  3 — 3,  4,  5),  and  ascends  by  the  infinite 
form  of  1,  3,  5 — 3,  5,  8—5,  8,  3,  Ac,  which 
gives  it  a  complete  access  to,  and  control 
over,  all  above  and  below. 

The  complete  self- equipoise  expressed  in 
that  solution  which  comes  in  at  intervals 
through  the  whole,  and  the  bold  applica- 
tion of  the  first  method,  followed  by  the 
faltering  when  it  comes  to  the  defect — ^the 
grand  exultation  over  the  final  discovery 
of  the  true  methqd — ^all  these  are  inde- 
scribably charming  to  the  lover  of  music 
almost  the  first  time  he  listens  to  this  sym- 
phony, and  they  become  npon  repetition 
more  and  more  soggestive  of  the  highest 
that  art  can  give* 
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["Benazfct  npoD  Aldiomy  and  the  AlehemlJrtt,  thoiring 

\  by  JtaoM  HUler, 

We  hare  referred  in  a  previoas  article  to 
the  transition  of  Religion  into  Specalatiye 
Philosophy.  The  Mystics  who  present  this 
phase  of  thought,  ''express  themselves,  not 
in  those  universal  categories  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  race  has  formed  in  language  for  its 
utterance,  but  they  have  recourse  to  sym- 
bols more  or  less  ambiguous,  and  of  in- 
sufficient universality  to  stand  for  the 
Archetypes  themselves."  The  Alchemists 
belong  to  this  phase  of  spirit,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  draw  from  the  little  book  named 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  some  of  the  ev- 
idences of  this  position.  It  is  there  shown 
that  instead  of  the  transmutation  of  met- 
als, the  regeneration  of  man  was  in  view. 
Those  much-abused  men  agreed  that  'The 
highest  wisdom  consists  in  this,"  (quoting 
from  the  Arabic  author,  Alipili,)  ''for  man 
to  know  himself,  because  in  him  God  has 
placed  his  eternal  Word,  by  which  all 
things  were  made  and  upheld,  to  be  his 
Light  and  Life,  by  which  he  is  capable  of 
knowing  all  things,  both  in  time  and  eter- 
nity." Whil«  they  claim  explicitly  te  have 
as  object  of  their  studies  the  mysteries  of 
Spirit,  they  warn  the  reader  against  taking 
their  remarks  upon  the  metals  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  speak  of  those  who  do  so,  as 
being  in  error.  They  describe  their  pro- 
cesses in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  to  man 
alone ;  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to 
word  their  descriptions  so  as  to  be  utterly 
absurd  when  applied  to  anything  else.  In 
speaking  of  the  "Stone,"  they  refer  to 
three  states,  calling  them  black,  white  and 
red ;  giving  minute  descriptions  of  each, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  man  is  repre- 
sented, first,  as  in  a  ' 'fallen  condition  ;" 
secondly,  in  a  "repenting  condition ;"  and 
thirdly,  as  "made  perfect  through  grace." 
This  subordination  of  the  outer  to  the  in- 
ner, of  the  body  to  the  soul,  is  the  con- 
stantly recurring  theme.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing a  thing  not  yet  f«und — which  would 
be  the  case  with  a  stone  for  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals,  they  agree  in  describing 
the  "Stone''  as  already  known.  They  re- 
fer oonstantly  to  such  speculative  doctrines 


that  tha  PUIoMpher^i  Stone  wm  a  SymboL'*— PaUbb«d 

New  York,  1867.] 

as  "Nature  is  a  whole  everywhere,"  show- 
ing that  their  subject  possesses  universali- 
ty. This  metal  or  mineral  is  described 
thus :  "Minerals  have  their  roots  in  the 
air,  their  heads  and  tops  in  the  earth.  Our 
Mercury  is  aerial ;  look  for  it,  therefore,  in 
the  air  and  the  earth."  The  author  of  the 
work  from  which  we  quote  the  passage, 
says  by  way  of  comment :  "In  this  passage 
'Minerals'  and  'our  Mercury'  refer  to 
the  same  thing,  and  it  is  the  subject  of 
Alchemy,  the  Stone  ;  and  we  diay  remem- 
ber that  Plato  is  said  to  have  defined  or 
described  Man  as  a  growth  having  his  root 
in  the  air,  his  tops  in  the  earth.  Man 
walks  indeed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
as  if  nothing  impeded  his  vision  of  heaven ; 
but  he  walks  nevertheless  at  the  bottom  of 
*  the  atmosphere,  and  between  these  two, 
his  root  in  air,  he  must  work  out  his  salva- 
tion." A  great  number  of  these  "Hermet- 
ic writers"  established  their  reputation  for 
wit  and  wisdom  by  discoveries  in  the  prac- 
tical world,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  men  as  Roger  Bacon,  Van  Bel- 
mont, Ramond  LuUi,  Jerome  Cardan,  Ge- 
ber,  ("The  Wise"),  Avicenna,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others  not 
inferior,  could  have  deceived  themselves 
as  the  modern  theory  implies,  vix  :  that 
they  were  searching  a  chemical  recipe  for 
the  manufacture  of  gold.  The  symbolic 
form  of  statement  was  esteemed  at  that 
time  as  the  highest  form  of  popular  expo- 
sition for  the  Infinite  and  the  religious 
problems  concerning  God,  the  Soul  and  the 
Universe.  It  seems  that  those  writers  con- 
sidered such  words  as  "God,"  "Spirit," 
"Heaven,"  and  words  of  like  deep  import, 
as  not  signifying  the  thing  intended  only 
so  far  as  the  one  who  used  them,  compre* 
bended  them.  Thus,  if  God  was  spoken 
of  by  one  who  sensuously  imaged  Him, 
here  was  idolatry,  and  the  second  com- 
mandment was  broken.  To  the  Platonist, 
"God"  was  the  name  of  the  Absolute  Uni- 
versal, and  hence  included  subject  as  weU 
as  object  in  thinking.  Hence  if  one  ob- 
jectified Qod  by  conceiving  Him,  he  neees* 
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sarilj  limited  God^  or  rather,  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  Him.  Said  Seztas,  the 
Pythagorean  :  ^'  Do  not  inyestigate  the 
name  of  God,  heoause  you  will  not  find  it. 
For  everything  which  is  called  hy  a  name, 
receives  its  appellation  from  that  which  is 
more  worthy  than  itself,  so  that  it  is  one 
person  that  calls,  and  another  that  hears. 
Who  is  it,  therefore,  that  has  given  a  name 
to  God  ?  Gody  however,  is  not  a  name  for 
God,  bat  an  indication  of  what  we  conceive 
of  him.''  From  such  passages  we  can  see 
why  the  Alchemists  called  this  ^^Ineffable 
One,''  Mercuri/y  Luna^  Soly  Argent  vive, 
PhcdnUf  Sulphur,  Antimony j  Elixir ^  Alca- 
he$tf  SiUt,  and  other  whimsical  names,  let- 
ting the  predicates  applied  determine  the 
nature  of  what  was  meant.  If  a  writer, 
speaking  of  ^^Alcahest,"  should  say  that  it 
is  a  somewhat  that  rises  in  the  east,  and 
sets  in  the  west,  gives  light  to  the  earth, 
and  oaases  the  growth  of  plants  by  its 
heat,  Ac,  we  should  not  misunderstand 
his  meaning — it  would  be  giving  us  the  na- 
ture of    the   thing  without  the  common 


name.  Every  one  attaches  some  sort  of 
significance  to  the  words  "Life,"  "God," 
"Reason,"  "Instinct,"  Ac,  and  yet  who 
comprehends  them  ?  It  Is  evident  that  in 
most  cases  the  word  stands  for  the  thing, 
and  hence  when  one  speaks  of  such  things 
by  name,  the  hearer  yawns  and  looks  list- 
less, as  if  he  thought :  "Well,  I  know  all 
about  that — I  learned  that  when  a  child,  in 
the  Catechism."  The  Alchemists  (and 
Du  Fresnoy  names  nearly  a  thousand  of 
these  prolific  writers)  determined  that  no 
one  should  flatter  himself  that  he  knew  the 
nature  of  the  subject  before  he  saw  the 
predicates  applied.  Hence  the  strange 
names  about  which  such  spiritual  doctrines 
were  inculcated.  "If  we  have  concealed 
anything,"  says  Geber,  "ye  sons  of  learn- 
ing, wonder  not,  for  we  have  not  concealed 
it  from  you,  but  have  delivered  it  in  such 
language  as  that  it  may  be  hid  from  evil 
men,  and  that  the  unjust  and  vile  might 
not  know  it.  But,  ye  eons  of  Truth,  search, 
and  you  shall  find  this  most  excellent  gift 
of  God,  which  he  has  reserved  for  you." 


EDITO 

ORIGINALITY. 

It  is  natural  that  in  America  more  than 
elsewhere,  there  should  be  a  popular  de- 
mand for  originality.  In  Europe,  each 
nation  has,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  ac- 
cumulated a  stock  of  its  own  peculiar  cre- 
ations. America  is  sneered  at  for  the  lack 
of  these.  We  have  not  had  time  as  yet  to 
develop  spiritual  capital  on  a  scale  to  cor- 
respond to  our  material  pretensions. 
Hence,  we,  as  a  people,  feel  very  sensitive 
on  this  point,  and  whenever  any  new  lite- 
rary enterprise  is  started,  it  is  met  on 
every  hand  by  inquiries  like  these :  '^  Is  it 
original,  or  only  an  importation  of  Euro- 
pean ideas  ?"  "  Why  not  publish  some- 
thing indigenous?"  It  grows  cynical  at 
the  sight  of  erudition,  and  vents  its  spleen 
with  indignation:  "Why  rifle  the  graves 
of  centuries?  Tou  are  no  hyena!  Does 
not  the  spring  bring  forth  its  flowersj  and 
every  sommer  Its  swarms  of  gnats  ?  Why 
build  a  bridge  of  rotten  coffin  planks,  or 
wear  a  wedding  garment  of  mummy  wrap- 


RIALS. 

page  ?  Why  desecrate  the  Present,  by  of- 
fering it  time-stained  paper  from  the 
shelves  of  the  Past  ?" 

In  so  far  as  these  inquiries  are  addressed 
to  our  own  undertaking,  we  have  a  word  to 
offer  in  self-justiflcation.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  originality  of  the  right  stamp. 
An  originality  which  cherishes  its  own  lit- 
tle idiosyncrasies  we  despise.  If  we  must 
differ  from  other  people,  let  us  differ  in 
having  a  wide  cosmopolitan  culture.  "All 
men  are  alike  in  possessing  defects,"  says 
Goethe ;  "  in  excellencies  alone,  it  is,  that 
great  differences  may  be  found." 

What  philosophic  originality  may  be,  we 
hope  to  show  by  the  following  considera- 
tion: 

It  is  the  province  of  Philosophy  to  dis- 
solve and  make  clear  to  itself  the  entire 
phenomena  of  the  world.  These  pheno- 
mena consist  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  prod- 
ucts of  nature,  or  immediate  existence; 
second,  the  products  of  spirit,  including 
what  modifications  man  has  wrought  upon 
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the  fonner^  and  his  independent  creations. 
These  spiritaal  products  may  be  again 
subdivided  into  practical  (in  which  the 
will  predominates) — the  institutions  of 
civilisation — and  tkeoretical  (in  which 
the  intellect  predominates) — art.  religion, 
science,  &c.  Not  only  must  Fhilosophy 
explain  the  immediate  phenomena  of  na- 
ture— it  must  also  explain  the  mediate 
phenomena  of  spirit.  And  not  only  are  the 
institutions  of  civilization  proper  objects 
of  study,  but  still  more  is  this  theoretic 
side  that  which  demands  the  highest  activ- 
ity of  the  philosopher. 

To  examine  the  thoughts  of  man — to  un- 
ravel them  and  make  them  clear — ^must 
constitute  the  earliest  emplovment  of  the 
speculative  thinker ;  his  first  business  is  to 
comprehend  the  thought  of  the  world ;  to 
dissolve  for  himself  the  solutions  which 
have  dissolved  the  world  before  him. 
Hence,  the  prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  far 
higher  to  be  an  '^  original  investigator '^ 
than  to  be  epgaged  in  studying  the 
thoughts  of  others,  leaves  out  of  view  the 
fact  that  the  thoughts  of  other  men  are 
just  as  much  objective  phenomena  to  the 
individual  philosopher  as  the  ground  he 
walks  on.  They  need  explanation  just  as 
much.  If  I  can  explain  the  thoughts  of 
the  profoundest  men  of  the  world,  and 
make  clear  wherein  they  differed  among 
themselves  and  from  the  truth,  certainly 
I  am  more  original  than  they  were.  For 
is  not  ^'originaP'  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 

f\rimarine88y  of  approximation  to  the  abso- 
ute,  universal  truth  ?  He  who  varies  from 
the  truth  must  be  secondary,  and  owe  his 
deflections  to  somewhat  alien  to  his  being, 
and  therefore  be  himself  subordinate 
thereto.  Only  the  Truth  makes  Free  and 
Original.  How  many  people  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  own  originality !  If  an  abso- 
lute Science  should  be  discovered  by  any- 
body, we  could  all  become  absolutely  orig- 
inal by  mastering  it.  So  much  as  I  have 
mastered  of  science,  I  have  dissolved  into 
me,  and  have  not  left  it  standing  alien 
and  opposed  to  me,  but  it  is  now  my  own. 
Our  course,  then,  in  the  practical  endea- 
vor to  elevate  the  tone  of  American  think- 
ing, is  plain :  we  must  furnish  convenient 
access  to  the  deepest  thinkers  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  To  prepare  transla- 
tions and  commentary,  together  with  orig- 
inal exposition,  is  our  object.  Originality 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Once  disciplined 
in  Speculative  thought,  the  new  growths  of 
our  national  life  will  farnlsh  us  objects 
whose  comprehension  shall  constitute 
original  philosophy  without  parallel. 
Meanwhile  it  must  be  confessed  that  those 
who  set  up  this  cry  for  originality  are  not 
best  employed.  Their  ideals  are  common- 
place»  and  their  demand  is  too  easily  sat- 
sfied  with  the  mere  whimsioali  and  they 


do  not  readily  enough  distinguish  there- 
from the  excellent. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

Thus  far  the  articles  of  this  joaraal 
have  given  most  prominence  to  art  in  its 
various  forms.  The  speculative  content 
of  art  is  more  readily  seen  than  that  of 
any  other  form,  for  the  reason  that  ita 
sensuous  element  allows  a  more  genial  ex- 
position. The  critique  of  the  Second  Part 
of  Faust,  by  Rosencrants,  published  in 
this  number,  is  an  eminent  example  of  the 
effect  which  the  study  of  Speculative  Phil- 
osophy has  upon  tne  analytical  under- 
standing. Is  not  the  professor  of  logic 
able  to  follow  the  poet,  and  interpret  the 
products  of  his  creative  imagination  ?  The 
portion  of  HegePs  Esthetics,  published  in 
this  number,  giving,  as  it  does,  the  histor- 
ical groundwork  of  art,  furnishes  in  a 
genial  form  an  outline  of  the  Philosophy 
of  History.  Doubtless  the  characteristics 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  make  it  difficult 
to  see  in  art  what  it  has  for  such  nations 
as  the  Italians  and  Germans ;  we  have  the 
reflective  intellect,  and  do  not  readily  at- 
tain the  standpoint  of  the  creative  imagin- 
ation.   

STYLE. 

In  order  to  secure  against  ambiguity,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  inelegant 
repetitions,  and,  to  give  to  a  limiting  clause 
its  proper  degree  of  subordination,  such 
devices  as  parentheses,  dashes,  etc.,  have 
to  be  used  to  such  a  degree  as  to  disfigure 
the  page.  Capitals  and  italics  are  also 
used  without  stint  to  mark  important 
words.  The  adjective  has  frequently  to  be 
used  substantively,  and,  if  rare,  this  use  is 
marked  by  commencing  it  with  a  capital* 

There  are  three  styles,  which  correspond 
to  the  three  grades  of  intellectual  culture. 
The  sensuous  stage  uses  simple,  categori- 
cal sentences,  and  relates  facts,  while  the 
reflective  stage  uses  hypothetical  ones,  and 
marks  relations  between  one  fact  and 
another;  it  introduces  antithesis.  The 
stage  of  the  Reason  uses  the  disjunctive 
sentence,  and  makes  an  assertion  exhaust- 
ive, by  comprehending  in  it  a  multitude 
of  interdepend  en  cies  and  exclusions. 'Thus 
it  happens  that  the  style  of  a  Hegel  is  very 
difficult  to  master,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
lated adequately  into  the  sensuous  style, 
although  many  have  tried  it.  A  person  is 
very  apt  to  blame  the  style  of  a  deep 
thinker  when  he  encounters  him  for  the 
first  time.  It  requires  an  **  expert  swim- 
mer "  to  follow  the  discourse,  but  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  mind  has  not 
acquired  the  strength  requisite  to  grasp  in 
one  thought  a  wide  extent  of  conceptions. 
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THE    MONADOLOGY. 

[TmiilAtad  from  the  French  of  Laasm,  bj  F.  H.  Hxboi.] 


1.  The  Monad;  of  which  we  shall  here 
speak,  IB  merely  a  simple  substance  enter- 
ing into  those  which  are  compound ;  sim- 
ple, that  is  to  say,  without  parts. 

2.  And  there  must  be  simple  substancecf, 
since  there  are  compounds;  for  the  com- 
poand  is  only  a  collection  or  aggregate  of 
simples. 

3.  Where  there  are  no  parts,  neither  ex- 
tension, nor  figure,  nor  divisibility  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  these  Monads  are  the  yeritable 
Atoms  of  Nature — in  one  word,  the  Ele- 
ments of  things. 

4.  There  is  thus  no  danger  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in 
which  a  simple  substance  can  perish  natu- 
rally. 

5.  For  the  same  reason,  there  is  no  way 
io  which  a  simple  substance  can  begin 
oatarally,  since  it  could  not  be  formed  by 
composition. 

6.  Therefore  we  may  say  that  the  Mo- 
nads can  neither  begin  nor  end  in  any 
other  way  th&n  all  at  once;  that  is  to 
say,  they  cannot  begin  except  by  creation, 
nor  end  except  by  annihilation ;  whereas 
that  which  is  compounded,  begins  and  ends 
by  parts. 

7.  There  is  also  no  intelligible  way  in 
which  a  Monad  can  be  altered  or  changed 
in  its  interior  by  any  other  creature,  since 
it  would  be  impossible  to  transpose  any- 
thing in  it,  or  to  conceive  in  it  any  in- 
ternal   movement — any    movement    ex- 
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cited,  directed,  augmented  or  diminished 
within,  such  as  may  take  place  in  com- 
pound bodies,  where  there  is  change  of 
parts.  The  Monads  have  no  windows 
through  which  anything  can  enter  or  go 
forth.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  ac- 
cidents to  detach  themselves  and  go  forth 
from  the  substances,  as  did  formerly  the 
Sensible  Species  of  the  ■  Schoolmen.  Ac- 
cordingly, neither  substance  nor  accident 
can  enter  a  Monad  from  without. 

8.  Nevertheless  Monads  must  have  qual- 
ities— otherwise  they  would  not  even  be 
entities ;  and  if  simple  substances  did  not 
differ  in  their  qualities,  there  would  be  no 
means  by  which  we  could  become  aware  of 
the  changes  of  things,  since  all  that  is  in 
compound  bodies  is  derived  from  simple 
ingredients,  and  Monads,  being  without 
qualities,  would  be  indistinguishable  one 
from  another,  seeing  also  they  do  not  dif- 
fer in  quantity.  Consequently,  a  plenum 
being  supposed,  each  place  could  in  any 
movement  receive  only  the  just  equivalent 
of  what  it  had  had  before,  and  one  state 
of  things  would  be  indistinguishable  from 
another. 

9.  Moreover,  each  Monad  must  differ 
from  every  other,  for  there  are  never  two 
beings  in  nature  perfectly  alike,  and  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  internal 
difference,  or  one  founded  on  some  intrin- 
sic denomination. 

V    10.  I  take  it  for  granted^  forthermorei 
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that  every  created  being  is  subject  to 
change — consequently  the  created  Monad ; 
and  likewise  that  this  change  is  continual 
in  each. 

11.  It  followsj  from  what  we  have  now 
said,  that  the  natural  changes  of  Monads 
proceed  from  an  internal  principle,  since 
no  external  cause  can  influence  the  interior. 

12.  But,  besides  the  principle  of  change, 
there  must  also  be  a  detail  of  changes, 
embracing,  so  to  speak,  the  specification 
and  the  variety  of  the  simple  substances. 

13.  This  detail  must  involve  multitude 
in  unity  or  in' simplicity  :  for  as  all  natu- 
ral changes  proceed  by  degrees,  something 
changes  and  something  remains,  and  con- 
sequently there  must  be  in  the  simple  sub- 
stance a  plurality  of  affections  and  rela- 
tions, although  there  are  no  parts. 

14.  This  shifting  state,  which  involves 
and  represents  multitude  in  unity,  or  in 
the  simple  substance,  is  nothing  else  than 
what  we  call  Perception,  which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  apperception^ 
or  consciousness,  as  will  appear  in  the  se- 
quel. Here  it  is  that  the  Cartesians  have 
especially  failed,  making  no  account  of 
those  perceptions  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious. It  is  this  that  has  led  them  to 
suppose  that  spirits  are  the  only  Monads, 
and  that  there  are  no  souls  of  brutes  or 
othei*  Entelechies.  It  is  owing  to  this  that 
they  have  vulgarly  confounded  protracted 
torpor  with  actual  death,  and  have  fallen 
in  with  the  scholastic  prejudice,  which  be- 
lieves in  souls  entirely  separate.  Hence, 
also,  ill  affected  minds  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  soul  is  mortal. 

15.  The  action  of  the  internal  principle 
which  causes  the  change,  or  the  passage 
from  one  perception  to  another,  may  be 
called  Appetition.  It  is  true,  the  desire 
cannot  always  completely  attain  to  every 
perception  to  which  it  tends,  but  it  always 
attains  to  something  thereof,  and  arrives 
at  new  perceptions. 

16.  We  experience  in  ourselves  the  fact 
of  multitude  in  the  simple  substance,  when 
we  find  that  the  least  thought  of  which  we 
are  conscious  includes  a  variety  in  its  ob- 
ject. Accordingly,  all  who  admit  that  the 
soul  is  a  simple  substance,  are  bound  to 
admit  this  multitude  in  the  Monad,  and 


Mr.  Boyle  should  not  have  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  this  admission,  as  he  has  done  in 
his  dictionary — Art.  Rorarius. 

17.  Besides,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Perception  and  its  consequences  are  inex- 
plicable by  mechanical  causes — that  is  to 
say,  by  figures  and  motions.  If  we  imag- 
ine a  machine  so  ^constructed  as  to  pro- 
duce thought,  sensation,  perception,  we 
may  conceive  it  magnified — ^the  same  pro- 
portions being  preserved — to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  one  might  enter  it  like  a  mill. 
This  being  supposed,  we  should  find  in  it  on 
inspection  only  pieces  which  impel  each 
other,  but  nothing  which  can  explain  a 
perception.  It  is  in  the  simple  substance, 
therefore — not  in  the  compound,  or  in 
machinery — that  we  must  look  for  that 
phenomenon  ;  and  in  the  simple  substance 
we  find  nothing  else — nothing,  that  is,  but 
perceptions  and  their  changes.  Therein 
also,  and  therein  only,  consist  all  the  inter- 
nal acts  of  simple  substances. 

18.  We  might  give  the  name  of  Entel- 
echies to  all  simple  substances  or  created 
Monads,  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  them  a 
certain  completeness  (perfection),  {Jx^^^^ 
rb  hfreXe^),  There  is  a  sufficiency  (aivupKtia) 
which  makes  them  the  sources  of  their  own 
internal  actions,  and,  as  it  were,  incorpo- 
real automata. 

19.  If  we  choose  to  give  the  name  of 
soul  to  all  that  has  perceptions  and  de- 
sires, in  the  general  sense  which  1  have 
just  indicated,  all  simple  substances  or 
created  Monads  may  be  called  souls.  But 
as  sentiment  is  something  more  than  sim- 
ple perception,  I  am  willing  that  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Monads  and  Entelechies  shall 
suffice  for  those  simple  substances  which 
have  nothing  but  perceptions,  and  that  the 
term  souls  shall  be  confined  to  those  whose 
perceptions  are  more  distinbt,  and  accom- 
panied by  memory. 

20.  For  we  experience  in  oaraelves  a 
state  in  which  we  remember  nothing,  and 
have  no  distinct  perception,  as  when  we 
are  in  a  swoon  or  in  a  profound  and 
dreamless  sleep.  In  this  state  the  soul 
does  not  differ  sensibly  from  a  simple 
Monad;  but  since  this  state  is  not  perma- 
nent, and  since  the  soul  delivers  herself 
from  it,  she  is  something  more. 
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21.  And  it  does  not  by  any  means  fol- 
loVj  in  that  case,  that  the  simple  sub- 
stance is  without  perception :  that,  indeed, 
is  impossible,  for  the  reasons  given  aboye; 
for  it  cannot  perish,  neither  can  it  subsist 
without  affection  of  some  kind,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  its  perception.  But 
where  there  is  a  great  number  of  minute 
perceptions,  and  where  nothing  is  distinct, 
one  is  stunned,  as  when  we  turn  round  and 
round  in  continual  succession  in  the  same 
direction;  whence  arises  a  yertigo, which 
may  cause  us  to  faint,  and  which  prevents 
us  from  distinguishing  anything.  And 
possibly  death  may  projluce  this  state  for 
a  time  in  animals. 

22.  And  as  every  present  condition  of  a 
simple  substance  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  its  antecedent  condition,  so  its  present 
is  big  with  its  future. 

23.  Then,  as  on  awaking  from  a  state  of 
stupor,  we  become  conscious  of  our  per- 
ceptions, we  must  have  had  perceptions, 
althouj^h  unconscious  of  them,  immedi- 
ately before  awaking.  For  each  percep- 
tion can  have  no  other  natural  origin  but 
an  antecedent  perception,  as  every  motion 
must  be  derived  from  one  which  preceded 
it. 

24.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  there  were 
no  distinction — no  relief,  so  to  speak — no 
enhanced  flavor  in  our  perceptions,  we 
should  contiaue  forever  in  a  state  of  stu- 
por ;  and  this  is  the  condition  of  the  naked 
Monad. 

25.  And  so  we  see  that  nature  has  given 
to  animals  enhanced  perceptions,  by  the 
care  which  she  has  taken  to  furnish  them 
with  organs  which  collect  many  rays  of 
light  and  many  undulations  of  air,  in- 
creasing their  efficacy  by  their  union. 
There  is  something  approaching  to  this  in 
odor,  in  tasttf,  in  touch,  and  perhaps  in  a 
multitude  of  other  senses  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge.  I  shall  presently  ex- 
plain how  that  which  passes  in  the  soul 
represents  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
organs. 

20.  Memory  gives  to  the  soul  a  kind  of 
consecutive  action  which  imitates  reason, 
but  must  be  distinguished  from  it.  We 
observe  that  animals,  having  a  perception 
of  something  which  strikes  them,  aiikd.of 


which  they  have  previously  had  a  similar 
perception,  expect^  through  the  represen- 
tation of  their  memory,  the  recurrence  of 
that  which  was  associated  with  it  in  their 
previous  perception,  and  incline  to  the 
same  feelings  which .  they  then  had.  For 
example,  when  we  show  dogs  the  cane, 
they  remember  the  pain  which  it  caused 
them,  and  whine  and  run. 

27.  And  the  lively  imagination,  which 
strikes  and  excites  them,  arises  from  the 
magnitude  or  the  multitude  of  their  pre- 
vious perceptions.  For  often  a  powerful 
impression  produces  suddenly  the  effect  of 
long  habit,  or  of  moderate  perceptions 
often  repeated. 

28.  In  men  as  in  brutes,  the  consecntive- 
ness  of  their  perceptions  ia  due  to  the 
principle  of  memory — like  empirics  in 
medicine,  who  have  only  practice  without 
theory.  And  we  are  mere  empirics  in 
three -fourths  of  our  acts.  For  example, 
when  we  expect  that  the  .sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, we  judge  so  empirii^aUy,  because 
it  has  always  risen  hitherto.  Only  the  as- 
tronomer judges  by  an  act  of  reason. 

29.  But  the  cognition  of  necessary  and 
eternal  truths  is  that  which  distinguishes 
us  from  mere  animals.  It  is  this  which 
gives  us  Reason  and  Science,  and  raises 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of 
God ;  and  it  is  this  in  us  which  we  call  a 
reasonable  soul  or  spirit. 

30.  It  is  also  by  the  cognition  of  neces- 
sary truths,  and  by  their  abstractions,  that 
we  rise  to  acts  of  reflection,  which  give  us 
the  idea  of  that  which  calls  itself  ^n,^' 
and  which  lead  us  to  consider  that  this  or 
that  is  in  us.  And  thu^,  while  thinking  of 
ourselves,  we  think  of  Being,  of  substance, 
simple  or  compound,  of  the  immaterial, 
and  of  Qod  himself.  We  conceive  that 
that  which  in  us  is  limited,  is  in  him  with- 
out limit.  And  these  reflective  acts  fur- 
nish the  principal  objects  of  our  reason- 
ings. 

31.  Our  reasonings  are  founded  on  two 
great  principles,  that  of  ''  Coniradiction^^^ 
by  virtue  of  which  we  judge  that  to  be 
false  which  involves  contradiction,  and 
that  to  be  true  which  is  opposed  to,  or 
which  contradicts  the  false. 

32.  And  that  of  the  ^^  Sufficient  IU(uoth^* 
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by  virtue  of  which  we  judge  that  no  fact 
can  be  real  or  existent,  no  statement  true, 
unless  there  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is 
thus^  and  not  otherwise,  although  these 
reasons  very  often  cannot  be  known  to  us. 

33.  There  are  also  two  sorts  of  truths — 
those  of  reasoning  and  those  of  fact. 
Truths  of  reasoning  are  necessary,  and 
their  opposite  is  impossible  ;  those  of  fact 
are  contingent,  and  their  opposite  is  possi- 
ble. When  a  truth  is  necessary,  we  may 
discover  the  reason  of  it  by  analysis,  re-* 
solving  it  into  simpler  ideas  and  truths, 
until  we  arrive  at  those  which  are  ulti- 
mate.* 

34.  It  is  thus  that  mathematicians  by 
analysis  reduce  speculative  theorems  and 
practical  canons  to  definitions,  axioms  and 
postulates. 

35.  And  finally,  there  are  simple  ideas 
of  which  no  definition  can  be  given;  thero 
are  also  axioms  and  postulates, — in  one 
word,  ultimate  •  principles,  which  cannot 
and  need  not  be  proved.  And  these  are 
"  Identical  Propositions,"  of  which  the  op- 
posite contains  an  express  contradiction. 

36.  But  there  must  also  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  truths  contingent,  or  truths  of 
fact — that  is,  for  the  series  of  things  dif- 
fused through  the  universe  of  creatures — 
or  else  the  process  of  resolving  into  partic- 
ular reasons  might  run  into  a  detail  with- 
out bounds,  on  account  of  the  immense 
variety  of  the  things  of  nature,  and  of  the 
infinite  division  of  bodies.  There  is  an 
infinity  of  figures  and  of  movements,  pres- 
ent and  past,  which  enter  into  the  efficient 
cause  of  my  present  writing ;  and  there  is 
an  infinity  of  minute  inclinations  and  dis- 
positions of  my  soul,  present  and  past, 
which  enter  into  the  final  cause  of  it. 

37.  And  as  all  this  detail  only  involves 
other  anterior  or  more  detailed  contingen- 
cies, each  one  of  which  again  requires  a 
similar  analysis  in  order  to  account  for  it, 
we  have  made  no  advance,  and  the  suffi- 
oient  or  final  reason  must  be  outside  of 
the  series  of  this  detail  of  contingencieSyf 
endless  as  it  may  be. 

38.  And  thus  the  final  reason  of  things 
must  be  found  in  a  necessary  Substance,  in 


which  the  detail  of  changes  exists  emi- 
nently as  their  source.  And  this  is  that 
which  we  call  God. 

39.  Now  this  Substance  being  a  sufficient 
reason  of  all  this  detail,  which  also  is  ev- 
erywhere linked  together,  there  is  bttt  one 
God,  and  this  God  suffices^ 

40.  We  may  also  conclude  that  this  su- 
preme Substance,  which  is  Only4^  Univer- 
sal, and  Necessary — having  nothing  out- 
side of  it  which  is  independent  of  it,  and 
being  a  simple  series  of  possible  beings — 
must  be  incapable  of  limits,  and  must  con- 
tain as  much  of  reality  as  is  possible. 

41.  Whence  it  follows  that  God  is 
perfect,  perfection  being  nothing  but 
the  magnitude  of  positive  reality  taken 
exactly,  setting  aside  the  limits  or  bounds 
in  that  which  is  limited.  And  there,  where 
there  are  no  bounds,  that  is  to  say,  in  God, 
perfection  is  absolutely  infinite. 

42.  It  follows  also  that  the  creatures 
have  their  perfections  from  the  influence 
of  God,  but  they  have  their  imperfections 
from  their  proper  nature,  incapable  of  ex- 
isting without  bounds ;  for  it  is  by  this 
that  they  are  distinguished  from  God. 

43.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  God  is  not 
only  the  source  of  existences,  but  also  of 
essences,  so  far  as  real,  or  of  that  which 
is  real  in  the  possible ;  b^^cause  the  divine 
understanding  is  the  reg)^n  of  eternal 
truths,  or  of  the  ideas  on  whkch  they  de- 
pend, and  without  Him  there  would  be 
nothing  real  in  the  possibilities,  amd  not 
only  nothing  existing,  but  also  nothing 
possible. 

44.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  be  a  real- 
ity in  the  essences  or  possibilities,  or  in 
the  eternal  truths,  this  reality  must  be 
founded  in  something  existing  and  actual, 
consequently  in  the  existence  of  the  nec- 
essary Being,  in  whom  essence  includes 
existence,  or  with  whom  it  is  sufficient  to 
be  possible  in  order  to  be  actual. 

45.  Thus  God  alone  (or  the  necessary 
Being)  possesses  this  privilege,  that  be 
must  exist  if  possible ;  and  since  nothing 
can  hinder  the  possibility  of  that  which 
includes  no  bounds,  no  negation,  and  con- 
sequently no  contradiction,  that  alone  is 
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safficient  to  establish  the  existence  of 
God  a  priori.  We  have  likewise  proved  it 
bj  the  reality  of  eternal  troths.  But  we 
have  also  just  proved  it  a  posteriori  bj 
showing  that,  since  contingent  beings  exists 
they  can  have  their  ultimate  and  sufficient 
reason  only  in  some  necessary  Being,  who 
contains  the  reason  of  his  existence  in 
himself. 

46.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  suppose, 
with  some,  that  eternal  verities,  being  de- 
pendent upon  Qod,  are  arbitrary,  and  de- 
pend upon  his  will,  as  Des  Cartes,  and 
afterward  M.  Poiret,  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived. This  is  true  only  of  contingent 
truths^  the  principle  of  which  is  fitness,  or 
the  choice  of  the  best;  wheroas  necessary 
truths  depend  solely  on  His  understanding, 
and  are  its  internal  object. 

47.  Thus  God  alone  is  the  primitive 
Unity,  or  the  simple  original  substance  of 
which  all  the  created  or  derived  Monads 
are  the  products ;  and  they  are  generated, 
10  to  speak,  by  continual  f  ulgurations  of 
the  Divinity,  from  moment  to  moment, 
bonnded  by  the  receptivity  of  the  creature, 
of  whose  existence  limitation  is  an  essen- 
tial condition* 

48.  In  God  is  Power^  which  is  the 
lource  of  all;  then  Knowledge,  which 
contains  the  detail  of  Ideas ;  and,  finally, 
Will,  which  generates  changes  or  products 
according  to  the  principle  of  optimism. 
And  this  answers  to  what,  in  created 
Monads,  constitutes  the  subject  or  the 
basis,  the  perceptive  and  the  appetitive 
faculty.  But  in  God  these  attributes  are 
absolutely  infinite  or  perfect,  and  in  the 
created  Monads,  or  in  the  Enteleohies  (or 
ptrfeetihabii»,  as  Hermolaus  Barbarus 
translates  this  word),  they  are  only  imita- 
tions according  to  the  measure  of  their 
perfection.  * 

49.  The  creature  is  said  to  act  exter- 
nally, in  so  far  as  it  possesses  perfection, 
and  to  suffer  from  another  (creature)  so 
far  as  it  is  imperfect.  So  we  ascribe  ac- 
tion to  the  Monad,  so  far  as  it  has  distinct 
perceptions,  and  passion,  so  far  as  its  per- 
ceptions are  confused. 

50.  And  one  creature  is  more  perfect 
than  another,  in  this :  that  we  find  in  it 
that  which  serves  to  account  a  priori  for 


what  passes  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore said  to  act  upon  the  other. 

51.  But  in  simple  substances  this  is 
merely  an  ideal  influence  of  one  Monad 
upon  another,  which  can  pass  into  effect 
only  by  the  intervention  of  God,  inas- 
much as  in  the  ideas  of  God  one  Monad 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  God,  in  regula- 
ting the  rest  from  the  commencement  of 
things,  shall  have  regard  to  it ;  for  since 
a  created  Monad  can  have  no  physical  in- 
fluence on  the  interior  of  another,  it  is 
only  by  this  means  that  one  can  be  de- 
pendent on  another. 

52.  And  hence  it  is  that  actions  and 
passions  in  creatures  are  mutual ;  for  God, 
comparing  two  simple  substances,  finds 
reasons  in  each  which  oblige  him  to  ac- 
commodate the  one  to  the  other.  Conse- 
quently that  which  is  active  in  one  view, 
is  passive  in  another — active  so  far  as 
what  we  clearly  discern  in  it  serves  to  ac- 
count for  that  which  takes  place  in  an- 
other, and  passive  so  far  as  the  reason  of 
that  which  passes  in  it  is  found  in  that 
which  is  clearly  discerned  in  another. 

53.  N0W4  as  in  the  ideas  of  God  there  is 
an  infinity  of  possible  worlds,  and  as  only 
one  can  existj  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  choice  of  God,  which  deter- 
mines him  to  one  rather  than  another. 

54.  And  this  reason  can  be  no  other 
than  fitness,  derived  from  the  different  de- 
grees of  perfection  which  these  worlds 
contain,  each  possible  world  having  a 
claim  to  exist  according  to  the  measure  of 
perfection  which  it  enfolds. 

55.  And  this  is  the  cause  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  Best,  which  the.  wisdom  of 
God  discerns,  which  his  goodness  chooses, 
and  his  power  effects. 

56.  And  this  connection,  or  this  accom- 
modation of  all  created  things  to  each, 
and  of  each  to  all,  implies  in  each  simple 
substance  relations  which  express  all  the 
rest.  Each,  accordingly,  is  a  living  and 
perpetual  mirror  of  the  universe. 

57.  And  as  the  same  city  viewed  from 
different  sides  appears  quite  different,  and 
is  perspectively  multiplied,  so,  in  the  in- 
finite multitude  of  simple  substances, 
there  are  given,  as  it  were,  so  many  differ- 
ent worlds  which  yet  are  only  the  perspeo- 
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tires  of  a  siDglo  one,   according  to  the 
different  points  of  view  of  each  Monad. 

58.  And' this  is  the  way  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  variety  with  the  greatest 
possible  order — that  is  to  say,  the  way  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  perfection. 

59.  Thus  this  hypothesis  (which  I  may 
Tenture  to  pronounce  demonstrated)  is  the 
only  one  which  properly  exhibits  the  great- 
ness of  God.  And  this  Mr.  Boyle  acknow- 
ledges, when  in  his  dictionary  (Art.  Rora- 
rius)  he  objects  to  it.  He  is  even  disposed 
to  think  that  I  attribute  too  much  to  God, 
that  I  ascribe  to  him  impossibilities ;  but 
he  can  allege  no  reason  for  the  impossibil- 

.  ity  of  this  universal  harmony,  by  which 
each  substance  expresses  exactly  the  per- 
fections of  all  the  rest  through  its  rela- 
tions with  them. 

60.  We  see,  moreover,  in  that  which  I 
have  just  stated,  the  a  priori  reasons  why 
things  could  not  be  other  than  they  are. 
God,  in  ordering  the  whole,  has  respect  to 
each  part,  and  specifically  to  each  Monad, 
whose  nature  being  representative,  is  by 
nothing  restrained  from  representing  the 
whole  of  things,  although,  it  is  true,  this 
representation  must  needs  be  confused,  as 
it  regards  the  detail  of  the  universe,  and 
ean  be  distinct  only  in  relation  to  a  small 
part  of  things,  that  i^,  in  relation  to  those 
which  are  nearest,  or  whose  relations  to 
any  given  Monad  are  greatest.  Otherwise 
each  Monad  would  be  a  divinity.  The 
Monads  are  limited,  not  in  the  object,  but 
in  the  mode  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
object.  They  all  tend  confusedly  to  the 
infinite,  to  the  whole ;  but  they  are  limited 
and  distinguished  by  the  degrees  of  dis- 
tinctness in  their  perceptions. 

61.  And  compounds  symbolize  in  this 
with  simples.  For  since  the  world  is  a 
plenvniy  and  all  matter  connected,  and  as 
in  a  plenum  every  movement  has  some  ef- 
fect on  distant  bodies,  in  proportion  to 
their  distance,  so  that  each  body  is  affected 
not  only  by  those  in  actual  contact  with  it, 
and  feels  in  some  way  all  that  happens  to 
ihem,  but  also  through  their  means  is  af- 
fected by  others  in  contact  with  those  by 
which  it'  is  immediately  touched — it  fol- 
lows that  this  communication  extends  to 

"^y  distance.    Consequently,  each   body 


feels  all  that  passes  in  the  universe,  to 
that  he  who  sees  all,  may  read  in  each  that 
which  passes  everywhere  else,  and  even 
that  which  has  been  and  shall  be,  discern- 
ing in  the  present  that  which  is  removed 
in  time  as  well  as  in  space.  "  ^vfinvSiei 
Jluvra"  says  Hippocrates.  But  each  soul 
can  read  in  itself  only  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctly represented  in  it.  It  cannot  anfold 
its  laws  at  once,  for  they  reach  into  the 
infinite. 

62.  Thus,  though  every  created  Monad 
represents  the  entire  universe,  it  repre- 
sents more  distinctly  the  particular  body 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  whose  £ntelechy 
it  is :  and  as  this  body  expresses  the  en- 

.  tire  universe,  through  the  connection  of 
all  matter  in  a  plenum^  the  soul  represents 
also  the  entire  universe  in  representing 
that  body  which  especially  belongs  to  it. 

63.  The  body  belonging  to  a  Monad, 
which  is  its  Entelechy  or  soul,  constitutes, 
with  its  Entelechy,  what  may  be  termed  a 
living  (thing),  and,  with  its  soul,  what 
may  be  called  an  animal.  And  the  body 
of  a  living  being,  or  of  an  animal,  is  al- 
ways organic ;  for  every  Monad,  being  a 
mirror  of  the  universe,  according  to  its 
fashion,  and  the  universe  being  ar- 
ranged with  perfect  order,  there  must  be 
the  same  order  in  the  representative — that 
is,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  body  according  to  which 
the  universe  is  represented  in  it. 

64.  Thus  each  organic  living  body  is  a 
species  of  divine  machine,  or  a  natural 
automaton, infinitely  surpassing  all  artificial 
automata.  A  machine  made  by  human  art 
is  not  a  machine  in  all  its  parts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tooth  of  a  brass  wheel  has  parts 
or  fragments  which  are  not  artificial  to  us ; 
they  have  nothing  which  marks  the  ma- 
chine  in  their  relation  to  the  use  for  which 
the  wheel  is  designed;  but  natural  ma- 
chines— that  is,  living  bodics^^are  still 
machines  in  their  minutest  parts,  ad  tnji- 
nitum.  This  makes  the  difference  between 
nature  and  art,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
Divine  art  and  ours. 

65.  And  the  author  of  nature  was  able 
to  exercise  this  divine  and  infinitely  won- 
derful art,  inasmuch  as  every  portion  of 
nature  is  not  only  infinitely  divisible,  as 
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the  aocienU  knew,  bat  is  aotuallj  subdi* 
Tided  without  end — each  part  into  parts, 
of  which  each  has  its  own  movement* 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
each  portion  of  matter  should  express  the 
oniTerse. 

66.  Whence  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
world  of  creatures,  of  living  (things),  of 
animals,  of  Enteleobies,  of  souls,  in  the 
minutest  portion  of  matter. 

67.  Every  particle  of  matter  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  garden  of  plants,  or  as  a  pond 
fall  of  fishes.  But  each  branch  of  each 
plant,  each  member  of  each  animal,  each 
drop  of  their  humors,  is  in  turn  another 
such  garden  or  pond. 

68.-  And  although  the  earth  and  the  air 
embraced  between  the  plants  in  the  gar- 
den, or  the  water  between  the  fishes  of  the 
pond,  are  not  themselves  plant  or  fish, 
they  nevertheless  contain  such,  but  mostly 
too  minute  for  our  perception. 

69.  So  there  is  no  uncultured  spot,  no 
barrenness,  no  death  in  the  universe — no 
chaos,  no  confusion,  except  in  appearance, 
as  it  might  seem  in  a  pond  at  a  distance, 
in  which  one  should  see  a  confused  mo- 
tion and  swarming,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
fishes  of  the  pond,  without  distinguishing 
the  fishes  themselves. 

70.  We  see,  then,  that  each  living  body 
has  a  governing  Entelechy,  which  in  ani- 
mals is  the  soul  of  the  animal.  But  the 
members  of  this  living  body  are  full  of 
other  living  bodies — plants,  animals — 
each  of  which  has  its  Entelechy,  or  regent 
soul. 

71.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose — as 
some  who  misapprehended  my  thought 
have  done — that  each  soyl  has  a  mass  or 
portion  bf  matter  proper  to  itself,  or  for- 
ever united  to  it,  and  that  it  consequently 
possesses  other  inferior  living  existences, 
destined  forever  to  its  service.  For  all 
bodies  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  like  rivers. 
Their  particles  are  continually  coming  and 
going. 

72.  Thus  the  soul  does  not  change  its 
body  except  by  degrees.  It  is  never  deprived 
at  once  of  all  its  organs.  There  are  often 
metamorphoses  in  animals,  but  never  Me- 
tempsychosis— no  transmigration  of  souls. 
Neither  are  there  souls  entirely  separated 


(from  bodies),  nor  genii  without  bodies. 
God  alone  is  wholly  without  body. 

73.  For  which  reason,  also,  there  is 
never  complete  generation  nor  perfect 
death — strictly  considered — consisting  in 
the  separation  of  the  soul.  That  which  we 
call  generation,  is  development  and  accre- 
tion ;  and  that  which  we  call  death,  is  en- 
velopment and  diminution. 

74.  Philosophers  have  been  much  trou- 
bled about  the  origin  of  forms,  of  Entel- 
echios,  or  souls.  But  at  the  present  day, 
when,  by  accurate  investigations  of  plsnts, 
insects  and  animals,  they  have  become 
aware  that  the  organic  bodies  of  nature 
are  never  produced  from  chaos  or  from  pu- 
trefaction, but  always  from  seed,  in  which 
undoubtedly  there  had  been  a  preforma- 
tion; it  has  been  inferred  that  not  only 
the  organic  body  existed  in  that  seed  be- 
fore conception,  but  also  a  soul  in  that 
body — in  one  word,  the  animal  itself — and 
that,  by  the  act  of  conception,  this  animal 
is  merely  disposed  to  a  grand  transforma- 
tion, to  become  an  animal  of  another  spe- 
cies. We  even  see  something  approaching 
this,  outside  of  generation,  as  when  worms 
become  flies,  or  when  caterpillars  become 
butterflies. 

75.  Those  animals,  of  which  some  are 
advanced  to  a  higher  grade,  by  means  of 
conception,  may  be  called  spermatic;  but 
those  among  them  which  remain  in  their 
kind — that  is  to  say,  the  greater  portion — 
are  bom,  multiply,  and  are  destroyed,  like 
the  larger  animals,  and  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  elect  among  them,  pass  to  a 
grander  theatre. 

76.  But  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  I 
have  concluded  that  if  the  animal  does  not 
begin  to  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  it  also 
does  not  cease  to  be  in  the  order  of  nature, 
and  that  not  only  there  is  no  generation, 
but  no  entire  destruction — ^no  death,  strict- 
ly considered.  And  these  a  posteriori  con- 
clusions, drawn  from  experience,  accord 
perfectly. with  my  principles  deduced  apri' 
oriy  as  stated  above. 

77.  Thus  we  may  say,  not  only  that  the 
soul  (mirror  of  an  indestructible  universe) 
is  indestructible,  but  also  the  animal  itself, 
although  its  machine  may  often  perish  in 
part,  and  put  off  or  put  on  organic  spoils. 
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78.  These  principles  have  famished  me 
with  a  natural  explanation  of  the  anion, 
or  rather  the  oonformity  between  the  soul 
and  the  organized  body.  The  soal  follows 
its  proper  laws,  and  the  body  likewise  fol- 
lows those  which  are  proper  to  it,  and  they 
meet  in  yirtue  of  the  preestablished  har- 
mopy  which  exists  between  all  substances, 
as  representations  of  one  and  the  same 
oniTcrse. 

79.  Souls  act  according  to  the  laws  of 
final  causes,  by  appetitions,  means  and 
ends  ;  bodies  act  according  to  the  laws  of 
efficient  canses,  or  the  laws  of  motion. 
And  the  two  kingdoms,  that  of  efficient 
causes  and  that  of  final  causes j  harmonize 
with  each  other. 

80.  Des  Cartes  perceived  that  souls  com- 
municate no  force  to  bodies,  because  the 
quantity  of  force  in  matter  is  always  the 
same.  Nevertheless,  he  believed  that  souls 
might  change  the  direction  of  bodies.  But 
this  was  because  the  world  was  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
requires  the  conservation  of  the  same  total 
direction  in  matter.  Had  he  known  this, 
he  would  have  hit  upon  my  system  of  pre- 
established  harmony. 

81.  According  to  this  system,  bodies  act 
as  if  there  were  no  soiils,  and  souls  act  as 
if  there  were  no  bodies ;  and  yet  both  act 
as  though  the  one  influenced  the  other. 

82.  As  to  spirits,  or  rational  souls^  al- 
though I  find  that  at  bottom  the  same 
principle  which  I  have  stated — namely, 
that  animals  and  souls  begin  with  the 
world  and  end  only  with  the  world — ^holdf 
with  regard  to  all  animals  and  living 
things,  yet  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  ra- 
tional animals*  that  although  their  sper- 
matic animalcules,  as  such^  have  only 
ordinary  or  sensitive  soulsj  yet  as  soon  as 
those  of  them  which  are  elected^  so  to 
speak,  arrive  by  the  act  of  conception  at 
human  nature,  their  sensitive  souls  are 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  reason  and  to  the 
prerogative  of  spirits. 

83.  Among  other  diff'erences  which  dis- 
tinguish spirits  from  ordinary  souls,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  indicated, 
there  is  also  this :  that  souls  in  general 
are  living  mirrors,  or  images  of  the  uni- 
verse of  creatures,  but  spirits  are,  further- 


more, images  of  Divinity  itself,  or  of  the 
Author  of  Nature^  capable  of  cogniiing 
the  system  of  the  universe,  and  of  imitat- 
ing something  of  it  by  architectonic  ex- 
periments, each  spirit  being,  as  it  were,  a 
little  divinity  in  its  own  department. 

84.  Hence  spirits  are  able  to  enter  into 
a  kind  of  fellowship  with  God.  In  their 
view  he  is  not  merely  what  an-  inventor  is 
to  his  machine  (as  God  is  in  relation  to 
other  creatures),  but  also  what  a  prince  is 
to  his  subjects,  and  even  what  a  father  is 
to  his  children. 

85.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  assembly  of  all  spirits  must  constitute 
the  City  of  God — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
perfect  state  possible,  under  the  most  per- 
fect of  monarchs. 

86.  This  City  of  God,  this  truly  univer- 
sal monarchy,  is  a  moral  world  within  the 
natural ;  and  it  is  the  most  exalted  and  the 
most  divine  among  the  works  of  God.  It 
is  in  this  that  the  glory  of  God  most  truly 
consists,  which  glory  would  be  wanting  if 
his  greatness  and  his  goodness  were  not 
recognized  and  admired  by  spirits.  It  is 
in  relation  to  this  Divine  Citythat  he  pos- 
sessesj  properly  speaking,  the  attribute  of 
goodness,  whereas  his  wisdom  and  his 
power  are  everywhere  manifest. 

87.  As  we  have  established  above,  a  per- 
fect harmony  between  the  two  natural 
kingdoms — the  one  of  efficient  causes,  the 
other  of  final  causes — so  it  behoovee  us  to 
notice  here  also  a  still  further  harmony 
between  the  physical  kingdom  of  nature 
and  the  moral  kingdom  of  grace-r-that  is 
to  say,  between  God  considered  as  the 
architect  of  the  machine  of  the  universe, 
and  God  considered  as  monarch  of  the 
divine  City  of  Spirits. 

88.  This  harmony  makes  all  things  con- 
duce to  grace  by  natural  methods.  This 
globe,  for  example,  must  be  destroyed  and 
repaired  by  natural  means,  at  such  sea- 
sons as  the  government  of  spirits  may  re- 
Quire,  for  the  chastisement  of  some  and 
tne  recompense  of  others. 

89.  We  may  say,  furthermore,  that  God 
as  architect  contains  entirely  God  as  legis- 
lator, and  that  accordingly  sins  must  carry 
their  punishment  with  them  in  the  order 
of  nature,  by  virtue  even  of  the  meehani- 
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e«l  stntctare  of  thinge,  and  that  good 
deeds  in  like  manner  will  bring  their  re- 
eompense,  through  their  connection  with 
bodies^  althoagh  this  cannot,  and  ought 
not  always  to,  take  place  on  the  spot. 

90.  Finalljy  under  this  perfect  govern- 
menty  there  will,  be  no  good  deed  without 
its  recompense,  and  no  evil  deed  without 
.its  punishment,  and  all  must  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  the  good — that  is  to  say, 
of  those  who  are  not  malcontents — ^in  this 
great  commonwealth,  who  confide  in  Prov- 
idence after  having  done  their  duty,  and 
who  worthily  love  and  imitate  the  Author 
of  all  good,  pleasing  themselves  with  the 
contemplation  of  his  perfections,  follow- 
ing the  nature  of  pure  and  genuine  Love, 
which  makes  nd  blest  in  the  happiness  of 


the  loved.  In  this  spirit,  the  wise  and 
good  labor  for  that  which  appears  to  be 
conformed  to  the  divine  will,  presumptive 
or  antecedent,  contented  the  while  with  all 
that  God  brings  to  pass  by  his  secret  will, 
consequent  and  decisive, — knowing  that  if 
we  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
order  of  the  universe  we  should  find  that 
it  surpasses  all  the  wishes  of  the  wisest, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  made  better  than 
is  is,  not  only  for  all  in  general,  but  for 
ourselves  in  particular,  if  we  are  attached, 
as  is  fitting,  to  the  Author  of  All,  not  only 
as  the  architect  and  efficient  cause  of  our 
being,  but  also  as  our  master  and  the  final 
cause,  who  should  be  the  whole  aim  of 
our  volition,  and  who  alone  can  make  us 
blest. 


A  CRITICISM  OP  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS. 

[TniiilAtod  from  th*  Ckmiaa  of  J.  G.  Txcan,  bj  A.  B.  Kboioik.] 

[NoTB. — The  following  completes  Fichte's  Second  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, or  hii  Criticism  of  Philosophical  Systems.  In  the  first  division  of  what  follows,  Fichte 
traces  oat  his  own  transcendental  standpoint  in  the  Kantian  Philosophy,  and  next  proceeds,  in 
the  second  division,  to  connect  it  with  what  was  printed  in  our  previous  number,  criticising 
without  mercy  the  dogmatic  standpoint.  By  the  completion  of  this  article,  we  have  given  to 
the  readers  of  our  Journal  Fichte  s  own  great  Introductions  to  that  Science  of  Knowledge, 
which  is  about  to  be  made  accessible  to  Amedcan  readers  through  the  publishing  house  of 
Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Our  reaaers  are,  therefore,  especially  prepared  to  enter 
npoQ  a  study  of  Fichte's  wonderful  system,  for  none  of  these  Introductions,  as  indeed  none  of 
Fichte's  works  of  Science,  have  ever  before  been  published  in  the  English  language.  In  a  sub- 
sequent number  we  shall  print  Fichte's  "  Sun-clear  Statement  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,"  a  masterly  exhibition  of  the  treatment  of  scientific  subjects  in  a  pop- 
olar  form.  We  hope  that  all  who  have  read,  or  will  read  these  articles,  will  also  enter  upon  a 
itody  of  the  great  work  which  they  are  designed  to  prepare  for ;  the  study  is  worth  the  pains. 
—Editor.  J 


I. 

Jt  ia  not  the  habit  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  nor  of  its  author,  to  seek  pro- 
tection under  any  authority  whatever.  The 
person  who  has  first  to  see  whether  this 
doctrise  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  some- 
body else  before  he  is  willing  to  be  oon- 
vinced  by  it,  is  not  one  whom  this  science 
calculates  to  convince,  because  the  abso- 
lute self-aotivity  and  independent  faith  in 
himself  which  this  science  presupposes,  is 
wanting  in  him. 

It  was  the^refore  quite  a  different  motive 
than  a  desire  to  recommend  his  doctrines, 
which  led  the  author  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  to  state  that  his  doctrine  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  Kant's  doctrine. 


and  was  indeed  the  very  same.  In  this 
opinion  he  has  been  confirmed  by  the  con- 
tinued elalM>ration  of  his  system,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  undertake.  Neverthe- 
less, all  others  who  pass  for  students  of 
Kant's  philosophy,  and  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject — whether  they  were  friends 
or  opponents  of  the  Science  Of  Knovr ledge 
— have  unanimously  asserted  the  contrary ; 
and  by  their  advice,  even  Kant  himself, 
who  ought  certainly  best  to  understand 
himself,  asserts  the  contrary.  If  the  au- 
thor of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  ^ere 
disposed  towards  a  certain  manner  of 
thinking,  this  would  be  welcome  news  to 
him.  Moreover,  since  he  considers  it  no 
disgrace  to  have  misunderstood  Kant,  and 
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foresees  that  to  have  misanderstood  him 
will  soon  be  considered  no  disgrace  by  gen- 
eral opinion^  ho  ought  snrelj  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  assame  that  disgrace^  especially  as 
it  would  confer  upon  him  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  discoverer  of  a  philosophy 
which  will  certainly  become  universal,  and 
be  produQtive  of  the  most  beneficial  results 
for  mankind. 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  explicable  why 
friends  and  opponents  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  so  zealously  contradict  that  as- 
sertion of  its  author^  and  why  they  so 
earnestly  request  him  to  prove  it,  although 
he  9ever  promised  to  do  so,  nay,  expressly 
refused;  since. such  a  proof  would  rather 
belong  to  a  future  History  of  Philosophy 
than  to  a  present  representation  of  that 
system.  The  opponents  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  in  thus  calling  for  a  proof,  are 
certainly  not  impelled  by  a  tender  regard 
for  the  fame  of  the  author  of  that  Science ; 
and  the  friends  of  it  might  surely  leave  the 
subject  alone,  as  I  myself  have  no  taste 
for  such  an  honor,  and  seek  the  only  honor 
which  I  know,  in  quite  a  different  direction. 
Do  they  clamor  for  this  proof  in  order  to 
escape  my  charge,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  writings  of  Kant  ?  But  such  an 
accusation  from  the  lips  of  the  author  of 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  is  surely  no  re- 
proach, since  he  confesses  as  loudly  as  pos- 
sible, that  he  also  has  not  understood  them, 
and  that  only  after  he  had  discovered  in 
his  own  way  the  Science  of  Knowledge, 
did  he  find  a  correct  and  harmonious  inter- 
pretation of  Kant's  writings.  Indeed,  that 
charge  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  reproach 
from  the  lips  of  anybody.  But  perhaps 
this  clamor  is  raiised  to  escape  the  charge 
that  they  did  not  recogniie  their  own  doc- 
trine, so  zealously  defended  by  them,  when 
it  was  placed  before  them  in  a  different 
shape  from  their  own.  If  this  is  the  case, 
I  should  like  to  save  them  this  reproach 
also,  if  there  were  not  another  interest, 
which  to  me  appears  higher  than  theirs, 
and  to  which  their  interest  thall  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  fact  is,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered for  one  moment  more  than  I  am, 
nor  to  ascribe  to  myself  a  merit  which  I 
do  not  possess. 

I  shall  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be 


compelled  to  enter  upon  the  proof  which 
they  so  earnestly  demand,  and  hence  im- 
prove the  opportunity  at  present  offered 
to  me. 

The  Science  of  Knowledge  starts,  as  we 
have  just  now  seen,  from  an  intellectual 
contemplation,  from  the  absolute  self-ac- 
tivity of  the  Ego. 

Now  it  would  seem  beyond  a  donbt,  and 
evident  to  all  the  readers  of  Kant's  wri- 
tings, that  this  man  has  declared  himself 
on  no  subject  more  decisively,  nay,  I  might 
say  contemptuously,  than  in  denying  this 
power  of  an  intellectual  contemplation. 
This  denial  seems  so  thoroughly  rooted  in 
the  Kantian  System,  that,  after  all  the 
elaboration  of  his  philosophy,  which  he 
has  undertaken  since  *  the  appearance  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Recuariy  and  by  means 
of  which,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one, 
the  propositions  of  that  first  work  have  re- 
ceived a  far  higher  clearness  and  develop- 
ment than  they  originally  possessed  ; — he 
yet,  in  one  of  his  latest  works,  feels  eon- 
strained  to  repeat  those  assertions  with 
undiminished  energy,  and  to  show  that  the 
present  style  of  philosophy,  which  treats 
all  labor  and  exertion  with  contempt,  as 
well  as  a  most  disastrous  fanaticism,  have 
resulted  from  the  phantom  of  an  intellec- 
tual contemplation. 

Is  any  further  proof  needed,  that  a  Phi- 
losophy, which  is  based  on  the  very  thing 
so  decidedly  rejected  by  the  Kantian  Sys- 
tt'in,  must  be  precisely  the  opposite  of  that 
system,  and  must  be  moreover  the  very 
senseless  and  disastrous  system,  of  which 
Kant  speaks  in  that  work  of  his?  Per- 
haps, however,  it  might  be  well  first  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  same  word  may  not  ex- 
press two  utterly  different  conceptions  in 
the  two  systems.  In  Kant's  terminolo^, 
all  contemplation  is  directed  upon  a  Being 
(a  permanent  Remaining) ;  and  intellectual 
contemplation  would  thus  signify  In  his 
system  the  immediate  consciousness  of  a 
non-sensuous  Being,  or  the  immediate  con- 
sciousness (through  pure  thinking)  of  the 
thing  per  se  ,*  and  hence  a  creation  of  the 
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thing  per  Be  throagb  its  conception,  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  existence 
of  God  is  demonstrated  from  the  mere 
conception  of  God  ; — those  who  do  so  mast 
look  apon  God's  existence  as  a  mere  se- 
quenco  of  their  thinking.  Now  Kant's 
system — taking  the  direction  it  did  take — 
may  hare  considered  it  necessary  in  this 
manner  to  keep  the  thing  per  se  at  a  re-  > 
spectfal  distance.  But  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  has  finished  the  thing  per  se  in 
another  manner;  that  Science  knows  it  to 
be  the  completes t  perversion  of  reason,  a 
purely  irrational  conception.  To  that 
science  all  being  is  necessarily  sensuous, 
for  it  evolves  the  very  conception  of  Being 
from  the  form  of  sensaousness*  That 
science  regards  the  intellectual  contempla- 
tion of  Kant's  system  as  a  phantasm^  which 
vanishes  the  moment  one  attempts  to  think 
it,  and  which  indeed  is  not  worth  a  name 
at  all.  The  intellectual  contemplation, 
whereof  the  Science  of  Knowledge  speaks^ 
is  not  at  all  directed  upon  a  Being,  but 
upon  an  Activity ;  and  Kant  does  not  even 
df'^iignate  it,  (unless  you  wish  to  take  the 
expression  **Pure  apperception  *'  for  such 
a  designation).  Nevertheless,  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  where  in  Kant's  System  it 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned.  I  hope 
that  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant 
occurs  in  consciousness,  according  to  his 
Srstem.  Now  what  sort  of  consciousness 
is  this  of  the  categorical  imperative  ?  This 
qu- :«tion  Kant  never  proposed  to  himself, 
l^ciuse  he  never  treated  of  the  basis  of  all 
Philosophy.  In  his  Critique  oj  Pure  Ilea* 
ton  he  treated  only  of  theoretical  Philoso- 
phy, and  could  therefore  not  introduce  the 
catepjorical  imperative ;  in  his  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason^  he  treated  only  of  prac- 
tical Philosophy5  wherein  the  question  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  consciousness  could 
not  arise. 

This  consi^iousness  is  doubtless  an  im- 
mediate, but  no  sensuous  consciousness — 
h^nee  exactly  what  I  call  intellectual  con- 
templation. Now,  since  we  have  no  class- 
ieal  author  in  Philosophy,  I  give  it  the 
latter  name,  with  the  same  right  with 
which  Kant  gives  it  to  something  else, 
which  is  a  mere  nothing;  and  with  the 
same  right  I  insist  that  people  ought  first  to 


become  acquainted  with  the  significance  of 
my  terminology  before  proceeding  to  judge 
my  system. 

My  most  estimable  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schulz — to  whom  I  had  made  known  my 
indefinite  idea  of  building  up  the  whole 
Science  of  Philosophy  on  the  pure  Ego, 
long  before  I  had  thoroughly  digested  that 
idea,  and  whom  I  found  less  opposed  to  it 
than  any  one  else — ^has  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage on  this  subject.  In  his  review  of 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  he  says  : 
'^The  pure,  active  self-consciousness,  in 
which  really  every  one's  Ego  consists,  must 
not  be  confounded — for  the  very  reason 
because  it  can  and  must  teach  us  in 
an  immediate  manner — with  the  power 
of  contemplationy  and  must  not  be  made  to 
involve  the  doctrine  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  e^  supersensuous,  intellectual  pawer 
of  contemplation.  For  we  call  contempla^ 
tion  a  representation,  which  is  immediately 
related  to  an  object.  But  pure  self-con- 
sciousness is  not  representation,-  but  is 
rather  that  which  first  makes  a  represent- 
ation to  become  really  a  representation. 
If  I  say,  *  I  represent  something  to  myself,* 
it  signifies  just  the  same  as  if  I  said, '  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  a  representation  of 
this  object.'" 

According  to  Mr.  Schulz,  therefore,  a 
representation  is  that  whereof  conscious- 
ness is  possible.  Now  Mr.  Schulz  also 
speaks  of  pure  self-consciousness.  Un« 
doubtedly  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  hence,  as  philosopher,  he  most  truly 
has  a  representation  of  pure  self-con- 
sciousness. It  was  not  of  this  conscious- 
ness of  the  philosopher^  however,  that  Mr. 
Schulz  spoke,  but  of  original  conscious- 
ness; and  hence  the  significance  of  his 
assertion  is  this :  Originally  (i.  e.  in  com- 
mon consciousness  without  philosophical 
reflection)  mere  self-consciousness  does 
not  constitute  full  consciousness,  but  ia 
merely  a  necessary  compound,  which 
makes  full  consciousness  first  possible. 
But  is  it  not  the  same  with  sensuous  con- 
templation ?  Does  sensuous  contemplation 
constitute  a  consciousness,  or  is  it  not 
rather  merely  ^hat  whereby  a  representa- 
tion first  becomes  a  representation  ?  Con- 
templation without  conception  is  confess- 
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edly  blind.  How,  then,  can  Mr.  Schuls 
call  (sensuous)  oontomplation  (excluding 
from  it  self-consciousness)  representation  ? 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  philosopher, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  self -consciousness  is 
equally  representation;  from  the  stand- 
point of  original  contemplation,  sensuous 
contemplation  is  equally  not  representa- 
tion. Or  does  the  conception  constitute  a 
representation?  The  conception  without 
contemplation  is  confessedly  empty.  In 
truth,  self-consciousness,  sensuous  con- 
templation, and  conception,  are,  in  their 
isolated  separateness,  not  representations 
— they  are  only  that  through  which  repre- 
sentations become  possible.  According  to 
Kant,  to  Schuk,  and  to  myself,  a  com- 
plete representation  contains  a  threefold  : 
Ist.  That  whereby  the  representation  re- 
lates itself  to  an  object,  and  becomes  the 
representatiTe  of  a  Something — ^and  this 
we  unanimously  call  the  sensuous  content' 
plation  (even  if  I  am  myself  the  object  of 
my  representation,  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  sen- 
suous contemplation,  for  then  I  become  to 
myself  a  permanent  in  time) ;  2d.  That 
through  which  the  representation  relates 
itself  to  the  subject,  and  becomes  my  rep- 
resentation; this  I  also  call  contempla- 
tion (but  intellectual  contemplation) ,  be- 
oause  it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  com- 
plete representation  which  the  sensuous 
contemplation  has ;  but  Kant  and  Schulz 
do  not  want  it  called  so;  and,  3d.  That 
through  which  both  are  united,  and  only 
in  this  union  become  representation ;  and 
this  we  again  unanimously  call  conception. 
But  to  state  it  tersely:  what  is  really 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  in  two  words  ? 
It  is  this :  Reason  is  absolutely  self-de- 
termined ;  Reason  is  only  for  Reason ;  but 
for  Reason  there  is  also  nothing  but  Rea- 
son. Hence,  everything,  which  Reason  is, 
must  be  grounded  in  itself,  and  out  of  it- 
self, but  not  in  or  out  of  another — some 
external  other,  which  it  could  never  grasp 
without  giving  up  itself.  In  short,  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  is  transcendental 
idealism.  Again,  what  is  the  content  of 
the  Kantian  system  in  two  words  ?  I  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  how 
any  one  can  understand  even  one  sentence 
of  Kant,  and  harmonize  it  with  others,  ex- 


cept on  the  same  presupposition  which  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  has  just  asserted. 
I  believa  that  that  presupposition  is  the 
everlasting  refrain  of  his  system ;  and  I 
confess  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  re- 
fused to  prove  the  agreement  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  with  Kant's  system 
was  this :  It  appeared  to  me  somewhat  too 
ridiculous  and  coo  tedious  to  show  up  the 
forest  by  pointing  out  the  several  trees  in 
it. 

I  will  cite  here  one  chief  psssage  from 
Kant.  He  says:  ''The  highest  principle 
of  the  possibility  of  all  contemplation  in 
relation  to  the  understanding  is  this  :  that 
all  the  manifold  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  original  unity  of  appercep- 
tion.'^  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words, 
''That  something  which  is  contemplated 
be  also  thought,-  is  only  possible  on  condi- 
tion that  the  possibility  of  the  original 
unity  of  apperception  can  coexist  with  it.'' 
Now  since,  according  to  Kant,  contempla- 
tion also  is  possible  only  on  condition  that 
it  be  thought  and  comprehended— other- 
wise it  would  remain  blind  —  and  since 
contemplation  itself  is  thus  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  thinking — 
it  follows  that,  according  to  Kant,  not 
only  Thinking  immediately,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  thinking,  contemplation  also, 
and  hence  all  consciousness,  is  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  the  original  unity  of  ap- 
perception. 

Now,  what  is  this  condition  ?  It  is  true, 
Kant  speaks  of  conditions,  but  he  states 
only  one  as  a  fundamental  condition. 
What  is  this  condition  of  the  original 
unity  of  apperception  ?  It  is  this  (see  §  16 
of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason) 9  '*  that  my 
representations  can  be  accompanied  by  the 
'/  think'"— the  word  "/"  alone  is  itali- 
cised by  Kant,  and  this  is  somewhat  impor- 
tant ;  that  is  to  say,  /  am  the  thifdcing  in 
this  thinking. 

Of  what  "I"  does  Kant  speak  here/ 
Perhaps  of  the  Ego,  which  his  followers 
quietly  hei^  together  by  a  manifold  of 
representations,  in  no  single  one  of  which 
it  was,  but  in  all  of  which  collectivelv  it 
now  is  said  to  be.  Then  the  words  of 
Kant  would  signify  this :  I,  who  think  D, 
am  the  same  I  who  thought  A,  B  and  C, 
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sod  it  18  onlj  through  the  think  Id  g  of  mj 
manifold  thinking,  thitt  I  first  became  I  to 
mjself — that  is  to  say^  \he  identical  in  the 
manifold?  In  that  ease  Kant  iroald  have 
been  just  such  a  pitiable  tattler  as  these 
Kantians ;  for  in  that  case  the  possibility 
of  all  thinking  would  be  conditioned^  ac- 
cording to  him,  by  another  thinking,  and 
by  the  thinking  of  this  thinking ;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  how  we  could  ever  ar- 
rire  at  a  thinking. 

But,  instead  of  tracing  the  consequences 
of  Kant's  statement,  I  merely  intended  to 
cite  his  own  words.  He  says  again :  '*This 
representation,  '/think,'  is  an  act  of  spon- 
taneity, i.  e.  it  cannot  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to 'scnsuousness."  (I  add:  and 
hence,  also,  not  to  inner  sensuousness,  to 
which  the  aboye  described  identity  of  con« 
tciouSness  most  certainly  does  belong.) 
Rant  continues  :  '^  I  call  it  pure  appercep- 
tion, in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
empirical  (just  described)  apperception, 
and  becaase  it  is  that  self-consciousness, 
which,  in  producing  the  representation  ^I 
think' — which  must  accompany  all  other 
representations,  and  is  in  all  conseiousnen 
one  and  the  same — can  itself  be  accompa- 
nied by  DO  other  representation." 

Here  the  character  of  pure  self- con* 
BciousneBS  is  surely  clearly  enough  de- 
icribed.  It  is  in  all  consciousness  the 
same — ^hence  undeterminable  by  any  acci- 
dent of  consciousness;  in  it  the  Ego 
is  only  determined  through  itself,  and  is 
thas  absolutely  determined.  It  is  also 
clear  here,  that  Kant  could  not  haye  un- 
derstood this  pure  apperception  to  mean 
the  consciousness  of  our  indiyiduality,  nor 
could  be  haye  taken  the  Utter  for  the 
former  ;  for  the  consciousness  of  my  indi- 
ridnality,  as  an  /,  is  necessarily  condi- 
tioned by,  and  only  possible  through,  the 
consciousness  of  another  indiyiduality^  a 
TViot*. 

Hence  we  discoyer  in  Kant's  writings 
the  conception  of  the  pure  Ego  exactly  as 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  has  described  it, 
and  completely  determined.  Again,  in 
what  relation  does  Kant,  in  the  aboye  pas- 
sage, place  this  pure  Ego  to  all  consciouff- 
ness  ?  As  conditioning  the  same.  Hence, 
according  to  Kant,  the  possibility  of  all 


consciousness  is  conditioned  by  the  possi- 
bility of  the  pure  Ego,  or  by  pure  self- 
consciousness,  just  as  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge holds.  In  thinking,  the  conditioning 
is  made  the  prior  of  the  conditioned — ^for 
this  is  the  significance  of  that  relation ; 
and  thus  it  appears  that,  according  to  Kant, 
a  systematic  deduction  of  all  conscious- 
ness, or,  which  is  the  same,  a  System  of 
Philosophy,  must  proceed  from  the  pure 
Ego,  just  as  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
proceeds  ;  and  Kant  himself  has  thus  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  such  a  Science. 

But  some  one  might  wish  to  weaken  this 
argument  by  tbe  following  distinction  :  It 
is  one  thing  to  eondition,  and  another  to 
determine. 

m 

According  to  Kant,  all  consciousness  is 
only  conditioned  by  self-consciousness; 
i.  e.  the  content  of  that  consciousness  may 
haye  its  ground  in  something  else  than 
self-consciousness ;  proyided  the  results  of 
that  grounding  do  not  contradict  the  con- 
ditions of  self-consciousness ;  those  re- 
sults need  not  proceed  from  self-conscious- 
ness, provided  they  do  not  cancel  its  pos- 
sibility. 

But,  according  to  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, all  consciousness  is  determined 
through  self-eonseiottsness ;  i.  e.  eyery- 
thing  which  occurs  in  consciousness  is 
grounded^  given  and  produced  by  the  con- 
ditions of  self-consciousness,  and  a  ground 
of  the  same  in  something  other  than  self- 
conscionsness  does  not  exist  at  all. 

Now,  to  meet  this  argument,  Ipiustshow 
that  in  the  present  case  the  determinatenese 
follows  immediately  from  the  conditioned^ 
nessy  and  that,  therefore,  the  distinction 
drawn  between  both  is  not  yalid  in  this  in- 
stance. Whosoeyer  says,  ^^  All  conscious- 
ousness  is  conditioned  by  the  possibility 
of  self- consciousness,  and  as  stich  I  now 
propose  to  consider  it"  knows  in  this  his 
inyestigation^  nothing  more  concerning 
consciousness,  and  abstracts  from  every- 
thing he  may  believe,  further  to  know 
concerning  it.  He  ded uces  what  is  required 
from  the  asserted  principle,  and  only  what 
he  thus  has  deduced  as  consciousness  is 
for  him  consciousness,  and  everything  else 
is  and  remains  nothing.  Thus  the  deriva- 
bility  from  self-consciousness  determines 
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for  him  the  extent  of  that  which  he  holds 
to  be  conflciousnesSy  because  he  starts  from 
the  presupposition  that  all  consciousness 
is  conditioned  by  the  possibility  of  self- 
consciousness. 

Now  I  know  Tcry  well  that  Kant  has  by 
no  means  built  up  such  a  system ;  for  if  he 
had,  the  author  of  the  Seicnoe  of  Knowl- 
edge would  not  have  undertaken  that  w6rk» 
but  would  have  chosen  another  branch  of 
human  knowledge  for  his  field.  I  know 
that  he  has  by  no  means  proven  his  cate- 
gories to  be  conditions  of  self-conscious- 
ness ;  I  know  that  he  has  simply  asserted 
them  so  to  be ;  that  he  has  still  less  de- 
duced time  and  space,  and  that  which  in 
original  consciousness  is  inseparable  from 
them— the  matter  which  fills  time  and  space 
— as  such  conditions ;  since  of  these  he  has 
not  even  expressly  stated,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  case  of  the  categories,  that  they  are 
such  conditions.  But  I  believe  I  know 
quite  as  well  that  Kant  has  thought  such 
a  system ;  that  all  his  writings  and  utter- 
ances are  fragments  and  results  of  this 
system,  and  that  his  assertions  get  mean- 
ing and  intention  only  through  this  presup- 
position. Whether  he  did  not  himself  think 
this  System  with  sufficient  clearness  and 
definiteness  to  enable  him  to  utter  it  for 
others ;  or  whether  he  did,  indeed,  think 
it  thus  clearly  and  merely  did  not  want  so 
to  utter  it,  as  some  remarks  would  seem  to 
indicate,  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  left  un- 
decided ;  at  least  somebody  el.se  must  in- 
Testigate  this  matter,  for  I  have  never  as- 
serted anything  on  this  point.*  But,  how- 
ever such  an  investigation  may  result,  this 
merit  surely  belongs  altogether  to  the  groat 
man ;  that  he  first  of  all  consciously  sepa- 

•  For  instance — Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  p. 
lOB :  "  I  purposely  pass  by  the  definition  of 
these  catO{?oric9,  although  1  may  be  in  posiession 
0/  it."  Now.  tliese  categories  can  be  defined, 
each  by  its  determined  relation  to  the  possi- 
bility of  self  consciousness,  and  whoever  is  in 
possession  of  these  definitions,  is  necessarily 
possessed  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge.  Again, 
p.  109  ;  "/«  a  ftygtem  of  pure  reason  this  defini- 
tion might  justly  be  required  of  me,  but  in  the 
present  work  they  would  only  obscure  the 
main  point."  Here  he  clearly  opposes  two 
systems  to  each  other — the  System  of  Pure  Bea- 
ton and  the  *'  present  work,"  i.  e.  the  Critique 
of  Pure  /2eajon— and  the  latter  is  said  not  to  be 
the  former. 


rated  philosophy  from  external  objects, 
and  led  that  science  into  the  Self.  This  is 
the  spirit  and  the  inmost  soul  of  all  bis 
philosophy,  und  this  also  is  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge* 

I  am  reminded  of  a  chief  distinction 
which  is  said  to  exist  between  the  Science 
of  Knowledge  and  Kant's  system,  and  a 
distinction  which  but  recently  has  been 
again  insisted  upon  by  a  man  who  is  justly 
supposed  to  have  understood  Kant,  and 
who  has  shown  that  he  also  has  understood 
the  Science  of  Knowledge.  This  man  is 
Reinhold,  who,  in  a  late  essay,  in  endeav- 
oring to  prove  that  I  have  done  injustice 
to  myself^  and  to  other  successful  students 
of  Kant's  writings — in  stating  what  I  have 
just  now  reiterated  and  proved,  i.  e.  that 
Kant's  system  and  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge are  the  same — proceeds  to  remark: 
'^  The  ground  of  our  assertion,  that  there 
is  an  external  something  corresponding  to 
our  representations,  is  most  certainly  held 
by  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  Ego ;  but  only  in  so  far  as  em» 
pirical  knowledge  (experience)  has  taken 
place  in  the  Ego  as  a  fact ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  holds  that  this 
empirical  knowledge  has  its  ground  in  the 
pure  Ego  only  in  relation  to  its  transcend- 
ental contenty  which  is  the  form  of  tba; 
knowledge  ;  but  in  regard  to  its  empirical 
content,  which  gives  that  knowledge  ob- 
jective validity,  it  is  grounded  in  the  K;;o 
through  a  something  which  is  not  the  Ego. 
Now,  a  scientific  form  of  philosophy  was 
not  possible  so  long  as  that  something, 
which  is  not  Ego,  was  looked  for  outside 
of  the  Ego  as  ground  of  the  objective  re- 
ality of  the  transcendental  content  of  the 
Ego." 

Thus  Reinhold.  I  have  not  convinced 
my  readers,  or  demonstrated  my  proof, 
until  I  have  met  this  objection. 

The  (purely  historical)  question  is  this : 
Has  Kant  really  placed  the  ground  of  ex- 
perience (in  its  empirical  content)  in  a 
something  different  from  the  Ego  ? 

I  know  very  well  that  all  the  Kantians, 
except  Mr.  Beck,  whose  work  appeared 
after  the  publication  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  have  really  understood  Kast 
to  say  this*    Nay,  the  last  interpreter  of 
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Kant,  Mr.  Schuli,  whom  Kant  himself  has 
endorsed,  thus  interprets  him.  How  often 
does  Mr.  Schulz  admit  that  the  objective 
ground  of  the  appearances  U  contained  in 
tomething  which  is  a  thing  in  itself^  &c., 
&c.  We  have  jast  seen  how  Reinhold  also 
interprelB  Kant. 

Now  it  may  seem  presamptnoas  for  one 
man  to  arise  and  say :  '*  Up  to  this  moment, 
amongst  a  number  of  worthy  scholars  who 
have  devoted  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  certain  book,  not  a 
single  one  has  understood  that  book  other- 
wise than  utterly  falsely;  they  all  have  dis- 
coTered  in  that  system  the  very  doctrine 
which  it  refutes — dogmatism,  instead  of 
transcendental  idealism ;  and  I  alone  un' 
dentand  it  rightly."  Yet  this  presumption 
might  be  bat  seemingly  so ;  for  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  persons  will  adopt  that 
one  man's  views,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
will  not  always  stand  alone.  There  are 
other  reasons  why  it  is  not  very  presump- 
tuoas  to  contradict  the  whole  number  of 
Rantians,  but  I  will  not  mention  them 
here. 

But  what  is  most  curious  in  this  matter 
is  this — the  disooyery  that  Kant  did  not 
intend  to  speak  of  a  something  different 
from  the  Ego,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
For  ten  years  everybody  could  read  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  proof  of  it 
in  Jacobi's  ^^  Idealism  and  Realism,'^  and 
in  his  '^  Transcendental  Idealism.'^  In 
those  works  Jacobi  has  put  together  the 
most  evident  and  decisive  passages  from 
Kant's  writings  on  this  subject,  in  Kant's 
own  words.  I  do  not  like  to  do  again 
what  has  once  been  done,  and  cannot 
be  done  better;  and  I  refer  my  readers 
with  the  more  pleasure  to  those  works,  as 
they,  like  all  philosophical  writings  of 
Jacobi,  may  be  even  yet  of  advantage  to 
them. 

A  few  questions,  however,  I  propose  to 
address  to  those  interpreters  of  Kant. 
Tell  me,  how  far  does  the  applicability  of 
the  categories  extend,  according  to  Kant, 
particularly  of  the  category  of  causality  ? 
Clearly  only  to  the  field  of  appearances, 
and  hence  only  to  that  which  is  already 
in  us  and  for  us.  But  in  what  manner  do 
we  then  oome  to  accept  a*some thing  differ^ 


ent  from  the  Ego,  as  the  ground  of  the 
empirioal  content  of  Knowledge  ?  I  an* 
swer :  only  by  drawing  a  conclusion  from 
the  grounded  to  the  ground  ;  hence  by  ap- 
plying the  category  of  causality.  Thus, 
indeed,  Kant  himself  discovers  it  to  be, 
and  hence  rejects  the  assumption  of  things, 
Sfc.^  jrc,  outside  of  us*  But  his  interpret- 
ers make  him  forget  for  the  present  in-, 
stance  the«validity  of  categories  generally, 
and  make  him  arrive,  by  a  bold  leap,  from 
the  world  of  appearances  to  the  thing  per 

se  outside  of  us.    Now,  how  do  these  in- 

» 

terpreters  justify  this  inconsequence  ? 

Kant  evidently  speaks  of  a  thing  per  se. 
But  what  is  this  thing  to  him  ?  A  noume- 
noft,  as  we  can  find  in  many  passages  of  his 
writings.  Reinhold  and  Sohulz  also  hold 
it  to  be  a  noumenon*  Now,  what  is  a  nou- 
menon  ?  According  to  Kant,  to  Reinhold^ 
and  Schulz,  a  something,  which  our  think' 
ing — by  laws  to  be  shown  up,  and  which 
Kant  has  shown  u^^^adds  to  the  appear- 
ance, and  which  must  so  be  added  in 
thought;*  which,  therefore,  is  produced 
only  through  our  thiriking ;  not,  however, 
through  our  free,  but  through  a  necessary 
thinking,  which  is  only /or  our  thinking — 
for  us  thinking  beings. 

But  what  do  those  interpreters  make  of 
this  noumenon  or  thing  in  itself?  The 
thought  of  this  thing  in  itself  is  grounded 
in  sensation,  and  sensation  they  again 
assert  to  be  grounded  in  the  thing  in  itself. 
Their  globe  rests  on  the  great  elephant, 
and  the  great  elephant— rests  on  the  globe. 
Their  thing  in  itself,  which  is  a  mere 
thought,  they  say  affects  the  Ego.  Ilave 
they  then  forgotten  their  first  speech,  and 
is  the  thing,  per  se,  which  a  moment  ago 
was  but  a  mere  thought,  now  turned  into 
something  more?  Or  do  they  seriously 
mean  to  apply  to  a  mere  thought,  the  ex- 
clusive predicate  of  reality,  i.  e.  causality  ? 
And  such  teachings  are  put  forth  as  the 

*  Here  is  the  comer  stone  of  Kant's  realism. 
I  must  think  something  as  thing  in  itself,  i.  e. 
as  independent  of  me,  the  empirical,  whenever 
I  occupy  the  standpoint  of  the  empirical ;  and 
because  I  mtut  think  bo,  I  never  become  con- 
scious of  this  activity  in  my  thinking,  iince  it 
is  not  free.  Only  when  I  occupy  the  stand- 
point of  philosophy  can  I  draw  the  eonciusicn 
that  I  am  active  in  this  thinking. 
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astonishing  disooyeries  of  the  great  genias^ 
who,  with  his  torch,  lights  up  the  retro- 
grade philosophical  centarj. 

It  is  bat  too  well  known  to  me  that  the 
Kantianism  of  the  Kantians  is  precisely 
the  just  described  system — is  really  this 
monstrous  composition  of  the  most  Tulgar 
dogmatism,  which  allows  things  per  se  to 
make  impressions  upon  us,  and  of  the  most 
decided  idealism,  which  allows  all  being 
to  be  generated  only  through  the  thinking 
of  the  intelligence,  and  which  knows  noth- 
ing of  any  other  sort  of  being.  From  what 
I  am  yet  going  to  say  on  this  subject,  I 
except  two  men — Reinhold,  because  with 
a  power  of  mind  and  a  love  of  truth  which 
do  credit  to  his  heart  and  head,  he  has 
abandoned  this  system,  (which,  however^ 
he  still  holds  to  be  the  Kantian  system, 
and  I  only  disagree  with  him  on  this  purely 
historical  question,)  and  Schulz,  because 
he  has  of  late  been  silent  on  philosophical 
questions,  which  leaves  it  fair  to  assume 
that  he  has  begun  to  doubt  his  former 
system. 

But  concerning  the  others,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  still  their 
inner  sense  sufficiently  under  control  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  being  and 
thinking  and  not  to  mix  both  together, 
that  a  system  which  thus  mixes  being 
and  thinking  receires  but  too  much 
honor  if  it  is  spoken  of  seriously.  To  be 
sure,  very  few  men  may  be  properly  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  natural  tendency 
towards  dogmatism  sufficiently  to  lift 
themselves  up  to  the  free  flight  of  Specu- 
lation. What  was  impossible  for  a  man 
of  overwhelming  mental  activity  like 
Jacobi,  how  can  it  be  expected  of  certain 
other  men,  whom  I  would  rather  not  name  ? 
But  that  these  incurable  dogmatists  should 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  Kant's 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  was  food  for  them ; 
that  they  had  the  boldness  to  conclude — 
since  Kant's  writings  had  been  praised 
(God  may  know  by  what  chance  !)  in  some 
celebrated  journal — they  might  also  now 
follow  the  fashion  and  become  Kantians ; 
that  since  then,  for  years,  they,  in  their 
intoxication,  have  bc-written  many  a  ream 
of  valuable  paper,  without  ever,  in  all  this 
'me,  having  come  to  their  senses^  or  un- 


derstood but  one  period  of  all  they  have 
written;  that  up  to  the  present  day, 
though  they  have  been  somewhat  rudely 
shaken,  they  have  not  been  able  to  rub  the 
sleep  out  of  their  eyes,  but  rather  prefer 
to  beat  and  kick  about  them,  in  the  hope 
of  striking  some  of  these  unwelcome  dis- 
turbers of  their  peace ;  and  that  the  Ger- 
man public>  so  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  should  have  bought  their 
blackened  paper  with  avidity,  and  at- 
tempted to  suck  up  the  spirit  of  it — nay, 
should  even,  perhaps,  have  copied  and  re- 
copied  these  writings  without  ever  clearly 
perceiving  that  there  was  no  sense  in 
them  :  all  this  will  forever,  in  the  annals 
of  philosophy,  remain  the  die  grace  of  our 
century,  and  our  posterity  will  be  able  to 
explain  these  occurrences  of  our  times 
only  on  the  presupposition  of  a  mental 
epidemic^  which  had  taken  hold  of  this 
age. 

But,  will  these  interpreters  reply  :  your 
argument  is,  after  all — if  we  abstract  from 
Jaoobi's  writings,  which,  to  be  sure,  are 
rather  hard  to  swallow,  since  they  quote 
Kant's  own  words — no  more  than  this  :  it 
is  absurd ;  hence  Kant  cannot  have  meant 
to  say  it.  Now,  if  we  admit  the  absurdity, 
as  unfortunately  we  must,  why,  then^ 
might  not  Kant  have  said  these  absurdi- 
ties, just  as  well  as  we  others,  amongst 
whom  there  are  some,  of  whom  you  your- 
self confess  the  merits,  and  to  whom  you 
doubtless  will  not  deny  all  sound  under- 
standing? 

I  reply :  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  system  is 
one  thing,  and  to  be  his  commentators  and 
successors,  another.  What,  in  case  of  the 
latter,  would  not  testify  to  an  absolute  want 
of  sound  sense,  might  certainly  evince  it  in 
the  former.  The  ground  is  this :  the  latter 
are  not  yet  possessed  of  the  idea  of  the 
whole — for  if  they  were  so  possessed,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  them  to  study 
the  system ;  they  are  merely  to  construct 
it  out  of  the  parts  which  the  inventor 
hands  over  to  them;  and  all  these  parts 
are,  in  their  minds,  not  fully  determined, 
rounded  ofiT,  and  made  smooth,  until  they 
are  united  into  a.  natural  whole*  Kow, 
this  construction  of  the  parts  may  require 
some  time,  and  daring  this  time  it  may 
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oeear  that  these  men  determine  some  parts 
inaocurately,  and  hence  place  them  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  whole,  of  which  they 
are  not  yet  possessed.  The  discoverer  of 
the  idea  of  the  whole,  on  the  contrary, 
proceeds  from  this  idea,  in  which  all  parts 
are  united,  and  these  parts  he  separately 
places  before  his  readers,  because  only 
thus  can  he  comkunicate  the  whole.  The 
work  of  the  former  is  a  synthetising  of 
that  which  they  do  not  yet  possess,  but  are 
to  obtain  through  the  synthesis }  the  work 
of  the  latter  is  an  analysing  of  that  which 
he  already  possesses.  It  is  yery  possible 
that  the  former  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
contradiction  in  which  the  several  parts 
stand  to  the  whole  which  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  them,  for  they  may  not  have  got 
so  far  yet  as  to  compare  them.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  latter,  who  proceed- 
ed from  the  composite,  must  have  thought, 
or  believed  that  he  thought,  the  contradic- 
tion which  is  in  the  parts  of  his  represent- 
ation— for  he  certainly  at  one  time  held  all 
the  parts  together.  It  is  not  absurd  to 
think  dogmatism  now,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment transcendental  idealism ;  for  this  we 
all  do,  and  must  do,  if  we  wish  to  phil- 
osophise about  both  systems  ',  but  it  is  ab- 
surd to  think  both  systems  as  one.  The 
interpreters  of  Kant's  system  do  not  neces- 
sarily think  it  thus  as  one ;  but  the  author 
of  that  system  must  certainly  have  done 
so  if  his  system  was  intended  to  effect 
such  a  union. 

Now,  I,  at  least,  am  utterly  incapable  of 
believing  such  an  absurdity  on  the  part  of 
any  one  who  has  his  senses ;  how,  then, 
can  I  believe  Kant  to  have  been  guilty  of 
it  9  Unless  Rant,  therefore,  declares  ex- 
pressly in  so  many  words,  that  he  deduces 
sensation  from  an  impression  of  the  thing, 
per  se,  or,  to  use  his  own  terminology,  that 
sensation  must  be  explained  in  philosophy, 
from  a  transcendental  object  which  exists 
outside  of  us,  I  shall  not  believe  what 
these  interpreters  tell  us  of  Kant.  But  if 
he  does  make  this  declaration,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  rather  as 
the  result  of  the  most  marvellous  accident 
than  as  the  product  of  a  mind. 

Bat,  say  our  opponents,  does  not  Kant 
state  expressly  that  <<  The  object  is  given 
10 


to  us,''  and  *^  that  this  is  possible  because 
the  object  affects  us  as  in  a  certain  man- 
ner," and  ^'-that  there  is  a  power  of  at* 
taining  representations  by  the  manner  in 
which  objects  affect  us,  which  power  is 
called  ssnstioKsness."    Nay,  Kant  says  even 
this :   '^  IIuw  should    our   knowledge    be 
awakened  into  exercise  if  it  were  not  done 
by  objects    that   touch   our   senses    and 
partly  produce  representations  themselves^ 
while  partly  putting  our  power  of  under- 
standing into  motion,  to  compare,  connect 
and  separate    these    representations,  and 
thus  to  form  the  raw  material  of  our  sen- 
suous impressions  into  a  knowledge  which 
is    called    experience."    Well,  these  are 
probably  all  the  passages  which  can  be 
adduced  by  our  opponents.    Now,  putting 
merely   passages    against   passages,    and 
words  against  words,  and  abstracting  al- 
together  from   the   idea   of   the    whole^ 
which  I  assume  these  interpreters  never  to 
have  had,  let  me  ask  first,  if  these  passages 
could  really  not   be  united  with  Kant's 
other  frequently  repeated  statements,  vis.,, 
that  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  an  impression 
produced  upon  us  by  an  external  tran- 
scendental   object, —  how  did   it   happen, 
that  these  interpreters  preferred  to  sacri- 
fice the  many  statements,  which  assert  a 
transcendental  idealism,  to  these yeu^  pas- 
sages, which   assert  a   dogmatism,  than 
vice  versa?    Doubtless  because  they  did 
not  attempt  the  study  of  Kant's  writings 
with   an   impartial  mind,  but  had    their 
heads  full  of  that  dogmatism — which  con- 
stitutes their  very  being — as  the  only  cor- 
rect system,  which  they  assumed  such  a 
sensible   man  as  Kant  muat  necessarily 
also 'hold  to  be  the  only  correct  system;, 
and  because  they  thus  did  not. seek  to  be* 
taught  by  Kant,  but  merely  to  be  con- 
firmed by  him  in  their  old  way  of  think- 
ing. 

But  cannot  these  seemingly  opposite 
statements  be  united?  Kant  speaks  ini 
these  passages  of  objects*  What  this  word 
is  to  signify,  we  clearly  must  learn  from* 
Kant  himself.  He  says:  *^It  is  the  un* 
derstanding  which  adds  the  object  to  the- 
appearance, '  by  connecting  the  manifold 
of  the  appearance  in  one  consciousness^- 
When  this  is  done,  we  say  we  know  the 
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object,  for  we  hayo  effected  a  synthetical 
nnity  in  the  manifold  of  the  contempla- 
tion,  and  the  conception  of  this  unity  is 
the  representation  of  the  object  =»  X.  But 
this  X  is  not  the  transcendental  object  (i.  e. 
the  thing  per  se),for  of  that  toe  know  not 
even  so  much^^* 

What,  then^  is  this  object?  That  which 
the  understanding  adds  to  the  appearance^ 
a  mere  thought.  Now,  the  object  affects — 
i.  e.  something  which  is  a  mere  thought 
affects.  What  does  this  mean  ?  If  I  have 
but  a  spark  of  logic,  it  nieans  simply :  it 
affects  in  so  far  as  it  is ;  hence  it  is  only 
thought  as  affecting.  Let  as  now  see  what 
Kant  means  when-  he  speaks  about  the 
**  power  to  obtain  representations  by  the 
manner  in  which  objects  affect  us.'^  Since 
we  only  think  the  affection  itself,  we 
doubtless  only  think  likewise  that  which  is- 
common  to  the  affection.  Or :  if  you  posit 
an  object  with  tho  thought  that  it  has 
affected  yon,  you  think  yourself  in  this 
'Case  affected;  and  if  you  think  that  this 
•occurs  in  respect  to  all  the  objects  of  your 
perception,  you  think  yourself  as  liable  to 
be  affected  generally — or,  in  other  words^ 
you  ascribe  to  yourself,  through  this  your 
thinking,  receptiyity  or  sensuousness. 

But  do  we  not  thus  assume,  after  all, 
affection  to  explain  knowledge?  Let  me 
state  the  difference  in  one  word :  it  is  true, 
all  our  knowledge  proceeds  from  an  affec- 
Hon,  but  not  an  affection  through  an  ob' 
Ject.  This  is  Kant's  doctrine,  and  that  of 
the  Science  of  Knowledge.  As  Mr.  Beck 
has  overlooked  this  important  point,  and 
as  Reinhold  does  not  call  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  that  which  makes  the  positing  of  a 
non-Ego  possible,  I  consider  it  proper  to 
explain  the  matter  in  a  few  words.  In 
doing  so  I  shall  use  my  own  terminology, 
and  not  Kant's,  because  I  naturally  hayo 
my  own  more  at  my  command. 

When  I  posit  myself,  I  posit  myself 
as  a  limited ;  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
templation of  my  self-positing,  I  am  finite. 

This,  my  limitedness  —  since  it  is  the 
condition  which  makes  my  self-positing 
possible — is  an  original  limitedness. 
Somebody  might  wish  to  explain  this  still 
further,  and  either  deduce  the  limitedness 
of  myself  as  the  reflectedj  from  my  neces- 


sary limitedness  as  the  reflecting ;  which 
would  result  in  the  statement :  I  am  finite 
to  myself,  because  I  can  think  only  the 
finite; — or  he  might  explain  the  limited- 
ness of  the  reflecting  from  that  of  the  re- 
flected, which  would  result  in  the  state* 
ment :  I  can  think  only  the  finite,  because 
I  am  finite.  Bnt  such  an  explanation 
would  explain  nothing,  for  I  am  originally 
neither  the  reflecting  nor  the  reflected,  bnt 
both  in  their  union ;  which  union  I  cannot 
think,  it  is  true,  because  I  separate,  in 
thinking,  the  reflecting  from  the  reflected. 

All  limitedness  is,  by  its  yery  concep- 
tion, a  determined,  and  not  a  general  lim- 
itedness. 

From  tho  possibility  of  an  Ego,  we  haye 
thus  deduced  the  necessity  of  a  general 
limitedness  of  the  Ego.  But  the  determin- 
edness  of  this  limitedness  cannot  be  de- 
duced,  since  it  is,  as  we  haye  seen,  that 
which  conditions  all  Egoness.  Here, 
therefore,  all  deduction  is  at  an  end. 
This  determinedness  appears  as  tho  abso- 
lutely accidental,  and  furnishes  the  mere' 
ly  empirical  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  this 
determinedness,  for  instance,  by  yirtue  of 
which  I  am,  amongst  all  possible  rational 
beings^  a  man,  and  amongst  all  men  this 
particular  person,  &c.,  Ac. 

This,  my  limitation,  in  its  determined- 
ness, manifests  itself  as  a  limitation  of 
my  practical  power  (here  philosophy  is 
therefore  driyen  from  the  theoretical  to 
the  practical  sphere) ;  and  the  immediate 
perception  of  this  limitation  is  sl  feeling  (I 
prefer  to  use  this  word  instead  of  Kant's 
^*  sensation,"  for  feeling  only  becomes 
sensation  by  being  related  in  thinking  to 
an  object);  for  instance,  the  feeling  of 
sweet,  red,  cold,  Ac. 

To  forget  this  original  feeling,  leads  to 
a  bottomless  transcendental  idealism,  and 
to  an  incomplete  philosophy,  which  cannot 
explain  the  simply  sensible  predicates  of 
objects.  Now,  the  endeayor  to  explain 
this  original  feeling  from  the  causal -ty  of 
a  something,  is  the  dogmatism  of  the  Kant- 
ians,  which  I  haye  just  shown  up,  and 
which  they  would  like  to  put  on  Kant's 
shoulders.  This,  their  something,  is  the 
everlasting  thing  per  se.  All  transcenden- 
tal explanation,  on  the  contraryj  stops  si 
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the  immediate  feeling,  from  the  reason 
jost  pointed  oat.  It  is  trae,  the  empirical 
Ego,  which  transoendental  idealism  ob- 
serves,  explains  this  feeling  to  itself  by 
the  law,  "  No  limitation  without  a  limit- 
ing ;"  and  thus,  through  contemplation  of 
the  limiting,  produces  extended  matter,  of 
ivbich  it  now,  as  of  its  ground,  predicates 
the  merely  subjective  sensation  of  feel- 
ing ;  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  this  syn- 
thesis that  the  Ego  makes  itself  an  object. 
The  continued  analvsis  and  the  continued 
explanation  of  its  own  condition,  give  to 
tbe  Ego  its  own  system  of  a  universe ;  and 
the  observation Nof  the  laws  of  this  expla- 
nation gives  to  the  philosopher  his  science. 
It  is  here  that  Kant's  Realism  is  based,  but 
his  Realism  is  a  iranaeendental  idealiMu 

This  whole  determinedness,  and  hence 
also  tbe  total  of  feelings  which  it  makes 
possible,  is  to  be  regarded  a».  a  priori — 
u  e.  absolutely,  without  any  action  of 
oar  own — determined.  It  is  Kant's  recep^ 
Hinty,  and  a  particular  of  this  receptivity 
is  an  affection.  Without  it^  consciousness 
is  unexplainable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  immedi- 
ate fact  of  consciousness — I  feel  myself 
thos  or  thus  determined.  Kow^  when  the 
oft-landed  philosophers  attempt  to  explain 
this  feeling,  is  it  not  clear  that  they  at- 
tempt to  append  something  to  it  which  is 
not  immediately  involved  in  the  fact  ?  and 
how  can  they  do  this,  except  through 
thinking,  and  through  a  thinking  according 
to  a  category,  which  category  is  here'  that 
of  the  real  ground?  Now,  if  they  have 
not  an  immediate  contemplation  of  the 
thing  per  ce  and  its  relations,  what  else 
can  they  possibly  know  of  this  category^ 
bat  that  they  are  compelled  to  think  ac- 
cording to  it?  They  assert  nothing  but 
that  they  are  compelled  to  add  in  thought 
a  thing  as  the  ground  of  this  feeling.  But 
this  we  cheerfully  admit  in  regard  to  the 
standpoint  which  they  oocupy.  Their 
thing  is  produced  by  their  thinking;  and 
now  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  thing 
per  se,  i.  e.  not  produced  by  thinking. 

I  really  do  not  comprehend  them ;  I  can 
neither  think  this  thought,  nor  think  an 
understanding  which  does  think  it;  and 


by  this  declaration,  I  hope  I  have  done 
with  them  forever. 

VII. 

Having  finished  this  digression,  we  now 
return  to  oar  original  intention,  which 
.was  to  describe  the  procedure  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge,  and  to  justify  it 
against  the  attacks  of  certain  philosophers. 
We  saidj  the  philosopher  observes  himself 
in  the  act  whereby  he  constructs  for  him- 
self the  conception  of  himself;  and  we 
now  add,  he  also  thinks  this  act  of  his. 

For  the  philosopher,  doubtless,  knows 
whereof  he  speaks ;  but  a  mere  contempla- 
tion gives  no  consciousness ;  only  that  is 
known  which  is  conceived  and  thought. 
This  conception  or  comprehension  of  his 
activity  is  very  well  possible  for  the  phil- 
*osopher,  since  he  is  already  in  possession 
of  experience;  for  he  has  a  conception  of 
activity  in  general,  and  as  such,  namely, 
as  the  opposite  of  the  equally  well  known 
conception  of  Being ;  and  he  also  has  a 
conception  of  this  particular  activity,  as 
that  of  an  intelligence^  i.  e.  as  simply  an 
ideal  activity,  and  not  the  real  causality  of 
the  practical  Ego;  and  moreover,  a  con- 
ception of  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
particular  activity  as  an  in  itself  returning 
activity,  and  not  an  activity  directed  upon 
an  external  object. 

But  here  as  well  as  everywhere  it  is  to 
be  well  remembered  that  the  contempla- 
tion is  and  remains  the  basis  of  the  con- 
ception, i.  e.  of  that  which  is  conceived  in 
the  conception.  We  cannot  absolutely  cre- 
ate or  produce  by  thinking ;  we  can  only 
think  that  which  is  immediately  contem- 
plated by  us.  A  thinking,  which  has  no 
contemplation  for  its  basis,  which  does  not 
embrace  a  contemplation  entertained  in 
the  same  undivided  moment,  is  an  empty 
thinking,  or  is  really  no  thinking  at  alU 
At  the  utmost  it  may  be  the  thinking  of  a 
mere  sign  of  the  conception,  and  if  this 
sign  is  a  word^  as  seems  likely,  the  mere 
thoughtless  utterance  of  this  word.  I  de-' 
termine  my  contemplation  by  the  thinking 
of  an  opposite;  this  and  nothing  else  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expression — I  compre- 
hend the  contemplation. 
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Through  thinking,  the  aotivitj^  which 
the  philosopher  thinks,  becomes  objective 
to  him,  i.  e.  it  Qoats  before  him,  in  so  far  as 
he  thinks  il,  as  something  which  checks 
or  limits  the  freedom  (the  undetermined- 
ness)  of  his  thinking.  This  is  the  true 
and  original  significance  of  objectiTitj. 
As  certain  as  I  think,  I  think  a  determined 
something;  or,  in  other  words,  the  freedom 
of  my  thinking,  which  might  have  been  di* 
reoted  upon  an  infinite  manifold  of  objects, 
is  now,  when  I  think,  only  directed  upon 
that  limited  sphere  of  mj  thinking  which 
the  present  object  fills.  It  is  limited  to 
this  sphere.  /  restrict  myself  with  free- 
dom to  this  sphere,  if  I  contemplate  my- 
self  in  the  doing  of  it.  /  am  restricted  by 
this  spheres  if  I  contemplate  only  the  object 
and  forget  myself,  as  is  universally  done 
on  the  standpoint  of  common  thinking. 
What  I  have  just  now  said  is  intended  to 
correct  the  following  objections  and  mis- 
understandings. 

All  thinking  is  necessarily  directed  upon 
a  being,  say  some.  Now  the  Ego  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  is  not  to  have  being; 
hence  it  is  unthinkable,  and  the  whole 
Science,  which  is  built  upon  such  a  con- 
tradiction, is  null  and  void- 
Let  me  be  permitted  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary remark  concerning  the  spirit  which 
prompts  this  objection.  When  the  wise 
men,  who  urge  it,  take  the  conception  of 
the  Ego  as  determined  in  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  and  examine  it  by  the  rules  of 
their  logic,  they  doubtless  think  that  con- 
ception, for  how  else  could  they  compare 
and  relate  it  to  something  else  ?  If  they 
really  could  not  think  it,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  say  a  word  about  it,  and  it 
would  remain  altogether  unknown  to  them. 
But  they  have  really,  as  we  see,  happily 
achieved  the  thinking  of  it,  and  so  must 
be  able  to  think  it.  Yet,  because  accord- 
ing to  their  traditional  and  misconceived 
rules,  they  ou^t  to  have  been  unable  to 
think  it,  they  would  now  rather  deny  the 
possibility  of  an  act,  while  doing  it,  than 
give  up  their  rule;  they  would  believe 
an  old  book  rather  than  their  own  con- 
sciousness. How  little  can  these  men  be 
aware  of  what  they  really  do  1    How  me- 


chanically, and  without  any  inner  atten- 
tion and  spirit,  must  they  produce  their 
philosophical  specimens  I  Master  Jourdan 
after  all  was  willing  to  believe  that  he  bad 
spoken  prose  all  his  lifetime,  without 
knowing  it,  though  it  did  appear  rather 
carious ;  but  these  men,  if  they  had  been 
in  his  place,  would  have  proven  in  the 
most  beautiful  prose  that  they  could  not 
speak  prose,  since  they  did  not  posseae 
the  rules  of  speaking  prose,  and  since  the 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  a  thing 
must  always  precede  its  reality.  Nay,  if 
critical  idealism  should  continue  to  be  a 
burden  to  them,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  next  go  to  Aristotle  for  advice  as 
to  whether  they  really  live,  or  are  already 
dead  and  buried.  «By  doubting  the  pos- 
sibility of  ever  becoming  conscious  of  their 
freedom  and  Egoness,  they  are  covertly 
already  doubting  this  very  point. 

Their  objection  might  therefore  be  sum- 
marily put  aside,  since  it  contradicts,  and 
thus  annihilates  itself.  But  let  ns  see 
where  the  real  ground  of  the  misunder- 
standing may  be  concealed. 

All  thinking  necessarily  proceeds  from 
a  being,  say  they.  Now  what  does  this 
mean  ?  If  it  is  to  mean  what  we  have  just 
shown  up,  namely,  that  there  is  in  all 
thinking  a  thought,  an  object  of  the  think- 
ing, to  which  this  particular  thinking  con- 
fines itself,  and  by  which  it  seems  to  be 
limited,  then  their  premise  must  undoubt- 
edly be  admitted ;  and  it  is  not  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge  which  is  going  to  deny 
it.  This  objectivity  for  the  mere  thinking 
does  doubtless  also  belong  to  the  Ego, 
from  which  the  Science  of  Knowledge  pro- 
ceeds ;  or,  which  means  the  same,  to  the 
act  whereby  the  Ego  constructs  itself  for 
itself.  But  it  is  only  through  thinking 
and  only  for  thinking  that  it  has  this  ob- 
jectivity ;  it  is  merely  an  ideal  being. 

If,  however,  the  being,  of  their  above 
assertion,  is  to  mean  not  a  mere  ideals  but 
a  real  being,  i.  e.  a  something,  limiting 
not  only  the  ideal,  but  also  the  actually 
productive,  the  practical  activity  of  the 
Ego — that  is  to  say,  a  something  perma- 
nent in  time  and  persistent  in  space — then 
that  assertion  of  theirs  is  unwarranted. 
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If  it  were  correct,  no  science  of  philoso- 
phy were  possible,  for  the  conception  of 
the  Ego  would  be  unthinkable ;  and  self* 
eonscionsness,  nay,   even   consciousness, 
would  also  be  impossible.    If  it' were  cor- 
rect, we,  it  is  true,  should  be  compelled  to 
stop  philosophisiag ;  but  this  would  be  no 
gain  to  them,  for  they  would  also  haye  to 
stop  refuting  us.    Bat  do  they  not  them- 
selves repudiate  the  correctness  of  their 
assertion  ?    Do  they  not  think  themselyes 
every  moment  of  their  life  as  free  and  as 
faaring  causality?    Do  they  not,  for  in- 
stance, think  themselyes  the  free,  active 
authors  of   the  very  sensible    and   very 
original  objections,  which  they  bring  up 
from  time  to  time  against  our  system? 
Now,  is  then  this  ^*  themselves  "  something 
which  checks  and  limits  their  causality, 
or  is  it  not  rather  the  very  opposite  of  the 
check,  namely,  the  very  causality  itself? 
I  mast  refer  them  to  what  I  have  said  in 
§r.  on  this  subject.     If  such   a  sort  of 
being  were  ascribed  to  the  Ego,  the  Ego 
would  cease  to  be  Ego ;  it  would  become  a 
thing f  and  its  conception  would  be  annihi- 
lated.    It   is  true  that  afterwards — not 
afterwards  as  a  posteriority  in  time,  but 
afterwards  in  the  series  of  the  dependence 
of  thinking — we  also  ascribe  such  a  being 
to  the  Ego,  which,  nevertheless,  remains 
and  must  remain  Ego  in  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the   word;  this  being  consisting 
partly  of  extension  and    persistency  in 
space,  avd  in  ikit  respect  it  becomes  a  body, 
and  partly  identity  and  permanency  in 
time,  and  in  this  respect  it  becomes  a  soul. 
But  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to 
prove,  and  genetically  to  explain  how  the 
Ego  comes  to  think  itself  thus,  and  all 
this  belongs  not  to  that  which  is  presup- 
posed, but  to  that  which  is  to  be  deduced. 
The  result,  therefore,  remains  thus :  the 
£go  is  originally  only  an  acttn^;  if  you 
but  think  it  as  an  acttve,  you  have  already 
an  Empirical,  and  hence  a  conception  of  ilt, 
which  must  first  be  deduced.* 

*  To  state  the  main  point  in  a  few  words : 
^W  hein^  tiguifles  a  Imitation  of  free  activity, 
Now  this  activity  is  regarded  either  as  that  of 
the  mere  intelligence*  and  then  that  which  is 
pofited  as  limiting  this  activity  has  a  mere 
WMi  ^119,  mere  objectivity  in  regard  to  conjiciouM" 
^This  objectivity  is  in  every  representa- 


But  our  opponents  claim  that  they  do  not 
make  their  assertion  without  all  proof; 
they  want  to  prove  it  by  logic,  and,  if  God 
is  willing,  by  the  logical .  proposition  of 
contradiction. 

If  there  is  anything  which  clearly  shows 
the  lamentable  condition  of  philosophy  as 
a  science  in  these  our  days,  it  is  that  such 
occurrences  can  take  place.    If  anybody 
were  to  speak  about  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  or  any  other  science,  in  a  manner 
which  would  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  his 
complete  ignorance  oonoerning   the  first 
principles  of  such  a  science,  he  would  be 
at  once  sent  back  to  the  school  from  which 
he  ran  away  too  soon.    But  in  philosophy 
it  is  not  to  be  thus.    If  in  philosophy  a 
man  shows  in  the  same  manner  his  com- 
plete ignorance,  we  are,  with  many  bows 
and  compliments  to  the  sharp-sighted  man, 
to  give  him  publicly  that  private  schooling 
which  he  so  sadly  needs,  and  without  be- 
traying the  least  smile  or  gesture  of  dis- 
gust.   Have,  then,  the  philosophers  in  two 
thousand  years  made  clear  not  a  single 
proposition  which  might  now  be  considered 
as  established  for  that  science  without  fur- 
ther proof  ?    If  there  is  such  a  proposition, 
it  is  certainly  that  of  the  distinction  of 
logic,  as  a  purely  formal  science,  from  real 
philosophy  or  metaphysics.    But  what  is 
really  the  true  meaning  of  this  terrible 
logical  proposition  of  contradiction  which 
is  to  crush  at  one  stroke  our  whole  sys- 
tem ?    As  far  as  I  know,  simply  this :  t/*  a 
conception  is  already  determined  by  a  cer- 
tain characteristic,  then  it  must  not  be  de- 
termined by  another  opposite  characteris- 
tic.   But  by  what  characteristio  the  con- 
ception is  originally  to  be  oharaolerised, 
this  logical  theorem  does  not  say,  nor  can 
say,  for  it  presupposes  the  original  determ- 
ination^ and  is  applicable  only  in  so  far 
as  that  is  presupposed.     Concerning  the 
original  determination  another  science  will 
have  to  decide. 
These  wise  men  tell  us  that  it  is  contra" 

tion  (even  in  that  of  the  Ego,  of  virtue,  of  the 
moral  law,  &c.,  or  in  tliat  of  complete  phan- 
tasms, as,  for  instance,  a  squared  circle,  a 
sphynx,  StA.)  object  of  the  mere  repreeentation. 
Or  tiie  free  activity  is  regarded  as  having  actual 
causality;  and  then  that  which  limits  it,  has 
aeiuai  existence,  the  real  world. 
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dictory  not  to  determine  a  conception  by 
the  predicate  of  actual  beinc^.  Tet  how 
can  this  be  con  trad  iotory,  unless  the  con- 
ception has  first  been  thns  determined  by 
the  predicate  of  actual  being,  and  has 
then  had  that  predicate  denied  to  it  ?  But 
who  authorised  them  to  determine  the  con- 
ception by  that  predicate?  Do  not  these 
adepts  in  logic  perceive  that  they  postulate 
their  principle,  and  turn  around  in  an  eyi- 
dent  circle?  Whether  there  really  be  a 
conception,  which  is  originally  —  by  the 
laws  of  the  synthetiiing,  not  of  the  merely 
analysing  reason— no<  determined  by  thai 
predicate  of  actual  bexng^  this  they  will 
have  to  go  and  learn  from  contemplation ; 
logic  only  warns  them  against  afterwards 
again  applying  the  same  predicate  to  that 
conception;  of  course  also,  in  the  same 
respect,  in  which  they  hare  denied  the  de-- 
terminability  of  the  conception  by  that 
predicate. 

But  certainly  if  they  have  not  yet  ele- 
Tated  themseWes  to  the  coruciovtnese  of 
that  contemplation,  which  is  not  determ- 
ined by  the  predicate  of  being,  (for  that 
they  should  unconsciously  possess  that 
contemplation  itself,  Reason  herself  has 
taken  care  of,)  then  all  their  conceptions, 
which  can  be  deriyed  only  from  sensuous 
contemplation,  are  Tery  properly  determ- 
ined'by  the  predicate  of  this  actual  being. 
In  that  case,  however,  they  most  not  be- 
lieve that  logic  has  taught  them  this  assert- 
ed connection  of  thinking  and  being,  for 
their  knowledge  of  it  is  altogether  derived 
from  their  unfortunate  empirical  self. 
They,  standing  on  the  standpoint  of  know- 
ing no  other  conceptions  than  those  derived 
from  sensuous  contemplation,  would^  of 
course,  contradict  thenuelves  if  they  were 
to  think  one  of  their  conceptions  without 
the  predicate  of  actual  bein^.  We,  on  our 
part,  are  also  well  content  to  lot  them  re- 
tain this  rule  for  themselves,  since  it  is 
most  assuredly  universally  yalid  for  the 
whole  sphere-  of  their  possible  thinking ; 
and  to  let  them  always  carefully  keep  an 
eye  on  this  rule,  so  that  they  may  not  vio- 
late it.  As  for  ourselves,  however,  we  can- 
not use  this  their  rule  any  longer,  for  we 
possess  a  few  conceptions  more,  resting  in 
a  sphere  over  which  their  rule  does  not  ex- 


tend, and  about  which  they  can  speak 
nothing,  since  it  does  not  exist  for  them. 
Let  them,  therefore,  attend  to  their  o>wb 
business  hereafter^  end  leave  us  to  attend 
to  ours.  Even  in  so  far  as  we  grant  thea 
the  rule,  namely,  that  every  thinking 
must  have  an  object  of  thinking ;  it  is  by 
no  means  a  logical  rule,  but  rather  one 
which  logic  presupposes,  and  through  which 
logic  first  becomes  possible.  To  thinks  is  the 
same  as  to  determine  objects ;  both  con- 
ceptions are  identical;  logic  famines  the 
rulee  of  this  determining,  and  hence  pre* 
supposes  clearly  enough  the  determining 
generally  as  a  part  of  consciousness.  That 
all  thinking  has  an  object  can  be  shown 
only  in  contemplation.  Think  I  and  ob- 
serve in  this  thinking  how  you  do  it,  and 
you  will  doubtless  find  that  yon  appose 
to  your  thinking  an  object  of  thia  thinking. 

Another  objection,  somewhat  related  to 
the  above,  is  this :  If  you  do  not  proceed 
from  a  being,  how  can  you,  without  being 
illogical,  deduce  a  being?  Ton  will  never 
be  able  to  get  anything  else  out  of  what 
you  take  in  hand  than  what  is  already  con- 
tained in  it,  unless  you  proceed  dishonestly 
and  use  juggler  tricks. 

I  reply :  Nor  do  we  deduce  being  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  use  the  word,  i.  e.  as 
being,  per  se*  What  the  philosopher  takes 
up  is  an  acting,  which  acts  according  to 
certain  laws,  and  what  he  establishes  is 
the  series  of  necessary  acts  of  this  acting. 
Amongst  these  acts  there  occurs  one  which 
to  the  acting  itself  appears  as  a  being,  and 
which  by  laws  to  be  shown  up,  niMti  so  ap- 
pear to  it.  The  philosopher  who  observes 
the  acting  from  a  higher  standpoint,  never 
ceases  to  regard  it  as  an  acting.  A  being 
exists  only  for  the  observed  £go,  which 
thinks  realistically;  but  for  the  philoso- 
pher there  is  acting,  and  only  acting,  for 
he  thinks  idealistically. 

Let  me  express  it  on  this  occasion  in  all 
clearness :  The  essence  of  transoen dental 
idealism  generally,  and  of  the  Seience  of 
Knowledge  particularly,  consists  in  this, 
that  the  conception  of  being  is  not  at  all 
viewed  as  a  fint  and  original  conception^ 
but  simply  as  a  derived  conception;  de- 
rived from  the  opposition  of  activity. 
Hence  it  is  ^considered  only  as  9k  negative 
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foaception.  The  only  positive  for  the 
idealist  is  Freedom;  being  is  the  mere 
negative  of  freedom.  Only  thus  has  ideal* 
ism  a  firm  basis,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
itself.  Bat  dogmatism,  which  believed 
itself  safely  reposing  upon  being,  as  a  basis 
no  further  to  be  investigated  or  grounded, 
regards  this  assertion  as  a  stupidity 
and  horror,  for  it  is  its  annihilation. 
That  wherein  the  dogmatist,  amongst  all 
the  inflictions  which  he  has  experienced 
from  time  to  time,  still  found  a  hiding 
place — namely,  some  original  being,  though 
it  were  but  a  raw  and  formless  tnaiter — is 
now  utterly  destroyed,  and  he  stands  naked 
and  defenceless.  He  has  no  weapons 
against  this  attack  except  the  assurance  of 
his  hearty  disgust,  and  his  confession,  that 
he  does  not  understand,  and  positively  can- 
not and  will  not  think,  what  is  required  of 
him.  We  cheerfully  give  credence  to  this 
statement,  and  only  beg  that  he  will  also 
place  faith  in  our  assurance,  that  we  find 
it  not  at  all  difficult  to  think  our  system. 
Nay,  if  this  should  be  too  much  for  him,  we 
can  even  abstain  from  it,  and  leave  him  to 
believe  wjiatever  he  chooses  on  this  point. 
That  we  do  not  and  cannot  force  him  to 
adopt  our  system,  because  its  adoption  de- 
pends upon  freedom,  has  already  been 
often  enoagh  admitted. 

I  say  that  the  dogmatist  has  nothing  left 
bat  the  assurance  of  his  incapacity,  for 
the  idea  of  intrenching  himself  behind 
general  logic,  and  conjuring  the  shade  of 
the  Stagirite,  because  he  knows  not  how 
to  defend  his  own  body,  is  altogether  new, 
and  will  find  few  imitators  even  in  this 
universal  state  of  despair ;  since  the  least 
school  knowledge  of  what  logic  really  is« 
will  suffice  to  make  every  one  reject  this 
protection. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  those  oppo- 
nents, if  they  adopt  the  language  of  ideal- 
ism, and  aldmitting  with  their  lips  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  views,  protest  that  they 
know  well  enough  that  being  is  only  to 
signify  hang  for  m.  They  are  dogmatists. 
For  every  one  who  asserts  that  all  thinking 
tad  consciousness  must  proceed  from  a 
being,  makes  being  something  primary; 
and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  dogmatism. 
By  such  a  confusion  of  speech  they  but 


demonstrate  the  utter  confusion  of  their 
conceptions ;  for  what  may  a  being  for  us 
mean,  which  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  an 
original  noZ-derived  being?  Who,  then, 
are  those  *^  we,**  for  whom  alone  this  being 
is  ?  Are  they  irUelligences  as  such  ?  Then 
the  statement  '^  there  is  something  for  the 
intelligence,"  signifies,  this  something  is 
represented  by  the  intelligence ;  and  the 
statement  '^  it  is  only  for  the  intelligenoe," 
signifies,  it  is  only  represented.  Hence  the 
conception  of  a  being,  which,  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view,  is  to  be  independent  of 
the  representation,  must,  after  all,  be  de- 
rived from  the  representation,  since  it  is  to 
be,  only  through  it ;  and  these  men  would, 
therefore,  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  than  they  believed. 
Or  are  those  ^^ice"  themselves  things, 
original  things,  things  in  themselves? 
How,  then,  can  anything  he  for  them ;  how 
can  they  even  be  for  themselves,  since  the 
conception  of  a  thing  involves  merely  that 
it  is,  but  not  that  the  thing  is  fur  itself? 
What  may  the  word  for  signify  to  them  ? 
Is  it,  perhaps,  but  an  innocent  adornment 
which  they  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of 

fashion? 

vin. 

The  Science  of  Knowledge  has  said,  ^'  It 
is  not  possible  to  abstract  from  the  Ego." 
This  assertion  may  be  regarded  from  two 
points  of  view — either  from  the  standpoint 
of  common  consciousness,  and  then  it 
means,  '^  We  never  have  another  represen- 
tation than  that  of  ourselves ;  throughout 
our  whole  life,  and  in  all  moments  of  our 
life,  we  think  only  I,  I,  I,  and  nothing  but 
I."  Or  it  may  be  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  philosopher,  and  then  it  will 
have  the  following  significance :  *^  The  Ego 
must  necessarily  be  added  in  thought  to 
whatever  occurs  in  consciousness ;"  or  as 
Kant  expresses  it,  ''All  my  representationa 
must  be  thought  as  accompanied  by  —  I 
think."  What  nonsense  were  it  to  main- 
tain the  first  interpretation  to  be  the  truet 
one,  and  what  wretchedness  to  refute  it  in 
that  interpretation.  But  in  the  latter  in- 
terpretation the  assertion  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to* 
every  one  who  is  but  able  to  understand  it; 
and  if  it  had  only  been  thus  understood 
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before,  we  should  long  ago  haTe  been  rid 
of  the  thing  per  se,  for  it  woald  have  been 
seen  that  we  are  always  the  Thinking, 
whateyer  we  may  think,  and  that  hence 
nothing  can  occur  in  us  which  is  independ- 
ent of  us,  because  it  all  is  necessarily  re- 
lated to  our  thinking. 

iz. 

''But,"  confess  other  opponents  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  ^'  as  far  as  our  own 
persons  are  concerned,  we  cannot,  under 
the  conception  of  the  Ego,  think  anything 
else  than  our  own  dear  persons  as  opposed 
to  other  persons.  Ego  (I)  signifies  my  par- 
ticular person,  named,  for  instance,  Caius 
or  Sempronius,  as  distinguished  from  other 
persons  not  so  named.  Now,  if  I  should 
abstract,  as  the  Science  of  Knowledge  re- 
quires me  to  do,  from  this  individual  per- 
sonality, there  would  be  nothing  left  to  me 
which  might  be  characterized  as  /;  I  might 
just  as  well  call  the  remainder  /^'' 

Now,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this 
objection,  so  boldly  put  forth?  Does  it 
speak  of  the  original  real  synthesis  of  the 
conception  of  the  individual  (their  own 
dear  persons  and  other  persons),  and  do 
they  therefore  mean  to  say,  *^  there  is  noth-. 
ing  synthetiied  in  this  conception  but  the 
conception  of  an  object  generally — of  the 
Its  And  of  other  objects  (//s) — ^from  which 
the  first  one  is  distinguished?^'  Or  does 
that  objection  fly  for  protection  to  the 
common  use  of  language,  and  do  they 
therefore  mean  to  say,  ^'  In  language,  the 
word  I  (Ego)  signifies  only  individuality  ?'' 
As  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  every  one, 
who  is  as  yet  possessed  of  his  senses, 
must  see  that  by  distinguishing  one  object 
from  its  equals,  i.  e.  from  other  objects, 
we  arrive  only  at  a  determined  object^  but 
not  at  a  determined  perton.  The  synthesis 
of  the  conception  of  the  personality  is 
quite  different*  The  Egoness  (the  in  itself 
returning. activity,  the  subject-objectivity, 
or  whatever  yon  choose  to  call  it,)  is  origi- 
nally opposed  to  the  Itf  to  the  mere  objec- 
tivity; and  the  positing  of  these  concep- 
tions is  absolute,  is  conditioned  by  no 
other  positing,  is  thetical,  not  synthetical. 
This  conception  of  the  Egoness,  which  has 
arisen  in  our  Self,  is  now  transferred  to 


something,  which  in  the  first  positing 
posited  as  an  A,  as  a  mere  object,  and  is 
synthetically  united  with  it ;  and  it  is  only 
through  this  conditional  synthesis  thai 
there  first  arises  for  us  a  Thau*  The  con- 
ception of  Thou  arises  from  the  union  of  the 
It  and  the  I.  The  conception  of  the  Ego  in 
this  opposition ;  hence,  as  conception  of  the 
individnal,  is  the  syntiiesis  of  the  I  with 
itself.  That  which  posits  itself  in  the  de- 
scribed act,  not  generally,  but  as  Ego,  is 
I;  and  that  which  in  the  same  act  is 
posited  as  Ego,  not  through  itmlff  but 
through  ms,  is  Thou.  Now  it  is  doubtless 
possible  to  abstract  from  this  product  of  a 
synthesis,  for  what  we  ourselves  have  syn- 
thetised  we  doubtless  can  analyse  again^ 
and  when  we  so  abstract,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  general  Ego,  i.  e.  the  not- object. 
Taken  in  this  interpretation,  the  objection 
would  be  simply  absurd. 

But  how  if  our  opponents  eling  to  the  nso 
of  language  ?  Even  if  it  is  true  that  the 
word  <<P'  has  hitherto  signified  in  lan- 
guage only  the  individnal,  would  this  make 
it  necessary  that  a  distinction  in  the  origi- 
nal synthesis  is  not  to  be  remarked  and 
named,  simply  because  it  has  never  before 
been  noticed?  But  is  it  true?  Of  what 
use  of  language  do  they  speak?  Of  the 
philosophical  language?  I  have  shown 
already  that  Kant  uses  the  oonoeption  of 
the  pure  Ego  in  the  same  meaning  I  at- 
tach to  it.  If  he  says,  ^  I  am  the  thinking 
in  this  think  ing,*'  does  he  then  only  op- 
pose himself  to  other  persons,  and  not 
rather  to  all  object  of  thinking  generally? 
Kant  says  again,  <*  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  necessary  unity  of  apperception 
is  itself  identical,  and  hence  an  analytical 
proposition.''  This  signifies  precisely  what 
I  have  just  stated,  i.  e.  that  the  Ego  arises 
through  no  synthesis,  the  manifold  whereof 
might  be  further  analysed,  but  through  an 
absolute  thesis.  But  this  Ego  is  the  Ego* 
neis  generally;  for  the  conception  of  in- 
dividuality arises  dearly  enough  through 
synthesis,  as  I  have  just  shown ;  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  individuality  is 
therefore  a  synthetical  proposition.  Rein- 
hold,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  Ego  simply 
as  of' the  representing;  but  this  does  not 
affect  the  present  case;  for  when  1  dis^ 
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tiogaish  myself  as  the  representiDg  from 
the  represented,  do  I  theo  (fistinguish  my- 
self from  other  personS)  and  not  rather 
from  all  object  of  representation  as  such  ? 
Bat  take  eyen  the  case  of  these  same  much 
lauded  philosopherS|  who  do  not,  like  Kant 
and  like  the  Science  of  Knoirledge,  pre- 
suppose the  Ego  in  advance  of  the  mani- 
fold of  representation,  but  rather  heap  it 
together,  out  of  that  manifold ;  do  they, 
then,  hold  their  one  thinking  in  the  mani- 
fold thinking  to  be  only  the  thinking  of 
the  indiTidual,  and  not  rather  of  the  intel- 
ligence f^enerally  ?  In  one  word :  is  there 
any  philosopher  of  repute,  who  before 
them  hae  ventared  to  discover  that  the  Ego 
signifies  only  the  individual,  and  that  if 
the  indiriduality  is  abstracted  from,  only 
an  object  in  general  remains  ? 

Or  do  they  mean  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage? To  prove  this  use,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  cite  instances  from  common  life* 
If  yon  call  to  anybody  in  the  darkness 
*^Who  18  there?''  and  be,  presupposing 
that  his  voice  is  well-known  to  you,  re- 
plies, **  It  is  I,''  then  it  is  dear  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  this  particular  person, 
end  wishes  to  be  understood :  '^  It  is  I,  who 
am  named  thus  or  thus,  and  it  is  not  any 
one  of  all  the  others,  named  otherwise  ;** 
and  he  so  desires  to  be  understood,  be- 
cause your  question,  **  Who  is  there?** 
presupposes  already  that  it  is  a  rational 
being  who  is  there,  and  ezpreases  only  that 
jou  wish  to  know  which  particular  one 
amongst  all  the  rational  beings  it  may  be. 

But  if  you  should,  for  instance — per- 
mit me  this  example,  which  I  find  partic- 
ularly applicable— sew  or  cut  at  the  cloth- 
ing of  some  person,  and  should  unawares 
cut  the  person  himself,  then  he  would 
probably  cry  out :  <<  Look  here,  this  is  /,* 
you  are  cutting  me  /'*  Now,  what  does  ho 
mean  to  express  thereby  ?  Not  that  he  is 
this  particular  person,  named  thus  or  thus, 
and  nono  other ;  for  that  yon  know  very 
well;  bat  that  that  which  was  cut  was 
not  his  dead  and  senseless  clothing,  but 
his  living  and  sensitive  self,  which  you 
did  not  know  before.  By  this  "  It  is  /,** 
the  person  does  not  distinguish  himself 
from  other  ;»ersons,  but  from  things.  This 
distinction  occors  continually  in  life ;  and 


we  cannot  take  a  step  or  move  our  hand 
without  making  it. 

In  short,  Egoness  and  Individuality  are 
very  different  conceptions,  and  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  latter  is  clearly  to  be  ob- 
served. Through  the  former  conception, 
we  distinguish*  ourselves  from  all  that  is 
external  to  us — not  merely  from  all  per* 
sons  that  are  external  to  us — and  hence 
we  embrace  by  it  not  our  particulRr  per- 
sonality, but  our  general  spirituality.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used,  both 
in  philosophical  and  in  common  language. 
The  above  objection  testifies,  therefore, 
not  only  to  an  unusual  want  of  thought, 
but  also  to  great  ignorance  in  philosophi-, 
cal  literature. 

But  our  opponents  insist  on  their  inca- 
pability to  think  the  required  conception, 
and  we  must  place  faith  in  their  asser- 
tions. Not  that  they  lack  the  general 
conception  of  the  pure  Ego,  for  if  they 
did,  they  would  be  obliged  to  desist  from 
raising  objections,  just  as  a  piece  of  log 
must  desist.  But  it  is  the  conception  of 
this  conception  which  they  lack,  and  which 
they  cannot  attain.  They  have  that  con- 
ception in  themselves,  but  do  not  know 
thiU  they  have  it.  The  ground  of  this 
their  incapability  does  not  lie  in  any  par- 
ticular weakness  of  their  thinking  facul- 
ties, but  in  a  weakness  of  their  whole 
character.  Their  Ego,  in  tho  sense  in 
which  they  take  the  word — i.  e.  their  in- 
dividual person — is  the  last  object  of  their 
acting,  and  hence  also  the  limit  of  their 
explicit  thinking.  It  is  to  them,  therefore, 
the  only  true  substance,  and  reason  is  only 
an  accident  thereof.  Their  person  does 
not  exist  as  a  particular  expression  of  rea- 
son ;  but  reason  exists  to  help  their  person 
through  the  world;  and  if  the  person 
could  get  along  just  as  well  without  rea- 
son, we  might  discharge  reason  from  ser- 
vice, and  there  would  be  no  reason  at  all. 
This,  indeed,  lurks  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  their  conceptions,  and  through  all 
their  assertions,  and  many  of  them  are 
honest  enough  not  to  conceal  it.  Now, 
they  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they  assert 
this  incapacity  in  respect  to  their  own 
persons — they  only  must  not  state  as  ob- 
jective that  which  has  merely  subjective 
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Taliditj.  In  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
the  relation  is  exactly  reyersed :  Reason 
alone  is  in  itself,  and  indiyiduality  is  bnt 
accidental ;  reason  is  the  object,  and  per- 
sonality the  means  to  realise  it ;  perjBonal- 
ity  is  only  a  particular  manner  of  mani- 
festing reason,  and  must  always  more  and 
more  lose  itself  in  the  universal  form  of 
reason.  Only  reason  is  eternal ;  indiyid- 
uality must  always  die  out.  And  whoso« 
eyor  is  not  prepared  to  succumb  to  this 
order  of  things,  will  also  never  got  at  the 
true  understanding  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge. 

• 

z. 

This  fact  that  they  can  never  under- 
stand the  Science  of  Knowledge  unless 
they  first  comply  with  certain  conditions, 
has  been  told  them  often  enough.  They 
do  not  want  to  hear  it  again,  and  our 
frank  warning  affords  them  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  us.  Every  conviction, 
they  assert,  must  be  capable  of  being  com- 
municated by  conceptions — ^nay,  it  must 
even  be  possible  to  compel  its  acknow- 
ledgment. They  say  it  is  a  bad  example 
to  assert  that  our  Science  exists  for  only 
certain  privileged  spirits,  and  that  others 
cannot  see  or  understand  anything  of  it. 

Let  us  see,  first  of  all«  what  the  Science 
of  Knowledge  does  assert  on  this  point. 
It  does  not  assert  that  there  is  an  original 
and  inborn  distinction  between  men  and 
men,  whereby  some  are  made  capable  of 
thinking  and  learning  what  the  others,  by 
their  nature,  cannot  think  or  learn.  Rea- 
0on  is  common  to  all,  and  is  the  same  in 
all  rational  beings.  Whatsoever  one  ra- 
tional being  possesses  as  a  talent,  all 
others  possess  also.  Nay,  we  have  even  in 
this  present  article  expressly  admitted 
that  the  conceptions  upon  which  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  insists,  are  actually 
effective  in  all  rational  beings;  for  their 
efficacy  furnishes  the  ground  of  a  possibil- 
ity of  consciousness.  The  pure  Ego, 
which  they  charge  is  incapable  of  think- 
ing, lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  think- 
ing, and  occurs  in  all  their  thinking,  since 
all  thinking  is  possible  only  through  it. 
Thus  far    everything    proceeds   mechan- 

^Uy.    But  to  get  an  insight  into  this 


asserted  necessity — to  think  again  this 
thinking — does  not  lie  in  mechanism,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  requires  an  elevation, 
through /reec/om^  to  a  new  sphere,  which 
our  immediate  existence  does  not  place  in 
our  possession.  Unless  this  faculty  of 
freedom  has  already  existence,  and  has 
already  been  practised,  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  can  accomplish  nothing  in  a 
person.  It  is  this  power  of  freedom  which 
furnishes  the  premises  upon  which  the 
structure  is  to  rest. 

They  certainly  will  not  deny  that  every 
science  and  every  art  presupposes  certain 
primary  rudiments,  which  must  first  be 
acquired  before  we  can  enter  into  the 
science  or  art.  *^  But,''  say  they,  ^^  if  yoa 
only  require  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments, 
why  do  you  not  teach  them  to  us,  if  we 
lack  them  ?  Why  do  you  not  place  them 
before  us  definitely  and  systematically  V 
Is  it  not  your  own  fault  if  you  plunge  us  at 
once  in  mediaa  res,  and  require  the  pub- 
lic to  understand  you  before  you  have 
communicated  the  rudiments?"  I  reply: 
that  is  exactly  the  difficulty !  These  rudi- 
ments cannot  be  systematically  forced 
upon  you — they  cannot  be  taught  to  yoa 
by  compulsion  !  In  one  word,  they  are  a 
knowledge  which  we  can  get  only  from 
ourselves.  Everything  depends  upon  this, 
that  by  the  constant  use  of  freedom,  with 
clear  consHowmess  of  this  freedom,  we 
should  become  thoroughly  conscious  and 
enamored  of  this  our  freedom.  Whenever 
it  shall  have  become  the  well- matured  ob- 
ject of  education — from  tend erest  youth 
upwards — to  develop  the  inner  power  of 
the  scholar,  but  not  to  give  it  a  direction  i 
to  educate  man  for  his  own  use,  and  as 
instrument  of  his  own  will,  but  not  as  the 
soulless  instrument  of  others; — then  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  will  be  universally 
and  easily  comprehensible.  Culture  of  the 
whole  man,  from  earliest  youth — this  is 
the  only  way  to  spread  philosophy.  Edu- 
cation must  first  content  itself  to  be  more 
negative  than  positive — ^more  a  mutual  in- 
terchange with  the  scholar  than  a  working 
ttp&n  him  ;  more  negative  as  far  as  possi- 
ble— i.  e.  education  must  at  least  propose 
to  itself  this  negativeness  as  its  object, 
and  must  be  positive  only  as  a  means  of 
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being  negative.  So  long  as  edaoatioO) 
whether  with  or  without  clear  ooDScious- 
nets,  proposes  to  itself  the  opposite  object 
'labors  only  for  asefalness  through  others, 
without  considering  that  the  using  princi- 
ple lies  also  in  the  individual ;  so  long  as 
education  thus  eradicates  in  earliest  youth 
the  root  of  self-activity,  and  accustoms 
man  not  to  determine  himself  but  to 
await  a  determination  through  others — so 
long,  talent  for  philosophy  will  always  re- 
main an  extraordinary  favor  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  further  explained,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  called  by  the 
indefinite  expression  of  ^'philosophical 
genius.'* 

The  chief  ground  of  all  the  errors  of 
our  opponents  may  perhaps  be  this,  that 
they  have  never  yet  made  clear  to  them- 
seWes  what  proving  means,  and  that  hence 
they  have  never  considered  that  there  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  demonstration  some* 
thing  absolutely  undemonstrable. 

Demonstration  effects  only  a  condi- 
tioned, mediated  certainty ;  by  virtue  of 
it,  something  is  certain  if  another  thing  is 
certain.  If  any  doubt  arises  as  to  the 
certainty  of  this  other,  then  this  certainty 
mast  again  be  appended  to  the  certainty  of 
a  third,  and  so  on.  Mow,  is  this  retrogres- 
sion carried  on  ad  infinitvmf  or  is  there 
anywhere  a  final  link  ?  I  know  very  well 
that  some  are  of  the  former  opinion ;  but 
these  men  have  never  considered  that  if  it 
were  so,  tbey  would  not  even  be  capable 
of  entertaining  the  idea  of  certainty- 
no,  not  even  of  hunting  after  certainty. 
For  wbat  this  may  mean :  to  be  dertain ; 
they  only  know  by  being  themselves  cer- 
tain of  something;  but  if  everything  is 
certain  only  on  condition,  then  nothing  is 
certain,  and  there  is  even  no  conditioned 
certainty.  But  if  there  is  a  final  link,  re- 
garding which  no  question  can  bo  raised, 
why  it  is  certain,  then,  there  is  an  unde- 
monstrable  at  the  base  of  all  demonstra- 
tion. 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  considered 
what  it  means :  to  have  proven  something 
to  sonubody*  It  means  :  we  have  demon- 
strated to  him  that  a  certain  other  cer- 
tainty is  contained,  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  thinking,  which  he  admits,  in  a  certain 


first  certainty  which  he  assumes  or  admits, 
and  that  he  must  necessarily  assume  the 
first  if  he  assumes  the  second,  as  he  says 
he  does.  Hence  all  communication  of  a 
conviction  by  proof,  presupposes  that  both 
parts  are  at  least  agreed  on  something. 
Now,  how  could  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
communicate  itself  to  the  dogmatist,  since 
they  lire  positively  not  agreed  in  a  single 
point,  so  far  as  the  matexial  of  knowledge 
is  concerned,  and  since  thus  the  common 
point  is  wanting  from  which  they  might 
jointly  start.* 

Finally,  they  seem  not  to  have  consid- 
ered that  even  where  there  is  such  a  com- 
mon point,  no  one  can  think  into  the  soul 
of  the  other;  that  each  must  calculate 
upon  the  self-activity  of  the  other,  and 
cannot  furnish  him  the  necessary 
thoughts,  but  can  merely  advise  how  to 
construct  or  think  those  thoughts.  The 
relation  between  free  beings  is  a  recipro- 
cal influence  upon  each  other  through 
freedom,  but  not  a  causality  through 
mechanically  effective  power.  And  thus  the 
present  dispute  returns  to  the  chief  point 
of  dispute,  from  which  all  our  differences 
arise.  They  presuppose  everywhere  the 
relation  of  causality,  because  they  indeed 
know  no  higher  relation ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  that  they  base  their  demand:  we 
ought  to  graft  our  conviction  on  their 
souls  without  any  activity  on  their  own 
part.  But  we  proceed  from  freedom,  and 
— which  is  but  fair — presuppose  freedom 
in  them.  Moreover,  in  thus  presupposing 
the  universal  validity  of  the  mechanism 
of  cause  and  effect,  they  immediately  con- 
tradict themselves;   what   they  say  and 

•  I  have  repeated  this  frequently.  I  have 
stated  that  I  could  Absolutely  have  no  point  in 
common  with  certain  philosophers,  and  that 
they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  where  I  am.  This 
seems  to  have  been  taken  rather  for  an  hyper- 
bole, uttered  in  indignation,  than  for  real  earn- 
est; for  they  do  not  cease  to  repeat  their  de* 
mand  :  "  Prove  to  ua  thy  doctrine  !*'  I  must 
solemnly  assure  them  that  I  was  perfectly 
serious  in  that  statement,  that  it  is  my  delib- 
erate and  decided  conviction.  Dogmatism 
proceeds  from  a  being  as  the  Absolute,  and 
hence  its  system  never  rises  above  being. 
Idealism  knows  no  being,  as  something  for 
iUelf  existing.  In  other  words :  Dogmatism 
proceeds  from  necessity— Idealism  from  free- 
dom. They  are,  therefore,  in  two  utterly  dif- 
ferent worlds. 
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what  they  do,  are  in  palpahle  contradiction. 
For,  in  presuppoiing  the  mechanism  of 
cause  and  effect,  they  elevate  themselyes 
beyond  it ;  their  thinking  of  the  mechan- 
ism is  not  contained  in  the  mechanism  it- 
self. The  mechanism  cannot  seise  itself, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  mech- 
anism. Only  free  consciousness  can  seise 
itself.  Here,  therefore,  wonld  be  a  way 
to  convince  them  of  their  error.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  this  thought  lies  utterly 
beyond  the  range  of  their  vision,  and  that 
they  lack  the  agility  of  mind  to  think, 
when  they  think  an  object,  not  only  the 
object,  but  also  their  thinking  of  the  ob- 
ject; wherefore  this  present  remark  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  is 
indeed  written  only  for  those  who  are 
awake  and  see. 

We  reiterate,  therefore,  our  assurance : 
we  will  not  convince  them,  because  one 
cannot  will  an  impossibility ;  and  we  will 
not  refute  their  system  for  them,  because 
we  cannot.  True,  we  can  refute  it  easily 
enough /or  ub;  it  is  very  easy  to  throw  it 
down — the  mere  breath  of  a  free  man  de- 
etroys  it.  But  we  cannot  refute  it  for 
them.  We  do  not  write,  speak  or  teach 
for  them,  since  there  is  positively  no  point 
from  which  we  could  reach  them.  If  we 
apeak  of  them,  it  is  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others — to  warn 
these  against  their  errors,  and  persuade 
these  not  to  listen  to  their  empty  and  in- 
eignificant  prattle.  Now,  they  must  not 
consider  this,  our  declaration,  as  degrad- 
ing for  them.  By  so  doing,  they  but 
evince  their  bad  conscience,  and  publicly 
degrade  themselves  amongst  us.  Besides, 
they  are  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to 
tts.  They  also  cannot  refute  or  convince 
us,  or  say  anything,  which  could  have  an 
effect  upon  us.  This  we  confess  ourselves, 
and  would  not  be  in  the  least  indignant  if 
they  said  it.  What  we  tell  them,  we  tell 
them  not  at  all  with  the  evil  purpose  of 
causing  them  anger,  but  merely  to  save  us 
and  them  unnecessary  trouble.  We  should 
be  truly  glad  if  they  were  thus  to  accept 
it. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  degrading  in 
the  matter  itself.  Every  one  who  to*day 
charges  his  brother  with  this  incapacity, 


has  once  been  necessarily  in  the  same  con- 
dition. For  we  all  are  born  in  it,  and  it 
requires  time  to  get  beyond  it.  If  our 
opponents  would  only  not  be  driven  into 
indignation  by  our  declaration,  but  would 
reflect  about  it,  and  inquire  whether  there 
might  not  be  some  truth  in  it,  they  might 
then  probably  get  out  of  that  incapacity. 
They  would  at  once  be  our  equals,  and 
we  could  henceforth  live  in  perfect  peace 
together.  The  fault  is  not  ours,  if  we 
occasionally  are  pretty  hard  at  war  with 
them. 

From  all  this  it  also  appears,  which  I 
consider  expedient  to  remark  here,  that  a 
philosophy,  in  order  to  be  a  science,  need 
not  be  universally  validy  as  some  philoso- 
phers seem  to  assume.  These  philosophers 
demand  the  impossible.  What  does  it 
mean :  a  philosophy  is  really  universally 
valid?  Who,  then,  are  all  these  for 
whom  it  is  to  be  valid  ?  I  suppose  not  to 
every  one  who  has  a  human  face,  for  theo 
it  would  also  have  to  be  valid  for  children 
and  for  the  common  man,  for  whom 
thinking  is  never  object,  but  always  the 
means  for  his  real  purpose.  Universally 
valid,  then,  for  the  philosophers?  Hot 
who,  then,  are  the  philosophers  ?  I  hope 
not  all  those  who  have  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  from  some  philosophical  faculty, 
or  who  have  printed  something  which  they 
call  philosophical,  or  who,  perhaps,  are 
themseWes  members  of  some  philosophi- 
cal faculty  ?  Indeed,  how  shall  we  even 
have  a  fixed  conception  of  the  philosopher, 
unless  we  have  first  a  fixed  conception  of 
philosophy — i.  e.  unless  we  first  possess 
that  fixed  philosophy  ?  It  is  quite  certain 
that  all  those  who  believe  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  philosophy,  as  a  science,  will 
deny  to  all  those  who  do  not  recogntie 
their  philosophy  the  name  of  philosopher, 
and  hence  will  make  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  philosophy  the  criterion  of  a 
philosopher.  This  they  must  do,  if  they 
will  proceed  logically,  for  there  is  only 
one  philosophy.  The  author  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  for  instance,  has 
long  ago  stated  that  he  is  of  this  opinion 
in  regard  to  his  system — not  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  individual  representation  of  that 
system,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  system  of 
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transcendental  idealism — and  be  heBitates 
not  a  moment  to  repeat  this  assertion. 
Bat  does  not  this  lead  as  into  an  evident 
circle  ?  Every  one  will  then  say,  ^'  My  phil- 
osophy is  universally  valid  for  all  philoso* 
phers ;"  and  will  say  so  with  fall  right  if 
he  only  be  himself  oonvinced,  though  no 
other  mortal  being  should  accept  his  doc- 
trine ;  ''  for/'  he  will  add,  "  he  who  does 
not  recognise  it  as  valid  is  no  philoso- 
pher." 

Concerning  this  point,  I  hold  the  follow- 
ing :  If  there  be  but  one  man  who  is  fully 
and  at  all  times  equally  convinced  of  his 
philosophy,  who  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  himself  in  this  his  philosophy,  whose 
free  judgment  in  philosophising  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  judgment  daily  life 
forces  upon  him,  then  in  this  one  man 
philosophy  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  and 
completed  its  circle ;  for  it  has  put  him 
down  again  at  the  very  same  point  from 
which  he  started  with  all  mankind ;  and 
henceforth  philosophy  as  a  science  really 
exists,  though  no  other  man  else  should 
cc>mprehend  and  accept  it;  nay,  though 
that  one  man  might  not  even  know  how  to 
teach  it  to  others. 

Let  no  one  here  offer  the  trivial  objec- 
tion that  all  systematic  authors  have  ever 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  sys- 
tems. For  this  assertion  is  utterly  false, 
and  is  grounded  only  in  this,  that  few 
know  what  conviction  really  is.  This  can 
only  be  experienced  by  having  the  fullness 
of  conviction  in  one's  self.  Those  au- 
thors were  only  convinced 'of  one  or  the 
other  point  in  their  system,  which  perhaps 
was  not  even  dearly  conscious  to  them- 
selves, bat  not  of  the  whole  of  their  sys- 
tem—they were  convinced  only  in  certain 
moods.  This  is  no  conviction.  Convic- 
tion is  that  which  depends  on  no  time  and 
no  change  of  condition;  which  is  not  ao* 
cidental  to  the  soul,  but  which  is  the  soul 
itself.  One  can  be  convinced  only  of  the 
unchangeably  and  eternally  Trae:  to  be 
convinced  of  error  is  impossible.  But  of 
such  trao  convictions  very  few  examples 
may  probably  exist  in  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy; perhaps  but  one;  perhaps  not 
even  this  one.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  an- 
cients.   It  is  even  doubtful  whether  they 


ever  proposed  to  themselves  the  great 
problem  of  philosophy.  But  let  me  speak 
of  modem  authors.  Spinoza  could  not  be 
convinced ;  he  could  only  think,  not  put 
faith  in  his  philosophy ;  for  it  was  in  di- 
rect contradiction  with  his  necessary  con- 
viction in  daily  life,  by  virtue  of  which  ho 
was  forced  to  consider  himself  free  and 
self-determined.  He  could  be  convinced 
of  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  contained  truth^ 
or  as  it  contained  a  part  of  philosophy  as 
a  science.  He  was  clearly  convinced  that 
mere  objective  reasoning  would  necessarily 
lead  to  his  system;  for  in  that  he  was 
correct ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
in  thinking  he  ought  to  reflect  upon  his 
own  thinking,  and  in  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  thus  made  his  speculation  contradic- 
tory to  his  life.  Kant  might  have  been 
convinced  ;  but,  if  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly, he  was  not  convinced  when  he 
wrote  his  Critique*  He  speaks  of  a  ds- 
eeption^  which  a/toays  rsctirs,  although  we 
know  that  it  is  a  deception.  Whence  did 
Kant  leani,  as  he  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered this  pretended  deception,  that  it 
always  recurs,  and  in  whom  could  he  have 
made  the  experience  that  it  did  so  recur  ? 
Only  in  himself.  But  to  know  that  one 
deceives  one's  self,  and  still  to  deceive 
one's  self  is  not  the  condition  of  convic- 
tion and  hsrmony  within — it  is  the  symp- 
tom of  a  dangerous  inner  disharmony. 
My  experience  is  that  no  deception  recurs, 
for  reason  contains  no  deception.  More- 
over, of  what  deception  does  Kant  speak  ? 
Clearly  of  the  belief  that  things  per  se 
exist  externally  and  independent  of  us. 
But  who  entertains  this  belief  ?  Not  com- 
mon consciousness,  surely,  for  common 
consciousness  only  speaks  of  itself  and 
can  therefore  say  nothing  but  that  things 
exist  for  it  (i.  e.  for  us,  on  this  standpoint 
of  common  consciousness) ;  and  that  cer- 
tainly is  no  deception,  for  it  is  our  own 
truth.  Common  consciousness  knows 
nothing  of  a  thing  per  ss,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  is  common  consciousness, 
which  surely  never  goes  beyond  itself.  It 
is  a  false  philosophy  which  first  makes 
common  consciousness  assert  such  a  con- 
ception, whilst  only  that  false  philosophy 
discovered  it  in  it*  own  sphere.    Hence 
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this  BO-ealled  deception — ^which  is  easily 
got  rid  of,  and  which  true  philosophy  roots 
oat  utterly — that  false  philosophy  has  it- 
self produced,  and  as  soon  as  you  get 
your  philosophy  perfected,  the  scales  will 
fall  from  your  eyes,  and  the  deception 
will  never  recur.  You  will,  in  all  your 
life  thereafter,  neyer  helicTe  to  know  more 
than  that  you  are  finite,  and  finite  in  this 
determined  manner,  which  you  must  ez« 
plain  to  yourself,  by  the  existence  of  such 
a  determined  world;  and  you  will  no  more 
think  of  breaking  through  this  limit  than 
of  ceasing  to  be  yourself.  Leibnitz,  also, 
may  have  been  conyinced,  for,  properly 
understood — and  why  should  he  not  have 
properly  understood  himself? — he  is  right. 
Kay,  more — if  highest  ease  and  freedom 
of  mind  may  suggest  conviction ;  if  the 
ingenuity  to  fit  one's  philosophy  into  all 
forms,  and  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  human 
knowledge — the  power  to  scatter  all  doubts 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  the  manner  of 
using  one's  philosophy  more  as  an  instru- 
ment than  as  an  object,  may  testify  of 
perfect  clearness;  and  if  self-reliance, 
cheerfulness' and  high  courage  in  life  may 
be  signs  of  inner  harmony,  then  Leibnits 
was  perhaps  convinced,  and  the  only  ex- 
ample of  conviction  in  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy* 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  refer  in  a  few 
words  to  a  very  curious  misapprehension. 
It  is  that  of  mistaking  the  Ego,  as  intel- 
lectual contemplation,  from  which  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge  proceeds,  for  the  Ego, 
as  idea,  with. which  it  concludes.  In  the 
Ego,  as  intellectual  contemplation,  we 
have  only  the  form  of  the  Egoness,  the 
in  itself  returning  activity,  sufficiently  de- 
scribed  above.  The  Ego  in  this  form  is 
only  for  the  philosopher^  and  by  seiEtng  it 
thus,  yon  enter  philosophy.  The  Ego,  as 
idea,  on  the  contrary,  is  for  the  Ego  itself, 
which  the  philosopher  considers.  He  does 
not  establish  the  latter  Ego  as  his  own, 
but  as  the  idea  of  the  natural  but  perfectly 
cultured  "man;  just  as  a  real  being  does 
not  exist  for  the  philosopher,  but  merely 
for  the  Ego  he  observes. 

The  Ego  as  idea  is  the  rational  being — 
firstlyj  in  so  far  as  it  completely  represents 


in  itself  the  universal  reason,  or  as  it  is 
altogether  rational  and  only  rational,  and 
hence  it  must  also  have  ceased  to  be  indi- 
vidual, which  it  was  only  through  sensu- 
ous limitation ;  and  secondly,  in  so  far  as 
this  rational  beii\g  has  also  realised  reason 
in  the  eternal  world,  which,  therefore,  re- 
mains constantly  posited  in  this  idea.  The 
world  remains  in  this  idea  as  world  gener- 
ally, as  substratum  with  these  determined 
mechanical  and  organic  laws ;  but  all  these 
laws  are  perfectly  suited  to  represent  the 
final  object  of  reason.  The  idea  of  the  Ego 
and  the  Ego  of  the  intellectual  contempla- 
tion have  only  this  in  common,  that  in  nei- 
ther of  them  the  thought  of  the  individual 
enters ;  not  in  the  latter,  because  the  Ego- 
ness has  not  yet  been  determined  as  in- 
dividuality; and  not  in  the  former,  be- 
cause the  determination  of  individuality 
has  vanished  through  universal  culture. 
But  both  are  opposites  in  this,  that  the 
Ego  of  the  contemplation  contains  only 
the  form  of  the  Ego,  and  pays  no  regard 
to  an  actual  material  of  the  same,  which 
is  only  thinkable  by  its  thinking  of  a 
world ;  while  in  the  Ego  of  the  Idea  the 
complete  material  of  the  Egoness  is 
thought.  From  the  first  conception  all 
philosophy  proceeds,  and  it  is  its  funda- 
mental conception;  to  the  latter  it  does 
not  return,  hut  only  determines  this  idea 
in  the  practical  part  as  highest  and  ulti- 
mate object  of  reason.  The  first  is,  as  we 
have  said,  original  contemplation,  and  be- 
comes a  conception  in  the  sufficiently  de- 
scribed manner ;  the  latter  is  only  idea,  it 
cannot  be  thought  determinately  and  will 
never  be  actual,  but  will  always  more  and 
more  approximate  to  the  actuality. 

xa. 

These  are,  I  believe,  all  the  misunder- 
standings which  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  correct  which  a  clear 
explanation  may  hope  somewhat  to  aid. 
Other  modes  of  working  against  the  new 
system  cannot  and  need  not  be  met  by  me. 

If  a  system,  for  instance,  the  beginning 
and  end,  nay,  the  whole  essence  of  which, 
is  that  individuality  be  theoretically  forgot- 
ten and  practically  denied,  is  denounced  m 
egotism,  and  by  men  who,  for  the  very 
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reason  because  they  are  corertly  theoreti- 
cal egotists  and  overtly  practical  egotists, 
cannot  elevate  themselyes  into  an  insight 
into  this  system  ;  if  a  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  the  system  that  its  author  has  an 
evil  heart,  and  if  again  from  this  evil- 
heartednessof  the  aathor  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  system  is  false  ;  then  argu* 
ments  are  of  no  avail ;  for  those  who  make 
these  assertions  know  very  well  that  they 
are  not  true,  and  they  have  quite  different 
reasons  for  uttering  them  than  because 
they  believed  them.  The  system  bothers 
them  little  enough ;  but  the  author  may, 
perhaps,  have  stated  on  6th er  occasions 
things  which  do  not  please  them,  and  may, 
perhaps — God  knows  how  or  where!— be 
in  their  way.  Now  such  persons  are  per- 
fectly in  conformity  with  their  mode  of 
thinking,  and  it  would  be  an  idle  under- 
taking to  attempt  to  rid  them  of  their  na- 


ture. But  if  thousands  and  thousands 
who  know  not  a  word  of  the  Science  of 
Knowleds^e,  nor  have  occasion  to  know  a 
word  of  it,  who  are  neither  Jews  nor  Pa- 
gans, neither  aristocrats  nor  democrats, 
neither  Kantians  of  the  old  or  of  the 
modern  school,  or  of  any  school,  and  who 
even  are  not  originals — who  might  have  a 
grudge  against  the  author  of  the  Science 
of  Knowledge,  because  he  took  away  from 
them  the  original  ideas  which  they  have 
just  prepared  for  the  public — if  such  men 
hastily  take  hold  of  these  charges,  and 
repeat  and  repeat  them  again  without  any 
apparent  interest,  other  than  that  they 
might  appear  well  instructed  regarding  the 
secrets  of  the  latest  literature;  then  it 
may,  indeed,  be  hoped  that  for  their  own 
sakes  they  will  take  our  prayer  into  con- 
sideration, and  reflect  upon  what  they  wish 
to  say  before  they  say  it. 
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I.— inSA  OF  TSANSCBNDKfTAL  PHIL080PHT. 

1.  All  knowing  is  based  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  an  objective  with  a  subjective. 
For  we  know  only  the  true,  and  truth  is 
QDiversally  held  to  be  the  agreement  of 
representations  with  their  objects. 

2.  The  sum  of  all  that  is  purely  object- 
ive in  our  knowledge  we  may  call  Nature ; 
while  the  sum  of  all  that  is  subjective  may 
be  designated  the  Egoy  or  Intelligence. 
These  two  concepts  are  mutually  opposed. 
Intelligence  is  originally  conceived  as  that 
which  solely  represents — Nature  as  that 
which  is  merely  capable  of  representation ; 
the  former  as  the  conscious — the  latter  as 
the .  unconscious.  There  is,  moreover, 
necessary  in<all  knowledge  a  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  two — the  conscious  and  the 
unconscious  per  se*  The  problem  is  to 
explain  this  agreement. 

3.  In  knowledge  itself,  in  my  knowing, 
objective  and  subjective  are  so  united  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two 
th^  priority  belongs.  There  is  here  no 
first  and  no  second — ^the  two  are  contem- 


poraneous and  one.  In  my  efforts  to  ex- 
plain this  identity,  I  must  first  have  it  un- 
done. In  order  to  explain  it,  inasmuch  as 
nothing  else  is  given  me  as  a  principle  of 
explanation  beyond  these  two  factors  of 
knowledge,  I  must  of  necessity  place  the 
one  before  the  other — set  out  from  the  one 
in  order  from  it  to  arrive  at  the  other. 
From  which  of  the  two  I  am  to  set  out  is 
not  determined  by  the  problem. 

4.  There  are^  therefore,  only  two  oases 
possible : 

A.  Eiiher  the  objeeiive  is  made  the  first, 
and  the  qtiestion  comes  to  be  how  a  subject^ 
ive  agreeing  with  it  is  superinduced. 

The  idea  of  the  subjective  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  the  objective ;  they 
rather  mutually  exclude  each  other.  The 
sdbjective,  therefore,  must  be  superinduced 
upon  the  objective.  It  forms  no  part  of 
the  conception  of  Nature  that  there  should 
be  something  intelligent  to  represent  it. 
Nature,  to  all  appearance,  would  exist 
even  were  there  nothing  to  represent  it. 
The  problem  may  therefore  likewise  be  ex- 
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pressed  thus :  How  is  the  Intelligent  sa- 
perindaoed  apon  Nature  ?  or,  How  comes 
Nature  to  be  represented  ? 

The  problem  assumes  Nature^  or  the  ob- 
jective, as  first.  It  is,  therefore,  mani« 
f  estly,  a  problem  of  natural  science,  which 
does  the  same.  That  natural  science  really^ 
and  without  knowing  it,  approximates,  at 
least,  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  can 
be  shown  here  oulj  briefly. 

If  all  knowledge  has,  as  it  were,  two 
poles,  which  mutually  suppose  and  de- 
mand each  other,  they  must  reciprocally 
be  objects  of  search  in  all  sciences. 
There  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  be 
two  fundamental  sciences  \  and  it  must 
be  impossible  to  set  out  from  the  one  pole 
without  being  driven  to  the  other.  The 
necessary  tendency  of  all  natural  science, 
therefore,  is  to  pass  from  Nature  to  the 
intelligent.  This,  and  this  alone,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  effort  to  briug  theory 
into  natural  phenomena.  The  final  per- 
fection of  natural  science  would  be  the 
complete  mentalisation  of  all  the  laws  of 
Nature  into  laws  of  thought.  The  phe- 
nomena, that  is,  the  material,  must  vanish 
entirely,  and  leave  only  the  laws — that  is, 
the  formal.  Hence  it  is  that  the  more  the 
ateordance  with  law  is  manifested  in  Na- 
ture itself,  the  more  the  wrappage  disap- 
pears— the  phenomena  themselves  become 
more  mental,  and  at  last  entirely  cease. 
Optical  phenomena  are  nothing  more  than 
a  geometry  whose  lines  are  drawn  through 
the  light ;  and  even  this  light  itself  is  of 
doubtful  materiality.  In  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter  has  al- 
ready disappeared,  and  of  those  of  gravita- 
tion ;  which  even  physical  philosophers 
believed  could  be  attributed  only  to  direct 
spiritual  influence,  there  remains  nothing 
but  the  law,  whose  action  on  a  large  scale 
is  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions. 
The  complete  theory  of  Nature  would  be 
that  whereby  the  whole  of  Nature  should 
be  resolved  into  an  intelligence.  The 
dead  and  unconscious  products  of  Nature 
are  only  unsuccessful  attempts  of  Nature 
to  reflect  itself,  and  dead  Nature,  so-called, 
is  merely  an  unripe  Intelligence  ;  hence  in 
its  phenomena  the  intelligent  character 
peers  through,  though  yet  unconsciously* 


Its  highest  aim,  namely,  that  of  becoming 
completely  self-objective,  Nature  reaches 
only  in  its  highest  and  last  reflection, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  man,  or,  more 
generally,  what  we  call  reason,  by  means 
of  which  Nature  turns  completely  back 
upon  itself,  and  by  which  is  manifested 
that  Nature  is  originally  identical  with 
what  in  us  is  known  as  intelligent  and  con- 
scious. 

This  may  perhaps  sufioe  to  prove  that 
natural  science  has  a  necessary  tendency 
to  render  Nature  intelligent.  By  this  very 
ttodency  it  is  that  it  becomes  natural  phil- 
osophy, which  is  one  of  the  two  necessary 
fundamental  sciences  of  philosophy. 

B.  Or  tfu  subjective  i$  mads  the  Jint, 
and  the  problem  ts,  haw  an  objective  i$ 
wperinduced  agreeing  with  it* 

If  all  knowledge  is  based  upon  the 
agreement  of  these  two,  then  the  task  of 
explaining  this  agreement  is  plainly  the 
highest  for  all  knowledge ;  and  if,  as  is 
generally  admitted,  philosophy  is  the 
highest  and  loftiest  of  all  sciences,  it  is 
certainly  the  main  task  of  philosophy. 

But  the  problem  demands  only  the  ex- 
planation of  that  agreement  generally,  and 
leaves  it  entirely  undecided  where  the  ex- 
planation shall  begin,  what  it  shall  make  its 
firsti  and  what  its  second.  Moreover,  as  the 
two  opposites  are  mutually  necessary  to 
each  other,  the  result  of  the  operation 
must  be  the  same,  from  whichever  point  it 
sets  out. 

To  make  the  objective  the  first,  and  de- 
rive the  subjective  from  it,  is,  as  has  just 
been  shown,  the  task  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  a  transcendental 
philosophy,  the  only  course  that  remains 
for  it  is  the  opposite  one,  namely  :  to  set 
out  from  the  subjective  as  the  first  and  the 
absolute,  and  deduce  the  origin  of  the  ob- 
jective from  it. 

Into  these  two  possible  directions  of 
philosophy,  therefore,  natural  and  tran- 
scendental philosophy  have  separated 
themselves;  and  if  all  philosophy  mast 
have  for  its  aim  to  make  either  an  Intelli- 
gence out  of  Nature  or  a  Nature  out  of  In- 
telligence, then  transcendental  philosopbj, 
to  which  the  latter  task  belongs,  is  the 
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other  aeoessarj  fandamental  scieaoe   of 

philosophy. 

II. — COKOLLARIXS. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  not  onlj  de* 
daced  the  idea  of  transcendental  phiioso- 
phji  but  have  also  afforded  the  reader  a 
glance  into  the  whole  system  of  philoso- 
phy, composed,  as  has  been  shown,  of  two 
principal  sciences,  which,  though  opposed 
in  principle  and  direction,  are  coanter- 
p&rc«  and  complements  of  each  other.  Kot 
the  whole  system  of  philosophy,  but  only 
one  of  the  principal  sciences  of  it,  is  to 
be  here  discussed,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  more  clearly  characterised  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  idea  already  deduced. 

1*  If,  for  transcendental  philosophy,  the 
Bsbjective  is  the  starting  pointy  the  only 
ground  of  all  reality,  and  the  sole  princi- 
ple of  explanation  for  every  thing  else,  it 
necessarily  begins  with  universal  doubt 
regarding  the  reality  of  the  objective. 

As  the  natural  philosopher,  wholly  in- 
tent upon  the  objective,  seeks,  above  all 
things,  to  exclude  every  admixture  of  the 
subjective  from  his  knowledge,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the   transcendental   philoso- 
pher seeks  nothing  so  much  as  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  objective  from  the  purely 
eabjective  principle  of  knowledge.    The 
instrument  of  separation  is  absolute  scep- 
ticism— not  that  half -scepticism  which  is 
directed  merely  against  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices   of    mankind  and  never  sees   the 
foundation — but  a  thorough-going  scepti- 
cism, which  aims  not  at  individual  preju- 
dices, but  at  the  fundamental  prejudice, 
with  which  all  others  must  stand  or  fall, 
for  over  and  above  the  artificial  and  con- 
ventional   prejudices  of   man,  there  are 
others  of  far  deeper  origin,  which  have 
been  placed  in  him,  not  by  art*  or  educa- 
tion, but   by   Nature   itself,    and  which 
pass  with  all  other  men,  except  the  philos- 
opher, as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  and 
with  the  mere  self-thinker  as  the  test  qt 
ail  truth. 

The  one  fundamental  prejudice  to  which 
ell  others  are  reduoible,  is  this :  that  there 
are  things  outside  of  ns ;  an  opinion  which, 
while  it  reete  neither  on  proofiB  nor  on  con- 
clusions (for  theiie  is  not  a  single  izrefra- 
11 


gable  proof  of  it),  and  yet  cannot  be  up- 
rooted by  any  opposite  proof  {naiuram 
fufcA  expellas,  tamen  ^uque  rsdt6i/),  lays 
claim  to  immediate  certainty;  whereas, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  something  quite 
different  from  us — ^yea,  opposed  to  u»— 
and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  how  it 
can  come  into  immediate  consciousness,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a 
prejudice— a  natural  and  original  one,  to 
be  sure,  but  nevertheless  a  prejudice. 

The  contradiction  lying  in  the  fact  that 
a  conclusion  which  in  its  nature  cannot 
be  immediately  certain,  is,  nevertheless, 
blindly  and  without  grounds,  accepted  as 
such,  cannot  be  solved  by  transcendental 
philosophy,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
this  conclusion  is  implicitly,  and  in  a 
manner  hitherto  not  manifest,  not  found- 
ed upon,  but  identical,  and  one  and  the 
same  with  an  affirmation  which  is  immedi- 
ately certain;  and  to  demonstrate  this 
identity  will  really  be  the  task  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy. 

2.  Now,  even  for  the  ordinary  use  of 
reason,  there  is  nothing  inunediately  cer- 
tain except  the  affirmation  I  am,  which,  as 
it  loses  all  meaning  outside  of  immediate 
consciousness,  is  the  most  individual  of 
all  truths,  and  the  absolute  prejudice, 
which  must  be  assumed  if  anything  else 
is  to  be  made  certain.  The  affirmation 
There  are  thingg  ouUide  o/'tis,  will  there- 
fore be  certain  for  the  transcendental  phil- 
osopher, only  through  its  identity  with  the* 
affirmation  lam,  and  its  certainty  will  be 
only  equal  to  the  certainty  of  the  affirma- 
tion from  which  it  derives  it. 

According  to  this  view,  transcendental 
knowledge  would  be  distinguished  fronii 
ordinary  knowledge  in  two  particulars. 

Firs^— That  for  it  the  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  external  objects  is  a  mere  pre- 
judice, which  it  oversteps,  in  order  to  find, 
the  grounds  of  it.    (It  oan  never  be  the 
business  of  the  transcendental  philosopher - 
to  prove  the  existence  of  things  in  them- 
selves, but  only  to  show  that  it  is  a  natu- 
ral and  neoessary  prejudice  to  assume  ex- 
ternal objects  as  real.) 

Second— TikAi  the  two  affirmations,  lam 
and  There  are  ihinge  otUeide  qf  mej  which 
in  the  ordinary  consciousness  run  togpther,, 
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are,  in  the  former,  Beparated  and  the  one 
placed  hefore  the  other,  with  a  yiew  to 
demonstrate  as  a  fact  their  identity,  and 
that  immediate  connection  which  in  the 
other  is  only  felt.  By  the  act  of  this  sep- 
aration, when  it  is  complete,  the  philoso- 
pher transports  himself  to  the  transcend- 
ental point  of  Tiew,  which  is  by  no  means 
a  natural,  but  an  artificial  one. 

3.  If,  for  the  transcendental  philosopher, 
the  snbjeotiTC  alone  has  original  reality, 
he  will  also  make  the  sabjectiye  alone  in 
knowledge  directly  his  object ;  the  object- 
ive will  only  become  an  object  indirectly 
to  him,  and,  whereas,  in  ordinary  know- 
ledge, knowledge  itself — the  act  of  know- 
ing— vanishes  in  the  object,  in  transcend- 
ental knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  the 
object,  as  sadi>  will  vanish  in  the  act  of 
knowing.  Transcendental  knowledge  is  a 
'knowledge  of  knowing,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
^purely  sabjective. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  intnition,  it  is  only 
:ihe  objective  that  reaches  the  ordinary 
'eonsciousness ;  the  aet  of  intuition  itself 
is  lost  in  the  object ;  whereas  the  tran- 
scendental mode  of  intuition  rather  gets 
•only  a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  intuition 
through  the  act.  Ordinary  thought,  there- 
fore, is  a  mechanism  in  which  ideas  pre- 
vail, without,  however,  being  distinguished 
as  ideas ;  whereas  transcendental  thought 
interrupts  this  mechanism,  and  in  becom- 
ing conscious  of  the  idea  as  an  act,  rises 
to  the  idea  of  the  idea.  In  ordinary  ac- 
tion, the  acting  itself  is  forgotten  in  the 
object  Of  the  action  ;  philosophising  is 
also  an  action,  but  not  an  action  only.  It 
is  l^ewise  a  continued  self-intuition  in 
this  action. 

The  nature  of  the  transcendental  mode 
of  thought  consists,  therefore,  generally 
in  this :  that,  in  it,  that  which  in  all  other 
thinking,  knowing,  or  acting  escapes  the 
consciousness,  and  is  absolutely  non-ob- 
jective, is  brought  into  consciousness,  and 
becomes  objective ;  in  short,  it  consists  in 
a  continuous  act  of  becoming  an  object  to 
itself  on  the  part  of  the  subjective. 

The  transcendental  art  will  therefore 
consist  'in  a  readiness  to  maintain  one's 
self  continuously  in  this  duplicity  of  tbink- 
^k^And  aoting. 


m.— mBLIlflNART  ABSAKOnBKT  Of  TKAF- 
SCXNDSNTAL  FHIL080PHT. 

This  arrangement  is  preliminary,  inas- 
much  as  the  principles  of  arrangement  caa 
be  arrived  at  only  in  the  science  itself. 

We  return  to  the  idea  of  science. 

Transcendental  philosophy  has  to  ex* 
plain  how  knowledge  is  possible  at  all, 
supposing  that  the  subjective  in  ft  is  as- 
sumed as  the  chief  or  first  dement. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  single  part,  or 
any  particular  object  of  knowledge,  but 
knowledge  itself,  and  knowledge  generally, 
that  it  takes  for  its  object. 

Now  all  knowledge  is  reducible  to  cer- 
tain original  convictions  or  original  fore- 
judgments;  these  different  convictions 
transcendental  philosophy  must  reduce  to 
one  original  conviction;  this  one,  from 
which  all  others  are  derived,  is  expressed 
in  the  first  principle  of  this  philosophy, 
and  the  task  of  finding  sudli  is  do  other 
than  that  of  finding  the  absolutely  certain, 
by  which  all  other  certainty  is  arrived  at. 

The  arrangement  of  transcendental  phil- 
osophy itself  is  determined  by  those  origi- 
nal convictions,  whose  validity  it  asserts. 
Those  convictions  must,  in  the  i^t  place, 
be  sought  in  the  common  understanding. 
If,  thereforcj  we  fall  back  upon  the  stand- 
point of  the  ordinary  view,  we  find  the 
following  convictions  deeply  engraven  in 
the  human  understanding : 

A.  That  there  not  only  exists  outside  of 
us  a  world  of  things  independent  of  ut, 
but  also  that  our  representations  agree  | 
with  them  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  things  beyond  what 
they  present  to  us.  The  necessity  which 
prevails  in  our  objective  representattens  is 
explained  by  saying  that  the  things  are 
unalterably  determined,  and  that,  by  thi^ 
determination  of  the  things,  our  ideas 
are  also  indirectly  determined.  By  tbi« 
first  and  most  original  conviction,  the  first 
problem  of  the  philosophy  is  determined, 
viz* :  to  ex{Aain  how  representations  can 
absolutely  agree  with  objects  existing  alto- 
gether independently  of  them*  Since  it  if 
upon  the  assumption  that  things  are  exactlT 
as  we  represent  them — ^tbat  we  certainiT, 
therefore,  know  things  as  they  are  is 
themsslves — that  the  possibility  of  all  ex- 
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perienod  rests,  (for  what  would  oxperienoe 
be,  and  where  would  physics^  for  example, 
wander  to,  bat  for  the  supposition  of  the 
absolute  identitj  of  being  and  seeming  ?) 
the  'solution  of  this  problem  is  identical 
with  theoretioal  philosophy,  which  has  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  experience. 

B.  The  second  equally  original  conyic- 
tion  is,  that  ideas  idiich  spring  up  in  us 
freely  and  without  necessity  are  capable 
of  passing  from  the  world  of  thought  Into 
the  real  world,  and  of  arriTing  at  objectiye 
reality. 

This  couTiction  stands  in  opposition  to 
the  first*  According  to  the  first,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  objects  are  unalterably  determ- 
ined, and  our  ideas  by  them ;  according 
to  the  other,  that  objects  are  alterable, 
and  that,  to«,  by  the  causality  of  ideas  in 
as.  According  to  the  first,  there  takes 
plsce  a  tranaition  from  the  real  world  into 
the  world  of  ideas,  or  a  determining  of 
ideas  by  something  objectire ;  according 
to  the  second,  a  transition  from  the  world 
of  ideas  into  the  real  world,  or  a  determ- 
iniag  of  the  objective  by  a  (freely  pro- 
dooed)  idea  in  us. 

By  this  second  conTiction,  a  second 
problem  is  determined,  viz.i  how,  by 
something  merely  thought,  an  objective  is 
tlterable,  so  as  completely  to  correspond 
with  that  something  thought. 

Since  upon  this  assumption  the  possibil- 
ity of  all  free  action  rests,  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  practical  philosophy, 

C.  But  with  these  two  problems  we  find 
oorselves  involved  in  a  contradiction.  Ao- 
tording  to  B,  there  is  demanded  the  do- 
minion of  thought  (the  ideal)  over  the 
world  of  sense ;  but  bow  is  this  oonceiv- 
shle,  if  (according  to  A)  the  idea,  in  its 
erif^in,  is  already  only  the  slave  of  the  ob- 
jective ?    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  real 

I  World  is  something  quite  independent  of 
I  tis,  and  in  accordance  with  which,  as  their 
p«ttem,  our  ideas  must  shape  themselves 
(by  A),  then  it  is  inconceivable  how  the 
ftH  werld,  on  the  other  hand,  can  shape 
itself  after  ideas  in  us  (by  B).  In  a  word, 
ia  the  theoretical  certainty  we  lose  the 
^  praetieal ;  in  the  practical  we  lose  the  the- 
oretical.    It    is    impossible    that    there 


should  be  at  once  truth  in  our  knowledge 
and  reality  in  our  volition. 

This  contradiction  must  be  solved,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  philosophy  at  all ;  and  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  or  the  answering 
of  the  question :  How  can  ideas  be  con- 
ceived as  shaping  themselves  according  to 
objects,  and  at  the  same  time  objects  as 
shaping  themselves  to  ideas? — is  not  the 
first,  but  the'highest,  task  of  transcendental 
philosophy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  problem 
is  not  to  be  solved  either  in  theoretical  or  in 
practical  philosophy,  but  in  a  higher  one, 
which  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two,  neither  theoretical  nor  practical,  but 
both  at  once. 

How  at  once  the  objective  world  con- 
forms itself  to  ideas  in  U8,.and  ideas  in  us 
conform  themselves  to  the  objective  world, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  unless  there 
exists,  between  the  two  worlds — the  ideal 
and  the  real — a  preestablished  harmony. 
But  this  preestablished  harmony  itself  is 
not  conceivable,  unless  the  activity, 
whereby  the  objective  world  is  produced, 
is  originally  identical  with  that  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  volition,  and  vies  versiu 

Now  it  Is  undoubtedly  a  productive  ac- 
tivity thai  displays  itself  in  volition ;  all 
free  action  is  productive  and  productive 
only  with  consciousness.  If,  then,  we 
suppose,  since  the  two  activities  are  one 
only  in  their  principle,  that  the  same  ac- 
tivity which  is  productive  itOh  conscious- 
ness in  free  action,  is  productive  vi7^ovf 
consciousness  in  the  production  of  the 
world,  this  preestablished  harmony  is  a 
reality,  and  the  contradiction  is  solved. 

If  we  suppose  that  all  this  is  really  the 
case,  then  that  original  identity  of  the  ac- 
tivity, which  is  busy  in  the  production  of 
the  world,  with  that  which  displays  itself 
in  volition,  will  exhibit  itself  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  former,  and  these  will 
necessarily  appear  as  the  productions  of 
an  activity  at  once  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious. 

Nature,  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  in  its 
dilTerent  productions,  will,  of  necessity, 
appear  as  a  work  produced  with  conscious- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  prodnc- 
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iion  of  the  blindest  meohaaism.  It  is  the 
result  of  purpose,  without  being  demon- 
strable as  sneh.  The  philosophy  of  the 
aims  of  Nature,  or  teleology,  is  therefore 
'  the  required  point  of  union  between  theo- 
retical and  practical  philosophy. 

D.  Hitherto,  we  hare  postulated  only  in 
general  terms  the  identity  of  the  uncon- 
scious activity,  which  has  produced  Na- 
ture, and  the  conscious  actiyity,  which 
exhibits  itself  in  Tolition,  without  having 
decided  where  the  principle  of  this  activ- 
ity lies — whether  in  Nature  or  in  us. 

Now,  the  system  of  knowledge  can  be 
regarded  as  complete  only  when  it  reverts 
to  its  principle.  Transcendental  philoso- 
phy, therefore,  could  be  complete  only 
when  that  identity— the  highest  solution 
of  its  whole  problem — could  be  demon- 
strated in  its  principle,  the  Ego* 

It  is  therefore  postulated  that,  in  the 
subjective — in  the  consciousness  itself — 
that  activity,  at  once  conscious  and  un- 
conscious, can  be  shown. 

Such  an  activity  can  be  no  other  than 
the  asthetic,  and  every  work  of  art  can  be 
conceived  only  as  the  product  of  such. 
The  ideal  work  of  art  and  the  real  world 
of  objects  are  therefore  products  of  one 
and  the  same  activity ;  the  meeting  of  the 
two  (the  conscious  and  the  unconscious) 
without  consciousness,  gives  the  real — with 
consciousness,  the  sesthetlo  world. 

The  objective  world  is  only  the  primal, 
still  unconscious,  poetry  of  the  mind ;  the 
universal  organvtn  of  philosophy,  the  key- 
stone of  its  whole  arch,  is  the  philosophy 
of  art. 

IT. — OBGAN  or  TRANS CEXDEKTAL  PHILOSOPHT. 

1.  The  only  immediate  object  of  tran- 
scendental consideration  is  the  subjective 
(II.);  the  only  organ  for  philosophising 
in  this  manner  is  the  invur  senUf  and  its 
object  is  such  that,  unlike  that  of  mathe- 
matics, it  can  never  become  the  object  of 
external  intuition.  The  object  of  mathe- 
matics, to  be  sure,  exists  as  little  outside- 
of  knowledge,  as  that  of  philosophy.  The 
whole  existence  of  mathematics  rests  on 
intuition ;  it  exists,  therefore,  only  in  in- 
tuition; and  this  intuition  itself  is  an  ex- 


ternal one.  In  addition  to  this,  tUe  math* 
ematician  never  has  to  deal  immediatelv 
with  the  intuition — the  construction  itself— 
but  only  with  the  thing  constructed,  which, 
of  course,  can  be  exhibited  outwardly; 
whereas  the  philosopher  looks  only  at  the 
act  of  construction  itself^  whidi  is  purely 
an  internal  one. 

2.  Moreover,  the  objects  of  tiie  tran- 
scendental philosopher  hare  no  existence, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  freely  pro- 
duced. Nothing  can  compel  to  this  pro- 
duction, any  more  than  the  external  de- 
scribing of  a  figure  can  compel  one  x^j 
regard  it  internally.  Just  as  the  existence 
of  a  mathematical  figure  rests  on  the  outer 
sense,  so  the  whole  reality  of  a  philoso- 
phical idea  rests  upon  the  inner  sense. 
The  Whole  object  of  this  philosophy  is  no 
other  than  the  action  of  Intelligence  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws.  This  action  can  be 
conceived  only  by  means  of  a  peculiar, 
direct,  inner  intuition,  and  this  again  U 
possible  only  by  production.  But  this  is 
not  enough,  in  philosophizing,  one  is  noc 
only  the  object  considered,  but  always  at  the 
same  time  the  subject  considering.  To  the 
understanding  of  philosophy,  therefore. 
there  are  two  conditions  indispensable: 
first,  that  the  philosopher  shall  be  eng«g^ 
in  a  continuous  internal  activity,  in  a  coo- 
tinuous  production  of  those  primal  actioo« 
of  the  intelligence;  second,  that  he  shall 
be  engaged  in  continuous  reflection  upoo 
the  productive  action ; — in  a  word,  that  he 
shall  be  at  once  the  contemplated  (produ- 
cing) and  the  contemplating. 

3.  By  this  continuous  duplicity  of  pro- 
duction and  intuition,  that  must  becoae 
an  object  which  is  otherwise  reflected  hj 
nothing.  It  cannot  be  shovra  here,  bat 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  thif 
becoming-reflected  on  the  part  of  tbii 
absolutely  unconscious  and  non-object  ire, 
is  possible  only  by  an  swthetic  act  of  tht» 
imagination.  Meanwhile,  so  mneh  is  plaia 
from  what  has  already  been  proved,  that 
all  philosophy  is  productive.  I^ilotopfajw 
therefore,  no  less  than  art,  rests  upon  ihr 
productive  faculty,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  upon  the  different  direction.' 
of   the   productive  power.    For  wberes* 
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prodoetion  in  vtt  is  direofced  outward,  in 
order  to  reflect  the  nnoonseioas  by  pro- 
daeta,  philoBophieal  prodaotion  is  directed 
immediately  inward,  in  order  to  reflect  it 
in  intellectual  intuition.  The  real  sense 
by  which  this  kind  of  philosophy  must  be 
grasped,  is  therefore  the  SBSthetio  sende, 
ud  hence  it  is  that  the  philosophy  of  art 
is  the  true  organum  of  philosophy  (  III.) 

Out  of  the  vulgar  reality  there  are  only 
two  means  of  exit — poetry,  which  trans- 
ports us  into  an  ideal  world,  and  philoso* 
phy,  which  makes  the  real  world  vanish 
before  us.  It  is  not  plain  why  the  sense 
for  philosophy  should  be  more  generally 
diffused  than  that  for  poetry,  especially, 
among  that  class  of  men,  who,  whether  by 
memory-work  (nothing  destroys  more  di- 
rectly the  productive)  or  by  dead  specula- 
tion (ruinous  to  all  imaginative  power),, 
bare  completely  lost  the  esthetic  organ. 

4.  It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  with 
common-places  about  the  sense  of  truth, 
and  about  utter  unconcern  in  regard  to 
results,  although  it  might  be  asked,  what 
other  eonviotion  can  yet  be  sacred  to  him 
who  lays  hands  upon  the  most  certain  of 
all— that  there  are  thjugs  outside  of  us? 
We  may  rather  take  one  glance  more  at  the 
so-called  claims  of  the  common  under- 
standing* 


The  common  understanding  in  matters 
of  philosophy  has  no  claims  whatsoever, 
except  those  which  every  object  of  exam- 
ination has,  viz,^  to  be  completely  explain- 
ed. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  part  of  our  busi- 
ness to  prove  that  what  it  considers  true, 
is  true,  but  only  to  exhibit  the  unavoidable 
character  of  its  illusions.'  This  implies 
that  the  objective  world  belongs  only  to 
the  necessary  limitations  which  render 
self-consciousness  (which  is  I)  possible ; 
it  is  enough  for  the  common  undefstand- 
ing,  if  from  this  view  again  the  necessity 
of  its  view  is  derived. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  neoessar^,  not  only 
that  the  inner  works  of  the  mental  activity 
should  be  laid  open^  and  the  mechanism  of 
necessary  ideas  revealed,  but  also  that  it 
should  be  shown  by  what  peculiarity  of 
our  nature  it  is,  that  what  has  reality  only 
in  our  intuition,  is  reflected  to  us  as  some- 
thing existing  outside  of  us. 

As  natural  science  produces  idealism 
out  of  realism,  by  mentalizing  the  laws  of 
Nature  into  laws  of  intelligence,  or  super- 
inducing the  formal  upon  the  material 
(I.),  so  transcendental  philosophy  pro- 
duces realism  out  of  idealism,  by  mate- 
rializing the  laws  of  Nature,  or  introducing 
the  material  into  the  formal. 


GENESIS. 

By  A.  BaoHiox  Aloott. 

"  God  is  the  constant  and  immutable  Good ;  the  world  is  Good  in  a  state  of  becoming,  and  the 
hamao  soul  is  that  in  and  by  which  the  Good  in  the  world  is  consummated." — Plato. 


I. — ^VXSTIQES. 

Behmen,  the  subtilest  thinker  on  Genesis 
•iocs  Plato,  conceives  that  Nature  fell  from 
its  original  oneness  by  fault  of  Lucifer 
before  man  rose  physically  from  its  ruins ; 
and  moreover,  that  his  present  existence, 
being  the  struggle  to  recover  from  Nature's 
l>p«e,  is  embarrassed  with  double  difficul- 
ties by  deflection  from  rectitude  on  his 
part  We  think  it  needs  no  Lucifer  other 
than  mankind  collectively  conspiring,  to 
account  for  Nature's  mishaps,  or  Man's. 
Since,  assuming  man  to  be  Nature's  ances- 


tor, and  Nature  man's  ruins  rather,  himself 
is  the  impediment  he  seeks  to  remove; 
and',  moreover^  conceiving  Nature  as  cor- 
responding in  large — or  macrocosm ically — 
to  his  intents,  for  whatsoever  embarrass- 
ments he  finds  therein,  himself,  and  n^ne 
other,  takes  the  blame.  Eldest  of  crea- 
tures, and  progenitor  of  all  below  him, 
personally  one  and  imperishable  in  essence, 
it  follows  that  if  debased  forms  appear  in 
Nature,  it  must  be  consequent  on  Man's  de- 
generacy prior  to  their  genesis.  And  it  is 
only  as  he  lapses  out  of  his  integrity,  by 
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debasing  bis  ossenee^  that  he  impairs  his 
original  likeness,  and  drags  it  into  the 
prone  shapes  of  the  animal  kingdom — ^these 
being  the  effigies  and  Testiges  of  his  indi- 
Tidualixed  and  shattered  personality*  Be- 
hold these  upstarts  of  his  loins,  every- 
where the  mimics  jeering  at  him  saucily, 
or  gaily  parodying  their  fallen  lord. 

*'  UMt  happy  h«  who  hath  fit  place  asilgiMd 
To  hto  beMto,  and  dlaafbratared  hi«  mind ; 
On  OM  hlfl  hona,  goat,  woU;  and  aviiy  baait, 
lad  If  not  apa  hiBMlf  to  aU  Um  zwt."« 

It  is  man  alone  who  conceives  and  brings 
forth  the  beast  in  him,  that  swerves  and 
dies ;  perversion  of  will  by  mis-choice  be- 
ing the  fate  that  precipitates  him  into  ser- 
pentine form,  clothed  in  duplicity,  cleft 
into  sex, 


II 


Parti  of  that  Part  whiefa  onoa  mm  alL 


»> 


It  is  but  one  and  the  same  soul  in  him« 
entertaining  a  dialogae  with  himself,  that 
is  symbolised  in  The  Serpent,  Adam,  and 
the  Woman ;  nor  need  there  be  fabuious 
'<  Paradises  Lost  or  Regained,''  for  setting 
in  relief  this  serpent  symbol  of  temptation, 
this  Lord  or  Lucifer  in  our  spiritual  Eden: 

"  tint  ftata  of  hoBaii  kind, 
Whleh  ona  Mmaini  while  mao  doth  ^^*A 
Joj  in  hii  partner'!  company ; 
When  two,  alai !  adolteiate  Joined, 
Tha  Mrpenft  made  the  three." 

n. — ^TBB  BEirCB. 

"  I  inquired  what  iniquity  was,  and  found 
it  to  be  no  substance,  but  perversion  of  the 
Will  firom  the  Supreme  One  towards  tower 
things." — StJ  AyguMtiM, 

Better  is  he  who  is  above  temptation 
than  he  who,  being  tempted,  overcomes ; 
since  the  latter  but  suppresses  the  evil  in- 
clination in  his  breast,  which  the  former 
has  not.  Whoever  is  tempted  has  so  far 
sinned  as  to  entertain  the  tempting  lust 
stirring  within  him,  and  betraying  his 
lapse  from  singleness  or  holiness.  The 
virtuous  choose,  and  are  virtuous  by  choice ; 
while  the  holy,  being  one,  are  above  all 
need  of  deliberating,  their  volitions  an- 

•  "  Had  man  withstood  the  trial,  his  de- 
scendants would  have  been  bom  one  from 
another  in  the  same  way  that  Adam — ^i.  e.  man- 
kind—was, namely,  in  the  image  of  God ;  for 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  Eternal  has  eter- 
nal manner  of  birth." — JSeAmcn. 


swering  spo&taneonsly  to  their  danres.  It 
is  the  olef  t  personality,  or  otJker  within,  thaa 
confronts  and  sednoes  the  Will ;  the  Ad- 
versary and  Deuce  we  become  individually, 
and  thus  impersonate  in  the  Snake.t 

m. — sxRPimr  ariiBOi*. 

One  were  an  (Edipus  to  expound  this 
serpent  mythology ;  yet  failing  this,  were 
to  miss  finding  the  keys  to  the  mysteries 
of  Genesis,  and  Nature  were  the  chaos  and 
abyss ;  since  hereby  the  one  rejoins  man's 
parted  personality,  and  recreates  lost  man- 
kind. Coeval  with  flesh,  the  symbol  ap- 
pears wherever  traces  of  civilisation  exist, 
a  remnant  of  it  in  the  ancient  Phallus  wor- 
ship having  come  to  us  disguised  in  our 
May-day  dance.  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
carnal  knowledge  merely.  The  serpent 
symbolised  divine  wisdom,  also;  and  it 
was  under  this  acceptation  that  it  became 
associated  with  those  *'  traditionary  teach- 
ers of  mankind  whose  genial  wisdom  en- 
titled them  to  divine  honors."  An  early 
Christian  sect,  called  Ophites,  worshipped 
it  as  the  personation  of  natural  knowledge. 
So  the  injunction,  ^*  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doves,''  becomes  the  more 
significant  when  we  learn  that  Meraph  in 
the  original  means  a  serpent;  cherub^  a 
dove;  theae  again  symbolising  facts  in 
osteological  science  as  connected  with  the 
latest  theories  of  the  invertebrated  cra- 

*  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  have  been  hKpfj ; 
and  a  self-contracted  wretchedness  is  a  double 
one.  Had  felicity  always  been  a  stranger  to 
humanity,  our  present  misery  had  been  none ; 
and  had  not  ourselves  been  the  authors  of  our 
ruins,  less.  We  might  have  been  made  un- 
happy, but,  since  we  are  miserable*  we  chose 
it.  He  that  gave  our  outward  eiyoymenu 
might  have  taken  them  from  us,  but  none 
could  have  robbed  us  of  innocence  but  our- 
selves. While  man  knew  no  sin,  he  was  igso> 
rant  of  nothing  that  it  imported  humanity  to 
know;  but  when  he  had  sinned,  the  same 
transgression  that  opened  his  eyes  to  see  his 
own  shame,  shut  them  against  moat  things 
else  but  it  and  the  newly  purchased  misery. 
With  the  nakedness  of  his  body,  he  saw  that 
of  his  soul,  and  the  blindness  and  dismay  of 
his  ikculties  to  which  his  former  innoceace 
was  a  stranger,  and  that  which  showed  them 
to  him  made  them.  We  are  not  now  like  the 
creatures  we  were  made,  having  not  only  lost 
our  Maker's  image  but  our  own ;  and  do  not 
much  more  transcend  the  creatures  placed  at 
our  feet,  than  we  come  short  of  our  ancient 
selves."— ^bamff. 


Gtnuii. 
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Mian  MMpted  by  eminent  naturalists,  and 
80  snbstantiaiinf  the  symbol  in  nature; 
this  being  ophiomorphous,  a  series  of 
spires,  erowned„  winged,  webbed,  finned, 
footed  in  struotnre,  set  erect,  prone,  trail- 
ing, as  oharged  with  life  in  higher  potency 
or  lower;  man,  supreme  in  personal  up- 
rightness, and  holding  the  sceptre  of  do- 
minion as  he  maintains  his  inborn  recti- 
tude, or  losing  his  prerogative  as  he  lapses 
from  his  integrity,  thus  debasing  his  form 
and  parcelling  his  gifts  away  in  the  prone 
shapes  distributed  throughout  Nature's 
kingdoms ;  or,  again,  aspiring  for  lost  su- 
premacy, he  uplifts  and  crowns  his  fallen 
form  with  forehead,  countenance,  speech, 
thereby  liberating  the  genius  from  the 
slime  of  its  prone  periods,  and  restoring 
it  to  rectitude,  religion,  science,  fellow- 
ship, the  ideal  arts.* 

''UnkH  aboTv  hiniMlf  h«  mb 
Bnet  Mwmlf,  how  poor  a  thing  !•  ibaii.^ 

IT. — SMBRTONS. 

"  The  form  is  in  the  archetype  before  it  ap- 
pears in  the  work,  in  the  diyine  mind  before 
it  exists  in  the  creature." — Lsibnitz, 

As  the  male  impregnates  the  female,  so 
mind  charges  matter  with  form  and  fecun- 
dity; the  spermatic  world  being  life  in 
transmission  and  body  in  embryo.  So  the 
egg  is  a  genesis  and  seminary  of  forms, 
(the  kingdoms  of  animated  nature  sleeping 
coiled  in  its  yolk)  and  awaits  the  quicken- 
ing magnetism  that  ushers  them  into  light. 
Herein  the  human  embryon  unfolds  in 
series  the  lineaments  of  all  forms  in  the 
liring  hierarchy,  to  be  fixed  at  last  in  its 
microcosm,  unreeling  therefrom  its  facul- 
ties into  filamental  organs,  spinning  so 
minutely  the  threads,  ''  that  were  it  phys- 
ically possible  to  dissolve  away  all  other 
members  of  the  body,  there  would  still  re- 
main the  full  and  perfect  figure  of  a  man. 
And  it  is  this  perfect  eerebro-spinal  axis, 

*  ''I  maintain  that  the  different  types  of  the 
human  family  hare  an  independent  origin,  one 
from  the  other,  and  are  not  descended  from  - 
common  ancestors.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
men  were  created  in  nations,  not  in  individ- 
uali ;  but  not  in  nations  in  the  present  sense 
of  the  word ;  on  the  contrary,  in  such  crowds 
as  exhibited  slight,  if  any,  diversity  among 
themselves,  except  that  of  $ex"^Agauiz, 


this  statue-like  tissue  of  filaments,  that, 
physically  speaking,  is  the  man.''  The 
mind  above  contains  him  spiritually,  and 
reveals  him  physically  to  himself  and  his 
kind.  Every  creature  assists  in  its  own 
formation,  souls  being  essentially  creative 
and  craving  form. 

"  For  the  creature  delights  in  the  image 
of  the  Creator;  and  the  soul  of  man  will 
in  a  manner  clasp  God  to  herself.  Having 
nothing  mortal,  she  is  wholly  inebriated 
from  God ;  for  she  glories  in  the  harmony 
under  which  the  human  body  exists."* 

V. — FROMKTHKUS. 
•I  Imsfo  Del  hi  anhoo ;  mnndl,  hi  ocnpora.** 

Man  is  a  soul,  informed  by  divine  ideas, 
and  bodying  forth  their  image.  His  mind 
is  the  unit  and  measure  of  things  visible 
and  invisible.  In  him  stir  the  creatures 
potentially,  and  through  his  personal  voli- 
tions are  conceived  and  brought  forth  in 
matter  whatsoever  he  sees,  touches,  and 
treads  under  foot.    The  planet  he  spins. 

4 

He  oiim  Ijp  I  MMMit  is, 
All  roimd  hlnueir  he  lies, 
Oilris  ipreed  abroad ; 
Vpstering  hi  all  e  jes. 
Natnio  hie  globed  thooftlkt, 
Vnthoot  him  ahe  were  not, 
Coemoa  from  ehaoe  were  not  spoken. 
And  God  bereft  of  Tlalble  token. 

A  theosmeter — an  instrun^ent  of  instru- 
ments— he  gathers  in  himself  all  forces, 
partakes  in  his  plenitude  of  omniscience, 
being  spirit's  acme,  and  culmination  in  na- 
ture. A  quickening  spirit  and  mediator 
between  mind  and  matter,  he  conspires 
with  all  souls,  with  the  Soul  of  sot^ls,  in 
generating  the  substance  in  which  he  im- 
merses his  form,  and  wherein  he  embosoma 
his  essence.  Not  elemental,  but  funda- 
mental, essential,  he  generates  elements 
and  forces,  expiring  while  consuming,  and' 
perpetually  replenishing  his  waste;  the. 

* ''  Thou  hflst  possessed  my  reins,  thou  hast, 
covered  roe  in  my  mother's  womb.    My  sub* 
stance  was  not  hid  from  thee  when  I  was  made- 
in  a  secret  place,  and  there  curiously  wrought, 
as  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth :  there  thine- 
eyes  did  see  my  substance  yet  being  imperfect:* 
and  in  thy  Book  were  all  my  members  writ- 
ten, which  in    continuance  were    fashioned 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them." — Psalm 
exxxix :  18, 15, 16. 
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final  conflagration  a  oarrent  fiot  of  his  ox* 
istence.  Does  the  assertion  seem  incred- 
ible^  absurd  ?  Bat  soieixoe^  grown  Inmin* 
OQS  aiid  transcendent,  boldly  declares 
that  life  to  the  senses  is  ablaze,  ref eeding 
steadily  its  flame  from  the  atmosphere  it 
kindles  into  life,  its  embers  the  spent  re- 
mains from  which  rises  perpetaallj  the 
new-bom  Phoenix  into  regiofls  where  flame 
is  lost  in  itself,  and  light  its  resolyent  em- 
blem.* 

<*  Ttwe,  Sr«  of  Heftren,  th«  gi«at  8<ral  envies  oot. 
By  thj  male  Ibxoe  is  all  we  bttve,  begot.'' 

YI.— IDEAL  XXTHOD. 

"  It  has  erer  been  the  misfortune  of  the  mere 
materialist,  in  his  mania  for  matter  on  the  one 
hand  and  dread  of  ideas  on  the  other,  to  invert 
nature's  order,  and  thus  hang  the  world's  pic- 
ture as  a  man  with  his  heels  upwards." — Cud- 
worth. 

This  inverse  order  of  thought  conducts 
of  necessity  to  conclusions  as  derogatory 
to  himself  as  to  Nature's  author.  Assuming 
matter  as  his  basis  of  investigation,  force 
as  father  of  thought,  he  confounds  facul- 
ties with  organs,  life  with  brute  substance, 
and  must  needs  pile  his  atom  atop  of  atom, 
cement  cell  on  cell,  in  constructing  his 
column,  sconce  mounting  sconce  aspiringly 
as  it  rises,  till  his  shaft  of  gifts  crown  itself 
surreptitiously  with  the  ape's  glorified 
effigy,  as  Nature's  frontispiece  and  head. 
Life's  atomy  with  life  omitted  altogether, 
man  wanting.  Not  thus  reads  the  ideal 
naturalist  the  Book  of  lives.  But  opening 
at  spirit,  and  thence  proceeding  to  ideas 
and  finding  their  types  in  matter,  life  un- 
folds itself  naturally  in  organs,  faculties 
begetting  forces,  mind  moulding  things 
substantially,  its  connections  and  inter- 
dependencies  appear  in  series  and  degrees 

*  "  Man  feeds  upon  air,  the  plant  collecting 
the  materials  from  the  atmosphere  and  com- 
pounding them  for  his  food.  Even  life  itself, 
as  we  know  it,  is  but  a  process  of  combustion, 
of  which  decomposition  is  the  final  conclusion ; 
through  this  combustion^  all  the  constituents 
.return  back  into  air,  a  few  ashes  remaining  to 
the  earth  from  whence  they  came.  But  from 
these  embers,  slowly  invisible  flames,  arise 
into  regions  where  oar  science  has  no  lunger 
iftny  value." — SchUiden, 


as  he  traces  the  leaves,  thought  the  key  to 
originals,  man  the  connexas,  archetype, 
and  classifier  of  things;  he,  straightway, 
leading  forth  abreast  of  himself  the  ani- 
mated creation  from  the  chaos, — the  prime- 
val Adam  naming  his  mates,  himself  their 
ancestor,  contemporary  and  survivor. 

VII. — DIALOGIC. 

If  the  age  of  iron  and  brass  be  hard  upon 
us,  fast  welding  its  fetters  and  chains 
about  our  foreheads  and  limbs,  here,  too,  is 
the  Promethean  fire  of  thought  to  liberate 
letters,  science,  art,  philosophy,  using  the 
new  agencies  let  loose  by  the  Daedalus  of 
mechanic  invention  and  discovery,  in  the 
service  of  the  soul,  as  of  the  senses.  Hav- 
ing recovered  the  omnipresence  in  nature, 
graded  space,  tunnelled  the  abyss,  joined 
ocean  and  land  by  living  wires,  stolen  the 
chemistry  of  atom  and  solar  ray,  made 
light  our  painter,  the  lightning  our  runner, 
thought  IS  pushing  its  inquiries  into  the 
unexplored  regions  of  man's  personality, 
for  whose  survey  and  service  every  modem 
instrument  lends  the  outlav  and  means — 
facilities  ample  and  unprecedented — new 
instruments  for  the  new  discoverers.  Using 
no  longer  contentedly  the  eyes  of  a  toiling 
circuitous  logic,  the  genius  takes  the  track 
of  the  creative  thought,  intuitively,  cosmi- 
cally,  ontologically.  A  subtler  analysis  is 
finely  disseminated,  a  broader  synthesis 
accurately  generalized  from  the  materials 
accumulated  on  the  mind  duripg  the  cen- 
turies, the  globe's  contents  being  gathered 
in  from  all  quarters :  the  book  of  creation, 
newly  illustrated  and  posted  to  date.  The 
new  Calculus  is  ours :  an  organon  alike 
serviceable  to  naturalist  and  metaphysi- 
cian :  a  Dialogic  for  resolving  things  into 
thoughts,  matter  into  mind,  power  into 
personality,  man  into  God,  many  into  one ; 
soul  in  souls  seen  as  the  creative  control- 
ling spirit,  pulsating  in  all  bodies,  inspir- 
ing, animating,  organizing,  immanent  in 
the  atoms,  circulating  at  centre  and  cir- 
cumference, willing  in  all  wills,  person- 
ally embosoming  all  persons  in  unbroken 
synthesis  of  Being. 


Jlnalytii  of  HtgtPa  JBithttie*. 
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ANALYSIS    OP   HEGEL'S    ESTHETICS. 


TwiMhUd  tnm  the  tnaeh  of 
Past  III. 

Ststbm  of  tbm  Pamtioular  Arts. 

Under  the  head  of  **  System  of  the  Par- 
ticular Arts/'  Hegel  sets  forth,  in  this 
third  part,  the  theory  of  each  of  the  arts — 
Architecture^  SctUpture^  Painting,  Music 
and  Poetry, 

Before  proceeding  to  the  division  of  the 
arts,  he  glances  at  the  different  styles 
which  distinguish  the  different  epochs  of 
their  deTelopment.  He  reduces  them  to 
three  styles:  the  simple  or  severe,  the 
ideal  or  beautiful,  and  the  graceful. 

1.  At  first  the  simple  and  natural  style 
presents  itself  to  us,  but  it  is  not  the 
truly  natural  or  true  simplicity.  That 
supposes  a  previous  perfection.  Primi- 
tive simplicity  is  gross,  confused,  rigid, 
inanimate.  Art  in  its  infancy  is  heavy 
and  trifling,  destitute  of  life  and  liberty, 
without  expression,  or  with  an  exagger- 
ated vivacity.  Still  harsh  and  rude  in  its 
commencements,  it  becomes  by  degrees 
master  of  form,  and  learns  to  unite  it 
intimately  with  content.  It  arrives  thus  at 
a  severe  beauty.  This  style  is  the  Beauti- 
ful in  its  lofty  simplicity.  It  is  restricted 
to  reproducing  a  subject  with  its  essential 
traits.  Disdaining  grace  and  ornament,  it 
contents  itself  with  the  general  and  grand 
expression  which  springs  troit  the  subject, 
without  the  artist's  exhibiting  himself  and 
revealing  his  personality  in  it. 

2.  IVext  in  order  comes  the  beautiful 
style,  the  ideal  and  pure  style,  which 
holds  the  mean  between  simple  expression 
and  a  marked  tendency  to  the  graceful. 
Its  character  is  vitality,  combined  with  a 
calm  and  beautiful  grandeur.  Grace  is 
not  wanting,  but  there  is  rather  a  natural 
carelessness,  a  simple  complacency,  than 
the  desire  to  please — a  beauty  indifferent 
to  the  exterior  charms  which  blossom  of 
themselves  upon  the  surface.  Such  is  the 
idea]  of  the  beautiful  style — the  style  of 
Phidias  and  Homer.  It  is  the  culminating 
point  of  art. 


Oh.  BuTABfi,  bj  J.  A.  MABarure. 

3.  But  this  mo;rement  is  short.  The 
ideal  style  passes  quickly  to  the  graceful, 
to  the  agreeable.  Here  appears  an  aim 
different  from  that  of  the  realization  of 
the  beautiful,  which  pure  art  ought  to 
propose  to  itself,  to  wit :  the  intention  of 
pleasing,  of  producing  an  impression  on 
the  soul.  Hence  arise  works  of  a  style 
elaborate  with  art,  and  a  certain  seeking 
for  external  embellishments.  The  subject 
is  no  more  the  principal  thing.  The  at- 
tention of  the  artist  is  distracted  by  orna- 
ments and  accessories — by  the  decorations, 
the  trimmings,  the  simpering  airs,  the  at- 
titudes and  graceful  postures,  or  the  vivid 
colors  and  the  attractive  forms,  the  luxury 
of  ornaments  and  draperies,  the  learned 
making  of  verse.  But  the  general  effect 
remains  without  grandeur  and  without  no- 
bleness. Beautiful  proportions  and  grand 
masses  give  place  to  moderate  dimensions, 
or  are  masked  with  ornaments.  The 
graceful  style  begets  the  style  for  effect , 
which  is  an  exaggeration  of  it.  The  art 
then  becomes  altogether  conspicuous;  it 
calls  the  attention  of  the  spectator  by 
everything  that  can  strike  the  senses.  The 
artist  surrenders  to  it  his  personal  ends 
and  his  design.  In  this  species  of  f^fs- 
h'tSte  with  the  public,  there  is  betrayed 
through  all,  the  desire  of  exhibiting  his 
wit,  of  attracting  admiration  for  his  abil- 
ity, his  skill,  his  power  of  execution. 
This  art— without  naturalness,  full  of  co- 
quetry, of  artifice  and  affectation,  the  op- 
posite of  the  severe  style  which  yields 
nothing  to  the  public — is  the  style  of  the 
epochs  of  decadence.  Frequently  it  has 
recourse  to  a  last  artiflcf ,  to  the  affec- 
tation of  profundity  and  of  simplicity, 
which  is  then  only  obscurity,  a  mysterioas 
profundity  which  conceals  an  absence  of 
ideas  and  a  real  impotence.  This  air  of 
mystery,  which  parades  itself,  is  in  its 
turn,  hardly  better  than  coquetry;  the 
principle  is  the  same — the  desire  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect. 

The  author  then  passes  to  the  Division 
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of  the  ArU*  The  common  method  classes 
them  according  to  their  means  of  repre- 
sentation^ and  the  senses  to  which  they 
are  addressed.  Two  senses  only  are  af- 
fected by  the  perception  of  the  beautiful : 
nghty  which  perceives  forms  and  colors^ 
and  hearing^  which  perceives  sonnds. 
Hence  the  division  into  arU  of  design  and 
fauncal  art.  Poetry,  which  employs 
speech^  and  addresses  itself  to  the  imag- 
ination, forms  a  domain  apart.  Without 
discarding  this  division,  Hegel  combines 
it  with  another  more  philosophical  princi- 
ple of  classification^  and  one  which  is 
taken  no  longer  from  the  external  means 
of  art,  but  from  their  internal  relation  to 
the  very  content  of  the  ideas  which  it  is 
to  represent. 

Art  has  for  object  the  representation  of 
the  ideal.  The  arts  ought  then  to  be 
classed  according  to  the  measure  in  which 
they  are  more  or  less  capable  of  express- 
ing it.  This  gradation  will  have  at  the 
same  time  the  advantage  of  corresponding 
to  historic  progress,  and  to  the  funda- 
mental forms  of  art  previously  studied. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  arts 
marshal  themselves,  and  succeed  one 
another,  to  form  a  regular  and  complete 
system,  thus : 

1.  First  Architecture  presents  itself. 
This  art,  in  fact,  is  incapable  of  repre- 
senting an  idea  otherwise  than  in  a  vague, 
indeterminate  manner.  It  fashions  the 
masses  of  inorganic  nature,  according  to 
the  laws  of  matter  and*  geometrical  pro- 
portions ;  it  disposes  them  yrith  regularity 
and  symmetry  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
offer  to  the  eyes  an  image  which  is  a  sim- 
ple reflex  of  the  spirit,  a  dumb  symbol  of 
the  thought.  Architecture  is  at  the  same 
time  appropriated  to  ends  which  are  for- 
eign to  it:  it  is  destined  to  furnish  a 
dwelling  for  man  and  a  temple  for  Divin- 
ity ;  it  must  shelter  und^r  its  roof,  in  its 
enclosure,  the  other  arts,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, sculpture  and  painting. 

For  these  reasons  architecture  should, 
historically  and  logically,  be  placed  first 
in  the  series  of  the  arts. 

2.  In  a  higher  rank  is  Sculpture,  which 
already  exhibits  spirit  under  certain  de- 
terminate traits.    Its  object,  in  fact,  is 


spirit  individnalised,  revealed  by  the  hu- 
man form  and  its  living  organism.  Under 
this  visible  appearance,  by  the  features  of 
the  countenance,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  body,  it  expresses  ideal  beauty,  divine 
calmness,  serenity — in  a  word,  the  classic 
ideal. 

3.  Although  retained  in  the  world  of 
visible  forms.  Painting  offers  a  higher  de- 
gree of  spirituality.  To  form,  it  adds  the 
different  phases  of  visible  appearance, 
the  illusions  of  perspective,  color,  light 
and  shades,  ftnd  thereby  it  becomes  capa- 
ble, not  only  of  reproducing  the  various 
pictures  of  nature,  but  also  of  expressing 
upon  canvas  the  most  profound  sentiments 
of  the  human  soul,  and  all  the  scenes  of 
ethical  life. 

4.  But,  as  an  expression  of  sentiment, 
Music  still  surpasses  painting.  What  it 
expresses  is  the  soul  itself,  in  its  most  in- 
timate and  profound  relations;  and  this 
by  a  sensuous  phenomenon,  equally  invis- 
ible, instantaneous,  intangible — sound- 
sonorous  vibrations,  which  resound  in  the 
abysses  of  the  soul,  and  agitate  it 
throughout. 

5.  All  these  ^rts  culminate  in  Poetrv^ 
which  includes  them  and  surpasses  them, 
and  whose  superiority  is  due  to  its  mode 
of  expression— ^sp^ec^.  It  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  expressing  all  ideas,  all  sentiments, 
all  passions,  the  highest  conceptions  of 
the  intelligence,  and  the  most  fugitire 
impressions  of  the  soul.  To  it  alone  is 
given  to  represent  an  action  in  its  com- 
plete development  and  in  all  its  phases. 
It  is  the  universal  art — its  domain  is  un- 
limited. Hence  it  is  divided  into  many 
species,  of  which  the  principal  are  epic, 
lyric  and  dramatic  poetry. 

These  five  arts  form  the  complete  and 
organized  system  of  the  arts.  Others, 
such  as  the  art  qf  gardening^  dancing^  en- 
graving,  etc.,  are  only  accessories,  and 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  preced- 
ing. They  have  not  the  right  to  occnpj  a 
distinct  place  in  a  general  theory ;  thej 
would  only  introduce  confusion,  and  dis- 
figure the  fundamental  type  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  each  of  them. 

Such  is  the  division  adopted  by  Begel. 
He  combines  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  bis 
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general  diTision  of  the  fonns  of  the  his- 
toric doTelopment  of  art.  Thas  archHeet- 
are  appears  to  him  to  correspond  more 
partioalarly  to  the  aymbolie  type;  scalp- 
tare  is  the  clame  art,  par  excellence; 
painting  and  music  fill  the  category  of  the 
romantic  arts.  Poetry,  as  art  aniversal^ 
belongs  to  all  epochs. 

I.  Abchitbcturs. — In  the  stody  of  arehi- 
tectore,  Begel  follows  a  purely  historic 
method.  He  limits  himself  to  desorihing 
and  characterising  its  principal  forms  in 
the  different  epochs  of  history.  This  art, 
in  fact,  lends  itself  to  an  abstract  theory 
leas  than  the  others.  There  are  here  few 
principles  to  establish ;  and  when  we  de- 
part from  generalities,  we  enter  into  the 
domain  of  mathematical  laws,  or  into  the 
technical  applications,  foreign  to  pure 
seience.  It  remains,  then,  only  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  and  the  character  of  its 
moDuments,  in  their  relation  to  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  the  epochs  to  which 
they  belong.  It  is  to  this  point  of  view 
that  the  author  has  devoted  himself.  The 
diTisiott  which  he  adopts  on  this  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  explains  it, 
are  as  follows : 

The  object  of  architecture,  independent 
of  the  positiTC  design  and  the  use  to 
which  its  monuments  are  appropriated,  is 
to  express  a  general  thought,  by  forms 
borrowed  from  inorganic  nature,  by  masses 
fashioned  and  disposed  according  to  the 
laws  of  geometry  and  mechanics.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  ideas  and  the  im- 
pressions which  the  appearance  of  an  edi- 
fice produces,  it  never  furnishes  other  than 
an  obscure  and  enigmatic  emblem.  The 
thought  is  vaguely  represented  by  those 
material  forms  which  spirit  itself  does  not 
animate. 

If  sach  is  the  nature  of  this  art,  it  fol- 
lows that,  essentially  symbolic,  it  must 
predominate  in  that  first  epoch  of  history 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  symbolic 
character  of  its  monuments.  It  must  show 
itself  there  freer,  more  independent  of 
practical  utility,  not  subordinated  to  a 
foreign  end.  Its  essential  object  ought  to 
be  to  express  Ideas,  to  present  emblems,  to 
■ymbolise  the  beliefs  of  those  peoples,  in- 
capable as  they  are  of  otherwise  express- 


ing them.  It  is  the  proper  language  of 
such  an  epoch — ^a  language  enigmatic  and 
mysterious ;  it  indicates  the  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  represent  ideas,  still  vague. 
Its  monuments  are  problems  proposed  to 
future  ages,  and  which  as  yet  are  but  im- 
perfectly comprehended. 

Such  is  the  character  of  oriental  arohi- 
teoture.  There  the  end  is  valueless  or  ac- 
cessory; the  symbolic  expression  is  the 
principal  object.  Architecture  is  independr 
entf  and  sculpture  is  confounded  with  it« 

The  monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  present  a  wholly  different 
character.  Here,  the  aim  of  utility  ap- 
pears clearly  distinct  from  expression. 
The  purpose,  the  design  Of  the  monument 
comes  out  in  an  evident  manner.  It  is  a 
dwelling,  a  shelter,  a  temple,  etc. 

Sculpture^  for  its  part,  is  detached  from 
architecture,  and  assigns  its  end  to  it. 
The  image  of  the  god,  enclosed  in  the 
temple,  is  the  principal  object.  The  tem- 
ple is  only  a  shelter,  an  external  attendant. 
Its  forms  are  regulated  according  to  the 
laws  of  numbers,  and  the  proportions  of  a 
learned  eurythmy ;  but  its  true  orna- 
ments are  furnished  to  it  by  sculpture. 
Architecture  ceases  then  to  be  independ- 
ent and  symbolic ;  it  becomes  dependent, 
subordinated  to  a  positive  end. 

As  to  Christian  architecture  or  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  presents  the  union  of 
the  two  preceding  characteristics.  It  is  at 
once  devoted  to  a  useful  end,  and  emi- 
nently expressive  or  Bjmholio-^dependeni 
and  independent*  The  temple  is  the  house 
of  God ;  it  is  devoted  to  the  uses  and  cere- 
monies of  worship,  and  shows  throughout 
its  design  in  its  forms;  but  at  the  same 
time  these  symbolise  admirably  the  Chris- 
tian idea. 

Thus  the  symbolic,  classic  and  romantio 
forms,  borrowed  from  history,  and  which 
mark  the  whole  development  of  art,  serve 
for  the  division  and  classification  of  the 
forms  of  architecture.  This  being  espe- 
cially the  art  which  is  exercised  in  the  do- 
main of  matter,  the  essential  point  to  be 
distinguished  is  whether  the  monument 
which  is  addressed  to  the  eyes  includes  in 
itself  its  own  meaning,  or  whether  it  is 
considered  as  a  means  to  a  foreign  end, 
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or  finally  whether,  although  in  the  serrioe 
of  a  foreign  end,  it  preserves  its  independ- 
enoe. 

The  ba$U  of  the  division  heing  thus 
plaoed,  Hegel  justifies  it  by  describing  the 
ohar actors  of  the  monuments  belonging  to 
these  three  epoohst  All  this  descriptive 
part  can  not  be  analyzed :  we  are  obliged 
to  limit  ourselves  to  securing  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  general  features,  and  to  noting 
the  most  remarkable  points. 

(a)  Since  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
symbolic  architecture  is  the  expression  of 
a  general  thought,  without  other  end  than 
the  representation  of  it,  the  interest  in  its 
monuments  is  less  in  their  positive  design 
than  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
people,  who,  not  having  other  means  of 
expression,  have  embodied  their  thought, 
still  vague  and  confused,  in  these  gigantic 
masses  and  these  colossal  images.  Entire 
nations  know  not  how  otherwise  to  express 
their  religious  beliefs.  Hence  the  sym- 
bolic character  of  the  structures  of  the 
Babylonians,  the  Indians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, of  those  works  which,  absorbed  the 
life  of  those  peoples,  and  whose  meaning 
we  seek  to  explain  to  ourselves. 

It  is  diflicult  to  follow  a  regular  order  in 
the  absence  of  chronology,  when  we  re- 
view the  multiplicity  of  ideas  and  forms 
which  these  monuments  and  these  symbols 
present.  Hegel  thinks,  nevertheless,  that 
he  is  able  to  establish  the  following  grada- 
tions : 

In  the  first  rank  are  the  simplest  monu* 
ments,  such  as  seem  only  designed  to  serve 
as  a  bond  of  union  to  entire  nations,  or  to 
different  natione.  Such  gigantic  structures 
as  the  tower  of  fielns  or  Babylon,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  present  the 
image  of  the  union  of  the  peoples* before 
their  dispersion.  Community  of  toil  and 
effort  is  the  aim  and  the  very  idea  of  the 
work;  it  is  the  common  work  of  their 
united  efforts,  the  symbol  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  primitive  family  and  of  the 
formation  of  a  vaster  society. 

In  a  rank  more  elevated,  appear  the  mon* 
uments  of  a  more  determined  character, 
where  is  noticeable  a  mingling  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  although  they  be- 
lonfl;  to  the  former.    Such  are  those  sym- 


bols which,  in  the  East,  represent  the 
generative  force  of  natnre;  the  ph4MUu9 
and  tlfe  lingam  scattered  in  so  grest  nnai* 
hers  throughout  Phrygia  and  Syria,  and 
of  which  India  is  the  principal  seat;  in 
Egypt,*  the  obelisks,  which  derive  their 
symbolic  significance  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  the  Memnons,  colossal  statuea  which 
also  represent  the  sun  and  hia  beneficent 
influence  upon  nature;  the  spbinzesy 
which  one  finds  in  Egypt  in  prodigious 
numbers  and  of  astonishing  sise,  ranged 
in  rows  in  the  form  of  avenues.  These 
monuments,  of  an  imposing  sonlpture,  are 
grouped  in  masses,  surrounded  by  walls 
so  as  to  form  buildings. 

They  present,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
twofold  character  indicated  above:   free 
from  all  positive  design,  they  are,  above 
all,  symbols ;  afterward,  soulpture  is  eon- 
founded    with   architecture.      They    are 
structures  without  roof,  without  doors^ 
without  aisles,  frequently  forests  of  col- 
ums  where  the  eye  loses  itself.    The  eye 
passes  over  objects  which  are  there  for 
their  own  sake,  designed  only  to  strike  the 
imagination  by  their  colossal  aspect  and 
their  enigmatic  sense,  not  to  serve  as  a 
dwelling  for. a  god,  and  as  a  place  of  as- 
semblage for  his  worshippers.   Their  order 
and  their  disposition  alone  preserve  for 
them  an  architectural  character.  Yon  walk 
on  into  the  midst  of  those  human  works^ 
mute  symbols  which  remind  you  of  divine 
tilings;  your  eyes  are  everywhere  struck 
with  the  aspect  of  those  forms  and  those 
extraordinary  figures,  of  those  walls  be- 
sprinkled with    hieroglyphics,    books    of 
stone,  as  it  were,  leaves  of  a  mysterious 
book.  Everything  there  is  symbolically  de- 
termined— the  proportions,  the  distances, 
the  number  of  columns,  etc.    The  Bgyp- 
tians,  in  particular,  consecrated  their  lives 
to  constructing  and  building  these  monu- 
ments, by  instinct,  as  a  swarm  of  bees 
builds  its  hive.    This  was  the  whole  life  of 
the  people.  It  placed  there  all  its  thought, 
for  it  could  no  otherwise  express  it. 

Nevertheless,  that  architecture,  in  one 
point,  by  its  chambers  and  its  halls,  its 
tombs,  begins  to  approach  the  following 
class,  which  exhibits  a  more  positive  de- 
sign, and  of  which  the  type  is  a  house. 
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A  third  rank  marks  the  transition  of 
symboUo  to  oUstic  architecture.  Arohi- 
teeture  already  presents  a  character  of 
utility^  of  conformity  to  an  end.  The 
mottument  has  a  precise  design ;  it  serves 
for  a  particular  ose  taken  aside  from  the 
eymbolio  sense.  It  is  a  temple  or  a  tomb. 
Snob,  in  the  first  place^  is  the  subterranean 
arehitectnre  of  the  Indians,  those  vast  ex- 
oayations  which  are  also  temples,  species 
of  subterranean  cathedrals,  the  caverns  of 
Mithra,  likewise  filled  ¥fith  s^^mbolio  sculp- 
ture. But  this  transition  is  better  charac- 
terised by  the  double  architecture,  (subter- 
ranean and  above  ground)  of  the  £gyp- 
tians,  which  is  connected  with  their  wor- 
ship of  the  dead.  An  individual  being,  who 
has  his  significance  and  his  proper  value ; 
the  dead  one,  distinct  from  his  habitation 
which  verves  him  only  for  covering  and 
shelter,  resides  in  the  interior.  The  most 
aneient  of  these  tombs  are  the  pyramids, 
tpeciea  of  crystals,  envelopes  of  stone 
which  enclose  a  kernel,  an  invisible  being, 
and  which  serve  for  the  preservation  of  the 
bodies.  In  this  concealed  dead  one,  resides 
the  significance  of  the  monument  which  is 
subordinate  to  him. 

Here^  then.  Architecture  ceases  to  be  in- 
dependent. It  divides  itself  into  two  ele- 
ments— the  end  and  the  means ;  it  is  the 
means,  and  it  is  subservient  to  an  end. 
Farther,  sculpture  separates  itself  from  it, 
and  obtains  a  distinct  office — that  of  shap- 
ing the  image  within,  and  its  accessories. 
Here  appears  clearly  the  special  design  of 
architecture,  conformity  to  an  end;  also 
it  assumes  inorganic  and  geometric  forms, 
the  abstract,  mathematical  form,  which 
befits  it  in  particular.  The  pyramid  al- 
ready exhibits  the  design  of  a  house,  the 
rectangular  form. 

(6)  Classic  architecture  has  a  two-fold 
point  of  departure — symbolic  architecture 
and  necessity.  The  adaptation  of  parts  to 
an  end,  in  symbolic  architecture,  is  acces- 
sory. In  the  house,  on  the  contrary,  all 
is  controlled,  from  tho  first,  by  actual  ne- 
cessity and  convenience.  Now  classic 
arohiteoture  proceeds  both  from  the  one 
and  from  the  other  principle,  from  neces- 
•ity  and  from  art,  from  the  useful  and 


from 'the  beautiful,  which  it  combines  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  Necessity  pro- 
duces regular  forms,  right  angles,  plane 
surfaces.  But  the  end  is  not  simply  the 
satisfaction  of  a  physical  necessity ;  there 
is  also  an  idea,  a  religious  representation, 
a  sacred  image,  which  it  has  to  shelter 
and  surround,  a  worship,  a  religious  cere- 
monial. The  temple  ought  then,  like  the 
temple  fashioned  by  sculpture,  to  spring 
from  the  creative  imagination  of  the  artist. 
There  is  necessary  a  dwelling  for  the  god, 
fashioned  by  art  and  according  to  its  laws. 

Thus,  while  falling  under  the  law  of 
conformity  to  an  end,  and  ceasing,  to  be 
independent,  architecture  escapes  from 
the  useful  and  submits  to  the  law  of  the 
beautiful;  or  rather,  the  beautiful  and 
useful  meet  and  combine  themselves  in  the 
happiest  manner.  Symmetry,  eurythmy, 
organic  forms  the  most  graceful,  the  most 
rich,  and  the  most  varied,  join  themselves 
as  ornaments  to  the  architectural  forms. 
The  two  points  of  view  are  united  without 
being  confounded,  and  form  an  harmoni- 
ous whole ;  there  will  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  useful,  convenient  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture. 

What  best  marks  the  transition  to  Greek 
architecture,  is  the  appearance  of  the  col- 
umn, which  is  its  type.  The  column  is  a 
support.  Therein  is  its  li^efnl  and  mechani- 
cal design;  it  fulfils  that  design  in  the 
most  simple  and  perfect  manner,  because 
with  it  the  power  of  support  is  reduced  to 
its  minimum  of  material  means.  From 
another  side,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  its 
end  and  to  beauty,  it  must  give  up  its 
natural  and  primitive  form.  The  beauti- 
ful column  comes  from  a  form  borrowed 
from  nature;  but  carved,  shaped,  it  takes  a 
regular  and  geometric  configuration.  In 
Egypt,  human  figures  serve  as  columns; 
here  they  are  replaced  by  caryatides.  But 
the  natural,  primitive  form  is  the  tree,  the 
trunk,  the  flexible  stock,  which  bears  its 
crown.  Such,  too,  appears  the  Egyptian 
column ;  columns  are  seen  rising  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  stalks  of  the 
lotus  and  other  trees ;  the  ba^e  resembles 
an  onion.  The  leaf  shoots  from  the  root, 
like  that  of  a  reed,  and  the  capital  pre- 
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sents  tbe  appearance  of  a  flower.  The 
xnathematioal  and  regular  form  is  absent. 
In  the  Greek  colnmn«  on  the  contrary,  all 
is  fashioned  according  to  the  mathematical 
laws  o^  regularity  and  proportion.  The 
beautiful  column  springs  from  a  form  bor- 
rowed from  nature,  but  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  the  artistic  sense. 

Thus  the  charaoteristio  of  classic  archi- 
tecture, as  of  architecture  in  general,  is 
the  union  of  beauty  and  utility.  Its  beauty 
consists  in  its  regularity,  and  although  it 
serves  a  foreign  end,  it  constitutes  a  whole 
perfect  in  itself;  it  permits  its  essential 
aim  to  look  forth  in  all  its  parts,  and 
through  the  harmony  of  its  relations,  it 
transforms  the  useful  into  the  beautiful. 

The  character  of  classic  architecture  be- 
ing subordination  to  an  end,  it  is  that 
end  which,  without  detriment  to  beauty^ 
giyes  to  the  entire  edifice  its  proper  signifi- 
cation, and  which  becomes  thus  the  prin- 
cipal regulator  of  all  its  parts ;  as  it  im- 
presses itself  on  the  whole,  and  determines 
its  fundamental  form.  The  ^first  thing 
as  to  a  work  of  this  sort,  then,  is  to  know 
what  is  its  purpose,  its  design.  The  gene- 
ral purpose  of  a  Grecian  temple  is  to  hold 
the  statue  of  a  god.  But  in  its  exterior, 
the  character  of  the  temple  relates  to  a 
different  end,  and  its  spirit  is  the  life  of 
the  Greek  people. 

Among  the  Greeks,  open  structures,  col- 
onnades and  porticoes,  have  as  object  the 
promenade  in  the  open  air,  conversation, 
public  life  under  a  pure  sky.  Likewise 
the  dwellings  of  private  persons  are  insig- 
nificant. Among  the  Romans,  on  the  con- 
trary, whose  national  architecture  has  a 
more  positive  end  in  utility,  appears  later 
the  luxury  of  private  houses,  palaces, 
villas,  theatres,  circuses,  amphitheatres, 
aqueducts  and  fountains.  But  the  princi- 
pal edifice  is  that  whose  end  is  most  re- 
mote from  the  wants  of  material  life ;  it 
is  the  temple  designed  to  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter to  a  divine  object,  which  already  be- 
longs to  the  fine  arts — to  the  statue  of  a 
god. 

Although  devoted  to  a  determinate  end, 
this  architecture  is  none  the  less  free  from 
it,  in  the  sense,  that  it  disengages  itself 


from  organic  forms ;  it  is  more  free  even 
than  sculpture,  which  is  obliged  to  repro- 
duce them ;  it  invents  its  plan,  the  general 
configuration,  and  it  displays  in  external 
forms  all  the  richness  of  the  imagination ; 
it  has  no  other  laws  than  those  of  good 
taste  and  harmony;   it  labors  without  a 
direct    model.      Nevertheless,    it    works 
within  a  limited  domain,  that  of  mathe- 
matical figures,  and  it  is  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics.     Here  must  be  pre- 
served, first  of  all,  the  relations  between 
the  width,  the  length,  the  height  of  the 
edifice ;  the  exact  proportions  of  the  col- 
umns according  to  their  thickness,  the 
weight  to  be  supported,  the  intervals,  the 
number  of  columns,  the  style,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  ornaments.    It  is  this  which 
gives  to  the  theory  of  this  art,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  this  form  of  architecture,  the 
character  of  dryness  and  abstraction.   Bat 
there   dominates   throughout,   a   natural 
eurytbmy,  which  their  perfectly  aocnrate 
sense  enabled  the  Greeks  to  find  and  ^j. 
as  the  measure  and  rule  of  the  beautifa). 
We  will  not  follow  the  author  in  the  de- 
scription which  he  gives  of  the  particular 
characteristics  of  architectural  forms  ;  we 
will  omit  also  some  other  intereeting  de- 
tails upon  building  in  wood  or  in  stone  as 
the  primitive  type,  upon  the  relation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Greek  temple. 
In  here  following  Yitruvius,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  add  some  discriminating 
and  judicious  remarks.    What  he  says,  in 
particular,  of  the  column,  of  its  propor- 
tions and  of  its  design,  of  the   internal 
unity  of  the  different  parts  and  of  their 
effects  as  a  whole,  adds  to  what  is  already 
known  a  philosophical  explication  which 
satisfies  the  reason.  We  remark,  especial- 
ly, this  passage*,  which  sums  up  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  Greek  temple;  ^In 
general,  the  Greek  temple  presents  an  as- 
pect which  satisfies  the  vision,  and,  so  to 
speak,  surfeits  it.     Nothing  is  very  ele- 
vated, it  is  regularly  extended  in  length 
and  breadth.    The  eye  finds  itself  allared 
by  the  sense  of  extent,  while  Gothic  archi- 
tecture mounts  even  beyond  measurement, 
and  shoots  upward  to  heaven.  Besides,  the 
ornaments  are  so  managed  that  they  do 
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not  nar  the  general  expression  of  sim- 
plicity. In  this,  the  ancients  observe  the 
meet  beaatifoL  moderation.'' 

The  connection  of  their  architectare 
with  the  geninsy  the  sptrity  and  the  life  of 
the  Greek  people,  is  indicated  in  the  fol* 
lowing  passage:  '^In  place  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  assemblage  united  for  a  single 
end,  all  appears  directed  towards  the  ex- 
terior, and  presents  us  the  image  of  an 
animated  promenade.  There  men  who  have 
leisure  abandon  themselves  to  conversa- 
tions without  end,  wherein  rule  gayety  and 
serenity.  The  whole  expression  of  such  a 
temple  remains  truly  simple  and  grand  in 
itself,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  an  air 
of  serenity,  something  open  and  graceful.'' 
This  prepares  and  conducts  us  to  another 
kind  of  architecture,  which  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  Chris- 
tian or  Gothic  architecture. 

(c)  We  shall  not  further  attempt  to  re- 
produce, even  in  its  principal  features,  the 
description  which  Hegel  gives,  in  some 
pages,  of  Romantic  or  Gothic  architecture. 
The  author  has  proposed  to  himself,  as 
object,  in  the  first  place,  to  compare  the 
two  kinds  of  architecture,  the  Greek  and 
the  Christian,  then  to  secure  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  relation  of  this  form  of  archi- 
tecture to  the  Christian  idea*  This  is 
what  oonstitntes  the  peculiar  interest  of 
this  remarkable  sketch,  which,  by  its  vigor 
and  severity  of  design,  preserves  its  dis- 
tinctive merit  when  compared  with  all  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  made  of  the 
architectare  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Gothic  architectare,  according  to  Hegel, 
anitesy  in  the  first  place,  the  opposite  char- 
acters <^  the  two  preceding  kinds.  Not- 
withstanding, this  union  does  not  consist 
in  the  simple  fusion  of  the  architectural 
forms  of  the  East  and  of  Greece.  Here, 
still  more  than  in  the  Greek  temple,  the 
house  famishes  the  fundamental  ^e.  An 
architeetaral  ediAce  which  is  the  hoase  of 
Qod,  shows  itself  perfectly  in  conformity 
with  its  design  and  adi^ited  to  worship; 
but  the  monument  is  also  there  for  its  own 
sake,  independent,  absolute.  Externally, 
the  edifise  asoends,  shoots  freely  into  the 
air. 


The  conformity  to  the  end,  although  it 
presents  itself  to  the  eyes,  is  therefore 
effaced,  and  leaves  to  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  an  independent  existence.  The 
monument  has  a  determinate  sense,  and 
shows  it ;  but,  in  its  grand  aspect  and  its 
sublime  calm,  it  is  lifted  above  all  end  in 
utility,  to  something  infinite  in  itself. 

If  we  examine  the  relation  of  this  archi- 
tecture to  the  inner  spirit  and  the  idea  of 
Christian  worship,  we  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  fundamental  form  is  here 
the  house  wholly  closed.  Just  as,  in  fact, 
the  Christian  spirit  withdraws  itself  into 
the  interior  of  the  conscience,  just  so  the 
church  is  an  enclosure,  sealed  on  all  sides, 
the  place  of  meditation  and  silence.  **  It 
is  the  place  of  the  reflection  of  the  soul 
into  itself,  which  thus  shuts  itself  up  ma- 
terially in  space..  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
in  Christian  meditation,  the  soul  with- 
draws into  itself,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
lifted  above  the  finite,  and  this  equally 
determines  the  character  of  the  house 
of  God.  Architecture  takes,  then,  for 
its  independent  signification,  elevation 
towards  the  infinite,  a  character  which 
it  expresses  by  the  proportions  of  its 
architectural  forms."  These  two  traits, 
depth  of  self-examination  and  elevation 
of  the  soul  towards  the  infinite,  explain 
completely  the  Gothic  architecture  and  its 
principal  forms.  They  furnish  also  tl\e 
essential  differences  between  Gothic  and 
Greek  architecture. 

The  impression  which  the  Christian 
church  ought  to  produce  in  contrast  with 
this  open  and  serene  aspect  of  the  Greek 
temple,  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  calmness 
of  the  soul  which  refiects  into  itself,  then 
that  of  a  sublime  majesty  which  shoots 
beyond  the  confines  of  sense.  Greek  edi- 
fices extend  horizontally;  the  Christian 
church  should  lift  itself  from  the  ground 
and  shoot  into  the  air. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  which 
the  house  of  God  presents,  in  its  whole 
and  its  parts,  is,  then,  the  free  fiight,  the 
shooting  in  points  formed  either  by  broken 
arches  or  by  right  lines.  In  Greek  archi- 
tecture, exact  proportion  between  support 
and  height  is  everywhere  observed.   Here, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  operatibn  of  support- 
ing and  the  disposition  at  a  right  angle — 
the  most  convenient  for  this  evd— Hlisap- 
pears  or  is  effaced.  The  walls  and  the 
colamn  shoot  without  marked  difference 
between  what  supports  and  what  is  sup- 
ported, and  meet  in  an  acute  angle.   Hence 


the  acute  triangle  and  the  ogee,  which 
form  the  characteristic  traits  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

We  are  not  able  to  follow  the  author  in 
the  detailed  explication  of  the  different 
forms  and  the  diyers  parts  of  the  Gothic 
edifice,  and  of  its  total  structure. 


THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  MATERIALISM. 

By  D.  G.  BsniTOff. 


Uhi  tre9  phyaici^  ibi  duo  atheiy — ^the 
proverb  is  something  musty.  Natural 
science  is  and  always  has  been  materialis- 
tic. The  explanation  is  simple.  There  is  as 
great  antagonism  between  chemical  re- 
search and  metaphysical  speculation,  aa 
there  is  between  what 

'*  TonthAul  poete  drMUDi 
On  fliunmer*8  eve  by  hMmted  ttrMin,** 

and  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  and 
nothing  is  more  customary  than  to  deny 
what  we  do  not  understand.  Of  late  years 
this  scientific  materialism  has  been  making 
gigantic  strides.  Since  the  imposing  fab- 
ric of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  proved  but 
a  house  built  on  sands,  the  scales  and  me- 
tre have  become  our  only  gods. 

Germany — ^mystic,  metaphysical  Ger- 
many— strange  to  say,  leads  the  van  in 
this  crusade  against  all  faith  and  all  ideal- 
ism. Vogt,  the  geologist,  Moleschott,  the 
physiologist,  Yirchow,  the  greatest  of  all 
living  histologists,  Bilchner,  Tiedemann, 
Reuchlin,  Meldeg,  and  many  others,  not 
only  hold  these  opinions,  but  have  left  the 
seclusion  of  the  laboratory  and  the  clinic 
to  enter  the  arena  of  polemics  in  their  fa- 
vor. We  do  not  mention  the  French  and 
English  advocates  of  '^positive  philoso- 
phy."   Their  name  is  Legion. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  at  all  at 
large  into  these  views,  still  less  to  dispute 
them,  but  merely  to  give  the  latest  and 
most  approved  defence  of  a  single  point 
of  their  position,  a  point  which  we 
submit  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy, and  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
very  Achilles  heel  and  crack  in  the  armor 


of  their  panoply  of  argument — that  is, 
the  Theory  of  the  Ab$oluie.  Demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  the  Absolute,  and  ma- 
terialism is  impossible ;  disprove  it,  and 
all  other  philosophies  are  empty  noth- 
ings,— vox  et  praterea  niML  Uere,  and 
only  here,  is  materialism  brought  face 
to  face  with  metaphysics;  here  is  the 
combat  a  Poutrance  in  which  one  or  the 
other  must  perish.  No  one  of  its  apostles 
has  accepted  the  proffered  glaive  more 
heartily,  and  defended  his  position  with 
more  wary  dexterity,  than  Moleschott,  and 
it  is  mainly  from  his  work,  entitled  Der 
Kreulauf  dee  LeberUf  that  we  illustrate 
the  present  metaphysics  of  materialism. 

Our  first  question  is,  What  is  the  test  of 
truth,  what  sanctions  a  law  ?  Until  this 
is  answered,  all  assertion  is  abeurd,  and 
until  it  is  answered  correctly,  all  philoso- 
phy is  vain.  The  response  of  the  natural- 
ist is :  '^  The  necessary  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  is  the  prime  law  of  the  experi- 
mentalist— a  law  which  he  does  not  ask 
from  revelation,  but  will  find  out  for  him- 
self by  observation.^'  The  souroe  of  truth 
is  sensation ;  the  uniform  result  of  mani- 
ifold  experience  is  a  law.  Here  a  double 
objection  arises :  first,  that  the  term  <'  a 
necessary  sequence''  presupposes  a  law, 
and  begs  the  question  at  issue ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that,  this  necessity  unproved,  soeb 
truth  is  nothing  more  than  a  probability^ 
for  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  oar 
next  experiment  may  not  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent reault*  Either  this  is  not  the  road 
to  absolute  truth,  or  absolute  truth  is  no- 
attainable.  The  latter  horn  of  the  dilem- 
ma is  at  onoe  accepted ;  we  neither  know, 
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nor  can  know,  a  Isw  to  be  absolute ;  to  as, 
the  absolate  does  not  exist.  Matter  and 
force  with  their  relations  are  there,  but 
what  we  know  of  them  is  a  varying  quan- 
tity, is  of  this  age  or  the  last,  of  this  man 
or  that,  dependent  npon  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  empirical  sdenoe ;  we  cannot 
speak  of  what  we  do  not  know,  and  we 
know  no  law  that  sonoeivable  experience 
might  not  contradict. 

But  hew,  objects  the  reader,  can  this  be 
reconciled  with  the  pure  mathematics? 
Here  seem  to  be  laws  aboye  experience, 
laws  admitting  no  exbeption. 

The  response  leads  as  back  to  the  origin 
of  our  notions  of  Spmce  and  Ttme,  on  the 
the  former  of  which  mathematics  U 
fovndecL  The  supposition  that  they  are 
innate  ideas  is  of  course  rejected  by  the 
materialist;  for  he  leeks  upon  innate 
ideas  as  fables;  he  considers  tiiem  per- 
eeptioss  derived  positively  from  the  senses, 
bat  they  do  not  belong  to  the  senses  alone, 
nor  are  they  perceptions  merely ;  '^  they 
are  ideas,  but  ideas  that  without  the  sensu- 
ens  perceptions  of  proximity  and  sequence 
could  never  have  arisen*  Nay,  more — the 
perception  of  space  must  precede  that  of 
time,"  for  it  is  only  through  the  former 
that  we  can  reach  the  latter.  The  plain- 
est laws  of  space,  those  which  were  the 
earliest  impressions  on  the  tabula  rasa  of 
the  infant  mind,  and  which  the  hourly  ex- 
perience  of  life  verifies,  are  called,  by  the 
mathematician,  axUnuy  and  on  these  sim- 
plest generalisations  of  our  perceptions 
he  bases  the  whole  of  his  structure*  Ax- 
ioms, therefore,  are  the  uniform  results  of 
experiments,  the  possible  conditions  of 
which  are  extremely  limited,  and  the  fac- 
tors of  whiok  hare  been  subjected  to  all 
these  conditions. 

It  follows  from  a  denial  of  the  absolute 
chat  all  existence  is  concrete.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  edi- 
fice of  materialism  is  embraced  in  the  terse 
■eatenoe  of  Moleschott — all  txUtenee  ia  ex' 
ittence  tkrougk  altribut0f>  Existence  per 
9e  (fimdksetn)  is  a  meaningless  term,  and 
rabstanee  apart  from  attribute,  the  en$ 
in^akiU,  is  a  pedantio  figment  and  noth- 
ing more.  Finally,  there  can  bo  no  attri- 
bute except  through  a  relation. 
12 


Let  this  trilogy  of  existence,  attribute 
and  relation,  be  clearly  before  the  mind, 
and  the  position  that  the  positive  philos- 
ophy bears  to  all  others  becomes  at  once 
luminous  enough.  There  is  ho  existence 
apart  from  attributes^  no  attributes  but 
through  relations,  no  relations  but  to  other 
existences.  To  exemplify :  a  stone  is  heavy, 
hard,  colored,  perhaps  bitter  to  the  taste* 
Now,  says  the  idealist,  this  weight,  this 
hardness,  this  color,  this  bitterness,  these 
are  not  the  stone,  they  are  merely  its  prop- 
erties or  attributes,  and  the  stone  itself  is 
some  substance  behind  them  all,  to  which 
they  adhere  and  which  we  cannot  detect 
with  our  senses ;  further,  he  might  add,  if 
a  moderate  in  his  school,  these  attributes 
are  independently  existent,  the  bitterness 
is  there  when  we  are  not  tasting  it,  and 
the  attribute  of  color,  though  th>re  be  no 
light.  All  this  the  materialist  denies.  To 
him,  the  attributes  and  nothing  else  con- 
stitute the  stone,  and  these  attributes  have 
no  existence  apart  from  their  relations  to 
other  objects.  The  bitterness  exists  only 
in  relation  to  the  organs  of  taste,  and  the 
color  to  the  organs  of  sight,  and  the  weight 
to  other  bodies  of  matter.  Nothing,,  in 
short,  can  be  said  to  exist  to  us  that  is  not 
cognisable  by  our  senses.  But,  objects 
some  one,  there  may  be  an  existence  which 
is  not  to  lit,  which  is  as  much  beyond  our 
ken  as  color  is  beyond  the  conception  of 
the  born  blind.  The  expression  was  used 
advisedly :  no  such  existence  can  become 
the  subject  of  rational  language.  '^  Doea 
not  all  knowledge  predicate  a  knower,  con- 
sequently a  relation  o$  the  subject  to.the 
the  observer  ?  Such  a  relation  is  an  attri- 
bute. Without  it,  knowledge  is  inconoeiv- 
able.  Neither  God  nor  man  can  raise  him'*> 
self  above  the  knowledga  furnished  by 
these  relations  to  his  organs.ofi  appreben^ 


sion 
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A  disagreeable  sequence  to  this  logjo 
will  not  fail  to  occur  to  every  one.  I£  all 
knowledge  comes  from  the  organs  of  sense, 
then  differently  formed  organs  must  loi- 
nish  very  different  and  contradictory 
knowledge,  and  one  is  as  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect as  another.  The  radiate  animal,  who 
sees  the  world  through  a  cornea  alone,  mast 
have  quite  another  notion  of  light,  color. 
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and  relative  sisoy  from  the  spider  whose 
eye  is  provided  with  lenses  and  a  vitreous 
humor.  Consonantly  with  the  theory^ 
each  of  these  probably  opposing  views  is 
equally  true.  This  ugly  dilemma  is  fore- 
seen by  our  author,  for  he  grants  that 
^^  the  knowledge  of  the  insect,  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  the  outer  world,  is 
altogether  a  different  one  from  that  of 
man,''  but  he  avoids  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  reasoning. 

'  To  sum  up  the  views  of  this  school : 
matter  is  eternal,  foroe  is  eternal,  but  each 
is  impossible  without  the  other ;  what  bears 
any  relation  to  our  senses  we  either  know 
or  can  know ;  what  does  not,  it  is  absurd 
to  discuss ;  the  highest  thought  is  but  the 
physical  elaboration  of  sensations,  or,  to 
use  the  expression  of  Carl  Vogt,  ^^  thought* 
is  a  secretion  of  the  brain  as  urine  is  of  the 
kidneys.  Without  phosphorus  there  is  no 
thought.''  <*And  so,"  concludes  Mole- 
sohott^  '^only  when  thought  is  based  on 
fact,  only  when  the  reason  is  granted  no 
sphere  of  action  but  the  historical  which 
arises  from  observation,  when  the  percep- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  thought,  and  the 
understanding   sees    with    consciousness. 


does  the  contradiotion  between  Philosophy 
and  Science  disappear." 

This,  then,  is  the  last  word  of  material- 
ism, this  the  solution  it  now  offers  as  of 
the  great  problem  of  Life.  We  enter  no 
further  into  its  views,  for  all  collateral 
questions  concerning  the  orlgia  of  the 
ideas  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful, the  vital  foroe,  and  the  spiritual  life, 
depend  directly  on  the  question  we  have 
above  mentioned.  Let  the  reader  turn  back 
precisely  a  centuiy  to  the  Systhne  de  la 
NatUTBj  so  long  a  boasted  bulwark  of  the 
rationalistic  school,  and  judge  for  himself 
what  advance,  if  any,  materialism  has 
made  in  fortifying  this,  the  most  vital 
point  of  her  structure.  Let  him  ask  him- 
self anew  whether  the  criticism  of  Ilome 
on  the  law  of  cause  imd  effect  can  in  any 
way  be  met  except  after  the  example  of 
Kant,  by  the  assumption  of  the  absolute 
idea,  and  we  have  little  doubt  what  con- 
clusion he  will  arrive  at  in  reference  to 
that  system  which,  while  it  boasts  to  offer 
the  only  method  of  discovering  truth, 
starts  with  the  flat  denial  of  all  truth 
other  than  relative* 


LETTERS    ON    FAUST. 

By  H.  G.  Bmocxium. 


L 


DkarH. — Yours  of  a  recent  date,  re- 
questing an  epistolary  criticism  of  '^  Goe- 
the's Faust,"  has  come  to  hand,  and  I 
hasten  to  assure  you  of  a  compliance  of 
some  sort.  I  say  a  compliance  of  some 
sort,  for  I  cannot  promise  you  a  criticism. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  both  too 
little  and  too  much ;  too  little  if  under- 
stood in  ihe  ordinary  sense,  as  meaning  a 
mere  statement  of  the  relation  existing 
between  the  work  and  myself;  too  much 
if  interpreted  as  pledging  an  expression  of 
«  work  of  the  creative  imagination,  as  a 
totality,  in  the  terms  of  the  understanding, 
and  submitting  the  result  to  the  canons  of 
art. 
The  former  procedure,  usually  called 
"ticism,  reduced  to  its  simplest  forms, 
unts  to  this :  that  I,  the  critic,  report 


to  you,  that  I  was  amused  or  bored,  flat- 
tered or  satirized,  elevated  or  degraded, 
human iaed  or  brutaliud,  enlightened  or 
mystified,  pleased  or  displeased,  by  the 
work  under  consideration;  and — since  it 
depends  quite  as  much  upon  my  own  ha- 
mor,  native  ability,  and  culture  acquired, 
which  set  of  adjectives  1  may  be  able  to 
report,  as  it  does  upon  the  work — I  cannot 
perceive  what  earthly  profit  such  a  labor 
could  be  to  you.  For  that  which  is  clear 
to  you  may  be  dark  to  me ;  hence,  if  1  re- 
port that  a  given  work  is  a  '^  perfeoi  riddle 
to  me,"  you  will  only  smile  at  my  sln- 
plicity.  ^gain,  that  which  amuses  me 
may  bore  you,  for  I  notice  that  even  at  the 
theatre,  some  will  yawn  with  «nji«i  while 
others  thrill  with  delight,  and  applaud  the 
play.  Now,  if  each  of  these  ahoald  t«U 
you  how  he  liked  the  performanae^  the  one 
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woufd  say  *•  excellent,"  and  the  other 
**  miserable,"  and  you  be  none  the  wiser. 
To  expect,  therefore,  that  I  intend  to  enter 
upon  a  labor  of  this  kind,  is  to  expect  too 
little. 

Bc9ide8,  such  an  undertaking  seems  to 
me  not  without  its  peculiar  danger ;  for  it 
may  happen  that  the  work  measures  or 
criticises  the  critic,  instead  of  the  latter 
the  former.  If,  for  example,  I  should  tell 
yon  that  the  integral  and  differential  cal- 
culus is  all  fog  to  me — mystifies  me  com- 
pletely— you  would  conclude  my  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  to  be  rather  imperfect, 
and  thus  use  my  own  report  of  that  work  as 
a  sounding-lead  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 
my  attainment.  Nay,  you  might  even  go 
farther,  and  regard  the  work  as  a  kind  of 
Doomsday  Book,  on  the  title  page  of 
which  I  had  '*  written  myself  down  an 
ass."  Now,  as  I  am  not  ambitious  of  a 
memorial  of  this  kind,  especially  when 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  pages  in 
contemplation — Goethe's  Faust— will  per- 
ish any  sooner  than  the  veritable  Dooms- 
day Book  itself,  I  request  you,  as  a  special 
favor,  not  to  understand  of  me  that  I  pro- 
pose engaging  in  any  undertaking  of  this 
sort.* 

Nor  are  you  to  expect  an  inquiry  into 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  author's 
food,  drink  or  raiment.  For  the  present 
infantile  state  of  analytic  science  refuses 
all  aid  in  tracing  sudh  primary  elements, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  composition  of  the 
poem  before  us ;  and  hence  such  an  inves- 
tigation would  lead,  at  best,  to  very  sec- 
ond^iry  and  remote  conclusions.  Nor  shall 
we  be  permitted  to  explore  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  poet,  in  that  fine  volume  of 

*  In  this  connection,  permit  me,  dear  friend, 
to  mention  a  discovery  which  I  made  concem- 
iag  my  son  Isaac,  now  three  years  old.  Just 
imagine  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  every 
b<3ok  in  my  possession — Webster's  Spelling- 
book  not  excepted— is  a  perfect  riddle  to  him, 
aod  mystitet  him  as  completely  as  ever  the 
▼orkt  of  Goethe,  Hegel,  Emerson,  or  any 
other  thinking  man,  do  or  did  the  learned 
critics.  But  my  parental  pride,  so  much 
elated  by  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable 
precocity  in  my  son — a  precocity  which,  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  (I)  shows  him  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  incapacity  of  sach  "  learned 
«nea"— was  shocked,  nay,  mortified,  by  the 
atter  want  of  appreciation  which  the  little  fel- 
low showed  of  this,  his  exalted  condition ! 


scandal,  for  the  kindred  reason  that  nei- 
ther crucible,  reagent  nor  retort  are  at 
hand  which  can  be  of  the  remotest  service. 

By  the  by,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
when  perusing  works  of  the  kind  last  re- 
ferred to,  what  a  glowing  picture  the  pious 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  saintly  Swift, 
has  bequeathed  to  us  of  their  producers, 
when  he  places  the  great  authors,  the 
historical  Gullivers  of  our  race,  in  all 
their  majesty  of  form,  astride  the  publix; 
thoroughfare  of  a  Liliputian  age,  and 
marches  the  inhabitants,  in  solid  battal- 
ionsj  through  between  their  legs?  you  re- 
collect what  he  says  ? 

Nor  yet  are  you  to  expect  a  treat  of  that 
most  delightful  of  all  compounds,  the  ta- 
ble talk  and  conversation — or,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  the  literary  dishwater 
retailed  by  the  author's  scullion.  To  ex- 
pect such,  or  the  like,  would  be  to  expect 
too  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  expect  that  I  shall 
send  you  an  expression,  in  the  terms  of 
the  understanding,  of  a  work  of  the  crea- 
tive imagination,  as  a  totality,  and  submit 
the  result  to  the  canons  of  art,  is  to  ex- 
pect too  much.  For  while  I  am  ready, 
and  while  I  intend  to  comply  with  the 
first  part  of  this  proposition,  I  am  unable 
to  fulfil  the  requirement  of  the  latter 
part — that  is,  I  am  not  able  to  submit  the 
result  to  the  canons  of  art.  The  reason 
for  this  inability  it  is  not  necessary  to 
develop  in  this  connection  any  further 
than  merely  to  mention  that  I  find  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  lay  my  hand  upon 
the  aforementioned  canons  just  at  this 
time. 

I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with 
the  endeavor  to  summon  before  you  the 
Idea  which  creates  the  poem — each  act, 
scene  and  verse — so  that  we  may  see  the 
part  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  in  its  concrete,  organic  articulation. 
If  we  succeed  in  this,  then  we  may  say 
that  we  comprehend  the  work — a  condition 
precedent  alike  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment 
and  the  rational  judgment  of  the  same. 

IL 

In  my  first  letter,  dear  friend,  I  endeav- 
ored to  guard  you  against  misapprehension 
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ftB  to  what  yon  might  expect  from  me.  Its 
suhstance,  if  memory  serves  me,  was  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  write  on  Anthropology 
or  Psychology,  nor  yet  on  street,  parlor  or 
court  gossip,  hut  simply  ahout  a  work  of 
art. 

I  deemed  these  remarks  pertinent  in 
view  of  the  customs  of  the  time,  lest  that, 
in  my  not  conforming  to  them,  you  should 
judge  me  harshly  without  profit  to  your- 
self. With  the  same  desire  of  keeping  up 
a  fair  understanding  with  you,  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  some  terms  and  distinc- 
tions which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use, 
and  which,  unless  explained,  might  proye 
shadows  instead  of  lights  along  the  path 
of  our  intercourse* 

I  confess  to  you  that  I  share  the  (I  might 
say)  abhorrence  so  generally  entertained  by 
the  reading  public,  of  the  use  of  any  gen- 
ral  terms  whatsoever,  and  would  avoid 
them  altogether  if  I  could  only  see  how. 
But  in  reading  the  poem  that  we  are  to 
consider,  I  come  upon  such  passages  as 
these : 

(CMrqfimfUibie  S^Hritt,) 

"Woe!    Wo«! 
Th<m  hjwt  dMtroyod  it. 
The  beautiltil  world ! 
It  iMls,  it  emmbles, 
Cmihod  by  »  dunlfod't  mighty  hand !" 

and  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  understand 
these  spirits,  or  the  poet  who  gave  them 
voice,  unless  we  attack  this  very  general 
expression  ''The  beautiful  world,'^  here 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Faust. 

I  am,  however,  somewhat  reconciled  to 
this  by  the  example  of  my  neighbor — a 
non-speculative,    practical     farmer — now 
busily  engaged  in  harvesting  his  wheat. 
For  I  noticed  that  he  first  directed  his  at- 
tention, after  cutting  the  grain,  to  collect- 
ing and  tying  it  together  in  bundles  $  and 
I  eould  not  help  but  perceive  how  much 
ibis  facilitated  his  labor,  and  how  difficult 
it  would  have  been  for  him  to  cullect  his 
wheat,  grain  by  grain,  like  the  sparrow  of 
tJae  Aeld.    Though  wheat  it  were,  and  not 
'*-''*    *{]l  sueh  a  mode  of  handling  would 
even  below  the  value  of  chaff. 
^nk  of  handling  the  wheat  crop 
iniied  States,  the  two  hundred 
r*ftve  Billions  of  bushels  a  year. 


in  this  manner !  It  is  absolutely  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to 
agglomeration,  if  not  to  generalisation. 
But  the  one  gives  us  general  moaees,  and 
the  other  general  terms.  The  only  thing 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is,  in  imitatiOD 
of  our  good  neighbor  of  the  wheat  fields 
to  handle  bundles,  bushels,  and  bags>  or — 
what  is  still  better,  if  it  can  be  done  by 
some  daring  system  of  intelleotnal  eleva* 
tors — whole  ship  loads  of  grain  at  a  time, 
due  care  being  taken  that  we  tie  wheat  to 
wheat,  oats  to  oats,  barley  to  barley,  and 
not  promiscuously. 

Now,  with  this  example  well  before  our 
minds,  and  the  necessity  mentioned,  which 
compels  us  to  handle — ^not  merely  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  one 
year,  but — whatever  has  been  raised  by 
the  intelligence  of  man  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  race  to  the  time  of  Goethe 
the  poet,  together  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  raised,  and  the  sky  above — 
for  no  less  than  this  seems  to  be  contained 
in  the  expression ''  The  beautiful  world  " — 
I  call  your*attention  first  to  the  expression 
''  form  and  matter,'^  which,  when  applied 
to  works  of  intelligence,* we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  changing  into  the  expression 
''form  and  content  j^'  for  since  there  is 
nothing  in  works  of  this  kind  that  mani- 
fests gravity,  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  say  so^ 
but  may  be  of  some  injury. 

The  next  is  the  expression  "works  of 
art,^'  which  sounds  rather  suspicious  in 
some  of  its  applications — ^sounds  as  if  it 
was  intended  to  conceal  rather  than  reveal 
the  worker.  Now  I  take  it  that  the 
"  works  of  art "  are  the  works  of  the  in- 
telligence, and  I  shall  have  to  classify 
them  accordingly.  Another  point  with 
reference  to  this  might  as  well  be  noticed, 
and  that  is  that  the  old  expreaaioDS 
•** works  of  art*'  and  "works  of  nature'^ 
do  not  contain,  as  they  were  intended  to, 
all  the  works  that  present  tbemaelvee  to 
our  observation — ^the  works  of  science,  for 
example.  Besides,  we  have  govarnmenty 
society,  and  religi<Mi,  all  of  whick  are  an- 
doubtedly  distinct  from  the  "works  of 
art ''  no  less  than  from  the  "  worka  of  nn- 
ture,*'  and  to  tie  them  up  in  the  snoie  bun- 
dle with  either  of  them,  seems  to  me  to  be 
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like  tying  wheat  with  oats,  and  therefore 
to  be  ayoidedj  as  in  the  example  before  oar 
Biind«.  This  seems  to  be  done  in  the  ex- 
pression **  works  of  self-conscioas  intelli- 
gence,'* and  **  works  of  nature.'^ 

But  If  we  reflect  npon  the  phrases 
*^  works  of  self-conscious  intelligence '* 
and  ''works  of  nature,"  it  becomes  oh* 
Tioas  that  there  most  be  some  inaccuracy 
contained  in  them ;  for  how  can  two  distinct 


subjects  hare  the  same  predicate?  It 
would,  therefore,  perhaps  be  better  to  say 
*'  the  works  of  self-conscious  intelligence  " 
and  the  ^' product$  of  nature.^' 

Without  further  rasping  and  filing  of 
old  phrases,  I  call  your  attention,  in  the 
next  place,  to  the  most  general  term  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  use — *^  the 
world." 

Under  this  we  comprehend : 


I.  The  natural  world — Gravity ; 
II.  The  spiritual  world — Self-determination. 

I.  Under  the  natural  world  we  comprehend  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  that  part  of  the 
vniTerse  which  is  involved  in  its  processes ;  these  are : 


{  MeteorologicBsElectrioity. 


I  Vital« 


Sensation. 


(a)    (1.)  Mechanicss  Gravity, 
(2.)  Chem)c=Affinity, 

(5)    (1.)  Organic=  Galvanism, 

(2.)  Vegetative^Assimilation, 

II.  Under ''  The  Spiritual  World,"  the  world  of  oonsoioas  intelligence,  we  comprehend : 

(a)  The  real  world^implement,  mediation. 

(b)  The  actual  worldssself-determination. 

(a)  The  real  world  contains  whatever  derives  the  end  of  its  existence  only,  from 
self -conscious  intelligence. 

(1.)  The  familysAifection. 

.    (2.)  Society=:Kthics,     ?  Mediation. 
(3.)  StatessRights,        5 

(h)  The  actual  world  contains  whatever  derives  the  end  and  the  mean$  of  its  existence 
from  self-conscious  intelligence. 

(1.)  Art:sManife8tation, 

•determination. 


(i.;  Art^sAianiiesianon,        \ 

(2.)  Religiott=Revelation,     V  Self-( 

(3.)  PhilosophyssDefinltion, ) 


From  this  it  appears  that  we  have  divid- 
ed the  world  into  three  large  slices — the 
Natural,  the  Real,  and  the  Actnal — ^with 
gravity  for  one  and  self-determination  for 
the  ether  extreme,  and  mediation  between 

them. 

IIL 

• 

In  my  last,  I  gave  you  some  general 
terms,  and  the  sense  in  which  I  intend 
to  use  them.  I  also  gave  you  a  reason 
why  I  should  use  them,  together  with 
an  illustration.  But  I  gave  you  no  rea- 
son why  I  used  these  and  no  others^-or 
I  did  not  advance  anything  to  show  that 
there  are  objecU  to  which  they  necessarily 
fpp/y.  I  only  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  are  some  objects  presented  to  your 
observation  and   mine,  that  gravitate  or 


weigh  something,  and  others  that  do  qot. 
To  each  I  have  applied  as  nearly  as  I  could 
the  ordinary  terras.  Now  this  procedure, 
although  very  unphilosophtcal,  I  can  just- 
ify only  by  reminding  you  of  the  object  of 
these  letters. 

If  we  now  listen  again  to  the  chant  of 
the  invisible  choir, 

•(  Tbeu  taArt  destroyed  It, 
The  bMatUtal  irarid,** 

it  will  be  obvious  that  this  can  refer  only 
to  the  world  of  mediation  and  self-determ- 
ination, to  the  world  of  spirit,  of  self- 
conscious  intelligence,  for  the  world  of 
gravitation  is  not  so  easily  affected.  But 
how  is  this — how  is  it  that  the  world  of 
self-conscious  intelligence  is  sp  easily 
affected,  is  so  dependent  upon  the  individ- 
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ual  man  ?  This  can  be  seen  only  bj  ex- 
amining its  genesis. 

In  the  genesis  of  Spirit  we  haye  three 
stages  —  manifestation,  realization,  and 
actaalization.  The  first  of  these,  apon 
which  the  other  two  are  dependent  and 
sequent,  falls  in  the  individual  man.  For, 
in  him  it  is  that  Reason  manifests  itself 
before  it  can  realis&e,  or  embody  itself  in 
this  or  that  political,  social,  or  moral  in- 
stitution. And  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
that  it  should  so  manifest  itself  in  the  in- 
diyidual;  it  must  also  realiie  itself  in 
these  institutions  before  it  can  actualize 
itself  in  Art,  Religion,  and  Philosophy. 
For  in  this  actualization  it  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  former  two  stages  of 
its  genesis  for  a  content.  From  this  it 
appears  that  Art  $hows  what  Religion 
teaches^  and  what  Philosophy  compre' 
hend$;  or  that  Art,  Religion  and  Philos- 
ophy haye  the  same  content.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  perceiye  why  this  world  of 
spirit  or  self-conscious  intelligence  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  individual  man. 

Again,  in  the  sphere  of  manifestation 
and  reality,  this  content,  the  self-conscious 
intelligence,  is  the  Betfr consciousness  of  an 
individual,  a  nation,  or  an  age.  And  art, 
in  the  sphere  of  actuality,  is  this  or  that 
work  of  art,  this  poem,  that  painting,  or 
yonder  piece  of  sculpture,  with  the  self- 
consciousness  of  this  or  that  individual, 
nation,  or  age,  for  its  content.  Moreover, 
the  particularity  (the  individual,  nation,  or 
age)  of  the  content  constitutes  the  indi- 
yiduality  of  the  work  of  Art.  And  not  only 
this,  but  this  particularity  of  the  self-con- 
sciousness furnishes  the  very  contradic- 
tion itself  with  the  development  and  solu- 
tion of  which  the  work  of  art  is  occupied. 
For  the  self- oonsoiousn ess  which  consti- 
tutes the  content,  being  the  self'ConsciouS' 
ness  of  an  individual,  a  nation,  or  an  age, 
instead  of  being  self-conscious  intelligence 
in  its  pure  uniyersality,  eon  tains  in  thai 
yery  particularity  the  contradiction  which, 
in  the  sphere  of  manifestation  and  reality, 
constitutes  the  collision,  conflict,  and  solu- 
tion.* 

*  From  this  a  yariety  of  fiicts  in  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  the  different  works  of  art 
become  apparent    The  degree  of  the  effect 


Now,  if  we  look  back  upon  tbe  facts 
stated,  we  have  the  manifestation,  the 
realization,  and  the  actualization  of  self- 
conscious  intelligence  as  the  three  spheres 
or  stages  in  the  process  which  evolves  and 
inyolves  the  entire  activity  of  man,  both 
practical  and  theoretical.  It  is  also  obvi- 
ous that  the  realization  of  self-consoious 
intelligence  in  the  family,  society,  and  the 
state,  and  its  actualization  in  Art,  Relig- 
ion, and  Philosophy,  depend  in  their  gen- 
esis upon  its  manifestation  in  the  individ- 
ual. Hence  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
this  manifestation  is  a  dmiial  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  realization  and  actaalisation 
also. 

Now  if  this  denial  assume  the  form  of  a 
conviction  in  the  consciousness  of  an  in- 
dividualj  a  nation,  or  an  age,  then  there 
results  a  contradiction  which  inyolves  in 
the  sweep  of  its  universality  the  entire 
spiritual  world  of  man.  For  it  is  the  self- 
consciousness  of  that  individnal,  nation, 
or  age,  in  direct  conflict  with  itself,  not 
with  this  or  that  particularity  of  itself, 
but  with  its  entire  content,  in  the  sphere 
of  manifestation,  with  the  reoeptivity  for, 
the  production  of,  and  the  aspiration  after, 
the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  and  the  True, 
within  the  individual  himself;  in  the 
sphere  of  realization  with  the  Family, 
irith  Society,  and  with  the  State ;  and 
finally,  in  the  sphere  of  actuality  with 
Art,  Religion,  and  Philosophy. 

Now  this  contradiction  is  precisely 
what  is  presented  in  the  proposition, 
^^Man  cannot  know  truth.''  This  you 
will  remember  was,  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern thought,  the  result  of  Kant's  philos- 
ophy. And  Kant's  philosophy  was  the 
philosophy  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
conception  of  Goethe's  Faust.  And  Goethe 
was  the  truest  poet  of  Germany,  and  thus 
he  sings : 

"^  Bo  thm  I  baT»  ttvdled  philoaoplky, 
juxigpnidciioe  and  medkiiw, 
And  what  ia  worse,  Theolocy, 
Thoronghlj,  but,  alM !  In  Tain, 
And  here  I  stand  with  stady  hoar, 
A  Ibol,  and  know  what  I  km0Wh«kn; 
Am  caUad  Hafliter,  b«7,  I«L.]>., 

produced,  for  example,  is  owing  to  t)ie  degree 
of  yalidity  attached  to  the  two  sides  of  the  con- 
tradiction.   1£  the  duties  which  the  iadividiial 
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And  tkr  ten  yttn,  an  badly 
Xngmged,  lumllng  throngh  fen  and  clofe, 
My  trusting  paplls  by  tha  nose ; 
Tet  see  tbnt  nothing  can  be  known. 
This  buns  mj  baari|  this,  this  alons !" 

Here,  jou  will  perceive  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  poeniy  as  was  meet,  the  fanda- 
mental  contradiction^  the  theme,  or  the 
*^  argument,"  as  it  is  so  admirably  termed 
bj  critics,  is  stated  in  its  naked  abstraot- 
ness,  just  as  Achilles'  wrath  is  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Iliad. 

This  theme,  then,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  self-consciousness  in  contra- 
diction with  itself,  in  conflict  with  its  own 
content.  Hence,  if  the  poem  is  to  portray 
this  theme,  this  content,  in  its  totality,  it 
must  represent  it  in  three  spheres:  first, 
Manifestation — Faust  in  conflict  with  him- 
self ;  second,  Realiiation — Faust  in  conflict 
with  the  Family,  Society,  and  the  State; 
thirdly.  Actual iiation — Faust  in  conflict 
with  Art,  Religion,  and  Philosophy. 

Now,  my  friend,  please  to  examine  the 
poem  once  more,  reflect  closely  upon  what 
has  been  said,  and  then  tell  how  much  of 
the  poem  can  you  spare,  or  how  much  is 

owes  to  the  family  and  the  state  come  into 
conflict,  as  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  age  has  not  tubordi- 
ntted  the  ideas  upon  which  they  are  based, 
but  accords  to  each  an  equal  degree  of  validity, 
we  have  a  content  replete  with  the  noblest 
efiects.  For  this  is  not  a  conflict  between  the 
abstract  good  and  bad,  the  positive  and  the 
negative,  but  a  conflict  within  the  good  itself. 
So  likewise  the  universality  of  the  efiect  is 
apparent  from  the  content  If  this  is  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  nation,  the  work  of  art  will 
be  national.  To  illustrate  this,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  par- 
ticularity spoken  of  into  a  coHision,  we  may 
refer  to  that  great  national  work  of  art^-the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  The  particularity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  national  self-consciousness  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  preeminent  validity  attached 
by  it  to  one  of  the  before- mentioned  modes  of 
the  actualization  of  self-conscious  intelligence 
—the  sensuous.  Hence  its  worship  of  the 
BeautifuL  This  preeminence  and  the  conse- 
quent subordination  of  the  moral  and  the  ra- 
tional modes  to  it,  is  the  root  of  the  contradic- 
tion, and  hence  the  basis  of  the  collision 
which  forms  the  content  of  the  poem.  Its 
motive  modernized  would  read  about  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  son  of  one  of  our  Senators  goes 
to  England;  is  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  the  house  of  a  lord.  Dnrhig  his  stay 
be  falls  in  love  and  subsequently  elopes  with 
the  young  wife  of  his  entertainer.  For  this 
outrage,  perpetrated  by  the  young  hopeful, 
the  eniim  flghtiDg  material  of  the  island  get 


there  in  the  poem  as  printed,  which  does 
not  flow  from  or  develop  this  theme  ? 

IV. 

In  my  last,  dear  friend,  1  called  your  at* 
tention  to  the  theme,  to  the  content  of  the 
poem  in  a  general  way,  stating  it  in  the 
very  words  of  the  poet  himself.  To  trace 
the  development  of  this  theme  from  the 
abstract  generality  into  concrete  detail  is 
the  task  before  us. 

According  to  the  analysis,  we  have  to 
consider,  first  of  all,  the  sphere  of  Mani- 
festatiorim 

In  this  we  observe  the  three- fold  relation 
which  the  individual  sustains  to  self-con- 
scious intelligence,  viz :  Receptivity  for, 
and  production  of,  and  aspiration  for,  the 
True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful.  Now 
if  it  is  true  that  man  cannot  know  truth, 
then  it  follows  that  he  can  neither  receive 
nor  produce  the  True.  For  how  shall  he 
know  that  whatever  he  may  receive  and 
produce  is  true,  since  ii  is  specially  de- 
nied that  he  can  know  it.  This  conclusion 
as  conviction,  however,  does  not  affect  im- 
mediately the  third  relation — the  aspira- 

themselves  into  their  ships,  not  so  much  to 
avenge  the  injured  husband  as  to  capture  the 
runaway  wile." 

But  —  now  mark  — adverse  winds  ensue, 
powers  not  human  are  in  arms  against  them, 
and  before  these  can  be  propitiated,  a  princess 
of  tiie  blood  royal,  pure  and  undcflled,  must 
be  sacrificed! — is  sacrificed,  and  for  what? 
That  all  Greece  mav  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  pure  womanhooo,  pure  manhood,  family, 
society,  and  the  state,  are  nothing,  must  be 
sacriflced  on  the  altar  of  the  Beautiful.  For 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  all  that  could 
perish  in  Helen,  and  more  too— for  Iphigenia 
was  pure  and  Helen  was  not — was  offered  up 
by  the  Greeks,  woman  for  woman,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  Beautiful,  for  which  she 
henccfortli  became  the  expression.  For  in 
this  alone  did  Helen  excel  Iphigenia,  and  all 
women. 

But  how  is  this  ?  Have  not  the  filial,  the 
parental,  the  social,  the  civil  relations,  sanctity 
and  validity  ?  Not  as  against  tlie  realization 
of  the  Beautiful,  says  the  Greek.  Nor  yet  the 
state?  No;  "I  do  not  go  at  the  command  of 
Agamemnon,  but  because  I  pledged  fealty  to 
Beauty."  ''But  then,"  Sir  Achilles,  "if  the 
Beautiful  should  present  itself  under  some  in- 
dividual form — say  that  of  Briseis — you  would 
for  the  sake  of  its  possession  disobey  the  will 
of  the  state?"  "Of  course.''  And  the  poet 
has  to  sing,  '< Achilles'  wrath  !"  and  not  "  tlie 
recovery  of  the  runaway  wife,"  the  grand  his- 
torical action. 
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tion^nor  qoench  its  gnawing.  And  tbis 
is  the  first  form  of  conflict  in  the  Indiridaal. 
Let  08  now  open  the  book  and  place  it  be- 
fore us. 

The  historic  origin  of  onr  theme  places 
as  in  a  German  University^  in  the  profes- 
sor's private  studio. 

It  is  well  here  to  remember  that  it  is  a 
German  University,  and  that  the  occupant 
of  the  room  is  a  German  professor.  Also 
that  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  the 
Germans  are  a  theoretical  people;  by 
which  we  understand  that  they  act  from 
conviction,  and  not  from  instinct.  More- 
over, that  their  conviction  is  not  a  mere 
holiday  affair,  to  be  rehearsed,  say  on 
Sunday,  and  left  in  charge  of  a  minister, 
paid  for  the  purpose,  during  the  balance 
of  the  week,  but  an  actual,  vital  fountain 
of  action.  Hence,  the  conviction  of  such 
a  character  being  given,  the  acts  follow  in 
logical  sequence. 

With  tbis  remembered,  let  us  now  listen 
to  the  self-communion  of  the  occupant  of 
the  room. 

In  bitter  earnest  the  man  has  honestly 
examined,  and  sought  to  possess  himself 
of  the  intellectual  patrimony  of  the  race. 
In  poverty,  in  solitude,  in  isolation,  he 
has  labored  hopefully,  earnestly ;  and  now 
he  casts  up  his  account  and  finds — what  ? 
^'  That  nothing  can  be  known.''  His  hair 
is  gray  with  more  than  futile  endeavor, 
and  for  ten  years  his  special  calling  has 
been  to  guide  the  students  to  waste  their 
lives,  as  he  has  done  his  own,  in  seeking 
to  accomplish  the  impossible — to  know. 
This  is  the  worm  that  gnaws  his  heart ! 
As  compensation,  he  is  free  from  supersti- 
tion— ^fears  neither  hell  nor  devil.  But 
this  sweeps  with  it  all  fond  delusions,  all 
conceit  that  he  is  able  to  know,  and  to 
teach  something  for  the  elevation  of  man- 
kind. Nor  yet  does  he  possess  honor  or 
wealth — a  dog  would  not  lead  a  life  like 
this. 

Here  you  will  perceive  how  the  first  two 
relations  are  negated  by  the  conviction 
that  man  cannot  know  truth,  add  how,  on 
the  wings  of  aspiration,  he  sallies  forth 
into  the  realm  of  magic,  of  mysticism,  of 
subjectivity.  For  if  reason,  with  its  me- 
'ation,  is  impotent  to  create  an  object  for 


this  aspiration,  let  ns  see  what  emotion 
and  imagination,  without  mediation,  caa 
do  for  subjective  satisfactioiw 

And  her»  all  is  glory,  a)l  is  freedom ! 
The  imagination  seizes  the  totality  of  the 
universe,  and  revels  fn  ecstatic  visions. 
What  a  spectacle  ?  But,  atas  !  a  spectaele 
only !  How  am  I  to  know,  to  comprehend 
the  fountain  of  life,  the  centre  of  which 
articulates  this  totality  ? 

See  here  another  generalization:  the 
practical  world  as  a  whole  I  Ah,  that  is 
my  sphere;  here  I  have  a  fimb  footing; 
here  I  am  master ;  here  I  command  spirits  I 
Approach,  and  obey  your  master  I 

^*8phii.  Whocmllflf 
Fausi.  Ttrrlfio  fboe  I 
S!p.  Art  thou  he  thftt  eallad  f 
Thou  trambUng  worm ! 
jnmat,  Tm  ;  I*m  ho ;  mi  VMiit,  thy  poor. 
^.  Poor  of  tho  Bpiili  thou  ooinproheiidtot-"]io(  of 

me! 
FauiU  What!  not  of  theo?    Of  whom^  thout    I. 

tho  fanofo  of  Dollj  itMlf;  ond  aot  mrm  thy 

til 


No,  indeed,  Mr.  Faust,  thou  dost  not  in- 
clude within  thyself  the  totality  of  the 
practical  world,  but  only  that  part  thereof 
which  thou  dost  comprehend — only  tby 
vocation,  and  hark !  '*  It  knocks  P' 

Oh,  death !  I  see,  H  is  my  vocation ;  in- 
deed, '^  It  is  my  famulus  !" 

And' this,  too,  is  merely  a  delusion  ;  this 
great  mystery  of  the  practical  world 
shrinks  to  this  dimension — a  bread-profes- 
sorship. 

It  would  seem  so ;  for  no  theory  of  the 
practical  world  is  possible  without  the 
ability  to  know  truth.  As  individual,  you 
may  imitate  the  individual,  as  the  brute 
his  kind,  and  thus  transmit  a  craft;  but 
you  cannot  seise  the  practical  world  in 
transparent  forms  and  present  it  as  a  har- 
monious totality  to  your  fellow-man,  for 
that  would  require  that  these  transparent 
intellectual  forms  should  possess  objec- 
tive validity — and  this  they  have  not,  ac- 
cording to  your  conviction.  And  so  it 
cannot  be  helped. 

But  see  what  a  despicable  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  bread-professor ! 

And  is  this  the  mode  of  existence,  tbis 
tho  reality,  the  only  reality  to  answer  the 
aspiration    of   our   eoal — the    aspiratieA 
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vhieli  tougbt  to  seise  the  uDiyeree^  to  kin- 
dle its  inmost  recesses  with  the  light  of 
intelligence,  and  thns  illumine  the  path  of 
life?  Alasy  Reason  gave  ns  error — [mag- 
ination,  illnsion — and  the  practical  world, 
the  Willy  a  bread-professorship !  Nothing 
else  ?    Yes ;  a  bottle  of  laudannm ! 

Let  us  drink,  and  rest  foreyer !  But 
hold,  is  thei^  nothing  else,  reallj?  No 
emotional  nature  ?  Hark  !  what  is  that  ? 
Easter  bells!  The  recollections  of  my 
youthful  faith  in  a  revelation !  They  must 
be  examined.    We  cannot  leave  yet. 

And  see  what  a  panorama,  what  a 
strange  world  lies  embedded  with  those 
recollections.  Let  us  see  it  in  all  its 
varied  character  and  reality,  on  this  East- 
er Sunday,  for  example. 

V. 

I  have  endeavored  before  to  trace  the 
derivation  of  the  content  of  the  first 
scene  of  the  poem,  together  with  its 
character,  from  the  abstract  theme  of  the 
work.  In  it  we  saw  that  the  fundamental 
eonviction  of  Faust  leaves  him  naked — 
leares  him  nothing  but  a  bare  avocation,  a 
mere  craft,  and  the  precarious  recollec- 
tions of  his  youth  (when  he  believed  in 
revealed  truths)  to  answer  his  aspirations. 
These  recollections  arouse  his  emotions, 
and  rescue  him  from  nothingness  (sui- 
cide)— they  fill  his  soul  with  a  content. 

To  see  this  content  with  all  its  youthful 
charm,  we  have  to  retrace  our  childhood's 
steps  before  the  gates  of  the  city  on  this 
the  Easter  festival  of  the  year — you  and  I 
being  mindful,  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
public  festivals  of  the  Church  belong  to 
the  so-called  external  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  First,  a  set  of 
journeymen  mechanics,  eager  for  beer  and 
brawls,  interspersed  with  servant  girls; 
students  whose  tastes  run  very  much  in 
the  line  of  strong  beer,  biting  tobacco, 
and  the  well-dressed  servant  girls  afore- 
said; citisens'  daughters,  perfectly  out- 
raged at  the  low  taste  of  the  students 
who  run  after  the  servant  girls,  "  when 
they  might  have  the  very  best  of  society ;'' 
oitlsens  dissatisfied  with  the  new  mayor  of 


the  city — ''|Taxes  increase  from  day  to 
day,  and  nothing  is  done  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city.''  A  beggar  is  not  wanting. 
Other  citizens,  who  delight  to  speak  of 
war  and  rumors  of  war  in  distant  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  enjoy  their  own  peace  at 
home  with  proper  contrast ;  also  an  "  eld- 
erly one,"  who  thinks  that  she  is  quite 
able  to  furnish  what  the  well-dressed  citi- 
lens'  daughters  wish  for — to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  latter,  who  feel  justly  in- 
dignant at  being  addressed  in  public  by 
such  an  old  witch  (although,  *' between 
ourselves,  she  did  show  us  our  sweethearts 
on  St.  Andrew's  night");  soldiers,  who 
sing  of  high- walled  fortresses  and  proud 
women'to  be  taken  by  storm ;  and,  finally, 
farmers  around  the  linden  tree,  dancing  a 
most  furious  gallopade — a  real  Easter 
Sunday  or  Monday  '^  before  the  gate  " — of 
any  city  in  Germany,  even  to  this  day. 

And  into  this  real  world,  done  up  in 
holiday  attire,  but  not  by  the  poet — into 
this  paradise,  this  very  heaven  of  the  peo- 
ple, where  great  and  small  fairly  yell  with 
delight — ^Faust  enters,  assured  that  here 
he  can  maintain  his  rank  as  a  man ;  ^'  here 
I  dare  to  be  a  man !"  And,  sure  enough, 
listen  to  the  welcome : 

*'  Nay,  Doetorf  *ti0  Indeed  too  much 
To  be  with  ni  on  snoh  »  day, 
To  Join  tbe  Uuoof,  the  oonunon  maae, 
Tott,  yOQi  the  great,  the  learned  man ! 
Take,  then,  thb  beaker,  too,"  &c. 

And  here  goes — a  general  health  to  the 
Doctor,  to  the  man  who  braved  the  pesti- 
lence for  us,  and  who  even  now,  does  not 
think  it  beneath  him  to  join  us  in  our 
merry-making — hurrah  for  the  Doctor; 
hip,  hip,  &o. 

And  is  not  this  something,  dear  friend? 

Just  think,  with  honest  Wagner,  when  he 

exclaims,  '^What    emotions  must  crowd 

thy  breast,  0  great  man,  while  listening 

to  such  honors?"  and  you  will  also  say 

with  him : 

*'  Thrlee  bleit  the  man  who  dzavi  nibh  pioflte  rare. 
From  talents  aU  hie  own !" 

Why,  see !  the  father  shows  you  to  his 
son ;  every  one  inquires — presses,  rushes 
to  see  yon !  The  fiddle  itself  is  hushed, 
the  dancers  stop.  Where  you  go,  they  fall 
into  lines;  caps  and  hats  fly  into  the  air! 
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Bufc  a  little  nore,  and  they  would  fall  upon 
their  knees^  as  if  the  sacred  Host  passed 
that  way  I 

And  is  not  this  great  ?  Is  not  this  the 
very  goal  of  human  ambition  ?  To  Wag- 
ner^ dear  f riend,  it  is ;  for  the  very  essenoe 
of  an  avocation  is,  and  must  be,  '^  success 
in  life."  But  how  does  it  stand  with  the 
man  whose  every  aspiration  is  the  True, 
tha  Good,  and  the  Beautiful?  Will  a 
hurrah  from  one  hundred  thousand 
throats,  all  in  good  yelling  order,  assist 
him?    No. 

To  Wagner  it  is  immaterial  whether  he 
knows  what  he  needs,  provided  he  sees  the 
day  when  the  man  who  has  been  worse  to 
the  people  than  the  very  pestilence  itself, 
receives  public  honors;  but  to  Faust,  to 
the  man  really  in  earnest — who  is  not  sat- 
isfied when  he  has  squared  life  with  life, 
and  obtained  zero  for  a  result,  or  who 
does  not  merely  live  to  make  a  living,  but 
demands  a  rational  end  for  life,  and,  in 
default  of  that  rational  end,  spurns  life 
itself — to  such  a  man  this  whole  scene 
possesses  little  significance  indeed.  It 
possesses,  however,  some  significance,  even 
for  him !  For  if  it  is  indeed  true  that  man 
cannot  know  truth — that  the  high  aspi- 
ration of  his  soul  has  no  object — then  this 
scene  demonstrates,  at  least,  that  Faust 
possesses  power  over  the  practical  world. 
If  he  cannot  know  the  world,  he  can 
at  least  swallow  a  considerable  portion 
of  it,  and  this  scene  demonstrates  that  he 
can  exercise  a  great  deal  of  choice  as  to 
the  parts  to  be  selected ;  do  you  see  this 
conviction  ? 

Do  you  see  this  conviction?  Do  you 
see  this  dog?  Consider  it  well;  what  is 
it,  think  you?  Do  you  perceive  how  it 
encircles  us  nearer  and  nearer — becomes 
more  and  more  certain,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  luminous  emanation  of  gold,  of 
honor,  of  power,  follows  in  its  wake.  It 
seenls  to  me  as  if  it  drew  soft  magic  rings, 
as  future  fetters,  round  our  feet  I  JSee, 
the  circles  become  smaller  and  smaller — 
't  is  almost  a  certainty — 't  is  already  near ; 
oome«  come  home  with  us ! 

The  temptation  here  spread  before  ua 
by  the  poet,  to  consider  the  dog  **  well,^^  is 

Host  irresistible;  but  all  we  can  say  in 


this  place,  dear  friend,  is  that  if  you  will 
look  upon  what  is  properly  called  an 
avocation  in  civil  society,  eliminate  from 
it  all  higher  ends  and  motives  other  than 
the  simple  one  of  making  a  living — no 
matter  with  what  pomp  and  circumstance 
— no  doubt  you  will  readily  recognize 
the  POODLS.  But  we  must  hasten  to  the 
studio  to  watch  further  developments,  for 
the  conflict  is  not  as  yet  decided.  We 
are  still  to  examine  the  possibility  of  a 
divine  revelation  to  man,  who  cannot  knov 
truth. 

And  for  this  purpose  our  newly  acquired 
conviction,  that  we  possess  power  over  the 
practical  world — although  not  as  yet  in  a 
perfectly  clear  form  before  us — eomforta- 
biy  lodged  behind  the  stove,  where  it 
properly  belongs,  we  take  down  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  New  Testament  in  order  to 
realise  its  meaning,  in  our  own  loved 
mother  tongue.  It  stands  written :  "^  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Word? 
Word  ?  Never !  Meaning  it  ought  to  be ! 
Meaning  what  ?  Meaning  ?  No ;  it  is 
Power!  No;  Deed!  Word,  meaning, 
power,  deed — ^which  is  it  ?  Alas,  how  am 
I  to  know,  unless  I  can  know  truth  ?  Tis 
even  so,  our  youthful  recollections  dis- 
solve in  mist,  into  thin  air — and  nothing  is 
left  us  but  our  newly  acquired  conviction, 
the  restlessness  of  which  during  this  ex- 
amination has  undoubtedly  not  escaped 
your  attention,  dear  friend.  (^'  Be  quiet, 
there,  behind  the  stove."  *^  See  here, 
poodle,  one  of  us  two  has  to  leave  this 
room !")  What,  then,  is  the  whole  content 
of  this  conviction,  which,  so  long  as  there 
was  the  hope  of  a  possibility  of  a  worthy 
object  for  our  aspiration,  seemed  so  des- 
picable ?  What  is  it  that  governs  the 
practical  world  of  finite  motives,  the 
power  that  adapts  means  to  ends,  regard- 
less of  a  final,  of  an  infinite  end?  Is  it 
not  the  Understanding?  and  although 
Reason — in  its  search  after  ihejinalend, 
with  its  perfect  system  of  absolute  means, 
of  infinite  motives  jind  interests — heg^ta 
subjective  chimeras,  is  it  not  demonstrated 
that  the  understanding  possesses  objective 
validity  ?  Nay,  look  upon  this  dog  well ; 
does  it  not  swell  into  colossal  propor- 
tions— is  no  dog  at  all,  in  fact,  but  the 
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Terj  power  thai  holds  absolatA  sway  oyer 
the  finite  and  negative — the  understanding 
itself — ^Mephistopheles  in  proper  form  ? 

And  who  calls  this  despicable?  Is  it 
not  Reason^  the  power  that  begets  chime- 
rasy  and  it  alone?  And  shall  we  reject 
the  real,  the  aotaal — all  in  fact  that  pos- 
sesses objective  yalidity — because,  for- 
sooth, the  power  of  subjective  chimeras 
declares  it  negative,  finite,  perishable? 
Never.  "No  fear,  dear  sir,  that  I'll  do 
this.  Precisely  what  I  have  promised  is 
the  very  aim  of  all  my  endeavor.  Con- 
ceited fool  that  I  was !  I  prized  myself 
too  highly  "^-claimed  kin  with  the  infi- 
nite. "I  belong  only  in  thy  sphere" — 
the  finite.  "  The  Great  Spirit  scorns  me. 
Nature  is  a  sealed  book  to  me ;  the  thread 
of  thought  is  severed.  Knowing  disgusts 
me.  In  the  depths  ol  sensuality  Pll 
quench  the  burning  passion.'^ 

Here,  then,  my  friend,  we  arrive  at  the 
final  result  of  the  conflict  in  the  first 
sphere  of  our  theme — in  the  sphere  of 
manifestation — that  of  the  individual. 
We  started  with  the  conviction  that  man 
cannot  know  truth*  This  destroyed  our 
spiritual  endeavors,  and  reduced  our  prac- 
tical avocation  to  an  absurdity.  We 
sought  refuge  in  the  indefinite — the  mys- 
ticism of  the  past — and  were  repelled  by 
its  subjectivity.  We  next  examined  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  practical  world,  and 
found  this  likewise  an  impossibility  and 
suicide — ^a  mere  blank  nothingness — as 
the  only  resource.  But  here  we  were 
startled  by  our  emotional  nature,  which 
unites  as  with  our  fellow-man,  and  seems 
to  promise  some  sort  of  a  bridge  over  into 


the  infinite — certainly  demands,  such  a 
transition.  Investigating  this,  therefore, 
with  all  candor,  we  found  our  fellow-men 
wonderfully  oocupied-^occapied  like  the 
kitten  pursuing  its  own  tail!  At  the 
same  time  it  became  apparent  that  we 
might  be  quite  a  dog  in  this  kitten  dance, 
or  that  the  activity  of  the  understanding 
possessed  objective  validity.  With  this 
conviction  fairly  established,  although 
still  held  in  utter  contempt,  we  examined 
the  last  resource:  the  possibility  of  a 
divine  revelation  of  truth  to  men  that  can- 
not know  truth.  The  result,  as  the  mere 
statement  of  the  proposition  would  indi- 
cate, is  negative,  and  thus  the  last  chance 
of  obtaining  validity  for  anything  except 
the  activity  of  the  understanding  vanishes 
utterly.  But  with  this  our  contempt  for 
the  understanding  likewise  vanishes.  For 
whatever  our  aspiration  may  say,  it  has 
no  object  to  correspond  to  it,  and  is  there- 
fore merely  subjective,  a  hallucination,  a 
chimera,  and  the  understanding  is  the 
highest  attainable  for  us.  Here,  therefore, 
the  subjective  conflict  ends,  for  we  have 
attained  to  objectivity,  and  this  is  the 
highest,  since  there  is  nothing  else  that 
possesses  validity  for  man.  Nor  is  this 
by  any  means  contemptible  in  itself, 
for  it  is  the  power  over  the  finite  world, 
and  the  net  result  is :  That  if  you  and  I, 
my  friend,  have  no  reason,  cannot  know 
truth,  we  do  have  at  least  a  stomach,  a 
capacity  for  sensual  enjoyment,  and  an 
understanding  to  administer  to  the  same— 
to  be  its  servant.  This,  at  least,  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  kitten  dance  of  the 
whole  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

KXCXSSITT,  CHANCE,  FREXDOM. 
I. 

All  things  are  necessitated ;  each  is  ne- 
cessitated by  the  totality  of  conditions; 
hence,  whatever  i^  must  be  so,  and  under 
the  conditions  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Remark* — This  is  the  most  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  <'  under- 


standing.'' Nothing  seems  more  clear  than 
this  to  the  thinker  who  has  advanced  be- 
yond the  sensuous  grade  of  consciousness 
and  the  stages  of  Perception. 


II. 


But  things  change — something  new  be- 
gins and  something  old  oeases ;  but,  still, 
in  each  case,  the  first  principle  must  ap- 
ply, and  the  new  thing — ^like  the  old — be 
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00  '^beoaose  necessitated  by  tbe  totality 
of  conditions.^' 

Remark, — Tbe  reader  will  notice  tbat 
with  the  conception  of  cAan^s  there  enters 
a  second  stage  of  mediation.  First,  we 
have  simple  mediation  in  which  the  ground 
and  grounded  are  both  real.  Secondly,  we 
have  the  passage  of  a  potentiality  into  a 
reality,  and  vice  ver$a>  Therefore,  with 
the  consideration  of  change  we  have  en- 
coantered  a  contradiction  which  becomes 
apparent  upon  further  attempt  to  adjust 
the  idea  of  necessity  to  it. 

ni. 

If  the  same  totality  of  conditions  neces- 
sitates both  states  of  the  thing — the  new 
and  the  old — it  follows  that  this  totality 
of  conditions  is  adapted  to  both,  and  hence 
is  indifferent  to  either,  i.  e.  it  allows  either, 
and  hence  cannot  be  said  to  necessitate  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  for  it  allows 
one  to  pass  over  into  the  other,  thereby 
demonstrating  that  it  did  not  restrict  or 
confine  the  first  to  be  what  it  was.  Hence 
it  now  appears  that  chance  or  contingency 
participated  in  the  state  of  the  thing. 

rv. 

But  the  states  of  the  thing  belong  to  the  ' 
totality,  and  hence  when  the  thing  changes 
the  totality  also  changes,  and  we  are  forced 
to  admit  two  different  totalities  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  different  states  of  the 
thing. 

Remark, — Here  we  haye  returned  to  our 
startingpoint,  and  carried  back  our  contra- 
diction with  us.  In  our  zeal  to  reliere  the 
thing  from  the  difficulty  presented — ^that  of 
changing  spontaneously — we  hare  posited 
duality  in  the  original  totality,  and  pushed 
our  change  into  it.  But  it  is  the  same  con- 
tradiction as  before,  and  we  must  continue 
to  repeat  the  same  process  forever  in  the 
foolish  endeavor  to  go  round  a  circle  until 
we  arrive  at  its  end,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
its  beginning. 

V. 

If  it  requires  a  different  totality  of  con- 
ditions to  render  possible  the  change  of  a 
thing  from  one  state  to  another,  then  i|  a 
somewhat  changes  the  totality  changes. 
But  there  is  nothing  outside  of  the  totality 


to  necessitate  tl,  and  it  therefore  mast  ne- 
cessitate Uulf. 

VI. 

Thus  necessity  and  necessitated  have 
proved  in  the  last  analysis  to  be  one. 
This,  however,  is  necessity  no  longer,  bot 
spontaneity,  for  it  begins  with  itself  and 
ends  with  itself,  (a)  As  neceesitating  it  is 
the  active  determiner  which  of  course  con- 
tains the  potentiality  upon  which  it  acts. 
Had  it  no  potentiality  it  could  not  change. 
(6)  As  necessitated  it  is  the  potentiality 
plus  the  limit  which  its  activity  has  fixed 
there,  (c)  But  we  have  here  self-determ- 
ination, and  thus  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
versal in  and  for  itself,  which  is  the  Ego, 

Remark* — It  cannot  be  any  other  mode 
of  existence  than  the  Ego,  for  that  which 
dissolves  all  determinations  and  is  the  uni- 
versal potentiality  is  only  one  and  cannot 
be  distinguished  into  modes,  for  it  creates 
and  destroys  these.  The  ego  can  abstract 
all  else  and  yet  abide  —  it  is  the  actus 
purus — its  negativity  annulling  all  determ- 
inations and  finitudes,  while  it  is  direct- 
ed full  on  itself,  and  is  in  that  very  act 
complete  self -recognition.  (See  proof  of 
this  in  Chapter  IV.,  m.,  3.) 

ni. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  necessity  presup- 
poses self-determination  or  Freedom  as  tbe 
form  of  the  Total,  and  necessity  is  onlv 
one  side — the  realized  or  determined  side — 
of  the  process  isolated  and  regarded  in 
this  state  of  isolation.  Against  this  side 
stands  the  potentiality  which,  if  isolated 
in  like  manner,  is  called  Chance  or  Con- 
tingency. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    XXDIATION. 

The  comprehension  of  mediation  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  distinction  of  sensuoo^ 
knowing  from  the  understanding*  The 
transition  from  intuition  to  abstract  think' 
ing  is  made  at  first  unconsciously,  and  for 
this  reason  the  one  who  has  begun  the  pro- 
cess of  mediation  handles  the  <<  mental 
spectres  '^  created  by  abstraction  with  tbe 
utmost  naivete,  assuming  for  them  absolute 
validity  in  the  world  at  largo.    It  is  only 
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the  speeolatiTe  inBight  thai  gains  mastery 
OTer  such  abstractions,  and  sees  the  Truth. 
If  this  view  conld  be  unfolded  in  a  popular 
form,  it  would  afford  a  series  of  solvents 
for  the  thinker  which  are  applicable  to  a 
great  yarietj  of  difficult  problems.  For  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  abstract 
categories  of  (he  understanding — such  as 
taence  and  phenomenon^  cause  and  effect^ 
substance  and  attribute^  force  and  manifest 
tationy  matter  andformy  and  the  like,  give 
rise  to  a  series  of  antinomiesy  or  contra- 
dictory propositions,  when  applied  to  the 
Totality.  From  the  8tandp9int  of  medi- 
ation— that  of  simple  reflection,  '^  common 
Eense''  so  called — these  antinomies  seem 
utterly  insoluble.  The  reason  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  *^  common  sense  ^* 
places  implicit  faith  in  these  categories 
(jast  mentioned)^  and  never  rises  to  the 
iarestigation  of  them  by  themselves.  To 
consider  the  validity  of  these  categories 
bj  themselves  is  called  a  transcendental 
procedure,  for  it  passes  beyond  the  ordinary 
thinking  which  uses  them  without  distrust* 

The  transcendental  investigation  shows 
that  the  insolubility  attributed  to  these 
antinomies  arises  from  the  mistake  of  the 
thinker,  who  supposes  the  categories  he 
employs  to  be  exhaustive.  Speculative 
insight  begins  with  the  perception  that 
they  are  not  exhaustive;  that  they  have  by 
a  species  of  enchantment  cast  a  spell  upon 
the  mind,  under  which  every  thing  seems 
dual,  and  the  weary  seeker  after  Truth 
wanders  through  a  realm  of  abstractions 
each  of  which  assumes  the  form  .of  a  solid 
reality — now  a  giant,  and  now  a  dwarf, 
and  now  an  impassible  river,  impenetrable 
forest,  or  thick  castle  wall  defended  by 
dragons. 

The  following  questions  will  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  problems  here  de- 
scribed : 

**  Why  deal  with  abstractions — why  not 
bold  fast  by  the  concrete  reality  ?" 

(This  position  combats  mediation  under 
its  form  of  abstraction*) 

*'  Can  we  not  know  immediatehf  by  intui- 
tion those  objects  that  philosophy  strives 
in  vain  to  comprehend  ?  in  short,  are  not 
Ciod,  Freedom  and  Immortality  certain  to 
as  and  yet  indemonstrable  ?^' 


(This  position  combats  mediation  as  in- 
volved in  a  system  of  Philosophy.) 

These  questions  arise  only  in  the  mind 
that  has  already  gone  beyond  the  doctrine 
that  it  attempts  to  defend,  and  hence  a  self 
refutation  is  easily  drawn  out  of  the  source 
from  whence  they  originate. 

(a)  It  will  be  readily  granted  that  all 
knowing  involves  distinction.  We  must 
distinguish  one  object  from  another. 

(b)  But  the  process  of  distinguishing  is 
a  process  that  involves  abstraction.  For 
in  separating  this  object  from  that,  I  con- 
trast its  marks,  properties,  attributes^  with 
those  of  tbe  other.  In  seizing  upon  one 
characteristic  I  must  isolate  it  from  all 
others,  and  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  abstraction. 

(c)  Therefore  it  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  knoitring  without  abstraction,  for 
this  enters  into  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
ception. 

(d)  Nor  is  this  a  subjective  defect,  an 
<<  impotency  of  our  mental  structure,'^  as 
some  would  be  ready  to  exclaim  at  this 
point.  For  it  is  just  as  evident  that  things 
themselves  obtain  reality  only  through 
these  very  characteristics.  One  thing  pre- 
serves its  distinctness  from  another  by 
means  of  its  various  determinations.  With- 
out these  determinations  all  would  collapse 
into  onsy  nay,  even  *^on^^  would  vanish, 
for  distinction  being  completely  gone,  one* 
ness  is  not  possible.  This  is  the  ^'Princ^le 
of  Indiscemibles^'  enunciated  by  Leibnits. 
Thus  distinction  is  as  necessary  objectively 
as  subjectively.  The  thing  abstracts  in 
order  to  be  real.  It  defends  itself  against 
what  lies  without  it  by  specializing  itself 
into  single  properties,  and  thus  becoming 
in  each  a  mere  abstraction. 

(«)  Moreover,  besides  this  prevalence  of 
abstraction  in  the  theoretic  field,  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  in  the  practical  world. 
The  business  man  decries  abstractions.  He 
does  not  know  that  every  act  of  the  will 
is  an  abstraction,  and  that  it  is  alpo  pre- 
ceded by  an  abstraction.  When  he  exhorts 
you  to  '*  leave  off  abstractions  and  deal 
with  concrete  realities,"  he  dues  this:  (1.) 
he  regards  you  as  he  thinks  you  are ;  (2.) 
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he  eonoeives  you  as  different,  i.  e*  as  a 
practical  man;  (3.)  he  exhorts  you  to 
change  from  your  real  state  to  the  possihle 
one  which  he  conceives  of  (through  the 
process  of  ahstraetion).  The  simplest  act 
with  design-^that  of  going  to  dinner,  for 
example — involves  ahstraetion.  If  I  raise 
my  arm  on  purpose,  I  first  abstract  from 
its  real  position,  and  think  it  under  another 
condition. 

(/)  But  the  chief  point  in  all  this  is  to 
mark  how  the  mind  frees  itself  from  the 
untruth  of  abstraction.  For  it  must  be 
allowed  that  all  abstractions  are  false. 
The  isolation  of  that  which  is  not  sufficient 
for  its  own  existence,  (though  as  we  have 
seen,  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  pro- 
cess of  knowing  and  of  existing,)  sets  up  an 
untruth  as  existent.  Therefore  the  mind 
thinks  this  isolation  only  as  a  moment  of 
a  negative  unity,  (i.  e.  as  an  element  of  a 
process).  This  leads  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  mediation  in  the  more  general  form, 
involved  by  the  second  question. 

nurXDIATX  KNOWING. 

(a)  Definition, — "Immediate"  is  a  pre- 
dicate applied  to  what  is  directly  through 
itself.  The  immediateness  of  anything  is 
the  phase  that  first  presents  itself.  It  is 
the  undeveloped — an  oak  taken  immedi- 
ately is  an  acorn;  man  taken  immediately 
is  a  child  at  birth. 

(6)  Definition.  —  "  Mediation  "  signifies 
the  process  of  realisation.  A  mediate  or 
mediated  somewhat  is  what  it  is  through 
another,  or  through  a  process. 

(c)  Principle. — ^Any  concrete  somewhat 


exists  through  its  relations  to  all  else  in 
the  universe;  hence  all  concrete  some- 
whats  are  mediated*  ''  If  a  grain  of  sand 
were  destroyed  the  universe  would  col- 
lapse." 

(rf)  Principle. — An  absolutely  immediate 
somewhat  would  be  a  pure  nothing,  for  the 
reason  that  no  determination  coulchbelong 
to  it,  (for  determination  is  negative,  and 
hence  mediation).  Hence  all  immediate- 
ness must  be  phenomenal,  or  the  result  of 
abstraction  from  the  concrete  whole,  and 
this,  of  course,  exhibits  the  contradiction 
of  an  immediate  which  is  mediated  (a  *'re- 

(e)  The  solution  of  this  contradiction  is 
found  in  ^^self-determination,"  (as  we 
hav<e  seen  in  former  chapters).  The  self- 
determined  is  a  mediated;  it  is  through 
the  process  of  determination ;  but  is  like- 
wise an  immediate,  for  it  is  its  own  media- 
tion, and  hence  it  is  the  beginning  and 
end— if  begins  with  its  resulty  and  ends  in 
its  beginning,  and  thus  it  is  a  circular  pro- 
cess. 

This  is  the  great  aper^  of  all  specula- 
tive philosophy. 

if)  Definition.'-TTVLih  is  the  form  of 
the  Total,  or  that  which  actually  exists. 

(g)  Hence  a  knowing  of  Truth  must  be 
a  knowing  of  the  self-determined,  which  is 
both  immediate  and  mediate.  This  is  a 
process  or  system.  Therefore  the  knowing 
of  it  cannot  be  simply  immediate,  but  must 
be  in  the  form  of  a  system.  Thus  the  $o- 
called  <' immediate  intuition"  is  not  a 
knowing  of  truth  unless  inconsistent  with 
what  it  professes. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY   OP   BAADER. 

[The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Franz  Hoffmann  to  the  St.  Louis  Philosophical  Society  has 
been  handed  us  for  publication.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers  so  able  a  pA^s^n* 
tation  of  the  claims  of  Baader,  and  we  trust  that  some  of  our  countrymen  will  be  led  by  it  to 
investigate  the  original  sources  herein  referred  to. 

We  are  requested  to  correct  a  mistatement  that  occurs  in  the  first  paragraph  regarding  the 
objects  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  It  was  not  founded  for  the  special  ptupose  of  "  studying 
German  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel,"  although  it  has  many  members  who  are  occupied 
chiefly  in  that  field.  The  Society  includes  among  its  members  advocates  of  widely  diflering 
systems,  all,  however,  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  which  says : 
'*  Tlie  object  of  this  Society  is  to  encourage  the  study  and  development  of  Speculative  Philos- 
ophy ;  to  foster  an  application  of  its  results  to  Art,  Science,  and  Religion ;  and  to  establish  a 
philosophical  basis  for  the  professions  of  Law,  Medicine,  Divinitv,  Politics,  Education,  Art,  and 
Literature."    We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Strothotte  for  the  translation  of  the  letter. — Editor] 


WiiszBUBO,  Dec.  28, 18G6. 
Mr.  President:  In  the  first  number  of 
Vol.  XLIX  of  the  '*  Zeitschnfl  JUr  Philo- 
Sophie,*^  published  at  Halle,  in  Prussia, 
edited  by  Fichte,  Ulrici  and  Wirth,  notice 
is  taken  of  a  philosophical  society,  organ- 
ized at  St.  Louis,  with  the  object  of  pur- 
suing the  study  of  German  philosophy 
from  Kant  to  Hegel. 


This  fact  promises  a  corelation  of  philo- 
sophical movements  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  Germany  which  is  of  great  impoi't- 
ance.  I  presume,  however,  that  yon  oave 
already  been  led,  or  that  yoa  will  be  led, 
to  go  back  bevond  Kant  to  the  first  traces 
of  German  philosophy,  and  proceed  from 
Hefcol  to  the  present  time. 

Now,  although  a  thorough  and  oompre- 
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hensWe  riew  of  Heeel'fl  pbilo«ophj  is  in 
the  first  place  to  De  recommeDded^  jet 
the  other  directions  in  the  movement  of 
thoQght  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  Berlin  organ  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  the  Hegelians^ D^r  Gedanke — 
edited  by  Michelet,  may  be  found,  as  you 
perhaps  know,  an  index  of  the  works  of 
Hegers  school,  by  Rosenkrans,  whereas  on 
the  other  hand  the  rich  literature  of  the 
anti-Hegelian  writers  is  nowhere  met  with 
in  any  degree  of  completeness.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  noticed  in  Fichte^s 
journal,  and  in  the  more  recent  works  on 
the  historv  of  philosophy^  particularly  in 
tho^e  of  Erdmann,  and  still  more  in  those 
of  Ueberweg. 

Among  the  prominent  movements  in 
philosophical  thinking,  during  and  after 
the  time  of  Hegel,  the  profound  utterances 
of  a  great  and  genial  teacher,  Frans  Baa- 
der,  reach  a  degree  of  prominence,  even 
hi;;her  than  is  admitted  by  £rdmann  and 
Ueberweg.  This  may  be  readily  perceived 
by  referring  to  the  aissertation  on  Frans 
Baadcr,  bj  Carl  Philipp  Fischer,  of  Erlan- 
{Ten,  and  still  more  by  having  recourse  to 
Bamberger,  Lutterbeck,  and  to  my  own 

writings. 

•         •        •        •        •        • 

I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to 
vou  and  to  the  members  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  St.  Louis,  the  study  of  the 
works  of  a  philosopher  who  certainly  will 
have  a  great  future,  although  his  doctrines 
in  the  progress  of  time  may  undergo  modi- 
fications, reforms  and  further  develop- 
ments. If  Hegel  had  lived  longer,  the  in- 
^uence  of  Baader  upon  him  would  have 
been  greater  yet  than  became  visible  dur- 
ing his  last  years.  He  has  thrown  Schol- 
ling  out  of  bis  pantheism,  and  pressed  him 
towards  a  semi-pantheism,  or  towards  a 
deeper  theism.  The  influence  of  Baader  on 
the  philosophers  after  Hegel — J.  H.  Fiohte, 
AVeisse,  Sempler,  C.  Ph.  Fischer  and  others 
— is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  ad- 
mitted. Whether  they  agree  to  it  or  not. 
9iiU  it  is  a  fact  that  Baader  is  the  central 
constellation  of  the  movement  of  the  Ger- 
man spirit,  from  pantheism  to  a  deeper 
ideal-realistic  theism.  Such  a  genius, 
whatever  position  may  be  taken  with  re- 
;rard  to  him,  cannot  be  left  unnoticed, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  left  be- 
hind the  times.  I  ask  nothing  for  Baader, 
but  to  follow  the  maxim — '^Try  all  and 
keep  the  best.'^  I  regret  that  so  great  a 
distance  prevents  me  from  sending  your 
honorable  Society  some  of  mv  explanatory 
writings,  which  are  admitted  to  be  clear 
and  thorough.  It  may  suffice  if  I  add  a 
copy  of  my  prospectus ;  and  let  me  here 
remark,  that  a  collection  of  my  writings,  in 
four  large  volumes^  will  be  published  by 


Deiebert,  in  Erlangen.    The  first  volume, 
perhaps,  will  be  ready  at  Easter,  1867. 

Erdmann,  in  his  elements  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  has  treated  of  the  doctrines 
of  Baader,  too  briefly  it  is  true,  but  with 
more  justice  than  he  has  used  in  his  for- 
mer work  on  the  history  of  modern  philos- 
ophy, and  he  bears  witness  that  bis  esteem 
of  Baader  increases  more  and  more.    But 
he  evidently  assigns  to  him  a  wrong  posi- 
tion, by  considering  Oken  and  Baader  as 
extremes,  and  Hegel  as  the  mean,  while 
Oken  and  Hegel  are  the  extremes,  and 
Baader  the  mean.     The   most  important 
phenomenon   in  the  school  of   Hegel    is 
the  Idee  der  Wissenschaft  of  Kosenkranz, 
{Logik   und   MetaphyM,)  which    repre- 
sents Hegel   in  a  sense  not  far  distant 
from  the  standpoint  of  Baader.   •    •    • 
•    •    •    ♦     C.  H.  Fischer's  Characteris- 
tics of  Baader's  Theosophy  speaks  with 
high  favor  of  him,  but  still  I  have  to  take 
several  exceptions.    According  to  my  opin- 
ion, all  the  authors  by  him  referred  to,  as 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Schleiermachcr,  Dauber 
and  Baader,  we  must  call  theosophers — or 
call  none  of  ihem  so,  bnt  philosopherSy  in 
order  to  avoid  misunderstanding.    Then  I 
do  not  see  how  Schelling  can  be  called 
the  ^'most  genial  philosopher  of  modern 
times,''  and  yet  Baader  the  more,  vea,  the 
moMt  profound.    Finally,  a  want  of  system 
must  be  admitted,  but  too  great  importance 
is  attributed  to  this.    If,  however,  systcm- 
atism  oould  decide  here,  then  not  Schel- 
ling but  Hegel  is  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  modern  times.    At  all  events  Fischer's 
Memorial  at  the  Centennial  Birthday  of 
Baader  is  significant,  and  is  written  with 
great  spirit  and  warmth*   The  most  import- 
ant work  of  C  Ph.  Fischer,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  is  his  elements  of  the  system 
of    philosophy,   or  Encyclopedia    of  the 
Philosophical  Sciences.     This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  works  of  the 
philosophers  after  Hegel  and  Baader.   The 
Atheni&um  of  Froschhammer,  (Journal  for 
Philosophy),  appeared  only  for  three  years. 
It  had  to  cease  its  publication,  because  on 
the  one  side  the  Ultramontanist  party  agi- 
tated against  it,  and  on  the  other  side  it 
met  with  insufficient  support.    Its  reissue 
would  be  desirable,  but  just  now  not  prac- 
ticable, for  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  although  it  could  bear  com- 
parison with  any  other  philosophical  jour- 
nal. 

Here  let  me  say,  that  from  Baader  there 
proceeded  a  strong  impulse  toward  the  re- 
vival of  the  study  ot  the  long-forgotten 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  mystics  and  the- 
osophers of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  From  this  im- 
pulse monographs  have  made  their  appear- 
ance about  Scotus  Erigena,  Albertus  Mag- 
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nus — at  least  biographies  of  them — Thomas 
AquiDas,  Meister  Eckhart,  Tauler,  Nicholas 
OasanuSy  Weigel,  J.  Bobme,  Oettinger,  etc. 
The  most  important  of  these  I  deem  to  be 
Scotus  Erigenay  by  Job.  Huber,  ChrisUieb 
and  Kaalich ;  MeUter  Eckhartf  by  Bach, 
and  J,  Bchme,  by  J.  Bamberger.  Bach  on 
Eckhart  is  especially  instructive  with  re- 
speot  to  the  connection  between  modem 
philosophy  and  the  theosophy  of  Eckhart 
and  his  school,  to  which  also  Nicholas 
Cusanus  belonged. 

I  presume  that  it  will  yet  be  discovered 
that  Copernicus  was  at  least  acquainted 
with  Nicholas  Cusanus,  if  he  did  not  even 
sympathize  with  his  philosophy.  The  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  at  Krakau,  Ker- 
lanski,  is  at  present  preparing  a  mono- 
graph on  Copernicus,  which  wul  probably 
throw  light    on    this    subject.      Prowess 


pamphlet  on  Copemieos,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  Glaser^s  journal,  refers  to  the 
investigations  of  Kerlinski,  who  has  re- 
cently published  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
works  of  Copernicus.  As  in  the  early  age9, 
first  in  the  Pythagorean  school,  they  ap- 
proached the  true  doctrine  of  the  Universe, 
so  in  the  middle  ages  it  appears  in  the 
school  of  Eckhart,  for  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  with  some  restriction,  Nicholas  Cuss- 
nus  was  the  precursor  of  Copernicus. 

I  beg  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  communicate 
this  letter  to  your  honorable  Society: 
should  you  see  fit  to  publish  it  in  a  journal, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

I  remain.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Truly,  yours. 

Dr.  Franz  Hoffxakk, 
:  y  Pfttfot.  €a  ate  UmhenUif  ^  Wmntwrg, 


IN   THE    QUARRY. 

By  ▲•  C.  B. 

Impatient,  stung  with  pain,  and  long  delay, 
I  clkid  the  rough-hewn  stone  that  round  me  lay ; 
I  said— <'  What  shelter  tfi  thou  from  the  heat  ? 
What  rest  art  thou  for  tired  and  way-worn  feet? 
What  bieauty  hast  thou  for  the  longing  eye  ? 
Thou  nothing  hast  my  need  to  satisfy  I" 
And  then  the  patient  stone  fit  answer  made — 
''  Most  true  I  am  no  roof  with  welcome  shade ; 
I  am  no  house  for  rest,  or  full  delight 
Of  sculptured  beauty  for  the  weary  sight; 
Yet  am  I  still,  material  for  all ; 
Use  me  as  such — ^I  answer  to  thy  call. 
Nay,  tread  me  only  under  climbing  feet, 
So  serve  I  thee,  my  destiny  complete ; 
Mount  by  me  into  purer,  freer  air, 
And  find  the  roof  that  aroheth  everywhere ; 
So  what  but  failure  seems,  shall  build  success ; 
For  all,  as  possible,  thou  dost  possess.'' 

Who  by  the  Universal  squares  his  life. 
Sees  but  success  in  all  its  finite  strife ; 
In  all  that  is,  his  truth-enlightened  eyes 
Detect  the  May-be  through  its  thin  disguise; 
And  in  the  Absolute's  unclouded  sun, 
To  him  the  two  already  are  the  one. 
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L 

WHAT   WB    CALL    NATinUL    FHILOSOPHT    IS    A 

NBCSSSARY   8C1SNCB   IN  THB    SY8TBK 

or  KNOWING. 

The  Intelligence  is  prodaotive  in  two 
modes — that  is,  either  hiindly  and  oncon- 
acioasly,  or  freely  and  consciously; — an- 
coDBcioasly  productive  in  external  intai- 
tion,  consciously  in  the  creation  of  an  ideal 
world. 

Philosophy  removes  this  distinction  by 
assuming  the  unconscious  activity  as  orig- 
inally identical,  and,  as  it  were,  sprung 
from  the  same  root  with  the  conscious ; 
this  identity  is  by  it  directly  proved  in 
the  case  of  an  activity  at  once  clearly  con- 
scious and  unconscious,  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  productions  of  genius,  indi" 
ftctlify  outside  of  consciousness,  in  the 
products  of  Nature,  so  far  as  in  them 
all,  the  most  complete  fusion  of  the  Ideal 
with  the  Real  is  perceived. 

Since  philosophy  assumes  the  uncon- 
scioos,  or,  as  it  may  likewise  be  termed,  the 
real  activity  as  identical  with  the  conscious 
or  ideal,  its  tendency  will  originally  be  to 
bring  back  everywhere  the  real  to  the 
18 


ideal — a  process  which  gives  birth  to  what 
is  called  Transcendental  Philosophy.  The 
regularity  displayed  in  all  the  movements 
of  Nature — for  example,  the  sublime  ge- 
ometry which  is  exercised  in  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies — is  not  explained 
by  saying  that  Nature  is  the  most  perfect 
geometry  ;  but  conversely,  by  saying  that 
the  most  perfect  geometry  is  what  pro- 
duces in  Nature ; — a  mode  of  explanation 
whereby  the  Real  itself  is  transported  into 
the  ideal  world,  and  those  motions  are 
changed  into  intuitions,  which  take  place 
only  in  ourselves,  and  to  which  nothing 
outside  of  us  corresponds.  Again,  the 
fact  that  Nature,  wherever  it  is  left  to  it- 
self, in  every  transition  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state,  produces,  of  its  own  accord,  as 
it  were,  regular  forms — which  regularity, 
in  the  higher  species  of  crystallisation, 
namely,  the  organic,  seems  to  become  pur- 
pose even ;  or  the  fact  that  in  the  animal 
kingdom — that  product  of  the  blind  forces 
of  Nature— we  see  actions  arise  which  are 
equal  in  regularity  to  those  that  take  place 
with  consciousness,  and  even  external 
works  of  art,  perfect  in  their  kind; — all 
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this  18  not  explained  by  saying  that  it  is  a^ 
unconscious  prodnctiyityy  though  in  its 
origin  akin  to  the  consoious,  whose  mere  re- 
flex we  see  in  Nature^  and  which,  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  natural  view,  must  ap- 
pear as  one  and  the  same  blind  tendency, 
which  exerts  its  influence  from  crystalli- 
zation upwards  to  the  highest  point  of  or- 
ganic formation  (in  which,  on  one  side, 
through  the  art-tendency,  it  returns  again 
to  mere  crystallization)  only  acting  upon 
different  planes. 

According  to  this  view,  inasmuch  as  Na- 
ture is  only  the  yisible  organism  of  our 
understanding,  Nature  can  produce 
nothing  but  what  shows  regularity  and 
design,  and  Nature  is  compelled  to  produce 
that.  But  if  Nature  can  produce  only  the 
regular,  and  produces  it  from  necessity,  it 
follows  that  the  origin  of  such  regular  and 
design-evincing  products  must  again  be 
capable  of  being  proved  necessary  in  Na- 
ture, regarded  as  self -existent  and  real, 
and  in  the  relation  of  its  forces; — that 
therefore,  conversely ^  the  Ideal  must  arise 
out  of  the  Real^  and  admit  of  explanation 
from  it. 

If,  now,  it  is  the  task  of  Transcendental 
Philosophy  to  subordinate  the  Real  to  the 
Ideal,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  task  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  explain  the  Ideal 
by  the  Real.  The  two  sciences  are 
therefore  but  one  science,  whose  two 
problems  are  distinguished  by  the  oppo- 
site directions  in  which  they  move ;  more- 
over, as  the  two  directions  are  not  only 
equally  possible,  but  equally  necessary, 
the  same  necessity  attaches  to  both  in  the 
system  of  knowing. 

U- 

SCIKNTinC  CHARACTER  OF  NATURAL  PHILOS- 

OPHT. 

Natural  Philosophy,  as  the  opposite  of 
Transcendental  Philosophyj  is  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that  it  posits  Nature  (not,  indeed,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  product,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  at 
once  productive  and  product)  as  the  self- 
existent;  whence  it  may  be  most  briefly 
designated  as  the  Spinozism  of  Physios. 


It  follows  naturally  from  this  that  there  is 
no  place  in  this  science  for  idealistic 
methods  of  explanation,  such  as  Transcen- 
dental Philosophy  is  fitted  to  supply,  from 
the  oironmstanoe  that  for  it  Nature  is 
nothing  moro  than  the  organ  of  self -con- 
sciousness, and  everything  in  Nature  is 
necessary  merely  because  it  is  only 
through  the  medium  of  such  a  Nature  that 
self-consciousness  can  take  place ;  this 
mode  of  explanation,  however,  ia  aa  mean- 
ingless in  the  case  of  physios,  and  of  our 
science  which  occupies  the  same  stand- 
point with  it,  as  were  the  old  teleolqgical 
modes  of  explanation,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  universal  reference  to  final  causes 
into  the  thereby  metamorphosed  science 
of  Nature*  For  every  idealistic  mode 
of  explanation,  dragged  out  of  its  own 
proper  sphere  and  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Nature,  degenerates  into  the  most 
adventurous  nonsense,  examples  of  which 
are  well  known*  The  first  maxim  of  all  true 
natural  science,  viz.,  to  explain  eveiything 
by  the  forces  of  Nature,  is  therefore  accept- 
ed in  its  widest  extent  in  our  science,  and 
even  extended  to.  that  region,  at  the  limit 
of  which  all  interpretation  of  Nature  has 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  stop  short: 
for  example,  to  those  organic  phenomeas 
which  seem  to  pre-suppose  an  analogy  with 
reason.  For,  granted  that  in  the  actions 
of  animals  there  really  is  something  which 
pre-supposes  such  analogy,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  realism,  nothing  further  would  f<^- 
low  than  that  what  we  call  reason  is  a  mere 
play  of  higher  and  necessarily  unknown 
natural  forces.  For,  inasmuch  as  all  think- 
ing is  at  last  reducible  to  a  producing  and 
reproducing,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in 
the  thought  that  the  same  activity  by  which 
Nature  reproduces  itself  anew  in  each  suc- 
cessive phase,  is  reproductive,  in  thougbs 
through  the  medium  of  the  organism  (▼err 
much  in  the  same  manner  in  which,  through 
the  action  and  play  of  light,  Nature,  which 
exfsts  independently  of  it,  is  ct««ted  im- 
material, and,  as  it  were,  for  a  seeood 
time),  in  which  circumstance  it  is  naturAl 
that  what  forms  the  limit  of  our  intuitivtr 
faculty,  no  longer  falls  within  the  spherf 
of  our  intuition  itself* 
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Our  soieooe^  as  far  as  we  have  gone^  is 
thoroQghlj  and  completely  realistie ;  it  is 
therefore  nothing  other  than  Physios,  it  is 
only ipcculoltv^  Physios;  in  its  tendency 
it  is  exactly  what  the  systems  of  the  an- 
cient physioists  were,  and  what,  in  more 
reeent  times,  the  system  of  the  restorer  of 
Epicnrean  philosophy  is,  yis.,  Lesage's 
Meehanioai  Physics,  hy  which  the  specala- 
tiTe  spirit  in  physics,  after  a  long  scientific 
sleep,  has  again,  for  the  first  time,  heen 
awakened*  It  cannot  he  shown  in  detail 
here  (for  the  proof  itself  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  our  science),  that  on  the  mechan* 
ieal  or  atomistic  hasis  which  has  heen 
adopted  by  Lesage  and  his  most  sucoessf ol 
predecessors,  the  idea  of  specnlatiye  phys- 
ics is  incapable  of  realisation.  For,  inas- 
much as  Uie  first  problem  of  this  scienoe, 
that  of  inquiring  into  the  ahiohUe  cause 
of  motion  (without  which  Nature  is  not 
in  itself  a  finished  whole),  is  absolutely 
incapable  of  a  mechanical  solution,  see- 
ing that  meohanically  motion  results  only 
from  motion  ad  infiwUumj  there  remains 
for  the  real  oonstruotion  of  speculative 
physics  only  one  way  open,  vii.j  the 
dynamic,  which  lays  down  that  motion 
arises  not  only  from  motion,  but  eren  from 
rest ;  thai,  therefore,  there  is  motion  in 
the  rest  of  Nature,  and  that  all  mechanical 
motion  is  the  merely  secondary  and  deriva- 
tiTe  motion  of  that  which  is  solely  primi- 
tiTC  and  original,  and  which  wells  forth 
from  the  Tery  first  factors  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nature  generally  (the  f  andamental 
forces). 

In  hereby  making  dear  the  points  of 
diiTerence  between  our  undertaking  and  all 
those  of  a  similar  nature  that  have  hitherto 
been  attempled,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
shown  the  diiTerence  between  speculative 
physics  and  so-called  empirical  physics ; 
a  difiTercnee  which  in  the  main  may  be  re- 
duced to  this,  that  the  former  occupies 
itself  solely  and  entirely  with  the  original 
eaases  of  motion  in  nature,  that  is,  solely 
with  the  dynamical  phenomena ;  the  latter j 
on  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  it  never 
reaches  a  final  source  of  motion  in  nature, 


deals  only  with  the  secondary  motions, 
and  even  with  the  original  ones  only  as 
mechanical  (and  therefore  likewise  capa- 
ble of  mathematical  construction).  The 
former,  in  fact,  aims  generally  at  the  inner 
spring- work  end  what  is  nort' objective  in 
Nature ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  only  at 
the  surface  of  Nature,  and  what  is  object- 
ive, and,  so  to  speak,  outMe  in  it. 

IV. 

ON  THB  POSSIBILITT  OF   BPICIJLATIVB  PHYSICS. 

Inasmuch  as  our  inquiry  is  directed  not 
so  much  upon  the  phenomena  of  Nature  as 
upon  their  final  grounds,  and  our  business 
is  not  so  much  to  deduce  the  latter  from 
the  former  as  the  former  from  the  latter, 
our  task  is  simply  this  :  to  erect  a  science 
of  Nature  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  in  order  to  find  out  whether  specula- 
tive physics  are  possible,  we  must  know 
what  belongs  to  the  possibility  of  a  doc- 
trine of  Nature  viewed  as  science. 

(a)  The  idea  of  knowing  is  here  taken 
in  its  strictest  sense,  and  then  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  we 
can  be  said  to  know  objects  only  when  they 
are  such  that  we  see  the  principles  of  their 
possibility,  for  without  this  insight  my 
whole  knowledge  of  an  object,  e.  g.  of  a 
machine,  with  whose  construction  I  am 
unacquainted,  is  a  mere  seeing,  that  is,  a 
mere  conviction  of  its  existence,  whereas 
the  inventor  of  the  machine  has  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  it,  because  he  is,  as 
it  were,  the  soul  of  the  work,  and  because 
it  preexisted  in  his  head  before  he  exhibited 
it  as  a  reality. 

Now,  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  glance  into  the  internal  construc- 
tion of  Nature,  if  an  invasion  of  Nature 
were  not  possible  through  freedom.  It  is 
true  that  Nature  acts  openly  and  freely  ; 
its  acts  however  are  never  isolated,  but 
performed  under  a  concurrence  of  a  host  of 
causes,  which  must  first  be  excluded  if  we 
are  to  obtain  a  pure  result.  Nature  must 
therefore  be  oompelled  to  act  under  certain 
definite  conditions,  which  either  do  not  exist 
in  it  at  all,  or  else  exist  only  as  modified  by 
others.-*8uch  an  invasion  of  Nature  we 
call  an  experiment.  Every  experiment  is 
a  question  put  to  Nature,  to  which  she  is 
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compelled  to  give  a  reply.  Bat  every  ques- 
tion contains  an  implicit  h  priori  judg- 
ment ;  every  experiment  that  is  an  ezperi- 
menty  is  a  prophecy ;  experimenting  itself 
is  a  production  of  phenomena.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  towards  science,  at  least 
in  the  domain  of  physics,  is  taken  when 
we  ourselves  begin  to  produce  the  objects 
of  that  science. 

{b)  We  know  only  the  self-produced ; 
knowing,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  is  a  p\tre  knowing  a  priori. 
Construction  by  means  of  experiment,  is, 
after  all,  an  absolute  self -product!  on  of  the 
phenomena.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  much  in  the  science  of  Nature  may 
be  known  comparatively  a  priori ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  theory  of  the  phenomena 
of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  even  light. 
There  is  such  a  simple  law  recurring  in 
every  phenomenon  that  the  results  of  every 
experiment  may  be  told  beforehand ;  here 
my  knowing  follows  immediately  from  a 
known  law,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  particular  experience.  But  whence 
then  does  the  law  itself  come  to  me  ?  The 
assertion  is,  that  all  phenomena  are  corre- 
lated in  one  absolute  and  necessary  law, 
from  which  they  can  all  be  deduced ;  in 
short,  that  in  natural  science  all  that  we 
know,  we  know  absolutely  a  priori.  Now, 
that  experiment  never  leads  to  such  a 
knowing,  is  plainly  manifest,  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  never  get  beyond  the  forces  of 
Nature,  of  which  itself  makes  use  as  means. 
As  the  final  causes  of  natural  phenome- 
na are  themselves  not  phenomenal,  we 
must  either  give  up  all  attempt  ever  to  ar- 
rive at  a  knowledge  of  them,  or  else  we 
must  altogether  put  them  into  Nature,  en- 
dow Nature  with  them.  But  now,  that 
which  we  put  into  Nature  has  no  other 
value  than  that  of  a  pre-supposition  (hypo- 
thesis), and  the  science  founded  thereon 
must  be  equally  hypothetical  with  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  This  it  would  be  possible  to 
avoid  only  in  one  case,  vis.,  if  that  pre- 
supposition itself  were  involuntary,  and 
as  necessary  as  Nature  itself.  Assum- 
ing, for  example,  what  must  be  assumed^ 
that  the  sum  of  phenomena  is  not  a 
mere  world,  but  of  necessity  a  Nature — 
hat  is^  that  this  whole  is  not  merely  a 


product,  but  at  the  same  time  productive,  it 
follows  that  in  this  whole  we  can  never  ar- 
rive  at  absolute  identity,  inasmuch  as  this 
would  bring  about  an  absolute  trfinsUioii 
of  Nature,  in  as  far  as  it  is  productive, 
into  Nature  as  product,  that  is,  it  would 
produce  absolute  rest;  such  wavering  of 
Nature,  therefore,  between  productivity 
and  product,  will,  of  necessity,  appear 
as  a  universal  duplicity  of  principles, 
whereby  Nature  is  maintained  in  con- 
tinual activity,  and  prevented  from  ex- 
hausting itself  in  its  product ;  and  univer- 
sal duality  as  the  principle  of  explanation 
of  Nature  will  be  as  necessary  as  the  idea 
of  Nature  itself. 

This  absolute  hypothesis  must  carry  iu 
necessity  within  itself,  but  it  must,  besides 
this,  be  brought  to  empiric  proof ;  for,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
cannot  be  deduced  from  this  hypothesis  m 
long  as  there  is  in  the  whole  system  of 
Nature  a  single  phenomenon  which  is  not 
necessary  according  to  that  principle,  or 
which  contradicts  it,  the  hypothesis  is 
thereby  at  once  shown  to  be  false,  and 
from  that  moment  ceases  to  have  yaliditv 
as  an  hypothesis. 

By  this  deduction  of  all  natnral  pheno- 
mena from  an  absolute  hypothesis,  oar 
knowing  is  changed  into  a  constraction  of 
Nature  itself,  that  is,  into  a  science  of  Na- 
ture a  priori*  If,  therefore,  such  deduc- 
tion itself  is  possible,  a  thing  which  can 
be  proved  only  by  the  fact,  then  also  s 
doctrine  of  Nature  is  possible  as  a  science 
of  Nature ;  a  system  of  purely  Bpeculative 
physics  is  possible,  which  was  the  point 
to  be  proved. 

Metnark* — There  would  be  no  necessitv 
for  this  remarkj  if  the  confusion  which 
still  prevails  in  regard  to  ideas  perspicu- 
ous enough  in  themselves  did  not  render 
some  explanation  with  regard  to  them  re- 
quisite. 

The  assertion  that  natural  seieDoe  must 
be  able  to  deduce  all  its  principles  a  priori, 
is  in  a  measure  understood  to  mean  thai 
natural  science  must  dispense  with  all  ex- 
perience, and,  without  any  interrention  of 
experience,  be  able  to  spin  all  its  princi- 
ples out  of  itself — an  affirmation  so  absurd 
that  the  very  objections  to  it  deaorre  pity. 
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Not  only  do  we  know  this  or  that  through 
txperiencBy  but  we  originally  know  nothing 
at  aU  except  through  experience^  and  by 
mean*  of  experience^  and  in  this  sense  the 
whole  of  oar  knowledge  consists  of  the 
data  of  experience.  These  data  become 
i  priori  principles  when  we  become  oon- 
seioQS  of  them  as  necessary^  and  thus 
every  datam,  be  its  import  what  it  may, 
may  be  raised  to  that  dignity,  inasmuch 
as  the  distinction  between  a  priori  and  h 
poeteriori  data  is  not  at  all,  as  many  people 
may  have  imagined,  one  originally  cleaving 
to  the  data  themselves,  bat  is  a  distinction 
made  solely  with  respect  to  our  knowing^ 
and  the  kind  of  our  knowledge  of  these 
data,  so  that  every  datum  which  is  merely 
historical  for  me — i.  e.  a  datum  of  experi- 
ence— beeomes,  notwithstanding,  an  a  pri' 
ori  principle  as  soon  as  I  arrive,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  insight  into  its 
io  temal  n  ecessity •  Now,  howeyer ,  i t  m  ust 
in  all  cases  be  possible  to  recognize  every 
natural  phenomenon  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  for,  if  there  is  no  chance  in  nature 
at  all,  there  can  likewise  be  no  origi- 
nal phenomenon  of  Nature  fortuitous  ;  ou 
the  contrary,  for  the  very  reason  that  Na- 
ture is  a  system,  there  must  be  a  neoes- 
9aiy  connection  for  everything  that  happens 
or  cornea  to  pass  in  it,  in  some  principle 
embracing  the  whole  of  Nature.  Insight 
into  this  internal  necessity  of  all  natural 
phenomena  becomes,  of  course,  still  more 
complete,  as  soon  as  we  reflect  that  there  is 
BO  real  system  which  is  not,  at  the  same 
time,  an  organic  whole.  For  if,  in  an  or- 
ganic whole,  all  things  mutually  bear  and 
sapport  each  other,  then  this  organisation 
must  have  existed  as  a  whole  previous  to 
its  parto — the  whole  could  not  have  arisen 
from  the  parts,  but  the  parts  must  have 
arisen  out  of  the  whole.  It  is  not,  there' 
fore,  WB  KKOw  Nature^  but  Nature  is,  h 
priori,  that  is,  eyery thing  individual  in 
it  is  predetermined  by  the  whole  or  by  the 
idea  of  a  Nature  generally.  But  if  Nature 
it  a  priori,  then  it  must  be  possible  to  re- 
cognize it  as  something  that  is  a  priori, 
and  this  is  really  the  meaning  of  our  af- 
firmation. 
Such  a  science,  like  eyery  other,  does 


not  deal  with  the  hypothetical,  or  the 
merely  probable,  but  depends  upon  the 
eyident  and  the  certain.  Now,  we  may  in- 
deed be  quite  certain  that  every  natural 
phenomenon,  through  whatever  number  of 
intermediate  links,  stands  in  connection 
with  the  last  conditions  of  a  Nature ;  the 
intermediate  links  themselves,  however, 
may  be  unknown  to  us,  and  still  lying  hid- 
den in  the  depths  of  Nature.  To  find  out 
these  links  is  the  work  of  experimental  re- 
search. Speculative  physics  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  show  the  need  of  these  inter- 
mediate links  ;*  but  as  every  new  discovery 
throws  us  back  upon  a  new  ignorance,  and 
while  one  knot  is  being  loosed  a  new  one 
is  being  tied,  it  is  conceiyable  that  the 
complete  discovery  of  all  the  intermediate 
links  in  the  chain  of  Nature,  and  there- 
fore also  our  science  itself,  is  an  infinite 
task.  Nothing,  however,  has  more  im- 
peded the  infinite  progress  of  this  sci- 
ence than  the  arbitrariness  of  the  fic- 
tions by  which  the  want  of  profound  in- 
sight was  so  long  doomed  to  be  concealed. 
This  fragmentary  nature  of  our  knowledge 
becomes  apparent  only  when  we  separate 
what  is  merely  hypothetical  from  the  pure 
out-come  of  science,  and  thereupon  set 
out  to  collect  the  fragments  of  the  great 
whole  of  Nature  again  into  a  system.  It 
is,  therefore,  conceivable  that  speculative 
physics  (the  soul  of  real  experiment)  has, 
in  all  time,  been  the  mother  of  all  great 
discoveries  in  Nature. 

V. 

or  a  sTSTxx  or  spbculahvb  fhysics  gkne- 

RALLT. 

Hitherto  the  idea  of  speculative  physics 
has  been  deduced  and  developed;  it  is 
another  business  to  show  how  this  idea 
must  be  realized  and  actually  carried  out. 

The  author,  for  this  purpose,  would  at 

*  Thus,  for  example,  it  becomes  very  clear 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  inquiry,  that, 
in  order  to  render  the  dynamic  organization  of 
the  Universe  evident  in  all  its  parts,  we  still 
lack  that  central  phenomenon  of  which  Bacon 
already  speaks,  which  certainly  lies  in  Nature, 
but  has  not  yet  been  extracted  from  it  by  ex- 
periment [Remark  of  the  Original.  Compare 
below,  third  note  to  '*  General  Remark." 
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onoe  refer  to  his  OutlineB  of  a  System  of 
Natural  Philosopb  jj  if  he  had  not  reason  to 
suspect  that  many  even  of  those  who  might 
consider  those  Outlines  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention, would  oome  to  it  with  certain  pre- 
conceived ideasy  which  he  has  not  pre- 
supposed, and  which  he  does  not  desire  to 
have  pre-supposed. 

The  causes  which  may  render  an  insight 
into  the  tendency  of  those  Outlines  difficult, 
are  (exclusive  of  defects  of  style  and  ar- 
rangement) mainly,  the  following : 

1.  That  many  persons,  misled  perhaps 
by  the  word  Natural  PhiloBaphy,  expect  to 
find  transcendental  deductions  from  nat- 
ural phenomena,  such  as,  in  different  frag- 
ments, exist  elsewhere,  and  will  regard 
natural  philosophy  generally  as  a  part  of 
transcendental  philosophy,  whereas  it  forms 
a  science  altogether  peculiar,  altogether 
different  from,  and  independent  of,  every 
other. 

2.  That  the  notions  of  dynamical  physios 
hitherto  diffused,  are  very  different  from, 
and  partially  at  variance  with,  those  which 
the  author  lays  down.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  modes  of  representation  which  several 
persons,  whose  business  is  really  mere  ex- 
periment, have  figured  to  themselves  in 
this  connection ;  for  example,  where  they 
suppose  it  to  be  a  dynamical  explanation^ 
when  they  reject  a  galvanic  fluid,  and  ac- 
cept instead  of  it  certain  vibrations  in  the 
metals ;  for  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
observe  that  they  have  understood  nothing 
of  the  matter,  will  revert,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  their  previous  representations, 
which  were  made  for  them.  I  speak  of 
the  modes  of  representation  which  have 
been  put  into  philosophic  heads  by  Kant, 
and  which  may  be  mainly  reduced  to  this : 
that  we  see  in  matter  nothing  but  the  oc- 
cupation of  space  in  definite  degrees,  in 
all  difference  of  matter,  therefore,  only 
mere  difference  of  occupation  of  space  (i. 
e.  density,)  in  all  dynamic  (qualitative) 
changes,  only  mere  changes  in  the  relation 
of  the  repelling  and  attracting  forces. 
Now,  according  to  this  mode  of  represen- 

*  tation,  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are 
looked  at  only  on  their  lowest  plane,  and 
the  dynamical  physics  of  these  philoso 


phers  begin  precisely  at  the  point  where 
they  ought  properly  to  leave  off.  It  is  in- 
deed certain  that  the  last  result  of  every 
dynamical  process  is  a  changed  degree  of 
occupation  of  space — ^that  is,  a  changed 
density;  inasmuch,  now,  as  the  dy- 
namical process  of  Nat  ore  is  one,  and 
the  individual  dynamical  prooesses  are 
only  shreds  of  the  one  fundamental  pro- 
cess—  even  magnetic  and  electric  phe- 
nomena, viewed  from  this  stand-point, 
will  be,  not  actions  of  particular  materials, 
but  changes  in  the  constitution  of  matter 
itself ;  and  as  this  depends  upon  the  mu- 
tual action  of  the  fundamental  forces,  at 
last,  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  fund- 
amental forces  themselves.  We  do  not 
indeed  deny  that  these  phenomena  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  manifestation  are 
changes  in  the  relation  of  the  princi- 
ples themselves ;  we  only  deny  that  these 
changes  are  nothing  more ;  on  the  eontrarr, 
we  are  convinced  that  this  so-called  dynam- 
mical  principle  is  too  superficial  and  defec- 
tive a  basis  of  explanation  for  all  Nature's 
phenomena,  to  reach  the  real  depth  and 
manifoldness  of  natural  phenomena,  inas- 
much as  by  means  of  it,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
qualitative  change  of  matter  a»  anch  is  cod- 
structible  (for  change  of  density  is  only  the 
external  phenomenon  of  a  higher  change). 
To  adduce  proof  of  this  asaertioa  is  noi 
incumbent  upon  us,  till,  from  the  opposite 
side,  that  principle  of  explanation  is  shovn 
by  actual  fact  to  exhaust  Nature,  and  the 
great  chasm  is  filled  up  between  that  kind 
of  dynamical  philosophy  and  the  empiri- 
cal attainments  of  physics  —  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  regard  to  the  very  different  kiDd» 
of  effects  exhibited  by  simple  substances— 
a  thing  which,  let  us  say  at  once,  we  coo* 
sider  to  be  impossible. 

We  may  therefore  bo  permitted,  in  the 
room  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  dynamic 
mode  of  representation,  to  piaee  our  ovn 
without  further  remark — a  procedure  which 
will  no  doubt  olearly  show  wherein  the 
latter  differs  from  the  former,  and  by  wbi^b 
of  the  two  the  Doctrine  of  Nature  maj 
most  certainly  be  raised  to  a  Science  of 
Nature. 
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VI. 

INTBRKAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STSTSX  OP 
SPSCUIiATiyX    PHT8ICS. 

1. 

An  inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  spec- 
olative  physios  must  he  preceded  hy  in- 
quiries into  the  distinction  hetween  the 
speoalatiye  and  the  empirical  generally. 
Tiiis  depends  mainly  apon  the  conyiction 
that  hetween  empiricism  and  theory  there 
is  snoh  a  complete  opposition  that  there 
can  he  no  third  thing  in  which  the  two 
may  he  united;  that,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  Experimental  Science  is  a  mongrel  idea, 
which  implies  no  connected  thought,  or 
rather,  which  cannot  he  thought  at  all. 
What  is  pure  empiricism  is  not  science, 
&nd,  vice  versd,  what  is  science  is  not  em- 
piricism. This  is  not  said  for  the  purpose 
of  at  all  depreciating  empiricism,  hut 
is  meant  to  ezhihit  it  in  its  true  and 
proper  light.  Pure  empiricism,  he  its  oh- 
jeet  what  it  may,  is  history  (the  ahsolute 
opposite  of  theory),  and,  oonyersely,  his- 
tory alone  is  empiricism.* 

Physios,  as  empiricism,  are  nothing  hut 
a  collection  of  facts,  of  accounts  of  what 
has  heen  ohserred — ^what  has  happened 
ander  natural  or  artificial  Circumstances, 
lo  what  we  at  present  designate  physics, 
empiricism  and  science  run  riot  together, 
uid  for  that  yery  reason  they  are  neither 
oae  thing  nor  another. 

Our  aim,  in  yiew  of  this  ohjeot,  is  to 
separate  science  and  empiricism  as  soul 
ud  hody,  and  by  admitting  nothing  into 
science  which  is  not  susceptible  of  an  a  prt- 
oH  construction,  to  strip  empiricism  of  all 
theory,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  naked- 
ness. 

The  opposition  between  empiricism  and 
science  rests  therefore  upon  this :  that  the 

*  If  only  those  warm  panegyrists  of  em- 
piricism, who  exalt  it  at  the  expense  of 
science,  did  not,  true  to  the  idea  or  empiri- 
cism, try  to  palm  off  upon  us  as  empiricism 
wir  own  judgments,  and  what  they  have  put 
into  nature,  and  imposed  upon  objects ;  for 
*^'>fh  many  persons  think  they  can  talk 
About  it,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  belonging 
to  It  than  many  imagine — to  eliminate  purely 
ttie  accomplished  from  Nature,  and  to  state  it 
^»th  the  same  fidelity  with  which  it  has  been 
eUounated.-.iicmarib  of  the  Original. 


former  regards  its  object  in  being — as  some- 
thing already  prepared  and  accomplished ; 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  yiews  its  ob- 
ject in  becoming^  and  as  something  that 
has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  As  science 
cannot  set  out  from  anything  that  is  a 
product — that  is,  a  thing — it  must  set  out 
from  the  unconditioned ;  the  first  inquiry 
of  speculatiye  physics  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  unconditioned  in  natural  science. 

2. 

As  this  inquiry  is,  in  the  Outlines,  de- 
duced from  the  highest  principles,  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  merely  an 
illustration  of  those  inquiries : 

Inasmuch  as  eyery thing  of  which  we  can 
say  that  it  ts,  is  of  a  conditioned  nature, 
it  is  only  being  itself  that  can  be  the  un- 
conditioned. But  seeing  that  indiyidual 
being,  as  a  conditioned,  can  be  thought 
only  tL^  a  particular  limitation  of  the  pro- 
dttctiye  actiyity  (the  sole  and  last  sub- 
strate of  all  reality)  being  itself  is 
thought  as  the  same  productiye  actiyity 
in  its  unlimitednessM  For  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  therefore,  nature  is  originally 
only  productiyity,  and  from  this  as  its 
.principle  science  must  set  out. 

So  long  as  we  know  the  totality  of  ob- 
jects only  as  the  sum  of  being,  this  totality 
is  a  mere  world — that  is,  a  mere  product 
for  us.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible 
in  the  science  of  Nature  to  rise  to  a  higher 
idea  than  that  of  being,  if  all  permanence 
(which  is  thought  in  the  idea  of  being) 
were  not  deoeptiye,  and  really  a  continu- 
ous and  uniform  reproduction. 

In  so  far  as  we  regard  the  totality  of 
objects  not  merely  as  a  product,  but  at 
the  same  time  necessarily  as  productiye,  it 
rises  into  Nature  for  us,  and  this  identity 
qf  the  product  and  the  productivity,  and 
this  alone  is  implied,  eyen  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  language  by  the  idea  of  Nature. 

Nature  as  a  mere  product  {natura  na- 
turata)  we  call  Nature  as  object  (with  this 
alone  all  empiricism  deals).  Nature  as 
productiyity  {natura  naturans)  we  call 
Nature  as  subject  (with  this  alone  all  the- 
ory deals). 

As  the  object  is  neyer  unconditioned, 
something  absolutely  non-objeotiye  must 
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be  pat  into  Nature ;  this  abBolutel j  non- 
objective  is  nothing  else  but  that  original 
produotiyity  of  Nature.  In  the  ordinary 
view  it  vanishes  in  the  product :  conversely 
in  the  philosophic  view  the  product  van- 
ishes in  the  productivity. 

Such  identity  of  the  product  and  the 
productivity  in  the  original  conception  of 
Nature  is  expressed  by  the  ordinary  views 
of  Nature  as  a  whole,  which  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  itself,  and  is  in  its 
duplicity  (which  goes  through  all  phenom- 
ena) again  identical.  Furthermore,  with 
this  idea  the  identity  of  the  Real  and  the 
Ideal  agrees — an  identity  which  is  thought 
in  the  idea  of  every  product  of  Nature, 
and  in  view  of  which  alone  the  nature  of 
art  can  be  placed  in  opposition  thereto. 
For  whereas  in  art  the  idea  precedes  the 
act — the  execution — in  Nature  idea  and 
act  are  rather  contemporary  and  one ;  the 
idea  passes  immediately  over  into  the 
product,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

This  identity  is  cancelled  by  the  em- 
pirical view,  which  sees  in  Nature  only  the 
effect  (although  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual wandering  of  empiricism  into  the 
field  of  science,  we  have,  even  in  purely 
empirical  physics,  maxims  which  presup- 
pose an  idea  of  Nature  as  subject — as,  for 
example.  Nature  chooses  the  shortest  way ; 
Nature  is  sparing  in  causes  and  lavish  in 
effects);  it  is  also  cancelled  by  specula- 
tion, which  looks  only  at  catue  in  Nature* 

3. 

We  can  say  of  Nature  as  object  that  it 
u,  not  of  Nature  as  subject ;  for  this  is 
being  or  productivity. 

This  absolute  productivity  must  pass 
over  into  an  empirical  nature.  In  the  idea 
of  absolute  productivity,  is  the  thought  of 
an  ideal  infinity.  The  ideal  infinity  must 
become  an  empirical  one. 

But  empirical  infinity  is  an  infinite  be- 
coming. Every  infinite  series  is  but  the 
exhibition  of  an  intellectual  or  ideal  infin- 
ity. The  original  infinite  series  (the  ideal 
of  all  infinite  series)  is  that  wherein  our 
intellectual  inanity  evolves  itself,  vis.. 
Time.  The  activity  which  sustains  this 
series  is  the  same  as  that  which  sustains 
our   consciousness;    oonscioosness,  how- 


ever, is  continttous.  Time,  therefore,  as  the 
evolution  of  that  activity,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  composition.  Now,  as  all  other  in- 
finite  series  are  only  imitations  of  the 
originally  infinite  series.  Time,  no  infinite 
series  can  be  otherwise  than  continuous.  In 
the  original  evolution  the  retarding  agent 
(without  which  the  evolution  would  take 
place  with  infinite  rapidity)  is  nothing  but 
original  reflection;  the  necessity  of  re- 
flection upon  our  acting  in  every  organic 
phase  (continued  duplicity  in  identity)  is 
the  secret  stroke  of  art  whereby  our  being 
receives  permanence. 

Absolute  continuity,  therefore,  exists 
only  for  the  intuition,  but  not  for  the 
reflection.  Intuition  and  reflection  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  infinite  series 
is  continuous  for  the  productive  inlut- 
tion — interrupted  and  composite  for  the 
reflection.  It  is  on  this  eontr€uiictton  be- 
tween intuition  and  reflection  that  those 
sophisms  are  based,  in  wUieh  the  possibil- 
ity of  all  motion  is  contested,  and  which 
are  solved  at  every  successive  step  by  the 
productive  activity.  To  the  intuition,  for 
example,  the  action  of  gravity  takes  place 
with  perfect  continuity ;  to  the  reflection, 
by  fits  and  starts.  Hence  all  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  whereby  that  which  is  properly 
only  the  object  of  the  productive  intuition 
becomes  an  object  of  reflection,  are  really 
only  laws  for  the  reflection.  Hence  those 
fictitious  notions  of  mechanica,  the  atoms 
of  time  in  which  gravitation  acts,  the  law 
that  the  moment  of  solicitation  is  infinitely 
small,  because  otherwise  an  infinite  rapid- 
ity would  be  produced  in  finite  time,  &o., 
&c.  Hence,  finally,  the  assertion  that  in 
mathematics  no  infinite  aeries  can  really 
be  represented  as  continuous,  but  only  as 
advancing  by  fits  and  starts. 

The  whole  of  this  inquiry  into  the  op- 
position between  reflection  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  intuition,  serrea  only  to 
enable  us  to  deduce  the  general  statement 
that  in  all  productivity,  and  in  productiv- 
ity alone,  there  is  absolute  con/mutly— « 
statement  of  importance  in  the  considers* 
tion  of  the  whole  of  Nature;  inasmuch, 
for  example,  as  the  law  that  in  Nature 
there  is  no  leap,  that  there  is  a  continuity 
of  forms  in  it,  &c.,  is  confined  to  the  orig- 
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inal  prodaotiTiij  of  Natnre,  in  which 
e«rtftiiily  there  mast  be  oontinuit75  where- 
as from  the  stand-point  of  reflection  all 
things  most  appear  disconnected  and  with' 
out  continuity — placed  beside  each  other, 
as  it  were ;  we  must  therefore  admit  that 
both  parties  are  right ;  those»  namely ,  who 
assert  continuity  in  Nature — for  example, 
in  organic  Nature — ^no  less  than  those  who 
deny  it,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  difference  of  their  respective  stand- 
points ;  and  we  thereby,  at  the  name  time, 
arrive  at  the  distinction  between  dynam- 
ical and  atomistic  physics  ;  for,  as  will 
soon  become  apparent,  the  two  are  distin- 
guished only  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
oooapies  the  stand-point  of  intuition,  the 
latter  that  of  reflection. 

4. 

,  ■ 

These  general  principles  being  pre- 
supposed, we  shall  be  able,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, to  reach  our  aim^  and  make  an 
exposition  of  the  internal  organism  of  our 
system. 

(a)  In  the  idea  of  becoming,  we  think 
the  idea  of  gradualness.  But  an  absolute 
productiTity  will  exhibit  itself  empirically 
as  a  beooiaing  with  infinite  rapidity, 
whereby  there  results  nothing  real  for  the 
intuition. 

(Inasmuch  as  Nature  must  in  reality  be 
thought  as  engaged  in  infinite  evolution^ 
the  permanence,  the  resting  of  the  pro- 
dacts  of  Nature — ^the  organic  ones,  for 
instance— is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  abso- 
lute resting,  but  only  as  an  evolution  pro- 
ceeding with  infinitely  small  rapidity  or 
with  intfnite  tardiness.  But  hitherto  evo- 
lution, with  even  finite  rapidity,  not  to 
speak  of  infinitely  small  rapidity,  has  not 
been  constructed.) 

(6)  That  the  evolution  of  Nature  should 
take  place  with  finite  rapidity,  and  thus 
become  an  object  of  intuition,  is  not 
thinkable  without  an  original  limitation 
(a  being  limited)  of  the  productivity. 

(c)  But  if  Nature  be  absolute  productiv- 
ity, then  the  ground  of  this  limitation  may 
lie  outside  qfU*  Nature  is  originally  only 
productivity;  there  can,  thereforoy  be 
nothing  determined  in  this  productivity 


(all  determination  is  negation)  and  so 
products  can  never  be  reached  by  it.  If 
products  are  to  be  reached,  the  productiv- 
ity must  pass  from  being  undetermined  to 
being  determined — that  is,  it  must,  a» 
pure  productivity,  be  cancelled.  If  now 
the  ground  of  determination  of  productiv- 
ity lay  outside  of  Nature,  Nature  would  not 
be  originally  absolutely  productivity.  De- 
termination, that  is,  negation,  must  cer- 
tainly come  into  Nature;  but  this  negation, 
viewed  from  a  higher  stand-point,  must 
again  be  positivity. 

((2)  But  if  the  ground  of  this  limitation 
lies  within  Nature  itself,  then  Nature 
ceasea  to  be  pure  identity.  (Nature,  in 
so  far  aa  it  is  only  productivity,  is  pure 
identity,  and  there  is  in  it  absolutely 
nothing  capable  of  being*  distinguished. 
In  order  that  anything  may  be  distin- 
guished in  it,  its  identity  must  be  can- 
celled— Nature  must  not  be  identity,  but 
duplicity.) 

Nature  must  originally  be  an  object  to 
itself;  this  change  of  the  pure  subject 
into  a  self-object  is  unthinkable  without 
an  original  sundering  in  Nature  itself. 

This  duplicity  cannot  therefore  be  fur- 
ther deduced  physically ;  for,  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  Nature  generally,  it  is  the 
principle  of  all  physical  explanation,  and 
all  physical  explanation  can  only  have  for 
its  aim  the  reduction  of  all  the  antitheses 
which  appear  in  Nature  to  that  origi- 
nal antithesis  in  the  heart  of  Nature, 
which  does  not,  however,  itself  appear* 
Why  is  there  no  original  phenomenon  of 
Nature  without  this  duplicity,  if  in  Nature 
all  things  are  not  mutually  subject  and  ob- 
ject to  each  other  ad  infinitum,  and  Nature 
even,  in  its  origin,  at  once  product  and 
productive  ? 

(e)  If  Nature  is  originally  duplicity, 
there  must  be  opposite  tendencies  even  in 
the  original  productivity  of  Nature.  (The 
positive  tendency  must  be  opposed  by 
another,  which  is,  as  it  were,  an ti -produc- 
tive— ^retarding  production ;  not  as  the 
contradictory,  but  as  the  negative — the 
really  opposite  of  the  former.)  It  is  only 
then  that,  in  spite  of  its  being  limited, 
there  is  no  passivity  in  Nature,  when  even 
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that  which  limits  it  is  again  positive,  and 
its  original  duplicity  is  a  contest  ol  really 
opposite  tendencies* 

(/)  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  product, 
these  opposite  tendencies  must  ooncor* 
Bat  as  they  are  supposed  equal,  (for  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  them  unequal,) 
wherever  they  meet  they  will  annihilate 
each  other ;  the  product  is  therefore  :s  0, 
and  once  more  no  product  is  reached. 

This  inevitable,  though  hitherto  not  very 
closely  remarked  contradiction  (namely, 
that  a  product  can  arise  only  through  the 
concurrence  of  opposite  tendencies,  while 
at  the  same  time  these  opposite  tendencies 
mutually  annihilate  each  other)  is  capable 
of  being  solved  only  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  There  is  absolutely  no  wbsistence  of 
a  product  thinkable,  ioWumt  a  continual 
process  of  being  reproduced.  The  product 
must  be  thought  as  annihilated  at  every 
step^  and  at  every  step  reproduced  anew* 
We  do  not  really  see  the  subsisting  of  a 
product,  but  only  the  continual  process  of 
being  reproduced* 

(It  is  of  course  very  conceivable  how  the 

series    1 — l+I — 1 on  to  infinity  is 

thought  as  equal  neither  to  1  nor  to  0. 
The  reason  however  why  tiiis  series  is 
thought  as  ss}  lies  deeper*  There  is  one 
absolute  magnitude  (^^l),  which,  though 
continually  annihilated  in  this  series,  con- 
tinually recurs,  and  by  this  recurrence 
produces,  not  itself,  but  the  mean  between 
itself  and  nothing. — Nature,  as  object,  is. 
that  which  comes  to  pass  in  such  an  in- 
finite series,  and  is  ss  a  fraction  of  the 
original  unit,  to  which  the  never  cancelled 
duplicity  supplies  the  numerator.) 

{g)  If  the  subsistence  of  the  product  is 
a  continual  process  of  being  reproduced, 
then  all  persistence  also  is  only  in  nature* 
as  object;  in  nature  as  subject  there  is 
only  infinite  activity* 

The  product  is  originally  nothing  but  a 
mere  point,  a  mere  limit,  and  it  is  only 
from  Nature's  combatting  against  this 
point  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  raised  to  a 
full  sphere — to  a  product*  (Suppose,  for 
illustration,  a  stream;  it  is  pure  identity; 
where  it  meets  resistance,  there  is  formed 
a  whirlpool ;  this  whirlpool  is  not  anything 


abiding,  but  something  that  every  moment 
vanishes,  and  every  moment  springs  up 
anew* — In  Nature  there  is  originally  noth- 
ing distinguishable ;  all  products  are,  so  to 
apeak,  still  in  solution,  and  invisible  in  the 
universal  productivity*  It  is  only  when 
retarding  points  are  given,  that  they  are 
thrown  off  and  advance  out  of  the  univer- 
sal identity* — At  every  such  point  the 
stream  breaks  (the  productivity  is  anni- 
hilated), but  at  every  step  there  comes  a 
new  wave  which  fills  up  the  sphere). 

The  philosophy  of  nature  has  not  to  ex- 
plain the  productive  (side)  of  nature ;  for  if 
it  does  not  posit  this  as  in  nature  originally, 
it  will  never  bring  it  into  nature.  It  has 
to  explain  the  permanent*  But  the  fact 
that  anything  should  become  permanent  in 
nature,  can  itself  receive  its  explanation 
only  from  that  contest  of  nature  against 
all  permanence*  The  products  would  ap- 
pear as  mere  points,  if  nature  did  not  give 
them  extension  and  depth  by  its  own  pres- 
sure, and  the  products  themselves  would 
last  only  an  instant,  if  nature  did  not  at 
every  instant  crowd  up  against  them* 

{h)  This  seeming  product,  which  is  re- 
produoed  at  every  step,  cannot  be  a 
really  infinite  product ;  for  otherwise  pro- 
ductivity would  actually  exhaust  itself  in  it; 
in  like  manner  it  cannot  be  a  finite  pro- 
duct ;  for  it  is  the  foroe  of  the  whole  of 
nature  that  pours  itself  into  it.  It  must 
tiierefore  be  at  once  infinite  and  finite ;  it 
must  be  only  seemingly  finite,  but  in  in- 
finite development* 

The  point  at  which  this  product  origi- 
nally comes  in«  is  the  universal  point  of 
retardation  in  nature,  the  point  irom  which 
all  evolution  in  nature  begins.  But  in 
nature,  as  it  is  evolved,  this  point  lies  not 
here  or  there,  but  everywhere  where  there 
is  a  product* 

This  product  is  a  finite  one,  but  as  the 
infinite  productivity  of  nature  concentrates 
itself  in  it,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
finite development. — And  thus  graduallj, 
and  through  all  the  foregoing  intermediate 
links,  we  have  arrived  at  the  construction 
of  that  infinite  becoming — ^the  empirical 
exhibition  of  an  ideal  infinity* 
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We  behold  in  what  is  oalled  nature  (i.  e. 
in  this  assemblage  of  individaal  objects), 
not  the  primal  product  itself,  bat  its  erola- 
tion,  (hence  the  point  of  retardation  can- 
not  remain  oru.) — ^By  what  means  ihu  ct- 
olation  is  again  absolutely  retarded,  which 
most  happen,  if  we  are  to  arriye  at  a  fixed 
product,  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Bat  through  this  product  an  original  in- 
finity eTolyes  itself ;  this  infinity  can  never 
deereaae.  The  magnitude  which  eyolves 
itself  in  an  infinite  serite,  is  still  infinite 
at  every  point  of  the  line ;  and  thus  nature 
will  be  still  infinite  at  every  point  of  the 
evolution. 

There  is  only  one  original  point  of  re- 
tardation to  produetivity ;  but  any  num- 
ber of  points  of  retardation  to  evolution 
may  be  thought.  Every  such  point  is 
marked  for  us  by  a  product :  but  at  every 
point  of  the  evolution  nature  is  still  in- 
finite ;  therefore  nature  is  still  infinite  in 
every  product,  and  in  every  one  lies  the 
germ  of  a  universe.* 

(The  question,  by  what  menas  the  infin- 
ite tendency  is  retarded  in  the  product,  is 
Btill  unanswered.  The  original  retarda- 
tion in  the  productivity  of  nature,  explains 
only  why  the  evolution  takes  place  with 
finite  rapidity,  but  not  why  it  takes  place 
with  infinitely  small  rapidity.) 

(i)  The  product  evolves  itself  ad  infinir 
l«m*  In  this  evolution,  therefore,  nothing 
oan  happen,  which  is  not  already  a  pro- 
daot  (synthesis),  and  which  might  not  di- 
vide up  into  new  factors,  each  of  these 
again  having  its  factors. 

Thus  even  by  an  analysis  pursued  ad 
infinitum^  we  could  never  arrive  at  any- 
thing in  nature  which  should  be  absolutely 
simple. 

{k)  If  however  we  suppose  the  evolution 
as  completed,  (although  it  never  can  be 

*  A  travikller  in  Italy  makes  the  remark 

that  the  whole  history  of  the  world  may  be 
demonstrated  OQ  the  great  obelisk  at  Rome; 
so,  likewise,  in  every  product  of  Nature. 
^^ery  mineral  body  is  a  fragment  of  the 
aimafs  of  the  earth.  But  what  is  the  earth  1 
Its  history  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  whole  of  Nature,  and  so  passes  from  the 
foMil  through  the  whole  of  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic Nature,  till  it  culminates  in  the.  history 
of  the  universe— one  chain. — Remark  of  the 


completed,)  still  the  evolution  could  not 
stop  at  anything  which  was  a  product,  but 
only  at  the  purely  productive. 

The  question  arises,  whether  a  final, 
such  that  it  is  no  longer  a  substrate, 
but  the  cause  of  all  substrate,  no 
longer  a  product,  but  absolutely  produc- 
tive— ^we  will  not  say  octwrSi  for  that  is 
unthinkable,  but— oan  at  least  be  proved 
in  experience. 

(i)  Inasmuch  as  it  bears  the  character 
of  the  unoonditioned,  it  would  have  to  ex- 
hibit itself  as  something,  which,  although 
itself  not  in  space,  is  still  the  principle  of 
all  occupation  of  space. 

What  occupies  space  is  not  matter,  for 
matter  is  the  occupied  space  itself.  That, 
therefore,  which  occupies  space  cannot  be 
matter.  Only  that  which  is,  is  in  space, 
not  bemg  itself • 

It  is  self-evident  that  no  positive  exter- 
nal intuition  is  possible  of  that  which  is 
not  in  space.  It  would  therefore  have  to 
be  capable  of  being  exhibited  negatively. 
This  happens  in  the  following  manner : 

That  which  is  in  space,  is,  as  such, 
mechanically  and  chemically  destructible. 
That  which  is  not  destructible  either  me- 
chanically or  chemically  must  therefore 
lie  outside  of  space.  But  it  is  only  the 
final  ground  of  all  quality  that  has  any- 
thing of  this  nature ;  for  although  one  qual- 
ity may  be  extinguished  by  another,  this 
can  nevertheless  only  happen  in  a  third 
product,  G,  for  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  which  A  and  B,  (the  opposite 
factors  of  0,)  must  continue  to  act. 

But  this  indestructible  (somewhat), 
which  is  thinkable  only  as  pure  intensity, 
is,  as  the  cause  of  all  substrate,  at  the 
same  time  the  principle  of  divisibility  ad 
tn/lm/«m.  (A  body,  divided  ad  infiMium 
still  occupies  space  in  the  same  degree 
with  its  smallest  part.) 

That,  therefore,  which  is  purely  produc- 
tive without  being  a  product,  is  but  the 
final  ground  of  quality.  But  every  quality 
is  a  determinate  one,  whereas  productivity 
is  originally  indeterminate.  In  the  quali- 
ties, therefore,  productivity  appears  as  al- 
ready retarded,  and  as  it  appears  most 
original  in  them  generally,  it  appears  in 
them  most  originally  retarded. 
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This  is  the  point  at  which  our  mode  of 
eonoeptiott  divergee  from  those  of  the  enr- 
rently  so-called  dynamical  physies. 

Oar  assertion,  briefly  stated,  is  this : — 
If  the  infinite  evolfitien  of  nature  were 
completed  (which  is  impossible)  it  would 
separate  up  into  original  and  simple  ac- 
tions, or,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
into  eimple  productiTities.  Our  assertion 
therefore  is  not :  There  are  in  nature  such 
simple  actions;  bat  only,  they  are  the 
ideal  grounds  of  the  explanation  of  qual- 
ity. These  enteUchiea  cannot  actually  be 
shown,  they  do  not  exist;  we  have  not 
therefore  to  explain  here  anything  more 
than  is  asserted,  namely,  that  such  original 
productivities  must  be  thought  as  the 
grounds  of  the  explanation  of  all  quality. 
This  proof  is  as  follows : 

The  affirmation  that  nothing  which  is  in 
space,  that  is,  that  nothing  at  all  is 
mechanically  simple,  requires  no  demon- 
stration. That,  therefore,  which  is  in  re- 
ality simple,  cannot  be  thought  as  in  space, 
but  must  be  thought  as  outside  of  space. 
But  outside  of  space  only  pure  intensity  is 
thought.  This  idea  of  pure  intensity  is 
expressed  by  the  idea  of  action.  It  is  not 
the  product  of  this  action  that  is  simple, 
but  the  action  itself  abstracted  from  the 
product,  and  it  must  be  simple  in  order  that 
the  product  may  be  divisible  ad  infinitum. 
For  although  the  parts  are  near  vanishing, 
the  intensity  must  still  remain.  And  this 
pure  intensity  is  what,  even  in  infinite  di- 
visibility, sustains  the  substrate. 

If,  therefore,  the  assertion  that  affirms 
something  simple  as  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
planation of  quality  is  atomistic,  then  our 
philosophy  is  atomistic.  But,  inasmuch 
as  it  places  the  simple  in  s6mething  that 
is  only  productive  without  being  a  pro- 
duct, it  is  dynamiccU  atamisties. 

This  much  is  clear,  that  if  we  admit  an 
absolute  division  of  nature  into  its  factors, 
the  last  (thing)  that  remains  over,  must  be 
something,  which  absolutely  defies  all  di- 
vision, that  is,  the  simple.  But  the  sim- 
ple can  be  thought  only  as  dynamical, 
and  as  such  it  is  not  in  space  at  all  (it 
designates  only  what  is  thought  as  alto- 
gether outside  of  space-ocenpation) ;  there 
iM  therefore  no  intuition  of  it  possible,  ex- 


cept through  its  product.  In  like  mannei^ 
there  is  no  measure  for  it  given  but  its 
product.  For  to  pure  thought  it  is  the 
mere  origin  of  the  product  (as  the  point  is 
only  the  origin  of  the  line),  in  one  word 
pure  enteUchy.  But  that  which  is  known, 
not  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  product,  is 
known  altogether  empirically.  If,  there- 
fore, every  original  quality,  as  quality 
(not  as  substrate,  in  which  quality 
merely  inheres),  must  be  thought  as  pure 
intensity,  pare  action,  then  qualities  gen- 
erally are  only  the  absolutely  empirical  in 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  of  which  no  con- 
struction is  possible,  and  in  respect  to 
which  there  remains  nothing  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  save  the  proof  that  they 
are  the  absolute  limit  of  its  constmction. 

The  question  in  reference  to  the  ground 
of  quality  posits  the  evolution  of  nature 
as  completed,  that  is,  it  posits  something 
merely  thought,  and  therefore  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  an  ideal  ground  of  expla- 
nation. This  question  adopts  the  stand- 
point of  reflection  (on  the  product),  where- 
as genuine  dynamics  always  remain  on  the 
stand-point  of  intuition. 

(It  must  here,  however,  be  at  once  re- 
marked that  if  the  ground  of  the  explana- 
tion of  quality  is  conceived  as  an  ideal 
one,  the  question  only  regards  the  explana- 
tions of  quality,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thongbt 
as  absolute.  There  is  no  question,  for  in- 
stance, of  quality,  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
itself  in  the  dynamical  process.  For  qual- 
ity, so  far  as  it  is  relative,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  [not  merely  ideal,  but  actually 
real]  ground  of  explanation  and  determin- 
ation ;  quality  in  that  case  is  determined 
by  its  opposite,  with  which  it  is  placed  in 
conflict,  and  this  antithesis  is  itself  again 
determined  by  a  higher  antithesis,  and  so 
on  back  into  infinity ;  so  that,  if  this  uni- 
versal organization  could  dissolve  itself,  all 
matter  likewise  would  sink  back  into  dy- 
namical inactivity,  that  is,  into  absolute 
defect  of  quality.  (Quality  is  a  higher 
power  of  matter,  to  which  the  latter  ele- 
vates itself  by  reciprocity.)  It  is  demon- 
strated in  the  sequel  that  the  dynamical 
process  is  a  limited  one  for  each  individual 
sphere ;  because  it  is  only  thereby  that 
definite  points  of  relation  for  the  detenn- 
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instion  of  quality  arise*  This  IhnHation 
of  the  dynamical  process^  that  is^  the 
proper  determination  of  qoallty,  takes 
place  by  means  of  no  force  other  than  that 
by  which  the  eyolution  is  uniTersally  and 
absolutely  limited^  and  this  negative  ele- 
ment is  the  only  one  in  things  that  is  inh 
dirisible,  and  mastered  by  nothing. — The 
absolute  relativity  of  all  quality  may  be 
shown  from  the  electric  relation  of  bodies, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  body  that  is  posi- 
tive with  one  is  negative  with  another, 
and  conversely.  But  we  might  now 
henceforth  abide  by  the  statement  (which 
is  also  laid  down  in  the  Outlines) :  All  qual- 
ity is  electricity,  and  conversely,  the  elec- 
tricity of  a  body  is  also  its  quality,  (for  all 
difference  oi  quality  is  equal  to  difference 
of  electricity,  and  all  [chemical}  quality  is 
reducible  to  electricity). — Everything  that 
is  sensible  for  us  (sensible  in  the  nar- 
rower acceptation  of  the  term,  as  colors, 
taste,  Ac),  is  doubtless  sensible  to  us 
only  through  electricity,  and  the  only  im- 
mediately  sensible  (element)  would  then 
be  electricity,*  a  conclusion  to  which  the 
universal  duality  of  every  sense  leads  us 
independently,  inasmuch  as  in  Nature  there 
is  properly  only  one  dualty.  In  galvanism, 
sensibility,  as  a  reagent,  reduces  all  qual- 
ity of  bodies,  for  which  it  is  a  reagent  to 
an  original  difference.  All  bodies  which, 
in  a  chain,  at  all  affect  the  sense  of  taste 
or  that  of  sight,  be  their  differences  ever 
so  greatj  are  either  alkaline  or  acid,  excite 
a  negative  or  positive  shock,  and  here  they 
always  appear  as  active  in  a  higher  than 
the  merely  chemical  power» 

Quality  considered  as  absolute  is  incon- 
struotible,  because  quality  generally  is  not 
anything  absolute,  and  there  is  no  other 
quality  at  all,  sate  that  which  bodies 
show  mutually  in  relation  to  each  others 
and  all  quantity  is  something  in  virtue  of 
which  the  body  is,  so  to  speak,  raised 
above  itself. 

All  hitherto  attempted  oonstrnotion  of 


*  Volta  already  ssks,  with  reference  to  the 
aflfectiou  of  the  tenses  by  galvanism^**  Might 
not  the  electric  fluid  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  flftTora  ?  Might  it  not  be  the  cause  of 
•eolation  in  all  the  other  senses  1" — Remark  of 
Ike  Origimal. 


quality  reducea  itself  to  the  two  attempts  ; 
to  express  qualities  by  figures,  and  so,  for 
each  original  quality,  to  assume  a  partic- 
ular figure  in  Nature ;  or  else,  to  express 
quality  by  analytical  lormulsd  (in  which 
the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  sup- 
ply the  negative  and  positive  magnitudes.) 
'Xo  convince  oneself  of  the  futility  of  this 
attempt,  the  shortest  method  is  to  appeal 
to  the  emptiness  of  the  explanations  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Hence  we  limit  our- 
selves here  to  the  single  remark,  that 
through  the  construction  of  all  matter  out 
of  the  two  fundamental  forces,  different 
degrees  of  density  may  indeed  be  con- 
structed, but  oertainly  never  different  qual- 
ities as  qualities ;  for  although  all  dynam* 
ical  (qualitative)  changes  appear,  in  their 
lowest  stage,  as  changes  of  the  funda- 
mental forces,  yet  we  see  at  that  stage 
only  the  product  of  the  process — not  the 
process  itself— -xad  those  changes  are  tohat 
require  explanation^  and  the  ground  of  ex- 
planation must  therefore  certainly  be 
sought  in  something  higher. 

The  only  possible  ground  of  explanation 
for  quality  is  an  ideal  one  f  because  this 
ground  itself  presupposes  something 
purely  ideal.  If  any  one  inquire  into  the 
final  ground  of  quality,  he  transports  him* 
self  back  to  the  starting  point  of  Nature. 
But  where  is  this  starting  point?  and  does 
not  all  quality  consist  in  this,  that  matter 
is  prevented  by  the  general  concatenation 
from  reverting  into  its  originality  ? 

From  the  point  at  which  reflection  and 
intuition  separate,  a  separation,  be  it  re- 
marked, which  is  possible  only  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  evolutions  being  complete, 
physies  divide  into  the  two  opposite  direc- 
tions, into  which  the  two  systems,  the 
atomistic  and  the  dynamical,  have  been 
divided. 

The  dynamical  system  denies  the  abso- 
lute evolution  of  Nature,  and  passes  from 
Nature  as  synthesis  (i.  e.  Nature  as  sub- 
ject) to  Nature  as  evolution  (i.  e.  Nature 
as  object) ;  the  atomistic  system  passes 
from  the  evolution,  as  the  original,  to  Na- 
ture as  synthesis ;  the  former  passes  from 
the  stand-point  of  intuition  to  that  of  re- 
flection ;  the  latter  from  the  stand-point 
of  reflection  to  that  of  intuition. 
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Both  direetions  are  eqaallj  possible.  H 
the  onalyeis  only  is  right,  then  the  syn- 
thesis mast  be  capable  of  being  foand 
again  throagh  analysis,  just  as  the  analy- 
sis in  its  tarn  can  be  found  throagh  the 
synthesis.  Bat  whether  the  analysis  is 
correct  can  be  tested  only  by  the  fact  that 
we  can  pass  from  it  again  to  the  synthesis. 
The  synthesis  therefore  is,  and  continaes, 
the  absolutely  presupposed. 

The  problems  of  the  one  system  turn 
exactly  round  into  those  of  the  other; 
that  which,  in  atomieal  physics,  is  the 
cause  of  the  eompotitian  of  Nature  is,  in 
dynamical  physics,  that  which  €heck$  evo^ 
lution.  The  former  explains  the  composi- 
tion of  Nature  by  the  force  of  cohesion, 
whereby,  however,  no  continuity  is  ever 
introduced  into  it ;  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, explains  cohesion  by  the  continuity 
of  CTolntion.  (All  cohesion  is  originally 
only  in  the  productivity.) 

Both  nfstems  aei  out  from  something 
purdy  ideaL  Absolute  synthesis  is  as 
much  ^vLtely  ideal  as  absolute  analysis. 
The  Real  occurs  only  in  Nature  as  product ; 
but  Nature  is  not  product,  either  when 
thought  as  absolute  involution  or  as  abso- 
lute evolution;  product  is  what  is  con- 
tained between  the  two  extremes. 

The  first  problem  for  both  systems  is  to 
construct  the  product — i.  e.  that  wherein 
those  opposites  become  real.  Both  reckon 
with  purely  ideal  magpiitudes  so  long  as 
the  product  is  not  constructed  :  it  is  only 
in  the  directions  in  which  they  accomplish 
this  that  they  are  opposed.  Both  systems, 
as  far  as  they  have  to  deal  with  merely 
ideal  factors,  have  the  same  value,  and  the 
one  forms  the  test  of  the  other. — ^That 
which  is  concealed  in  the  depths  of  pro- 
ductive Nature  must  be  reflected  as  prod- 
uct in  Nature  as  Nature,  and  thus  the 
atomistic  system  must  be  the  continual 
reflex  of  the  dynamical.  In  the  Outlines, 
of  the  two  directions,  that  of  atomistic 
physics  has  been  chosen  intentionally.  It 
will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  science,  if  we  here  de- 
monstrate in  the  productivity  what  was 
there  shown  in  the  product* 

(m)  In  the  pure  productivity  of  Nature 
there  i*  abeolutely  nothing  dieHnguidutble 


except  duality;  U  is  only  productivUy 
dualized  in  iteelf^iat  givee  the  product. 

Inasmuch  as  the  absolute  productivity 
arrives  only  at  producing  per  <e,  not  at  the 
producing  of  a  determinate  [somewhat], 
the  tendency  of  Nature,  in  virtue  of  which 
product  is  arrived  at,  must  be  the  nega- 
tive  of  productivity. 

In  Nature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  real,  there 
can  no  more  be  productivity  without  a 
product,  than  a  product  without  productiv- 
ity. Nature  can  only  approximate  to  the 
two  extremes,  and  it  must  be  demonstrated 
thai  it  approximates  to  both. 

(a)  Pure  'productivity. passes  originally 
into  formlessness. 

Wherever  Nature  loses  itself  in  form- 
lessness, productivity  exhausts  itself  in  it. 
(This  18  what  we  express  when  we  talk  of 
a  becoming  latent.)---€onver8ely,  wherever 
the  form  predominates — i.  e.  wherever  the 
productivity  is  limited — ^the  productivity 
manifests  itself ;  it  appears,  not  as  a  (re- 
presentable)  product,  but  as  product  if  ity, 
although  passing  over  into  one  produet,  as 
in  the  phenomena  of  heat.  (The  idea  of 
imponderables  is  only  a  symbolic  one.) 

(^)  ff  productivity  passes  into  formless- 
nesSf  then^  objectively  considered^  it  is  the 
absolutely  formless* 

(The  boldness  of  the  atomieal  system 
has  been  very  imperfectly  comprehended. 
The  idea  which  prevails  in  it,  of  an  abso- 
lutely formless  [somewhat]  everywhere 
incapable  of  manifestation  as  determinate 
matter,  is  nothing  other  than  the  symbol 
of  nature  approximating  to  productivity. — 
The  nearer  to  productivity  the  nearer  to 
formlessness. 

(r)  Productivity  appears  as  produ/CtMly 
only  when  limits  are  set  to  it* 

That  which  is  everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing, is,  for  that  very  reason,  nowhere. — 
Productivity  is  fixed  only  by  limitation.^ 
Electricity  exists  only  at  that  point  at 
which  limits  are  g^ven,  and  it  is  only  a 
poverty  of  conception  that  would  look  for 
anything  else  in  its  phenomena  beyond  the 
phenomena  of  (limited)  productivity.^ 
The  condition  of  li^  is  an  aatithesie 
in  the  electric  and  galvanic,  as  well  as  in 
the  chemical,  process,  and  even  light 
which  comes  to  us  without  our  eoSpei*- 
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tion  (the  phenomeoom  of  produetivitj 
exerted  all  round  by  the  san)  presapposea 
that  antithesis.* 

{S)  It  is  only  limited  productivity  that 
give$  the  start  to  product*  (The  explana- 
tioa  of  product  mast  begin  at  the  origina^ 
tion  of  the  fixed  point  at  which  Uie  start 
is  made.)  The  eondiiion  of  ail  formor 
tion  ts  duality.  (This  is  the  more  pro- 
found signification  that  lies  in  Kant's 
construction  of  matter  from  opposite 
forces.) 

Electrical  phenomena  are  the  general 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  matter  uni- 
yersally. 

(^e)  In  Natwej  neither  pure  productivity 
nor  pure  product  can  ever  be  arrived  at» 

The  former  is  the  negation  of  all  prod- 
actj  the  latter  the  negation  of  all  produo- 
tivity. 

(Approximation  to  the  former  is  the  ab- 
solutely decomposible,  to  the  latter  the  ab- 
solutely indeoomposible,  of  the  atomistics. 
The  former  cannot  be  thought  without,  at 
the  same  time,  being  the  absolutely  inoom- 
posible,  the  latter  without,  at  the  same 
time,  being  the  absolutely  oomposible.) 

Nature  will  therefore  originally  be  the 
middle  [somewhat]  arising  out  of  the  two, 
and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  pro" 
ductivity  engaged  in  a  tramitian  into  prod- 
ucty  or  of  a  product  that  is  productive  ad 
infinitum.  We  hold  to  the  latter  defini- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  the  product  (the  fixed)  and 
that  of  the  productiTe  (the  free)  are  mu- 
tually opposed. 

Seeing  that  what  we  have  postulated  is 
already  product,  it  can,  if  it  is  productiTe 
at  all,  be  productive  only  in  a  determinate 
way*  But  determined  productivity  is 
(active)  formation*  That  third  [some- 
what] must  therefore  be  in  the  state  qf 
formation* 

*  According  to  the  foregoing  experiments, 
it  is  at  least  not  impossible  to  regard  the 
phenomena  of  light  and  those  of  electricity 
as  one»  since  in  the  prismatic  spectrum  the 
colors  may  at  least  be  considered  as  oppotites, 
and  the  white  light,  which  regularly  fallB  in 
the  middle,  be  regarded  as  the  indrflhrence- 
point;  and  for  reasons  of  analogy  one  is 
tempted  to  consider  thxB  construction  of  the 
phenomena  of  light  as  the  real  one. — Remark 
^tkeOrigHuU. 


But  the  product  is  supposed  to  be  pro-> 
duetive  ad  infinitum  (Uiat  transition  is 
never  absolutely  to  take  place);  it  will 
therefore  at  every  stage  be  productive  in  a 
determinate  way;  the  productivity  will 
remain,  but  not  the  product. 

(The  question  might  arise  how  a  transi- 
tion from  form  to  form  is  possible  at  all 
here,  when  no  form  is  fixed.  Still,  that 
momentary  forms  should  be  reached,  has 
already  been  rendered  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  evolution  cannot  take  place  with 
infinite  rapidity,  in  which  case,  therefore, 
for  every  step  at  least,  the  form  is  cer- 
tainly a  determinate  one.) 

The  product  will  appear  as  in  infinite 
metamorphosis. 

(From  the  stand-point  of  reflection,  aa 
continually  on  the  leap  from  fluid  to  solid, 
without  ever  reaidiing,  however,  'the  re- 
quired fonn.— Organisations  that  do  not 
live  in  the  grosser  element,  at  least  live  on 
the  deep  ground  of  the  aerial  sea — many 
pass  over,  by  metamorphoses,  from  one 
element  into  another ;  and  what  does  the 
animal,  whose  vitid  functions  almost  all 
consist  in  contractions,  appear  to  be,  other 
than  such  a  leap  ?) 

The  metamorphosis  will  not  possibly 
take  place  without  rule.  For  it  must  re- 
main within  the  original  antithesis,  and 
is  thereby  confined  within  limits .f 

(This  accordance  with  rule  will  expreae 
itself  solely  by  an  internal  relationship  of 
forms — a  relationship  which  again  is  not 
thinkable  without  an  archetype  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all,  and  which,  with  how- 
ever manifold  divergences,  they  neverthe- 
less all  express. 

But  even  with  such  a  product,  we  have 
net  that  which  we  were  in  quest  of — a 
product  whichj  while  productive  ad  infini- 
turn,  remains  the  same*  That  this  product 
should  remain  the  same  seems  unthink- 
able, because  it  is  not  thinkable  without 
an  absolute  checking  or  suppression  of  the 
productivity. — ^The  product  would  have  to 
be  checked,  as  the  productivity  was 
checked,  for  it  is  still  productive— HshedEcd 

t  Hence  wherever  the  antithesis  is  can- 
celled or  deranged,  tlie  metamorphosis  be- 
comes irregular.  For  what  is  disease  even 
but  metamorphosis  ^'•^Remark  of  the  Original. 
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hj  daalnadon  and  limitation  xesolting 
therefrom.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  explained  how  the  productive  product 
can  be  checked  at  each  individual  stage  of 
its  formation,  without  its  ceasing  to  be 
productive,  or  how,  by  dualizaJtion  itself^ 
the  permwience  of  the  productivity  i$  S6- 
cured* 

(n  this  way  we  have  brought  the  reader 
as  far  as  the  problem  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  Outlines,  and  we  leave  him  to 
find  in  it  for  himself  the  solution  along 
with  the  corollaries  which  it  brings  up. — 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  endeavor  to  indicate 
how  the  deduced  product  would  neces- 
sarily appear  from  the  stand- point  of  re- 
flection. 

The  product  is  the  synthesis  wherein 
the  opposite  extremes  meet,  which  on  the 
one  side  are  designated  by  the  absolutely 
decomposible — on  the  other  as  indecom- 
posible. — How  continuity  comes  into  the 
absolute  discontinuity  with  which  he  sets 
out,  the  atomic  philosopher  endeavors  to 
explain  by  means  of  cohesive,  plastic 
power,  &c.,  &c.  In  vain,  for.  continuity  is 
only  productivity  itself. 

The  manifoldness  of  the  forms  which 
such  product  assumes  in  its  n^etamorphosis 
was  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
stages  of  development,  so  that,  parallel 
with  every  step  of  development,  goes  a 
particular  form.  The  atomic  philosopher 
posits  in  nature  certain  fundamental  forms, 
and  as  in  it  everything  strives  after  form, 
and  every  thing  which  does  form  itself  has 
also  its  particular  form,  so  the  funda- 
mental forms  must  be  conceded,  but  cer- 
tainly only  as  indicated  in  nature,  not  as 
actually  existent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  reflection,  the 
becoming  of  this  product  must  appear  as 
a  continual  striving  of  the  original  actions 
toward  the  production  of  a  determinate 
form,  and  a  continual  recanceUing  of  those 
forms. 

Thus,  the  product  would  not  be  product 
of  a  simple  tendency;  it  would  be  only 
the  visible  expression  of  an  internal  pro- 
portion, of  an  internal  equipoise  of  the 
original  actions,  which  neither  reduce 
themselves  mutually  to  absolute  formless- 
ness, nor  yet,  by  reason  of  the  universal 


conflict,  allow  the  production  of  a  determ- 
inate and  fixed  form. 

Hitherto  (so  long  as  we  have  had  to  deal 
merely  with  ideal  factors),  there  have 
been  opposite  directions  of  investigation 
possible  \  from  this  point,  inasmuch  aa  we 
have  to  pursue  a  real  product  in  its  de- 
velopments, there  is  only  one  direction. 

(n)  By  the  unavoidable  separation  of 
productivity  into  opposite  directions  at 
every  single  step  of  development  the  pro- 
duct itself  is  f  separated  into  individual 
products^  by  which,  however,  for  that  very 
reason,  only  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  marked. 

That  this  is  so  may  be  shown  ^iher  in 
the  products  themselves,  as  is  done  when 
we  compare  them  with  each  other  with 
regard  to  their  form,  and  search  oat  a  con- 
tinuity of  formation — an  idea  which,  from 
the  fact  that  continuity  is  never  in  the 
products  (for  the  reflection),  but  always 
only  in  the  productivity^  can  never  be  per^ 
f  ectly  realised. 

In  order  to  find  continuity  in  produc- 
tivity, the  successive  steps  of  the  iron- 
ntion  of  productivity  into  product  must  be 
more  dearly  exhibited  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  From  the  fact  that  the 
productivity  gets  limited^  (v.  ttipm,)  we 
have  in  the  first  instance  only  the  start  for 
a  product,  only  the  fixed  point  for  the  pro- 
ductivity generally.  It  must  be  shown 
how  the  productivity  gradually  materialiies 
itself,  and  changes  itself  into  products 
ever  more  and  more  fixed,  so  as  to  produce 
a  dynamical  scale  in  nature^  and  this  is 
the  real  subject  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  the  whole  system. 

In  advance,  the  following  may  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  a  dualization  of  the  produotlvity  is 
demanded ;  the  cause  through  which  this 
dualisation  is  effected  remains  in  the  first 
instance  altogether  outside  of  the  investi- 
gation. By  dualization  a  change  of  con- 
traction and  expansion  is  perhaps  con- 
ditioned. This  change  is  not  something 
in  matter,  but  is  matter  itself,  and  the  first 
stage  of  productivity  passing  over  into 
product.  Product  cannot  be  reached  ex- 
cept through  a  stoppage  of  this  change, 
that  is,  through  a  third  [somewhat]  wiiidi 
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fira  that  change  itself,  and  thus  matter  in 
it8  lowest  stage — in  the  first  po^er — would 
be  an  object  of  intuition ;  that  change 
wonld  be  seen  in  rest,  or  in  equipoise,  just 
as,  converselj  again,  by  the  suppression  of 
the  third  '[somewhat]  matter  might  be 
raised  to  a  higher  power.  Now  it  might 
be  possible  that  those  products  just  de- 
duced stood  upon  quite  different  degrees  of 
materiality,  or  of  tfuU  trarmtum^  or  that 
those  different  degrees  were  more  or  less 
diitinguiahable  in  the  one  than  in  the  other; 
that  is,  a  dynamical  scale  of  those  prod- 
ucts would  thereby  hate  to  be  demon- 
ficrated. 

(o)  In  the  solutUm  of  the  problem  itself, 
we  shall  continue,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  direction  hitherto  taken,  without  know- 
ing where  it  may  lead  us. 

There  are  individual  products  brought 
into  nature ;  but  in  these  products  produc- 
tivity, as  productirity,  is  held  to  be  still 
always  distinguishable.  Productivity  has 
not  yet  absolutely  passed  over  into  prod- 
uct. The  subsistence  of  the  product  is 
^opposed  to  be  a  continual  self-reprodiic* 
tion. 

The  problem  arises :  By  what  is  this 
absolute  transition — exhaustion  of  the  pro- 
dactiyity  in  the  product — prevented?  or 
by  what  does  its  subsistence  become  a  con- 
tlnaal  self-reproduction  ? 

It  is  absolutely  unthinkable  how  the 
actiyity  that  everywhere  tends  towards  a 
product  is  prevented  from  going  oyer  into 
it  entirely,  unless  that  transition  is  pre- 
vented by  exterrutl  injhtences^  and  the  prod- 
uct, if  it  is  to  subsist,  is  compelled  at 
pyery  step  to  reproduce  itself  anew* 

Up  to  this  point,  however,  no  trace  has 
been  discovered  of  a  cause  opposed  to  the 
product  (to  organic  nature).  Such  a  cause 
can,  therefore,  at  present,  only  be  postu- 
lated. (We  thought  we  saw  the  whole  of 
nature  ezhanst  itself  in  that  product,  and 
it  is  only  here  that  we  remark,  that  in  order 
to  comprehend  such  product,  something 
else  mast  be  presupposed,  and  a  new  an- 
tithesis must  come  into  nature. 

Nature  has  hitherto  been  for  us  absolute 
idenHiy  in  duplicity ;  here  we  come  upon 
an  antithesis  that  must  again  take  place 
the  other.  This  antithesis  must  be 
14 


capable  of  being  shown  in  the  deduced 
product  itself,  if  it  is  capable  of  being 
deduced  at  all.) 

The  deduced  product  is  an  activity  dL- 
rected  outwards*,  this  cannot  be  distin- 
guished as  such  without  an  activity  direct' 
ed  inwards  from  wiihoutj  (i.  e.  directed 
upon  itself,)  and  this  activity,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  thought,  unless  it  is 
pressed,  back  (reflected)  from  without. 

In  the  opposite  direcHonSy  which  arise 
through  this  antithesis  lies  the  principle 
for  the  construction  of  all  the  phenomena 
ofUfe — on  the  suppression  of  those  oppo- 
site directions,  lifejemains  over,  either  as 
absolute  activity  or  absolute  receptivity^ 
since  it  is  possible  only  as  the  perfect 
inter-determination  of  receptivity  and  ac- 
tivity. 

We-therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  Out- 
lines themselves,  and  merely  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  higher  stage  of  construction 
which  we  have  here  reached. 

We  have  above  {g)  explained  the  origin 
of  a  product  generally  by  a  struggle  of  na- 
ture against  the  original  point  of  check, 
whereby  this  point  is  raised  to  a  full 
sphere,  and  thus  receives  permanence. 
Here,  since  we  are  deducing  a  struggle  of 
external  nature,  not  against  a  mere  point, 
but  against  a  product,  the  first  construc- 
tion rises  for  us  to  a  second  power,  as  it 
were, — we  have  a  double  product,  (and  thus 
it  might  well  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that 
organic  nature  generally  is  only  the  higher 
power  of  the  inorganic,  and  that  it  rises 
above  the  latter  for  the  very  reason  that  in 
it  even  that  which  was  already  product 
again  becomes  product. 

Since  the  product,  which  we  have  de- 
duced as  the  most  primary,  drives  us  to  a 
side  of  nature  that  is  opposed  to  it,  it  is 
clear  that  our  construction  of  the  origin  of 
a  product  generally  is  incomplete^  and  that 
we  have  not  yet,  by  a  long  way,  satisfied 
our  problem  ;  (the  problem  of  all  science  is 
to  construct  the  origin  of  a  fixed  product.) 

A  productive  product,  as  such,  can  sub- 
sist only  under  the  influence  of  external 
forces,  because  it  is  only  thereby  that  pro- 
ductivity is  interrupted — prevented  from 
being  extinguished  in  the  product.  For 
these  external  forces  there  must  now  again 
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be  a  partienlar  sphere ;  those  f  oroee  must 
lie  in  a  world  which  is  fUki  produeHvBm  Bat 
thai  world,  for  this  tstj  reason,  would  be  a 
world  fixed  and  undetermined  in  e^ery  re- 
spect. The  problem  —  how  a  product  in 
nature  is  arrired  at  —  has  therefore  re- 
oeif  ed  a  one-sided  solution  by  all  that  has 
preceded.  <^The  product  is  checked  bj 
dualisation  of  the  productiTity  at  every 
single  step  of  development.'^  But  this  is 
true  only  for  the  productive  product, 
whereas  we  are  here  treating  of  a  nan-pro' 
duetive  product. 

The  contradiction  which  meets  us  here 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  finding  of  a 
genertU  expression  for  the  construction  of 
fi  product  generally y  (regardless  of  whether 
it  is  productive  or  has  ceased  to  be  so). 

Since  the   existence  of  a   world,  that 
is  not   productive  (inorganic)  is   in   the 
first  instance  merely  postulated,  in  order 
to  explain  the  produotive  one,  so  its  con- 
ditions   can    be  laid  down    only   hypo- 
thetically,  and  as  we  do  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance know  it  at  all  except  from  its  op- 
position to  the  produotive,  those  conditions 
likewise  must  be  deduced  only  from  this 
opposition.  From  this  it  ie  of  course  clear, 
— ^what  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Outlines — 
that  this  second  section,  as  well  as  the  first, 
contains  throughout  merely  hypothetical 
truth,  since  neither  organic  nor  inoi'ganio 
nature  is  explained  without  our  having  re- 
duced the  construction  of  the  two  to  a  com- 
mon expression,  which,  however,  is  possible 
only  through  the  synthetic  part. — This  must 
leadto  the  highest  and  most  general  princi- 
ples for  the  construction  of  a  nattire  general- 
ly ;  hence  we  must  refer  the  reader  who  is 
concerned  about  a  knowledge  of  our  system 
altogether  to  that  pari.    The  hypothetical 
deduction  of  an  inorganic  world  and  its 
oonditions  we  may  pass  over  here  all  the 
more  readily,  that  they  are  sufficiently  de- 
tailed in  the  Outlines,  and  hasten  to  the 
most  general  and  the  highest  problem  of 
our  8oienee» 

The  most  general  problem  of  speculative 
physics  may  now  be  expressed  thus :  To 
reduce  the  coiutruction  of  organic  and  w- 
oirganicproducte  to  a  common  expreetion* 


We  can  state  only  the  main  ptineiples  of 
such  a  solution,  and  of  these,  for  the  most 
part,  only  such  as  have  not  been  eonpletelj 
educed  in  the  Outlines  themselves— {3d 
principal  seotion.) 

A. 

Here  at  the  very  beginning  we  lay  down 
the  principle  that  a$  tAe  organic  product  u 
the  product  in  the  eecond  powers  the  omounc 
eonetruction  of  the  product  mnst  be,  et 
leoMty  the  eeneuoue  image  of  the  oaienui 
conetruction  of  aU  product* 

(a)  In  order  that  the  prodaotivity  msy 
be  at  all  fixed  at  a  point,  limite  mutt  be 
given*  Since  limiti  are  the  condition  of 
the  first  phenomenon,  the  oanae  wherebj 
limits  are  produced  cannot  be  a  phtnomi- 
non^  it  goes  back  into  the  interior  of  na- 
ture, or  of  each  respective  product. 

In  organic  nature,  this  limitation  of  pro- 
ductivity is  shown  by  what  we  eall  seof  i- 
bility,  which  must  be  thought  as  the 
first  condition  of  the  construction  of  the 
organic  product. 

(6)  The  immediate  effect  of  confined  pro- 
ductivity is  a  change  of  contraction  and 
expamion  in  the  matter  already  given,  sxhi 
as  we  now  know,  oonstruoted,  as  it  were, 
for  the  second  time. 

(c)  Where  this  change  stops,  prodoc- 
tivity  passes  over  into  product,  and  where 
it  is  again  restored,  product  passes  or«: 
into  productivity.  For  since  the  prodoct 
must  remain  productive  ad  inJmUyM, 
thoee  three  etagee  of  productiviiy  must  be 
capable  of  being  dishnouishsd  in  the  prod- 
uct ;  the  absolute  transition  of  the  isRer 
into  product  is  the  cancelling  of  prodo^* 
itself. 

(d)  As  these  three  atagee  are  distia- 
guishable  in  the  individualy  so  they  must  t 
distinguishable  in  organic  nature  throvek- 
outf  and  the  scale  of  organisatimis  is  oo:b- 
ing  more  than  a  scale  of  productivity  Um*' 
(Productivity  exhausts  itself  to  degree  c  i: 
the  product  A^  and  can  begin  with  the  prcc- 
not  B  only  at  the  point  where  it  left  c: 
with  it,  that  is,  with  degree  d,  and  bo  o- 
downwards  to  the  vani^ing  of  all  prodo^ 
tivity.  If  we  knew  the  absdulc  degree 
productivity  of  the  earth  for  examp!^-- 
degree  which  is  determined  by  the  eani'^ 
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rel&tion  to  the  sun — ^the  limit  of  organisa- 
tian  apoD  it  might  be  thereby  more  accu- 
rttelj  determined  than  by  incomplete  ex- 
perience— ^whioh  mast  be  incomplete  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  catas- 
trophes of  nature  have,  beyond  doubt, 
swallowed  the  last  links  of  the  chain.  A 
tnie  system  of  Natural  History,  which  has 
for  its  object  not  the  produets  [of  nature] 
bat  nature  Uaelf,  follows  up  the  one  pro- 
ductivity  that  battles,  so  to  speak,  against 
freedom,  through  aU  its  windings  and 
tornings,  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  at  last 
eompelled  to  perish  in  the  product.) 

It  is  upon  this  dynamical  scale,  in  the 
iediTidual,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  or- 
ganic naturCj  that  the  construction  of  all 
organic  phenomena  rests. 

B.* 

These  principles,  stated  universally,  lead 
to  the  following  fundamental  principles  of 
&  aniversal  theory  of  nature. 

(a)  Productivity  must  be  primarily  lim- 
ited. Since  outside  of  limited  productiv- 
ity there  is  [only]  pure  identity  the  limit- 
stiou  cannot  be  established  by  a  differ- 
ence already  existing,  and  therefore  must 
be  so  by  an  oppoeition  arising  in  produC' 
tivity  itself — an  opposition  to  which  we 
here  revert  as  a  first  postulate. t 

(6)  This  difference  thought  purely  is  the 
firgt  condition  of  all  [natural]  activity,  the 
productivity  is  attracted  and  repelled^  be- 
tween opposites  (the  primary  limits);  in 
this  change  of  expansion  and  contraction 
there  arises  necessarily  a  common  element, 
bat  one  which  exists  only  in  change*    If 

*  From  this  point  onwards,  there  are,  as  in 
the  Outlines,  aoditiont  in  notes  (similar  to  the 
few  that  have  already  been  admitted  into  the 
text  in  brackets  [  ]  ).  They  are  excerpted 
from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  author's. 

t  The  first  postulate  of  natural  science  is  an 
tntithests  in  the  pure  identity  of  Nature.  This 
antithesis  must  be  thought  quite  purely,  and 
not  with  any  other  substrate  besides  that  of 
aotirity ;  for  it  is  the  condition  of  all  substrate. 
The  person  vlio  cannot  think  activi^  or  op- 
position without  a  substrate,  cannot  philoso- 
phize at  all.  For  all  philosophizing  goes  only 
to  the  deduction  of  a  substrate. 

t  The  phenomena  of  electrictty  show  the 
scheme  of  nature  oaeiUating  between  productlv- 
itj  and  product  This  condition  of  oscilla- 
tioD  or  change,  attractive  and  repulsive  force, 
is  the  real  oondition  of  formation. 


it  is  to  exist  outside  of  change,  then  the 
change  itself  must  become  fixed.    The  act* 
ive  in  change  is  the  productivity  sundered 
within  itself, 
(c)  It  is  asked :  ' 

(a)  By  what  means  such  change  can  be 
fixed  at  all;  it  cannot  be  fixed  by  anything 
that  is  contained  as  a  link  in  change  itself, 
and  must  therefore  be  fixed  by  a  teriium 
quid, 

(/?)  But  this  tertium  quid  must  be  able 
to  invade  that  original  antithesis ;  but  out* 
side  of  that  antithesis  nothing  ts* ;  it  (that 
tertium  quid)  must  therefore  be  primarily 
contained  in  it,  as  something  whicii  is 
mediated  by  the  antithesis,  and  by  which 
in  turn  the  antithesis  is  mediated;  for 
otherwise  there  is  no  ground  why  it  should 
be  primarily  contained  in  that  antithesis. 

The  antithesis  is  dissolution  of  identity. 
But  nature  is  primarily  identity.  In  that 
antithesis,  therefore,  ther^  must  again  be 
a  struggle  after  identity*  This  struggle  is 
immediately  conditioned  through  the  an- 
tithesis; for  if  there  was  no  antithesis, 
there  would  be  identity,  absolute  rest,  and 
therefore  no  sfniy^^  toward  identity.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  identity 
in  the  antithesis,  the  antithesis  itself 
could  not  endure. 

Identity  produced  out  of  difference  is 
indifference;  that  tertium  quid  is  there- 
fore a  struggle  towards  indifference — a, 
struggle  which  is  conditioned  by  the  dif- 
ference itself,  and  by  which  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  conditioned. — (The  differ- 
ence must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  differ- 
ence at  all,  and  is  nothing  for  the  intuition^ 
except  through  a  third,  which  sustains  it^— 
to  which  change  itself  adheres.) 

This  tertium  quidj  therefore,  is  all  that 
is  substrate  in  that  primal  change.  But 
substrate  posits  change  as  much  as  change 
posits  substrate;  and  there  is  here  no 
first  and  no  second;  but  difference  and 
struggle  towards  indifference,  are,  as  far 
time  is  concerned,  one  and  contemporary, 
il^tom.  No  identity  in  Nature  is  abso- 
lute, but  all  is  only  indifference. 

Since  that  tertium  quid  itself  presup- 
poses  the  primary  antithesis,  the  antithesis 

•  Fbr  it  Is  the  only  thing  that  Is  given  us 
to  derive  ali  other  things  from. 
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itself  cannot  be  absolutely  remored  by  it ; 
the  condition  of  th^  continuance  of  that 
tertium  quid  [of  that  third  activity,  or  of 
Nature]  U  the  perpetual  continuance  of  the 
antithesiSy  jast  as,  conversely,  the  contin^ 
uance  of  the  antithesis  is  conditioned  by  the 
continuance  of  the  tertium  quid* 

But  how,  then,  shall  the  antithesis  be 
thoaght  as  continuing  ? 

W«  have  one  primary  antithesis,  between 
the  limits  of  which  all  Nature  must  lie  ;  if 
we  assume  that  the  factors  of  this  antith- 
esis can  really  pass  over  into  each  other^ 
or  go  together  absolutely  in  some  tertium 
quid  (some  individual  produoi),  then  the 
antithesis  is  removed,  and  along  with  it 
the  struggle,  and  so  all  the  activity  of 
nature.  But  that  the  antithesis  should  en- 
dure, is  thinkable  only  by  its  being  infi- 
nite— by  the  extreme  limits  being  held 
asunder  in  infinitum — so  that  always  only 
the  mediating  links  of  the  synthesis,  never 
the  last  and  absolute  synthesis  itself,  can  be 
produced,  in  which  case  it  is  only  relative 
points  of  indifference  that  are  always  at- 
tainedj  never  absolute  ones,  and  every 
successively  originated  difference  leaves 
behind  a  new  and  still  unremoved  antith- 
esis, and  this  again  goes  over  into  in- 
difference, which,  in  its  turn,  partially 
removes  the  primary  antithesis.  Through 
the  original  antithesis  and  the  struggle  to- 
wards indifference,  there  arises  a  product, 
but  the  product  partially  does  away  with 
the  antithesis  ;  through  the  doing  away  of 
that  part — that  is,  through  the  origination 
of  the  product  itself — there  arises  a  new 
antithesis,  different  from  the  one  that  has 
been  done  away  with,  and  through  it,  a  prod- 
uct different  from  the  first ;.  but  even  this 
leaves  the  absolute  antithesis  unremoved, 
duality  therefore,  and  through  it  a  product, 
will  arise  anew,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  by  the 
product  A,  the  antitheses  c  and  d  are 
united,  the  antitheses  b  and  e  still  lie 
outside  of  that]  union.  This  latter  is 
done  away  with  in  B,  but  this  product 
also  leaves  the  antithesis  a  and  f  unre- 
moTcd ;  if  we  say  that  a  and  /  mark  the 
extreme  limits,  then  the  union  of  these 
will  be  that  product  which  can  never  be 
arrived  at. 


Between  the  extremes  a  and  f,  lie  the 
antitheses  c  and  d,  b  and  e ;  but  tbe  seriti 
of  these  intermediate  antitheses  is  infinite ; 
all  these  intermediate  antitheses  are  inclu- 
ded in  the  one  absolute  antithesis. — In  the 
product  A,  of  a  only  c,  and  of  f  only  d  is 
removed ;  let  what  remains  of  a  be  called 
6,  and  of  f,  e ;  these  will  indeed,  by  virtue 
of  the  absolute  struggle  towards  indiffer- 
ence, become  again  united,  but  they  leare 
a  new  antithesis  uncancelled,  and  so  there 
remains  between  a  and /an  infinite  series 
of  intermediate  antitheses,  and  the  product 
in  which  those  absolutely  cancel  themselves 
never  is,  but  only  becomes. 

This  infinitely  progressiye  formation 
must  be  thus  represented.  The  origin&i 
antithesis  would  necessarily  be  cancelled 
in  the  primal  product  A.  The  product 
would  necessarily  fall  at  the  indifference- 
point  of  a  and/,  but  inasmuch  as  the  anti- 
thesis  is  an  absolute  one,  which  can  be 
cancelled  only  in  an  infinitely  continued, 
never  actual,  synthesis,  A  must  be  though; 
as  the  centre  of  an  infinite  peripherj, 
(whose  diameter  is  the  infinite  line  a  /.j 
Since  in  the  product  of  a  andy^  only  c  and 
d  are  united,  there  arises  in  it  the  new  di- 
vision b  and  e,  the  product  will  therefore 
divide  up  into  opposite  directions ;  at  ihe 
point  where  the  struggle  towards  indiffer- 
ence attains  the  preponderancoi  b  and  e 
will  combine  and  form  a  new  product  dif- 
ferent from  the  first — but  between  a  and  '*. 
there  still  lie  an  infinite  number  of  auti- 
theses ;  the  indifference-point  B  is  there- 
fore the  centre  of  a  periphery  which  i* 
comprehended  in  the  first,  but  is  iue): 
again  infinite,  and  so  on. 

The  antithesis  of  b  and  e  in  B  is  main- 
tained through  A,  because  it  {A)  leaver 
the  antithesis  un-united;  in  like  manner 
the  antithesis  in  C  is  maintained  throu^a 
B,  because  B,  in  its  turn,  cancels  only  t 
part  of  a  and/.  Bat  the  antithesis  in  C  if 
maintained  through  B^  only  in  so  far  as  A 
maintains  the  antithesis  in   B,  *     What 

*  The  whole  of  tbe  uncancelled  antithesis  of 
A  is  carried  over  to  B,  But  again,  it  cannot 
entirely  cancel  itself  in  B,  and  is  therefore  car- 
ried over  to  C.  The  antithesis  in  C7  m  tlK>r«^ 
fore  maintained  by  B,  but  only  in  so  &r  as  J 
maintains  the  antithesis  which  is  the  Condi uoo 
of  i8. 
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therefore  in  C  and  B  results  from  this  an- 
tithesis— [suppose,  for  example,  the  result 
of  it  were  universal  gravitation] — is  occa' 
iioned  hj  the  common  influence  of  A,  so 
tbit  B  and  C  and  the  infinite  number  of 
other  products  that  come,  as  intermediate 
links  between  a  and  f,  are,  in  relation  to 
J.  only  one  product. — The  difference,  which 
remains  over  in  A  after  the  union  of  c  and 
(f,  19  only  o7i«,  into  which  then  B,  C,  &c., 
a;!;iin  divide. 

But  the  continuance  of  the  antithesis  is, 
in  the  case  of  every  product,  the  condition 
of  the  struc^gle  towards  indifference,  and 
thus  a  struggle  towards  indifference  is 
aiuintained  through  A  in  B,  and  through 
B  in  C — But  the  antithesis  which  A  leaves 
uncancelled,  is  only  one,  and  therefore 
al.<)0  this  tendency  in  B,  in  C,  and  so  on  to 
irifinitVi  is  only  conditioned  and  maintained 
tbroa;;h  A* 

The  organization  thus  determined  is  no 
Ather  than  the  organization  of  the  Universe 
ia  the  system  of  gravitation. —  Gravity  is 
iimpUy  but  its  condition  is  duplicity. — In- 
di (Terence  arises  only  out  of  difference. — 
The  cancelled  duality  is  matter,  inasmuch 
i«  it  is  only  mass. 

The  absolute  indifference-point  exists 
nowhere,  but  is,  as  it  were,  divided  among 
"vTeral  tingle  points. — The  Universe  which 
forms  itself  from  the  centre  towards  the 
[  riphery,  sedes  the  point  at  which  even  the 
'  xtrome  antitheses  of  nature  cancel  them- 
^»'ires ;  the  impossibility  of  this  cancelling 
zunrantees  the  infinity  of  the  Universe. 

From  every  product  A,  the  uncancelled 
nnti thesis  is  carried  over  to  a  new  one,  B, 
*'n'  former  thereby  becoming  the  cause  of 
!a  ility  and  gravitation  for  B, — (This  car- 
rvins:  over  is  what  is  called  action  by  dis- 
-i^ution,  the  theory  of  which  receives 
.  jht  only  at  this  point.*) — Thus,  for  ex- 
'^'jiple,  the  sun,  being  only  relative  indif- 
f-Tt^nce,  maintains,  as  far  as  its  sphere  of 
v'tion  reaches,  the  antithesis,  which  is  the 
"mdition  of  weight  upon  the  subordinate 
w.^rlJ-bodies-t 

•  That  It,  distribution  exists  only,  when  the 
•'.tithPSTs  in  a  prodnct  is  not  absolutely  but 
only  relatively 'cancelled. 

^  The  struggle  towards  indifference  attains 
'.'  *'  preponderance  over  the  antithesis,  at  a 
grt-ater  or  less  distance  from  the  body  which 


The  indifference  is  cancelled  at  every 
step,  and  at  every  step  it  is  restored. 
Hence,  weight  acts  upon  a  body  at  rest  as 
well  as  upon  one  in  motion. — The  univer- 
sal restoration  of  duality,  and  its  recan- 
celling  at  every  step,  can  [that  is]  appear 
only  as  a  nisus  against  a  third  (somewhat). 
This  third  (somewhat)  is  therefore  the  pure 
zero — abstracted  from  tendency  it  is  noth- 
ing [=  0],  therefore  purely  ideal,  (marking 
only  direction) — a  point^X  Gravity  [the 
centre  of  gravity]  is  in  the  case  of  every 
total  product  only  one  [for  the  antithesis 
is  one],  and  so  also  the  relative  indifference- 
point  is  only  one.  The  indifference-point 
of  the  individual  body  marks  only  the  line 
of  direction  of  its  tendency  towards  the 
universal  indifference-point ;  hence  this 
point  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  at 
which  gravity  acts  ;  just  as  that,  whereby 
bodies  alone  attain  consistence  for  as,  it 
simply  this  tendency  outwards.^ 

Vertical  falling  towards  this  point  is  not 
a  simple,  but  a  compound  motion,  and  it  is 
a  subject  for  wonder  that  this  has  not  been 
perceived  before.  II 

Gravity  is  not  proportional  to  mass  (for 

exercises  the  distribution,  (as,  for  example,  at 
a  certain  distance,  the  action  by  distribution, 
which  an  electric  or  magnetic  body  exercises 
upon  another  body,  appears  as  cancelled  )  The 
difference  in  this  distance  is  the  ground  of  the 
difference  of  world-bodies  in  one  and  the  same 
system,  inasmuch,  namely,  as  one  part  of  the 
matter  is  subjected  to  indifference  more  than 
the  rest.  Since,  therefore,  the  condition  of  all 
product  is  difference,  difference  must  again 
arise  at  every  step  as  the  source  of  all  exist- 
ence, but  must  also  be  thought  as  again  can- 
celled. By  this  continual  reproduction  and 
resuscitation  creation  takes  place  anew  at  every 
step. 

I  It  is  precisely  zero  to  which  Nature  con- 
tinually strives  to  revert,  and  to  which  it 
would  revert,  if  the  antithesis  were  ever  can- 
celled. Let  us  suppose  the  original  condition 
of  Nature=0  (want  of  reality).  Now  zero  can 
certainly  be  thought  as  dividing  itself  into  1 — 1 
(for  this  =  0) ;  but  if  we  posit  that  this  divi- 
sion as  not  infinite  (as  it  is  in  the  infinite  series 

1 — 1-|-1 — 1 ),  then  Nature  will  as  it  were 

oscillate  continually  between  zero  and  unity — 
and  this  is  precisely  its  condition. 

^  Baader  on  the  Pythagorean  Square.  1798. 
[Remark  of  the  original.) 

II  Except  by  the  thoughtful  author  of  a  re- 
view of  my  work  on  the  world-soul,  in  the 
Wiirzburg  Geiehrte  Anzeigeff  the  only  review 
of  that  work  that  has  hitherto  come  under  my 
notice.     {Rtiaark  of  the  original.) 
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whftt  is  this  mass  but  an  abstraction  of  the 
specific  gravity  which  you  have  byposta* 
tized  ?);  but^  conversely,  the  mass  of  a  body 
is  only  the  expression  of  the  momentum, 
with  which  the  antithesis  in  it  cancels  it- 
self. 

{d)  By  the  foregoing,  the  construction 
of  matter  in  general  is  completed,  but  not 
the  construction  of  specific  difference  in 
matter. 

That  which  all  the  matter  of  B,  C,  &c., 
in  relation  to  A  has  common  under  it,  is 
the  difference  which  is  not  cancelled  by  A^ 
and  which  again  cancels  itself  in  part  in 
B  and  C — hence,  therefore,  the  gravity  me- 
diated by  that  difference. 

What  distinguishes  ^  and  Cfrom  A  there- 
fore, is  the  difference  which  is  not  cancelled 
by  Ay  and  which  becomes  the  condition  of 
gravity  in  the  case  of  B  and  C. — Similarly, 
what  distinguishes  C  from  B  (if  C  'is  a 
product  subordinate  to  B)y  is  the  difference 
which  is  not  canceUed  by  B,  and  which  is 
again  carried  over  to  C.  Gravity,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  same  thing  for  the  higher 
and  for  the  subaltern  world-bodies,  and 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  the  central 
forces  as  in  the  cpnditions  of  attraction. 

The  means  whereby,  in  the  products  A^ 
By  C,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  opposed 
to  each  othery  represent  products  absolute- 
ly homogeneous  [because  the  antithesis  is 
the  same  for  the  whole  prodikcty']  another 
difference  of  individual  products  is  possible, 
is  the  possibility  of  a  difference  of  relation 
between  the  factors  in  the  cancelling,  so 
that,  for  example,  in  Xy  the  positive  factor^ 
and  in  F,  the  negative  factor,  has  the  pre- 
ponderance, (thus  rendering  the  one  body 
positively,  and  the  other  negatively,  elec- 
tric).— All  difference  is  difference  of  elec- 
tricity.* 

(e)  That  the  identity  of  matter  is  not 
absolute  identity,  but  only  indifferencey  can 
bo  proved  from  the  possibility  of  again 
cancelling  the  identity,  and  from  the  ac- 
companying phenomena.f    We  may  be  al- 

*  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  what  w^ 
call  the  quality  of  bodies,  and  what  we  are 
wont  to  retard  as  something  homogeneous, 
and  the  ground  of  all  homogeneity  is  really 
only  an  expression  for  a  cancelled  difference. 

t  In  the  M.S.  copy  the  last  part  of  this  sen* 
teuce  reads  as  follows:  The  construction  of 


lowed,  for  brevity's  sake,  to  include  this 
recancelling,  and  its  resultant  phenomena 
under  the  expression  dynamical  procexs^ 
without,  of  course,  affirming  decisively 
whether  anything  of  the  sort  is  OTerywhere 
actual. 

Now  there  will  he  exactly  as  many  stttga 
in  the  dynamical  process  as  there  are  stagea 
of  transition  from  difference  to  indifference, 

(a)  The  first  stage  will  be  marked  by 
objects  in  which  the  reproduction  and  re- 
cancelling  of  the  antithesis  at  every  step  is 
still  itself  an  object  of  perception. 

The  whole  product  is  reproduced  anew 
at  every  step,^  that  is,  the  antithesis  which 
cancels  itself  in  it,  springs  up  afresh  evt^rj 
moment;  but  this  reproduction  of  differ- 
ence loses  itself  immediately  in  unite n  il 
gravity  ;$  this  reproduction,  therefore,  ran 
be  perceived  only  in  individual  object*, 
which  seem  to  gravitate  towards  each  other. 
since,  if  to  the  one  factor  of  an  antitbe^i^ 
is  offered  its  opposite  (in  i^otber)  bot\ 
factors  become  heavy  with  reference  to  ( ;f *■ 
other i  in  which  case,  therefore,  the  genen'. 
gravity  is  not  cancelled,  but  a  special  on* 
occurs  within  the  general. — An  instanoo  "f 
such  a  mutual  relation  between  two  pr«>«i' 
nets,  is  that  of  the  earth  and  the  magn^'ti: 
needle,  in  which  is  distinguished  the  con- 
tinual recancelling  of  indifference  in  ;;rAT- 
itation  towards  the  polesU — the  contiriu. 
sinking  back  into  identity**  in  gravita::'  l 
towards  the  universal  indifference-p<'>>.t. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  object y  but  th- 
being-reproduced  of  the  object  that  1  •• 
comes  object.lt 

quality  ought  necessarily  to  be  capable  of'\ 
perimental  proof,  by  the  recancelling  thu  t  i 
tity,  and  of  the  phenomena  which  accomju  } 
it. 

t. Every  body  must  be  thought  as  repro- 
duced at  every  step — and  therefore  also  e\ir.^ 
total  product. 

4  The  univtnalf  however,  is  never  pcroeiti'l. 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  universal. 

II  Wliereby  what  was  said  above  ii  o  r- 
firmed,— that  falling  toward  the  centre  i»  t 
compound  motion. 

**  The  reciprocal  cancelling  of  opposite  ac- 
tions. 

tt  Or  the  object  is  seen  in  the  first  stkse  i-( 
becoming,  or  of  transition  from  differenoi  t^ 
indifference.  The  phenomena  of  mafCDtii>s 
even  serve,  so  to  speak,  as  an  impulse,  y 
transport  us  to  the  standpoint  beyond  the  r^  ^' 
net,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  «.-  = 
struction  of  the  product. 
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(p)  At  the  first  stsgei  tn  the  identity  of 
the  product,  its  daplioity  again  appears ; 
at  the  second,  the  antithesis  will  divide  up 
and  distribute  itself  among  different  ob- 
jects {A  and  B)*  From  the  fact  that  the 
one  factor  of  the  antithesis  attained  a  rel- 
ative preponderance  in  A,  the  other  in  B^ 
there  will  arise,  according  to  the  same  law 
as  in  a,  a  ffraviiatUm  of  the  factors  toward 
each  other,  and  so  a  new  difference,  which, 
when  the  relatite  equiponderance  is  re- 
stored in  each,  results  in  repulsion* — 
(change  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  second 
stage  in  which  matter  is  Been)t-electricity* 

(7)  At  the  second  stage  the  one  factor  of 
the  product  had  only  a  relative  preponder- 
ance ;t  At  the  third  it  will  attain  an  abeo- 
lute  one — by  the  two  bodies  A  and  J9,  the 
original  antithesis  is  again  completely  rep- 
resented— matter  will  revert  to  the  first 
stage  of  becoming. 

At  the  first  stage  there  is  still  fubb  dif- 
ference, without  substrate  [for  it  was  only 
out  of  it  that  a  substrate  arose] ;  at  the 
second  stage  it  is  the  simple  factors  of  two 
products  that  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  at 
the  third  it  is  the  products  THBHSBLyss  that 
are  opposed ;  here  is  difference  in  the  third 
power. 

If  two  products  are  absolutely  opposed 
to  each  other,^  then  in  each  of  them  singly 
indifference  of  gravity  (by-  which  alone 
each  is)  must  be  cancelUdy  and  they  must 
gravitate  to  each  other,§  (In  the  second 
stage  there  was  only  a  mutual  gravitating 

*  There  will  result  the  opposite  effect— a 
neyative  attraction,  that  is,  repulsion.  Repul- 
sion and  attraction  stand  to  each  other  as  posl- 
'  tive  and  negative  magnitudes.  Repulsion  is 
only  negative  attraction — attraction  only  nega- 
tive repulsion ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  maxi- 
mum of  attraction  is  reached,  it  passes  over 
into  its  opposite — into  repulsion. 

t  If  we  designate  the  factors  as  +  and  — 
electricity,  tlien,  in  the  second  stage,  +  ^1^^* 
tricity  had  a  reUtive  preponderance  over  — 
electricity. 

X  If  no  longer  the  individual  factors  of  the 
two  products,  but  the  whole  products  them- 
selves are  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other. 

§  For  product  is  something  wherein  antithe- 
sis cancels  itself,  but  it  cancels  itself  only 
through  indifference  of  gravity.  When,  there- 
fore, two  products  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  indifference  in  each  indtviduallif  must  be 
absolutely  cancelled,  and  the  whole  products 
most  gravitate  towards  each  other. 


of  the  factors  to  each  other — here  there  is 
a  gravitating  of  the  products.)!!— This  pro- 
cess j  therefore,  first  assails  the  indifferent 
{elemeni)  of  the  frodcct — that  is,  the  prod- 
ucts themselves  dissolve. 

Where  there  is  equal  difference  there  is 
equal  indifference  ;  difference  of  products^ 
therefore,  can  end  only  with  indifference 
of  products, — (All  hitherto  deduced  indif- 
ference has  been  only  indifference  of  sub- 
strateless,  or  at  least  simple  factors. — ^Now 
we  come  to  speak  of  an  indifference  of  prod- 
ucts.) This  struggle  will  not  cease  ti)l 
there  exists  a  common  product.  The  prod- 
uct, in  forming  itself,  passes,  from  both 
sides,  through  all  the  intermediate  links 
that  lie  between  the  two  products  [for  ex- 
ample, through  all  the  intermediate  stages 
of  e^ecific  gravity],  till  it  finds  the  point 
at  which  it  succumbs  to  indifference,  and 
the  product  is  fixed. 

GENERAL  REMARK. 

By  virtue  of  the  first  construction,  the 
product  is  posited  as  identity ;  this  identi- 
ty, it  is  true,  again  resolves  itself  into  an 
antithesis,  which,  however,  is  no  longer  an 
antithesis  cleaving  to  products^  but  an  an- 
tithesis in  the  productivity  itself. — The 
product,  therefore,  as  product,  is  identi- 
ty.—But  even  in  the  sphere  of  products, 
there  again  arises  a  duplicity  in  the  second 
stage,  and  it  is  only  in  the  third  that  even 
the  duplicity  Of  the  pro(fuc/s  again  becomes 
identity  of  the  products.** — There  is  there- 
fore here  also  a  progress  from  thesis  to  an- 
tithesis, and  thence  to  synthesis. — The  last 
svnthesis  of  matter  closes  in  the  cheml- 
cal  process ;  if  composition  is  to  proceed 
yet  further  in  it,  then  this  circle  must  open 
again. 

II  In  the  electric  process,  the  ^whole  product 
is  not  active,  but  only  the  one  factor  of  the 
product,  which  has  the  relative  preponder- 
ance over  the  other.  In  the  chemical  process 
in  which  the  whole  product  is  active,  it  follows 
that  the  indifference  of  the  whole  product  must 
he  cancelled. 

**  We  have  therefore  the  following  scheme 
of  tlie  dynamical  process  : 

First  stage:  Unity  of  the  product — mag- 
netism. 

Second  stage :  Duplicity  of  the  products — 
electricity. 

Third  stage :  Unity  of  the  products— chem^ 
ical  process. 
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We  mast  leare.  it  to  oar  readers  them- 
■eWes  to  make  oat  the  conclasions  to  which 
the  principles  here  stated  lead,  and  the 
uniyersal  interdependence  which  is  intro- 
duced by  them  into  the  phenomena  of  Na- 
tUre.^Nevertheless,  to  give  one  instance  : 
when  in  the  chemical  process  the  bond  of 
gravity  is  loosed,  the  phenomenon  of  light 
which  accompanies  the  chemical  process  in 
its  glycates t  perfection  (in  the  process  of 
eombastion),  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
which,  when  followed  oat  farther,  confirms 
what  is  stated  in  the  0atline8,page  146: — 
**  The  action  of  light  must  stand  in  secret 
interdependence  with  the  action  of  gravity 
which  the  central  bodies  exercise." — For, 
is  not  the  indifference  dissolved  at  every 
step,  since  gravity,  as  ever  active,  presup- 
poses a  continual  cancelling  of  indiffer- 
ence ? — It  is  thus,  therefore,  that  the  sun, 
by  the  distribution  exercised  on  the  earth, 
causes  a  universal  separation  of  matter 
into  the  primary .  antithesis  (and  hence 
gravity).  This  universal  cancelling  of  in- 
difference is  what  appears  to  us  (who  are 
endowed  with  life)  as  light;  wherever, 
therefore,  that  indifference  is  dissolved  (in 
the  chemical  process),  there  light  must  ap- 
pear to  us.  According  to  the  foregoing,  it  is 
one  antithesis  which,  beginning  at  magnet- 
ism, and  proceeding  through  electricity,  at 
last  loses  itself  in  the  chemical  phenome- 
na.*   In  the  chemical  process,  namely,  the 

*  The  conclusions  which  may  be  deduced 
from  this  construction  of  dynamical  phe- 
nomena are  partly  anticipated  in  what  goes 
before.  The  following  may  serve  for  farther 
explanation : 

The  chemical  process,  for  example,  in  its 
highest  perfection  is  a  process  of  combustion. 
Now  I  have  already  shown  on  another  occa- 
sion, that  the  condition  of  light  in  the  body 
undergoing  combustion  is  nothing  else  but  the 
maximum  of  its  positive  electrical  condition. 
For  it  is  always  the  positively  electrical  con- 
dition that  is  also  the  combustible.  Might  not, 
then,  thfs  coexistence  of  the  phenomenon  of 
light  with  the  chemical  process  in  its  highest 
perfection  give  us  information  about  the 
ground  of  every  phenomenon  of  light  in  Na- 
ture 1 

What  happens,  then,  in  the  chemical  process? 
Two  whole  products  gravitate  towards  each 
<other.  The  indifference  of  the  individual  is 
therefore  absolutely  cancelled.  This  absolute 
cancelling  of  indifference  puts  the  whole  body 
into  the  condition  of  light,  just  as  the  partial  in 
the  electric  process  puts  it  into  a  partial  condi- 
iion  of  light    Therefore,  also  the  light— what 


whole  product  +  Eor  —  E  (the  p&tUively 
electric  body,  in  the  ease  of  absolately  ««• 
burnt  bodies,  is  always  the  more  combugti* 
ble]'\  whereas  the  abeolutely  ineofnbuati- 
ble  is  the  caase  of  all  negatively  electric 
condition  ;)  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
invert  the  case,  what  then  are  bodies  them- 
selves but  condensed  (confined)  electricity  ? 
In  the  chemical  process  the  whole  body 
dissolves  into  -{-Eor  —  E,  Light  is  every- 
where the  appearing  of  the  positive  factor 
in  the  primary  antithesis ;  hence,  wherever 
the  antithesis  is  restored,  there  is  li^t  for 
us,  because  generally  only  the  positive  fac- 
tor is  beheld,  and  the  negative  one  is  only 
felt. — Is  the  connection  of  the  diarnal  and 
annual  deviations  of  the  magnetic  needle 
with  light  now  conceivable — and,  if  in 
every  chemical  process  the  antithesis  is 
dissolved,  is  it  conceivable  that  Light  is 
the  cause  and  beginning  of  all  chemical 
process  ?% 

seems  to  stream  to  us  from  the  sun — is  noth- 
ing else  but  the  phenomencm  of  indifference 
cancelled  at  every  step.  For  as  gravity  nervr 
ceases  to  act,  its  condition — antithesis — must 
be  regarded  as  springing  up  again  at  ererf 
step.  We  should  thus  have  in  light  a  con> 
tinual,  visible  appearing  of  gravitation,  and  it 
would  be  explained  why,  in  the  system  of 
worlds,  it  is  exactly  those  bodies  which  are 
the  principal  seat  of  gravity  that  are  also  the 
principal  source  of  light  We  should  then, 
also,  have  an  explanation  of  the  connection  in 
which  the  action  of  light  stands  to  that  of 
gravitation. 

The  manifold  effects  of  light  on  the  devia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle,  on  atmospheric 
electricity,  and  on  organic  nature,  would  be 
explained  by  the  very  fact  that  light  is  the 
phenomenon  of  indifference  continually  can- 
celled— therefore,  the  phenomenon  of  Uie  dy- 
namical process  continually,  rekindled.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  antithesis  that  prevails  in  all 
dynamical  phenomena — in  those  of  magnetism, 
electricity  and  light;  for  example,  the  antithe- 
sis, which  is  the  condition  of  the  electrical  phe- 
nomena must  already  enter  into  the  first  con- 
struction of  matter.  For  all  bodies  are  cei^ 
tainly  electrical. 

t  Or  rather,  conversely,  the  more  combos- 
tible  is  always  also  the  positively  electric; 
whence  it  is  manifest  that  the  body  which 
burns  has  merely  reached  the  maximum  of  4- 
electricity. 

I  And  indeed  it  is  so.  What  then  is  the 
absolute  incombustible?  Doubtless,  simply 
that  wherewith  everything  else  burns— oxygen. 
But  it  is  precisely  this  absolutely  incombustible 
oxygen  that  is  the  principle  of  negative  elec- 
tricity, and  thus  we  have  a  confirmation  of 
what' I  have  already  stated  in  the  Ideas  for  a 
Philosophy  of  Nature,  viz.  that  oxyg«D  is  a 
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(/)  The  dynftmioal  process  is  nothing 
bat  the  second  oonstraction  of  matter,  and 
howerer  many  stages  there  are  in  the  dy- 
namical process,  there  are  the  same  nam- 
ber  in  the  original  construction  of  matter. 

This  axiom  is  the  conTcrse  of  axiom  e«* 

principle  of  a  negative  kind,  and  therefore  the 
representative,  as  it  were,  of  the  power  of 
attraction ;  whereas  phlogiston,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  positive  electricity,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  positive,  or  of  ^e  force  of  re- 
pulsion. There  has  long  been  a  tiieory  that 
the  magnetic,  electric,  chemical,  and,  finally, 
even  the  organic  phenomena,  are  interwoven 
into  one  great  interdependent  whole.  This 
must  be  established.  It  is  certain  that  the 
connection  of  electricity  with  the  process  of 
combustion  may  be  shown  by  numerous  ex* 
periments.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  I  will  cite. 
It  occurs  in  Scherer's  Journal  of  Chemistry,  If 
a  Leyden  jar  is  filled  witli  iron  filings,  and  re- 
peatedly charged  and  discharged,  and  if,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  this  iron  is  taken  out 
and  placed  upon  an  isolator — paper,  for  ex- 
ample— ^it  begins  to  get  hot,  becomes  incandes- 
cent, and  changes  into  an  oxide  of  iron.  This 
experiment  deserves  to  be  frequently  repeated 
and  more  closely  examined — it  might  readily 
lead  to  something  new. 

This  great  interdependence, which  a  scientific 
system  of  physics  must  establish,  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Nature.  It  must,  therefore,  once 
established,  spread  a  new  light  over  the  History 
of  the  whole  of  Nature.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  certain  that  all  geology  must  start  from  ter- 
restrial magnetism.  But  terrestrial  electricity 
must  again  be  determined  by  magnetism. 
The  connection  of  North  and  South  with 
magnetism  is  shown  even  by  the  irregu- 
lar movements  of  the  magnetic  needle.  But 
again,  with  universal  electricity,  which,  no 
loss  than  gravity  and  magnetism,  has  its  in- 
difference point — the  universal  process  of  com- 
bustion and  all  volcanic  phenomena  stand  con- 
nected. 

Therefore,  it  is  certain  that  there  ts  one 
chain  going  from  universal  magnetism  down 
to  the  volcanic  phenomena.  Still  these  are  all 
only  scattered  experiments. 

In  order  to  make  this  Interdependence /u/Zy 
evident,  we  need  the  central  phenomenon,  or 
central  experiment,  of  which  Bacon  speaks 
oracularly — (I  mean  the  experiment  wherein 
all  those  functions  of  matter,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, &c.,  so  run  together  in  one  phenome- 
non that  the  individual  function  is  distinguish- 
able)—proving  that  the  one  does  not  lose  itself 
immediately  in  the  other,  but  that  each  can 
be  exhibited  separately — an  experiment  which, 
when  it  is  discovered,  will  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  whole  of  Nature,  as  galvanism  does 
to  organic  nature.  ICompare  this  with  the  dis- 
course on  Faraday  s  latest  fiscovery,  (1832,) 
p.  16.    Complete  Works,  1st  Div.,  Ust  vol.) 

*  Proof — All  dynamical  phenomena  are  phe- 
nomena of  transition  from  difference  to  in- 
difTerence.  But  it  is  in  this  very  transition 
that  matter  is  primarily  constructed. 


That  which 9  in  the  dynamical  process  is 
perceived  in  the  product,  takes  place  out- 
ride of  the  product  with  the  simple  factors 
of  all  duality. 

The  first  start  to  original  production  is 
the  limitation  of  productivity  through  the 
primitive  antithesis,  which,  as  antithesis 
(and  as  the  condition  of  all  construction), 
is  distinguished  only  in  magnetism ;  the 
second  stage  of  production  is  the  change 
of  contraction  and  expansion,  and  as  such 
becomes  visible  only  in  electricity ;  finally, 
the  third  stage  is  the  transition  of  this 
change  into  indifference — a  change  which 
is  recognized  as  such  only  in  chemical  phe- 
nomena. 

MagnxtisKj  Elxctricitt  and  Chkhical 
Process  are  the  categories  of  the  original 
construction  of  nature  [matter] — the  latter 
escapes  us  and  lies  outside  of  intuition, 
the  former  are  what  of  it  remains  behind, 
what  stands  firm,  what  is  fixed — the  general 
schemes  for  the  construction  of  matter.f 

And  —  in  order  to  close  the  circle  at 
the  point  where  it  began — just  as  in 
organic  nature,  in  the  scale  of  sensibil- 
bility,  irritability,  and  formative  instinctj 
the  secret  of  the  production  of  thef  whole 
of  organic  nature  lies  in  each  individual, 
so  in  the  scale  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
and  chemical  process,  so  far  as  it  (the 
scale)  can  be  distinguished  in  the  individ- 
ual body,  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the 
production  of  Nature  from  itself  [of  the 
whole  of  Nature j:]. 

t  In  the  already  mentioned  discourse  on 
Faraday's  latest  discovery,  the  author  cites 
the  passage  (p.  76,  original  edition,)  as  well  as 
\  66  sq.  of  the  General  View  of  the  Dynamical 
Process  (likewise  written  before  the  invention 
of  the  voltaic  pile,)  as  a  proof  of  his  having 
anticipated  the  discoveries  which  proved  the 
unity  of  the  electrical  and  the  chemical  antfthe- 
sis,  and  of  the  similar  connection  subsisting 
between  magnetic  and  chemical  phenomena. 
(See  also  Remark  2,  p.  216.) 

I  Every  individual  is  an  expression  of  the 
whole  of  Nature-  As  the  existence  of  the 
single  organic  individual  rests  on  that  scale,  so 
does  the  whole  of  Nature.  Organic  nature 
maintains  the  whole  wealth  and  variety  of 
her  products  only  by  continually  changing 
the  relation  of  those  three  functions. — In  like 
manner  inorganic  Nature  brings  forth  the 
whole  wealth  of  her  product,  only  by  chang- 
ing the  relation  of  those  three  functions  of 
matter  ad  infinitum ;  for  magnetism,  electricity, 
and  chemical  process   are   the  functions  of 
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C. 

We  have   now  approached  nearer   the  . 
solution  of  our  problem,  whieh  was :   To 
reduce  the  construction  of  organic  and  in- 
organic nature  to  a  common  expression. 

Inorganic  nature  is  the  product  of  the 
fint  power,  organic  nature  of  the  second  * 
^this  was  demonstrated  abore;  it  will 
soon  appear  that  the  latter  is  the  product 
of  a  still  higher  power) — whence  the  latter, 
in  view  of  the  former,  appears  contingent ; 
the  former,  in  Tiew  of  the  latter,  neces- 
sary. Inorganic  nature  can  take  its  origin 
from  simple  factors,  organic  nature  only 
from  products,  whieh  again  become  fac- 
tors. Hence  an  inorganic  nattire  generally 
will  appear  as  having,  been  from  all  eter- 
nity, the  organic  nature  as  originated* 

In  the  organic  nature,  indifference  can 
nerer  be  arrived  at  in  the  same  way  in 
which  it  is  arrived  at  in  inorganic  nature, 
because  life  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
a  continual  prevention  of  the  attainment  of 
indifference  [a  prevention  of  the  absolute 
transition  of  productivity  into  product] 
whereby  manifestly  there  comes  about 
only  a  condition  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
extorted  from  Nature. 

By  organization,  matter — which  has  al- 
'  ready  been  composed  for  the  second  time 
by  the  chemical  process — ^is  once  more 
thrown  back  to  the  initial  point  of  forma- 
tion (the  circle  above  described  is  again 
opened) ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  matter  al- 
ways thrown  back  again  into  formation  at 
last  returns  as  a  perfect  product. 

The  same  stages,  through  which  the 
production  of  Nature  originally  passes, 
are  also  passed  through  by  the  production 
of  the  organic  product ;  only  that  the  lat- 
ter, even  in  the  first  stage^  at  least  begins 
with  products  of  the  simple  power. — Or- 
ganic production  also  begins  with  limita- 
tion, not  of  the  primary  productivity,  but  of 

matter  generally,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
are  they  categories  for  the  construction  of  all 
matter.  This  fact,  that  those  three  factors 
are  not  phenomena  of  special  kinds  of  matter, 
hut  functions  of  all  matter  universally,  gives  its 
real,  and  Its  innermost  sense  to  dynamical 
physics,  which,  by  this  circumstance  alone, 
rises  far  above  all  other  kinds  of  physics. 

*  That  is,  the    organic   product   can    be 
thought  only  as  subsisting  under  the  hostile 
^essure  of  an  external  nature. 


the  produeUvity  qf  a  product;  organic 
formation  also  takes  plaoe  through  the 
change  of  expansion  and  contraction,  jusc 
as  primary  formation  does;  but  in  this 
case  it  is  a  change  taking  place,  not  in 
the  simple  productivity,  but  in  the  com- 
pound. 

But  there  is  all  this,  too,  in  the  chemical 
process,t  ^nd  yet  in  the  chemical  process 
indifference  is  attained.  The  vital  process, 
therefore,  must  again  be  a  higher  power  of 
the  chemical;  and  if  the  scheme  that  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  latter  is  duplicity,  the 
scheme  of  the  former  will  of  necessity  be 
triplicity  [the  former  will  be  a  process  of 
the  third  power].  But  the  scheme  of  tri- 
plicity is  [in  reality]  that  [the  fundamental 
scheme]  of  the  galvanic  process  (Bitter's 
Demonstration^  &c.,  p.  172);  therefore 
the  galvanic  process  (or  the  process  of  ir- 
ritation) stands  a  power  higher  than  the 
chemical,  and  the  third  element,  which 
the  latter  lacks  and  the  former  has,  pre- 
vents indifference  from  being  arrived  at  in 
the  organic  product.): 

As  irritation  does  not  allow  indifference 
to  be  arrived  at  in  the  individual  product, 
and  as  the  antithesis  is  still  there  (for  the 
primary  antithesis  still  pursues  us),(  there 
remains  for  nature  no  alternative  but  sep- 
aration of  the  factors  in  different  product?. } 
The  formation  of  the  individual  product, 

t  The  chemical  process,  too,  has  not  sob- 
strateless  or  simple  factors ;  it  has  products  for 
factors. 

X  The  same  deduction  is  already  given  in 
the  Outlines,  p.  168. — What  the  dynamical 
action  is,  which  according  to  the  Outlines  u 
also  the  cause  of  irritability,  is  now  surely 
clear  enough.  It  is  Xh»  universad  tustion  which 
is  everywhere  conditioned  by  the  cancelmeDt 
of  indifference,  and  which  at  last  tends  to- 
wards intussusception  (indifierence  of  prod- 
ducts)  when  it  is  not  continnally  prevented,  as 
it  is  in  the  process  of  irritation.  {lUmark  of 
the  origintU,) 

§  The  abyss  of  fbrces,  into  which  we  here 
look  down,  opens  with  the  one  question : 
In  the  first  construction  of  our  eanh,  what 
can  have  been  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  do 
genesis  of  new  individuals  is  possible  upon  it, 
otherwise  than  under  the  condition  of  opp<K 
site  powers  ?  Compare  an  utterance  of  Kant 
on  this  subject,  in  his  Anthropology.  (Remark 
of  the  original.) 

II  The  two  factors  can  never  be  one,  bot 
must  be  separated  into  different  products^in 
order  that  thus  the  difference  may  be  perma- 
nent. 
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for  tbatTery  reason,  cannot  be  a  completed 
formation,  and  the  product  can  never 
cease  to  be  productive.*  The  contradic- 
tion in  Nature  is  thisi  that  the  product 
must  he  productive  [i.  e.  a  product  of  the 
third  power],  and  that,  notwithstanding, 
the  product,  a$  a  product  of  the  third 
power,  must  pass  over  into  indiflerenoie.t 

This  contradiction  Nature  tries  to  solve 
by  mediating;  indifference  itself  through 
productivity^  but  even  this  does  not  suc- 
ceed— for  the  act  of  productivity  is  only 
the  kindling  spark  of  a  new  process  of  ir- 
ritation ;  the  product  of  productivity  is  a 
new  productivity.  Into  this  as  its  product 
the  productivity  of  the  individual  now  in- 
deed passes  over;  the  individual,  there- 
fore, ceases  more  rapidly  or  slowly  to  be 
productive,  and  Nature  reaches  the  indif- 
ference-point with  it  only  after  the  latter 
has  got  down  to  a  product  of  the  second 
power.J 

*  In  the  product,  indifl^rence  of  the  first  and 
second  powers  is  arrived  at  (for  example,  by 
irritation  itself  an  origin  of  ma$$  [I.  e.  indif- 
ference of  the  first  order]  and  even  chemical 
products  \\,  e.  indifference  of  the  second  order] 
are  reached),  but  indiflierence  of  the  third 
power  can  never  be  reached,  because  it  is  a 
contradictory  idea.    (^Btmark  of  the  original.) 

t  The  product  is  productive  only  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  product  of  the  third  power. 
Bat  the  idea  of  a  productive  product  is  itself 
a  contradiction.  What  is  productivity  is  not 
product,  and  what  is  product  is  not  productiv- 
ity. Therefore  a  product  of  the  third  power 
is  itself  a  contradictory  idea.  From  this  even 
is  manifest  what  an  extremely  artificial  con- 
dition life  is — wrenched,  as  it  were,  from  Na- 
ture— ^subsisting  against  her  will. 

I  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  contra* 
dictions  out  of  which  life  arises,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  altogether  only  a  heightened  condi- 
tion of  ordinary  natural  forces,  than  the  con- 
tradiction of  Nature  in  what  she  tries,  but 
tries  in  vain,  to  reach  through  the  aexes. — Na- 
ture hates  sex,  and  where  it  does  arise,  it 
arises  against  her  will.  The  diremption  into 
flexes  is  an  inevitable  fate,  with  which,  after 
she  is  once  organic,  she  must  put  up,  and 
which  she  can  never  overcome. — By  this  very 
hatred  of  diremption  she  finds  herself  in- 
volved in  a  contradiction,  inasmuch  as  what 
is  odious  to  her  she  is  compelled  to  develop  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  and  to  lead  to  the 
summit  of  existence,  as  if  she  did  it  on  pur- 
pose ;  whereas  she  is  always  striving  only  for 
a  return  into  the  identity  of  the  genus,  which, 
however,  is  chained  to  the  fnever  to  be  can- 
celled) duplicity  of  the  sexes,  as  to  an  inev- 
itable condition.  That  she  develops  the 
individual  only  from  compulsion,  and  for  the 


And  now  the  result  of  all  this  ? — ^The 
condition  of  the  inorganic  (as  well  as  of 
the  organic)  product,  is  duality;  In  any 
case,  however,  organic  productive  product 
is  so  only  from  the  fact  that  the  difference 
NxvsK  becomee  indifference. 

It  is  [in  so  far]  therefore  impossible  to 
reduce  the  construction  of  organic  and  of 
inorganic  product  to  a  common  expression, 
and  the  problem  is  incorrect,  and  therefore 
the  solution  impossible.  The  problem 
presupposes  that  organic  product  and 
inorganic  product  are  mutually  opposed, 
whereas  the  latter  is  only  the  higher 
power  of  the  former,  and  is  produced 
only  by  the  higher  power  of  the  forces 
through  which  the  latter  also  is  produced. 
Sensibility  is  only  the  higher  power  of 
magnetism;  irritability  only  the  higher 
power  of  electricity;  formative  instinct 
only  the  higher  power  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cess.— But  sensibility,  and  irritability,  and 
formative  instinct  are  all  only  included  in 
that  one  process  of  irritation.  (Galvanism 
afi'ects  them  all).$  But  if  they  are  only 
the  higher  functions  of  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, &c.,  there  must  again  be  a  higher 
synthesis  for  these  in  Nature  U^and  this, 
however,  it  is  certain,  can  be  sought  for 

sake  of  the  genus,  is  manifest  from  this,  that 
wherever  in  a  genus  she  seejns  desirous  of 
maiotaining  the  individual  longer  (though  this 
is  never  really  the  case),  she  finds  the  genus 
becoming  more  uncertain,  because  she  must 
Ibold  the  sexes  farther  asunder,  and,  as  it 
weric,  make  them  flee  from  each  other.  In 
this  region  oC  Nature,  the  decay  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  so  visibly  rapid  as  it  is  where  the 
sexes  are  nearer  to  each  other,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  rapidly  withering  flower,  in  which,  from 
iti  very  birth,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  calix  as 
in  a  bride-bed,  but  in  which,  for  that  very 
cause,  tlie  yenus  is  better  secured. 

Nature  is  the  laziest  of  animals,  and  curses 
diremption,  because  it  imposes  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  activity ;  she  is  active  only  in 
order  to  rid  herself  of  this  necessity.  The 
opposites  must  for  ever  shun,  in  order  for  ever 
to  seek,  each  other ;  and  for  ever  seek,  in  or- 
der never  to  find,  each  other ;  it  is  only  in  this 
contradiction  that  the  ground  of  all  the  activity 
of  Nature  lies.    ( Remark  of  the  original. ) 

S  Its  efliBCt  upon  the  power  of  reproduction 
(as  well  as  the  reaction  of  particular  conditions 
of  the  latter  power  upon  galvanic  phenomena) 
is  less  studied  still  than  might  be  needful  and 
useful.— Vide  Outlines,  p.  177.— (/^ewari  of 
the  original,) 

II  Compare  above  Bemark,  p.  197.  {Remark 
of  the  original.) 
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only  in  Nature,  in  bo  far  as,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  it  is  absolutely  organic. 

And  this,  moreover,  is  also  the  result  to 
which  the  genuine  Science  of  Nature  must 
lead,  viz  :  that  the  diiferenoe  between  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  nature  is  only  in  Na- 
ture as  object,  and  that  Nature  as  origi- 
noXlj-productive  soars  above  both.* 

There  remains  only  one  remark,  which 
we  may  make,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  interest,  as  in  order  to  justify 
what  we  said  above  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  our  system  to  the  hitherto  so-called 
dynamical  system.  If  it  were  asked,  for 
instance,  in  what  form  oar  original  antith- 
esis, cancelled,  or  rather  fixed,  in  the  prod- 
uct, would  appear  from  the  stand-poiut 
of  reflection,  we  cannot  better  designate 
what  is  found  in  the  product  by  analysis, 

*  That  it  is  therefore  the  same  nature,  which, 
by  the  same  forces,  produces  organic  phe- 
nomena, and  the  universal  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture, and  that  these  forces  are  in  a  heightened 
conditioned  in  organic  nature. 


than  as  expansive  and  aiiracHve  (retarSing) 
farce^  to  which  then  however,  gravitation 
must  alwsys  be  added  as  the  terHu7n  quid, 
whereby  those  opposites  become  what  they 
are. 

Nevertheless,  the  designation  is  valid 
only  for  the  stand-point  of  reflection  or  of 
analysis^  and  cannot  be  applied  for  synthe- 
sis at  all ;  and  thus  our  system  leaves  off 
exactly  at  the  point  where  the  Dynamical 
Physics  of  Kant  and  his  successors  begins, 
namely,  at  the  antithesis  as  it  presents 
itself  in  the  product. 

And  with  this  the  author  delivers  over 
these  Elements  of  a  System  of  Speculative 
Physics  to  the  thinking  heads  of  the  age, 
begging  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
him  in  this  science,  which  opens  up  views 
of  no  mean  order,  and  to  make  up  by  their 
own  powers,  acquirements  and  external 
relations,  for  what,  in  these  respects,  he 
lacks. 

[The  notes  not  marked  as  "  Remarks  of  the 
original "  are  by  the  German  Editor. — Note  of 
the  Translator,] 
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[TnuudAted  from  th«  French  of  M. 

II.  SccrLPTVRE.  —  Architecture  fashions 
and  disposes  of  the  masses  of  inert  na- 
ture according  to  geometric  laws,  and  it 
thus  succeeds  in  presenting  only  a  vague 
and  incomplete  symbol  of  the  thought. 
Its  [thought's]  progress  consists  in  detach- 
ing itself  from  physical  existence,  and  in 
expressing  spirit  in  a  manner  more  in  con- 
formity with  its  nature.  The  first  step  which 
art  takes  in  this  career  does  not  yet  indi- 
cate the  return  of  spirit  upon  itself,  which 
would  render  necessary  a  wholly  spiritual 
mode  of  expression,  and  signs  as  immate- 
rial as  thought ;  but  spirit  appears  under 
a  corporeal,  organized  living  form.  What 
art  represents  is  the  animate,  living  body, 
and  above  all  the  human  body,  with  which 
the  soul  is  completely  identified.  Such 
is  the  Me  and  the  place  which  belong  to 
Sculpture. 

It  still  resembles  architecture  in  this, 
that  it  fashions  extended  and  solid  mate- 
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rial;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  it  in 
this,  that  this  material,  in  its  hands,  ceases 
to  be  foreign  to  spirit.  The  corporeal 
form  blends  with  it,  and  becomes  its  liv- 
ing image.  Compared  to  poetry,  it  seems 
at  first  to  have  the  advantage  over  it  of 
representing  objects  under  their  nat- 
ural and  visible  form,  while  speecb  ex- 
presses ideas  only  by  sounds;  but  this 
plastic  clearness  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  superiority  of  language  as  a  means 
of  expression.  Speech  reveals  the  inner- 
most thoughts  with  a  clearness  altogether 
different  from  the  lines  of  the  figure,  the 
countenance,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
body;  further,  it  shows  man  in  action — 
active  in  virtue  of  his  ideas  and  his  pas- 
sions ;  it  retraces  the  various  phases  of  a 
complete  event.  Sculpture  represents 
neither  the  inmost  sentiments  of  the  soul, 
nor  its  definite  passions.  It  presents  the 
individaal  character  only  in  general,  and 
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to  sueh  an  extent  as  the  body  can  express 
in  a  given  moment,  without  movement, 
withoat  living  action,  without  develop- 
ment. It  yields  also,  in  this  respect,  to 
painting,  which,  by  the  employment  of 
color  and  the  effects  of  light,  acquires 
more  of  naturalness  and  truth,  and,  above 
all,  a  great  superiority  of  expression. 
Thus,  one  might  think  at  first  that  Sculp- 
ture would  do  well  to  add  to  its  own 
proper  means  those  of  painting.  This  is 
a  grave  error;  for  that  abstract  form,  de- 
prived of  color,  which  the  statuary  em- 
ploys 18  not  an  imperfection  in  it — it  is 
the  limit  which  this  art  places  upon  itself. 

Each  art  represents  a  degree,  a  particular 
form  of  the 'beautiful,  a  moment  of  the 
development  of  spirit,  and  expresses  it 
excellently.  To  Sculpture  it  belongs  to 
represent  the  perfection  of  the  bodily 
form,  plastic  beauty,  life,  soul,  spirit  ani- 
mating a  body.  If  it  should  desire  to 
transcend  this  limit,  it  would  fail  entirely; 
the  use  of  foreign  means  would  alter  the 
purity  of  its  works. 

It  is  with  art  here  as  with  science ;  each 
science  has  its  object,  peculiar,  limited, 
abstract ;  its  circle,  in  which  it  moves,  and 
where  it  is  free.  Geometry  studies  ex- 
tension, and  extension  only ;  arithmetic, 
number;  jurisprudence,  the  right ;  &c.  Al- 
low any  one  to  encroach  upon  the  others, 
and  to  aim  at  universality;,  you  introduce 
into  its  domain  confusion,  obscurity,  real 
imperfection.  They  develop  differently 
different  objects;  clearness,  perfection, 
and  even  liberty,  are  to  be  purchased  only 
at  this  price. 

Art,  too,  has  many  phases ;  to  each  a 
distinct  art  corresponds.  Sculpture  stops 
at  form,  which  it  fashions  according  to  its 
peculiar  laws ;  to  add  color  thereto  is  to 
alter,  to  disfigure  its  object.  Thereby  it 
preserves  its  character,  its  functions,  its 
independence;  it  represents  the  mate- 
rial, corporeal  side,  of  which  archi- 
tecture gives  only  a  vague  and  imper- 
fect symbol.  It  is  given  to  painting, 
to  substitute  for  this  real  form,  a  simple 
visible  appearance,  which  then  admits 
color,  by  joining  to.it  the  effects  of  per- 
spective, of  light  and  shade.    But  Sculp- 


ture ought  to  respect  its  proper  limits,  to 
confine  itself  to  representing  the  corpo- 
real form  as  an  expression  of  the  individ- 
ual spirit,  of  the  soul,  divested  of  passion 
and  definite  sentiment.  In  so  doing,  it 
can  so  much  the  better  content  itself  with 
the  human  form  in  itself,  in  which  the 
soul  is,  as  it  were,  spread  over  all  points. 

Such  is  also  the  reason  why  Sculpture 
does  not  represent  spirit  in  action,  in  a 
succession  of  movements,  having  a  determ- 
ined end,  nor  engaged  in  those  enter- 
prises and  actions  which  manifest  a  char- 
acter. It  prefers  to  present  it  in  a  calm 
attitude,  or  when  the  movement  and  the 
grouping  indicate  only  the  commencement 
of  action.  Through  this  very  thing,  that 
it  presents  to  our  eyes  spirit  absorbed 
in  the  corporeal  fonuj  designed  to  mani- 
fest it  in  its  entirety,  there  is  lacking  the 
essential  point  where  the  expression  of 
the  soul  centres  itself,  the  glance  of  the 
eye.  Neither  has  it  any  need  of  the 
magic  of  colors,  which,  by  the  fineness 
and  variety  of  their  shadings,  are  fitted 
to  express  all  the  richness  of  particular 
traits  of  character,  and  to  manifest  the 
soul,  with  all  the  emotions  which  agitate 
it.  Sculpture  ought  not  to  admit  mate- 
rials of  which  it  has  no  need  at  the  step 
where  it  stops.  The  image  fashioned  by 
it,  is  of  a  single  color ;  it  employs  primi- 
tive matter,  the  most  simple,  uniform, 
unicolored:  marble,  ivory,  gold,  brass, 
the  metals.  It  is  this  which  the  Greeks 
had  the  ability  perfectly  to  seize  and  hold. 

After  these  considerations  upon  the 
general  character  of  Sculpture,  and  its 
connections  with  other  arts.  Hegel  ap- 
proaches the  more  special  study  and  the 
theory  of  this  art.  He  considers  it — 
Ist,  in  its  principle ;  2d,  in  its  ideal ;  3d, 
in  the  materials  which  it  employs,  as  well 
as  in  its  various  modes  of  representation 
and  the  principal  epochs  of  its  historic 
development. 

We  are  compelled  to  discard  a  crowd  of 
interesting  details  upon  each  of  these 
points,  and  to  limit  ourselves  to  general 
ideas. 

1.  To  seize  fully  the  principle  of  Sculp- 
ture and  the  essence  of  this  art,  it  is  nee- 
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essaiy  to  examine^  in  the  first  place^  what 
coiiBtitutes  the  content  of  its  representa- 
tions, then  the  corporeal  form  vhich 
should  express  it ;  last,  to  see  how,  from 
the  perfect  accord  of  the  idea  and  the 
form,  results  the  ideal  of  Scolptare  as  it 
has  been  realized  in  Greek  art. 

The  essential  content  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Sculpture  is,  as  has  been  said, 
spirit  incarnate  in  a  corporeal  form.  Now, 
not  every  situation  of  the  soul  is  fitted  to 
be  thus  manifested.  Action,  movement, 
determined  passion,  can  not  be  represented 
under  a  material  form ;  that  ought  to  show 
to  us  the  soul  diffused  through  the  entire 
body,  through  all  its  members.  Thus, 
what  Sculpture  represents  is  the  individual 
spirit,  or,  according  to  the  formula  of  the 
author,  the  spiritual  individuality  in  its 
essence,  with  its  general,  universal,  eter- 
nal character;  spirit  elevated  above  the 
inclinations,  the  caprices,  the  transient 
impressions  which  flow  in  upon  the  ^oul, 
without  profoundly  penetrating  it.  This 
entire  phase  of  the  personal  principle 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  representa- 
tions of  Sculpture.  The  content  of  its 
works  is  the  essence,  the  substantial,  true, 
invariable  part  of  character,  in  opposition 
to  what  is  accidental  and  transient. 

Now,  this  state  of  spirit*  not  yet  partic- 
ularised, unalterable,  self-centered,  oalm^ 
is  the  divine  in  opposition  to  finite  exist- 
ence* which  is  developed  in  the  midst  of 
accidents  and  contingencies,  the  exhibition 
of  which  this  world  of  change  and  diver- 
sity presents  us. 

According  to  this.  Sculpture  should  re- 
present the  divine  in  itself,  in  its  infinite 
oalm^  and  its  eternal,  immovable  sublimity, 
without  the  discord  of  action  and  situation. 
If,  afterward,  affecting  a  more  determinate 
mode,  it  represents  something  human  in 
form  and  character,  it  ought  still  to  thrust 
back  all  which  is  accidental  and  transient ; 
to  admit  only  the  fixed,  invariable  side, 
the  ground  of  character.  This  fixed  ele- 
ment is  what  Sculpture  should  express  as 
alone  constituting  the  true  individuality ; 
it  represents  its  personages  as  beings  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  themselves,  in  an  ab- 
solute repose  freed  from  all  foreign  influ- 


enoe.  The  eternal  in  gods  and  men  is 
what  it  is  called  upon  to  offer  to  our  con- 
templation in  perfect  and  unalterable  clear- 
ness. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  constitutes  the 
essential  content  of  the  works  of  Sculpture. 
What  is  the  form  under  which  this  idea 
should  appear  ?  We  have  seen,  it  is  the 
body,  the  corporeal  form.  But  the  only 
form  worthy  to  represent  the  spirit,  is  the 
humanform*  This  form,  in  its  turn,  ought 
to  be  represented,  not  in  that  wherein  it 
approximates  the  animal  form,  but  in  its 
ideal  beauty ;  that  is  to  say,  free,  harmoni- 
ous, reflecting  the  spirit  in  the  features 
which  characterize  it,  in  all  its  proportions, 
its  purity,  the  regularity  of  its  lines,  by 
its  mien,  its  postures,  etc.  It  should  ex- 
press spirit  in  its  calmness,  its  serenity — 
both  soul  and  life,  but  above  all,  spirit. 

These  principles  serve  to  determine  the 
ideal  of  beauty  under  the  physical  form. 

We  must  take  care,  in  the  works  of  Sculp- 
ture, not  to  confound  this  manner  of  look- 
ing at  the  perfect  correspondence  of  the 
soul  and  bodily  forms,  with  the  study  of 
the  lineaments  of   the  countenanoe,  etc 
The  science  of  Gall,  or  of  Lavater,  which 
studies  the  correspondence  of  characters 
with  certain  lineaments  of  face  or  forms  of 
head,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ar- 
tistic studies  of  the  works  of  the  statuary. 
These  seem,  it  is  true,  to  invite  us  to  this 
study ;  but  its  point  of  view  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent ;  it  is  that  of  the  hcumonioos  and 
necessary  accord  of   forms,  from  which 
beauty  results.    The  ground  of  Sculpture 
excludes,  moreover,  precisely  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  character  to  which 
the  physiognomist  attaches  himself.    The 
idesi  form  manifests  only  the  fixed,  regu- 
lar, invariable,  although  living  and  indi- 
vidual type.    It  is  then  forbidden  to  the 
artist,  as  far  as  regards  the  physiognomy, 
to  represent  the  most  expressive  and  de- 
terminate lineaments  of  the  countenanoe ; 
for,  beside  looks,  properly  so-called,  the 
expression  of  the  physiognomy  includes 
many  things  which  are  reflected  transiently 
upon  the  face,  in  the  countenanoe  or  the 
carriage,  the  smile  and  the  glance.    Scslp- 
ture  should  interdict  to  Itself  things  so 
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transieiity  and  confine  iUelf  to  the  perma- 
nent traits  of  the  expression  of  the  spirit; 
in  B  word,  it  should  incarnate  in  the  hu- 
man form  the  spiritual  principle  in  its  na- 
ture, at  once  general  and  indiyidual,  but 
not  yet  particularised.  To  maintain  these 
two  terms  in  just  harmony,  is  the  problem 
which  falls  to  statuary,  and  which  the 
Greeks  baTC  resolved. 

The  consequences  to  be  deduced  from 
these  principles  are  the  following : 

In  the  first  place,  Sculpture  is,  more  than 
the  other  arts,  suited  to  the  ideal,  and  this 
because  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
form  to  the  idea ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
constitutes  the  centre  of  classic  art,  which 
represents  this  perfect  accord  of  the  idea 
and  the  sensuous  form.  It  alone,  in  fact, 
offers  to  us  those  ideal  figures,  pare  from 
all  admixture — the  perfect  expression  of 
physical  beauty.  It  realises,  before  our 
eyes,  the  union  of  the  human  and  divine, 
under  the  corporeal  form.  The  sense  of 
plastic  beauty  was  given  above  all  to  the 
Greeks,  and  this  trait  appears  everywhere, 
not  only  in  Greek  art  and  Greek  mythology, 
but  in  the  real  world,  in  historic  person- 
ages :  Pericles,  Phidias,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  those 
artisUo  natures,  artists  of  themselves — 
characters  grand  and  free,  supported  upon 
the  baaia  of  a  strong  individuality,  worthy 
of  being  placed  beside  the  immortal  gods 
which  Greek  Sculpture  Represents. 

2.  After  having  determined  the  principle 
of  Sculpture,  Hegel  applies  it  to  the  study 
of  the  beau  ideal^  as  the  master-pieces  of 
Greek  art  have  realized  it.  He  examines 
successively  and  in  detail  the  character 
and  conditions  of  theidealf&rm  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  human  body,  thefaet^ 
the  look»3  the  beating^  ifu  dreu.  Upon  all 
these  points  he  faithfully  follows  Winck- 
elmann,  recapitulates  him,  and  constantly 
cites  him.  The  philosopher  meanwhile  pre- 
serves his  originality;  it  consists  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  systematises  that 
which  is  simply  described  in  the  History 
of  Art,  and  in  giving  throughout,  the  rea- 
son of  that  which  the  great  critic,  with  his 
exquisite  and  profound  sense,  has  so  ad- 
mirably seised  and  undeniably  proved,  but 


without  being  able  to  unfold  the  theory  of 
it.  The  subject  gathers,  henceforth,  new 
interest  from  this  explication.  We  may 
cite,  in  particular,  the  description  of  the 
Greek  profile,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
philosopher,  takes  the  character  of  a  geo- 
metric theorem.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an 
example  which  demonstrates  unanswerably 
the  absolute  character  of  physical  beauty. 
Tho  beauty  of  these  Jines  has  nothing  ar- 
bitrary ;  they  indicate  the  superiority  of 
spirit,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  forms 
which  express  it  above  those  which  are 
suited  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  na- 
ture. What  he  afterwards  says  of  the 
looks,  of  the  bearing,  of  the  postures,  of 
the  antique  dress  compared  with  the  mod- 
em dress,  and  of  its  ideal  character,  pre- 
sents no  less  interest.  But  all  these  details, 
where  the  author  shows  much  of  discrimin- 
ation, of  genius  even,  and  spirit,  escape  in 
the  analysis.  The  article  where  he  de- 
scribes the  particular  attributes  and  the 
accessories  which  distinguish  the  person- 
ages of  Greek  Sculpture,  although  in  great 
part  borrowed  also  from  Winokelmann, 
shows  a  spirit  familiarized  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  antiquity. 

3.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the  different 
mode$  of  representation  of  the  materials 
of  Sculpture,  and  of  its  historic  develop- 
ment, is  equally  full  of  just  and  delicate 
observations.  All  this  is  not  alone  from  a 
theorist,  but  from  a  connoisseur  and  an 
enlightened  judge.  The  appreciation  of 
the  maiefiaU  of  Sculpture^  and  the  com- 
parison of  their  sdsthetio  value,  furnish 
also  to  the  author  some  very  ingenious  re- 
marks upon  a  subject  which  seems  scarcely 
susceptible  of  interest.  Finally,  in  a  rapid  * 
sketch,  Hegel  retraces  the  historic  devehp' 
tnent  of  Sculpture,  Egyptian  Statuaty, 
Etruscan  art,  the  school  of  ^gina,  are 
characterized  in  strokes  remarkable  for 
precision. 

Arrived  at  Christian  Seulptu^,  without 
disputing  the  richness  and  the  ability 
which  it  has  displayed  in  its  works  in  wood, 
in  stone,  etc.,  and  its  excellence  in  respect 
to  expression,  Hegel  maintains  with  rea- 
son, that  the  Ohristian  princi|^e  is  little  fa- 
vorable to  Sculpture,'  and  that  in  wishing 
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to  ezpreas  the  Christian  sentiment  in  its 
profundity  and  its  vivacity^  it  passes  its 
proper  limits.  ^^  The  self-inspection  of  the 
soul,  the  moral  saffering,  the  torments  of 
hody  and  of  spirit^  martyrdom  and  peni- 
tence, death  and  resurrection,  the  mystic 
depth,  the  love  and  out-gushing  of  the 
heart,  are  wholly  unsnited  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Sculpture,  which  requires  calm- 
ness, serenity  of  spirit,  and  in  expression, 
harmony  of  forms.'^  Thus,  Sculpture  here 
remains  rather  an  ornament  of  architect- 


ure ;  it  sculptures  saints,  has  reliefs  upon 
the  niches  and  porches  of  churches,  turrets, 
etc.  From  another  side,  through  ara- 
besques and  has  reliefs,  it  approximates 
the  principle  of  painting,  by  giving  too 
much  expression  to  its  figures,  or  by  ma- 
king portraits  in  marble  and  in  stone. 
Sculpture  comes  back  to  its  true  principle, 
at  the  epoch  of  the  renaUsanee,  by  taking 
for  models  the  beautiful  forms  of  Greek 
art. 


A   DIALOGUE    ON    MUSIC- 

By  Eswjuu»  BoBouwtu. 


Q.  Tell  me  what  is  good  musip  ? 

A.  Concerning  tastes — all  fine  natures — 
not  the  ^'fair  sex"  only,  possess,  as  Bos- 
suet  says,  an  instinct  for  harmony  of  forms, 
colors,  style  and  tones,  especially  for  the 
latter,  because  the  nerves  of  the  ear  being 
more  exposed,  are  consequently  more  sen- 
sitive. 

Discords  massed  together  without  sys- 
tem, produce  a  more  disagreeable  effect 
than  ill-assorted  colors ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  etherial  beauty  of  tone-poetry 
excites  the  soul  more  powerfully  than  the 
splendor  of  a  Titian  or  Correggio. 

Q.  This  "instinct"  and  "taste,"  are 
they  one  and  the  same  ? 

A.  To  a  certain  degree  only — ^though 
many  amateurs,  criticst  musicians,  and 
even  composers,  have  had  no  other  guide 
than  a  fine  instinct. 

Q.  You  speak  as  Pistocchi  to  the  celebra- 
ted Farinelli :  "A  singer  needs  a  hundred 
things,  but  a  good  voice  is  ninety-nine  of 
them — the  hundredth  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  voice." 

A.  The  instinct  of  a  delicate,  sensitive 
organization,  may  go  far,  but  I  think  the 
hundredth  thing  is  also  necessary ;  there- 
fore, one  possessed  of  the  finest  voice, but 
uncultivated,  will  sing  sometimes  badly, 
sometimes  pretty  well,  but  never  quite  per- 
fectly for  a  real  judge. 

So  it  is  with  taste.    Depending  on  nat- 


ural gifts  alone,  without  cultivation — you 
will  be  sometimes  right — as  often  wronj^. 
In  short,  your  taste  is  good,  if  you  find 
pleasure  in  those  works  only  which  are 
composed  according  to  the  principles  of 
art ;  on  the  contrary,  your  taste  is  bad, 
false,  corrupt,  if  you  find  pleasure  in  mu- 
sic full  of  faults  and  defects. 

Q.  Therefore,  to  be  correct  in  taste,  I 
must  know  the  principles  of  the  art  -,  1 
must  know  the  rules  of  "  Harmony,  Rhythm 
and  Form,"  and  perhaps  much  more. 
Why,  G.  Weber  has  written  three  large 
volumes  on  "  Harmony  "  alone.  No,  it  is 
too  difficult  and  takes  too  much  time. 

A.  Yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  seems. 
To  understand  music  rightly,  nothing  is 
necessary  but  the  knowledge  of  two  keys^ 
major  and  minor ;  two  kinds  of  time — 
common  and  triple — one  simple  chord  and 
two  cadences. 

Q.  But  Rhythm,  Form  ? 

A.  Form  is  Rhythm,  and  Rhythm  is  time. 

Q.  Let  us  begin  then  with  the  keys,  you 
speak  of  two  only — ^major  and  minor — but 
I  have  heard  something  of  Ambroseanic, 
Gregoryanio,  Glareanic  and  Greek  keys, 
wherein  are  composed  the  beautiful  a&d 
sublime  compositions  of  Palestrina,  Alle- 
gri,  Lotti,  that  are  performed  annually 
during  Passion-week  in  the  ohorch  of  Su 
Peter,  at  Rome. 

A*  Well^  if  yon  like  io  go  so  far  back, 
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we  will  speak  about  Ambrose^  Gregory, 
GlareanuSj  but  there  are  no  each  things  as 
"Greek'*  keys.  * 

The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  musio  of 
the  Greeksj  is  too  slight  and  imperfect  to 
enable  as  to  assert  positively  anything  oon- 
cerning  it ;  and  as  nothing  important  or 
necessary  to  modem  art  is  involved,  we 
may  be  oontent  to  let  the  music  of  the  an- 
cients rest  in  the  obscurity  which  surrounds 
it. 

With  the  first  Christians,  who  hated  ev 
erything  which  came  from  the  temples  of 
the  heathens,  arose  our  music. 

Their  religious  songs  were  a  production 
of  the  new  soul  which  came  into  them  with 
Jesus  Christy  and  are  the  foundation  of 
oar  great  edifice  of  art,  as  it  now  exists. 
In  the  year  385,  Saint  Ambrose  introduced 
four  keys,  D,  £,  F,  Q ;  Pope  Gregory,  in 
597,  added  four  others  to  these,  and  named 
the  four  of  Ambrose,  '*  authentic  moods,'' 
and  his  four,  which  began  on  every  fifth  of 
the  first  four,  *'  plagalic."  In  these  eight 
keys,  without  sharps  or  flats,  are  composed 
the  liturgic  songs  of  the  Roman  church, 
called  <' Gregorian  chants."  They  are 
written  in  notes  of  equal  value,  without 
Rhythm  or  Metre,  and  are  sung  in  unison 
with  loud  voice.  Glareanus  added  to  those 
eight  keys,  two  more,  A  and  C,  with  their 
plagal  moods.  To  distinguish  more  clear- 
ly, some  one  called  the  key  beginning  with 
"D,"  Doric,  «E,"  Phrygic,  «'P,"  Lydio, 
'*  G,"  Mixolydic,  "A,"  JEolic,  and  "  B," 
Tonic.  These  names  are  all  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  Greece. 

Palestrina,  the  preserver  of  our  art, 
wrote  his  compositions  in  these  keys,  and 
for  the  highest  purity  of  harmony,  rhythmi- 
cal beauty,  sublime  simplicity,  and  deep 
religious  feeling,  his  works  are  still  unri- 
valled. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  compose  in  the  old 
keys  and  in  Palestrina's  style  ? 

A.  They  are  used  sometimes  by  Handel 
in  his  Oratorios,  by  Sebastian  Bach  in  his 
fugues  for  organ  and  piano.  Later,  Bee- 
thoven has  written  an  Andante  in  the  Lydic 
mood  in  bis  string-quartette  (A  minor).  I 
myself  have  composed  the  first  chorus  of 
Vinvela,  in  the  Mixolydic  mood,  and  in  Co- 
mala,  the  song  to  the  moon,  In  the  Doric 
15 


mood ;  but  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
myself,  have  written  in  our  own  style,  and 
never  imitated  Palestrina's.  Men  in  simi- 
lar situations,  only,  have  similar  ideas. 
All  older  works  of  music  utter  a  language 
which  we  yet  understand,  but  cannot  speak. 
We  feel  its  deep  innermost  accents,  but 
we  cannot  tune  the  chords  of  our  soul  to 
that  pitch  which  harmonizes  in  every  .re- 
spect with  that  feeling.  Palestrina's  mu* 
sic  sounds  like  that  of  another  world ;  it 
is  all  quite  simple ;  mostly  common  chords, 
here  and  there  only  a  chord  of  the  sixth ; 
and  always  an  irresistible  charm. 

This  riddle  is  partially  explained,  if  we 
observe  how  Palestrina  selected  the  tones 
for  the  different  parts  in  his  choruses.  Let 
us  take  the  third,  c — e ;  e.  g.  let  the  so- 
prano and  the  ^to  sing  this  third,  and  yoo 
will  have  the  same  harmonic  sound  that 
the  piano  or  organ  gives.  But  let  the  tenor 
sing  one  of  these  tones,  and  soprano  or  alto 
the  other,  and  the  effect  will  be  very  differ- 
ent, although  the  tones  are  the  same.  Pal- 
estrina knew  not  only  the  particular  sound 
of  every  tone  in  every  voice,  but  also  the 
effect  which  such  or  such  oombinationa 
would  produce. 

This  mystery  is  taught  neither  by  a  sing- 
ing school,  nor  by  a  theory  of  composition, 
and  few  composers  of  to-day  know  it. 
How  great  and  beautiful  is  Beethoven's 
solemn  mass  in  D  !  What  an  effect  would 
it  make,  had  Beethoven  possessed  the  same 
knowledge  of  voices  that  he  had  of  instru- 
ments? Now,  unfortunately,  one  often 
overpowers  the  others,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  this  composition  will  be  always  greater 
for  the  eye  than  the  ear* 

Wti  will  now  go  back  to  the  old  keys. 
These  are  taken  from  the  music  produced 
at  that  time,  as  our  two  keys,  major  and 
minor,  are  taken  from  the  melodies  of  later 
times. 

This  seems  very  simple  to  us,  but  not  to 
our  great  theorists.  Gottfried  Weber  takes 
two  keys,  major  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  and 
minor  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g  aharpf  the  same 
rising  and  falling  equally. 

Hauptmann,  the  first  teacher  of  harmony 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipsio, 
says  in  his  book.  The  Nature  of  Harmo- 
ny and  Metre,  page  30—'^  The  key  is  form- 
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ed,  when  the  common  chord  (o,  e,  g)^  af- 
ter having  gone  through  the  subdominant- 
chord  (fy  aj  c),.and  dominant- chord  {g,  h, 
d))  has  come  in  opposition  with  itself ;  this 
opposition  coapled  together,  becomes  unity 
and  the  key,"  He  finds  in  our  music  three 
keys,  and  names  them,  the  major,  the  mi- 
nor, and  the  minor  major* 

B.  Wagner  recognises  no  key  at  all ;  for 
him  exists  a  chromatic  scale  only.  He 
says:  ^^The  scale  is  the  most  closely 
onited,  the  most  intimately  related  family 
among  tones.''  He  does  not  like  to  stay 
long  in  one  key,  and  takes  the  continuous 
change  of  keys  for  a  quality  of  the  music 
of  the  future ;  therefore,  he  finds  in  Bee- 
thoven's last  symphony,  in  the  melody  to 
Schiller's  poem^  a  going  hacky  because  it 
has  scarcely  any  modulation. 

We  will  not  be  so  lavish  with  keys  as 
Hauptmann,  nor  so  economical  as  R«.Wag- 
ner^  neither  are  we  of  Weber's  opinion. 
We  find  in  C  major  the  old  Glareanic  key, 
called  also  '^  Ionic ;"  in  our  A  minor  of  this 
day,  a  *'mixtum  campositum"  of  several 
old  keys ;  it  begins  as  the  ^^^olic"  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  f,  takes  then  its  seventh  tone,  g 
iharpi  from  the  Lydic,  transposed  a  third 
higher ;  uses  sometimes  also  the  sixth  of  the 
last,accept8  lastly  the  character  of  thePhry- 
gic,  transposed  a  fourth  higher,  and  brings 
thus  the  tone  \>flai  into  its  scale,  which  has 
been  already  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, although  that  has  never  succeeded  in 
throwing  this  tone  out  of  many  melodies 
in  A  minor.  We  have  melodies  which  are 
the  pure  A  minor  from  the  beginning  to  the 
and,  wherein  we  find  f  sharp  and  f  natU' 
taly  g  and  g  sharp^  b  and  hjlatf  and  the  last 
oftener  than  f  ^arp ;  therefore,  we  must 
build  the  scale  of  A  minor,  and  its  harmony, 
according  to  those  different  tones ;  it  will 

g  ^arpf  a, 
sharp,  i  g  natural. 

Let  us  proceed.  The  two  kinds  of  time 
are  common  and  triple.  The  rhythm  of  the 
first  is  —  ^^ ,  that  of  the  second  —  >^  .^  • 
The  accentuation  of  subdivisions  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  law.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  a  piece  of  music  is  written 
in  I  or  J,  or  even  |  time ;  but  good  compo- 
sers of  music,  writing  in  I  time,  intend  ibe 


be  a,  .  b,     c,  d,  e,  j  f ,  i 

( hflat,  I  f  sharp,  i 


same  to  be  of  lighter  rendition  than  those 
composed  in  J  time,  etc. 

Concerning  harmony,  there  ia  one  chord 
only — all  other,  harmonies  are  passing 
notes,  inversions,  prolongations,  suspen- 
sions or  retardations  of  chord-tonea,  or 
from  sharped  and  diminished  intervals. 
Harmony  is  a  connection  of  difibrent  melo- 
dies. Before  chords  were  known,  they 
descanted,  that  is,  they  tried  to  sing  to  a 
melody,  commonly  a  sacred  hymn,  called 
cantusfirmus,  different  harmonical  tones, 
and  named  this  part.  Descant;  Italian, 
soprano',¥tenehfLedessus.  Later  there  was 
added  to  the  tenor  (which  perfbrmed  the 
eantusjirmus)  a  higher  part,  named  ol/o, 
and  lastly,  a  lower  part  waa  added  called 
bass.  These  four  parts,  though  each  melo- 
dious and  independent  in  itself,  harmon- 
ized closely  with  each  other,  all  striving 
for  the  same  aim. 

Even  to-day  we  must  necessarily  call  sudi 
music  good,  wherein  every  voice  acta  inde- 
pendently of  all  others,  and  still  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  samcj  in  order  to  express  the 
reigning  feeling,  and  sustain  the  Tarion^ 
shades  in  contrast  to  non-acting  and  life- 
less trabants,  which  may  be  strikingly  seen 
in  many  compositions,  particularly  in  four- 
part  songs  for  male  voices,  by  Abt,Gambert, 
Kticken,  etc.,wherein  three  voices  {Brumm- 
stimmen)  accompany  the  fourth  with  a 
growling  sound  escaping  their  closed  Iip9. 

The  two  cadences  or  musical  phrases  are 
the  cadence  on  the  tonic  and  the  cadence 
on  the  dominant.  The  cadence  on  th* 
tonic,  consisting  of  the  chord  in  the  domi- 
nant, followed  by  that  of  the  tonic,  con- 
cludes the  sense  of  the  musical  phrase,  anti 
is  called  ^^  perfect"  when  the  tonic  is  in  the 
highest  and  lowest  part.  It  corresponds  t  .< 
a  period  in  language.  The  cadence  on  th.* 
dominant  consists  of  the  tonic,  or  the  chord 
of  the  second  or  fourth  going  to  the  domi- 
nant. The  cadence  of  the  dominant  SI2^- 
pends  the  sense  of  the  musical  phrase  irt  th- 
ou t  concluding  it.  This  is  likewise  the 
case  with  the  cadence  on  the  tonic«  if  th^ 
tonic  is  not  in  the  highest  and  lowest  part. 

Q.  Tou  say  nothing  of  the  great  miat«^f 
wherein  two  fifths  or  octaves  follow  each 
Other  ? 
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A.  Of  oonnej  the  true  nature  of  the 
proper  arrangement  of  parts  ezolades  all 
direct  fifths. 

It  is  considered  by  the  new  school  ^'an  ex- 
ploded  idea."  Moiart  himself  made  use  of 
fifths  in  the  firdt  finale  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Q.  I  have  heard  something  of  these  fifths, 
but  was  told  it  was  <' irony/'  being  con- 
tained in  the  minuet  which  Mozart  compo- 
sed for  ^'  country  musicians''  P 

A.  Ton  also  find  octaves  in  S.  Bach's 
«  Matthew  Passion,"  p.  25,  "On  the  cross," 
where  surely  no  ironical  meaning  was  in- 
tended. 

Q.  Do  you  not  say  anything  in  regard 
to  form  ? 

A.  Form  is  an  <^ exploded  idea"  also. 
The  composers  of,  the  new  school  construct 
their  Tocal  music  so  as  to  let  the  poem  gov- 
ern the  music  in  relation  to  metre  and 
form ;  in  their  instrumental  compositions, 
the  form  is  governed  by  phantasy. 

Q.  But  wiiat  do  you  understand  by  a 
aymphony^  sonata  or  overture  ? 

A.  I  must  again  go  back,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  properly. 

Revolutions  often  beat  the  path  for  new 
ideas.  Palestrina  towers  great  and  unat- 
tainable in  his  compositions  of  sacred  mu- 
sic^ which  breathe  and  express  the  purest 
cathoUoism. 

Bat  a  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  others  came, 
f  jllowed  soon  by  Handel  and  Bach,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, created  a  music  full  of  freshness,  prim- 
itiveness  and  transporting  power,  which 
lived  and  died  with  the  reformers. 

The  three  grand-masters,  Palestrina, 
Handel  and  Bach,  equal,  but  do  not  rival 
each  other.  We  cannot  judge  them  for  the 
different  sentiments  they  indulged  in.  The 
philosophers  may  settle  which  is  the  best 
religion,  for  to  the  necessity  of  one  they 
all  agree,  but  music  cannot  be  chained  by 
dogmas.  Heaven  is  an  orb,  whose  cen- 
tre is  everywhere.  Palestrina's  music  is 
the  language  of  the  south,  Handel's  and 
Bach's  that  of  the  north.  Though  one  sun 
illumes  both  lands — though  one  ether  spans 
both,  yet  in  the  south  the  sun  is  milder, 
the  ether  purer.  Flowers  which  there  grpw 
in  wild  abundance,  the  north  must  obtain 
bv  culture. 


We  must  think  at  our  work. 
This  necessity  of  thought  is  apparent  in 
religion,  language  and  art,  and  can  be 
seen  most  clearly  in  the  greatest  works  of 
the  German  grand-masters,  in  Bach's 
"  Matthew  Passion,"  and  Handel's  "  Is- 
rael." 

Sebastian  Bach's  astonishing  dexterity 
in  thematical  works  is  the  reason  that 
even  unto  this  day  we  do  not  find  a  sym- 
phony or  overture  appropriate  for  a  con- 
cert, of  which  the  single  motive  forming  the 
principal  thought  of  the  movement  is  not 
worked  up  on  the  basis  which  he  con- 
structed with  such  deep  knowledge  and 
skill. 

To  him  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  in 
order  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  our 
instrumental  music,  for  we  are  as  little 
masters  of  the  course  of  our  ideas,  as  of 
the  circalation  of  the  blood  in  our  veins. 
Centuries  have  passed,  and  although  the 
first  great  instrumental-piece — the  over- 
ture— ^was  a  French  production,  (Lulli  was 
the  first  master]  in  this  genre  pf  art,)  yet 
Bach  and  Handel  impressed  the  first  de- 
cided stamp  upon  it. 

Later,  the  overture  was  supplanted  by 
the  symphony,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  of 
easier  composition  and  execution  than  the 
former.  The  overture  consisted  of  a  gravey 
followed  by  ^ fugue.  The  symphony  was 
composed  somewhat  in  the  atyle  of  tk fugue 
and  that  of  the  lively  dances  of  that  time. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  the  danoe- 
musio  was  thought  no  longer  fashionable, 
and  was  succeeded  by  two  AUegnn,  with  an 
Andante  or  Largo  placed  between  them. 

Father  Hayden  felt  hurt  at  the  complete 
abandonment  of  dance-music,  and  again 
adopted  the  minuet.  Mosart  also  preferred 
the  grave  and  majestic  dancing-step  of  his 
ancestors,  the  minuet.  But  Beethoven's 
impetuous  and  passionate  nature  scoffed 
at  the  slow  and  gracious  movements  of  the 
ibinuet,  and  revelled  instead  in  the  wild 
Scherso,  or  in  the  capricious  demonical 
leaps  of  the  old  Pauepied.  Dark  and 
mighty  forms  rose  before  the  gloomy  vision 
of  his  inner-man,  acting  powerfully  upon 
the  phantasy,  and  wherever  they  met  this 
volcanic  fire,  always  leaving  a  deep  im- 
pression. 
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Two  comets  ushered  in  the  existence  of 
oar  oentuTj;  the  one  reyolutionized  the 
exterior  —  the  othdr,  the  interior  world. 
Especially  were  the  young  generation 
touched  by  the  electric  sparks  of  their 
rays. 

Napoleon's  battles  were  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times  in  the  nurseries  with  lead  and 
paper  soldiers.  Beethoven's  melodies  agi- 
tated the  souls  of  the  young  generation  in 
their  working  and  dreaming  hours.  When 
the  shoes  of  the  child  became  too  small 
they  were  thrown  aside;,  the  lead  and 
paper  soldiers  shared  the  same  fate ;  but 
the  melodious  tones  grew  with  the  soul  to 
more  and  more  powerful  chords.  Beeth- 
oven's star  shone  brighter,  while  Napo- 
leon's was  already  fading.  Then  we 
heard  that  Beethoven  intended  to  destroy 
^  his  great  symphony  called  "  Eroioa."  Na- 
poleon,  the  consul,  to  whom  Beethoven  de- 
signed to  dedicate  this  great  work,  bad 
sunk  to  Napoleon  the  Emperor,  and  Bee- 
thoven felt  ashamed. 

Majesty  of  rank  is  often  devoid  of  the 
grace  and  majesty  of  the  soul.  The  chord 
^S  g,  b^  wherewith  the  bass  solemnly  intro- 
duced the  third  symphony  (Eroica),  and 
his  inversions  in  the  Scherzo  b^,  e>»,  g  bV 
and  in  the  last  movement  e,  bi  b,  e,  this 
echo  of  the  Marseillaise  suited  90  longer 
and  should  perish  with  it.  Only  then, 
when  fate,  in  the  icy  deserts  of  Russia, 
clasped  the  grand  General  in  its  iron  grip, 
and  never  loosened  its  hold  until  it  had 
crushed  him,  did  the  composer  of  the  Eroica 
comprehend  that  in  the  marcia  fuMbre 
contained  in  this  symphony,  he  had  spoken 
in  prophetic  voioe.  The  prophecy  con- 
tained in  Ihe  last  movement  was  destined 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
century. 

As  Beethoven  poured  out  his  soul  in  a 
prophetic  epopee,  so  did  Mosart  embody 
his  genius  in  his  Don  Giovanni.  But  as 
the  sublime  always  acts  more  powerfully 
upon  youth  than  knowledge  and  beauty,'  so 
likewise  was  the  success  of  Beethoven 
greater  than  that  of  Mosart  in  this  cen- 
tury. Altogether  Mosart  is  generally  ap- 
preciated better  in  riper  years.  *^La  deU^ 
catette  du  gotU  ett  une  prtmikrt  nuance  de 
la  satiM." 


Mendelssohn,  whose  compositions  ever 
flowed  smoothly  and  quietly,  understood 
well  how  to  tune  his  harmonica  to  Mozart's 
tuning-fork. 

Q.  You  represent  Beethoven  as  grave 
and  solemn,  and  yet  it  appears  he  was  not 
a  great  despiser  of  dances.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  A  major  symphony.  Lively  to 
overflowing,  almost  mad  with  frantic  joy, 
is  the  flrst  movement.  Equal  to  a  double 
quick-step,  the  last,  about  as  the  peasants 
of  Saxony  perform  their  dances,  the  Scher- 
zo gay ;  and  in  the  Andante,  he  even  calls 
upon  a  lot  of  old  bachelors  and  maiden- 
ladies,  with  their  hoop  accompaniment,  to 
fall  in  and  execute  their  tours  ? 

A.  What  opposite  views  are  often  taken 
of  the  same  thing  by  different  minds !  In 
the  andante,  in  which  you  find  so  much 
humor,,  Marx  observes  the  sober  view  of 
life,  at  first  the  peaceful  and  ontroubled 
step,  but  growing  ever  more  and  more 
painful,  and  suffering,  fighting  the  battle 
of  life;  yet,  be  this  as  it  may,  such 
music  is  ever  successful,  even  in  spite  of 
the  biting  criticism  of  Maria  v.  Weber, 
and  the  ferocious  attacks  of  Oulibischeff. 

Q.  A  good  dance  is  always  successful,  I 
believe? 

A.  Mendelssohn  knew  this,  as  he  also 
understood  Beethoven  and  the  public,  when 
he  wrote  his  dance  overture,  '^A  Sum- 
mer-night's Dream."  Auber,  Herold  and 
others  wrote  dance  overtures  en  mastef  and 
we  often  find  more  piquant  themes  in  them 
than  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony,  or 
Mendelssohn's  Summer-night's  Dream  can 
boast  of,  yet  we  do  not  prefer  them  for  the 
concert. 

All  compositions  for  an  orchestra,  be 
they  overture  or  symphony,  must  first 
contain  a  theme,  which  expresses  the  char^ 
act^r  of  the  principal  composition.  Se- 
cond, the  expansions  of  compositions  in 
the  style  of  a  symphony,  must,  according 
to  my  opinion,  originate  from  one  theme, 
germinate  from  one  seed,  growing  larger 
and  stronger  all  the  time,  until  the  swell- 
ing bud  bursts  into  a  beautiful  blossom , 
yet  there  must  npt  be  orange-blossoms  on 
an  oak-tree ;  all  must  fit  harmoniously. 

The  theme,  n^et,  or  moHpe^  must  be  a 
fixed  idea,  such  as  <*  love  ;*'  it  moat  b«  ev«r 
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pTMent — ^the  fint  at  day-break^  the  last  at 
night— no  other  impression  most  be  strong 
enough  to  erase  it. 

If,  by  the  blossom,  yon  Understand  the 
creation  of  a  second  thought,  often  called 
the  second  theme,  even  this  second  theme 
ought  to  be  gOTemed  by  the  first,  even 
this  blossom  ought  to  glow  in  the  same 
colors.  It  must  be  so  twined  around  the 
heart  of  the  composer,  that  nothing  foreign 
could  possibly  enter  it.  Merely  thematioal 
productions  are  exercises  for  the  pupil ; 
compositions  which  merely  contain  parts 
composed  by  rule,  are  merely  a  musical 
exercise.  Lobe  certainly  is  wrong,  if  he 
thus  teaches  the  art  of  composing. 

True,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  how  one 
part  belongs  here,  the  other  there,  yet  the 
composition  must  be  a  free  expression  of 
the  soul. 

Third  — The  finishing  of;  the  same* 
This  must  also  be  governed  in  its  main 
p&rts  by  the  predominating  feeling,  and 
only  minor  thoughts  and  impressions  must 
bo  used  by  the  composer  to  fill  up  or  cast 
away. 

Let  us  now  turn,  for  illustration,  to  the 
theme  of  Wagner's  overture  to  Faustus. 
In  the  introduction  we  first  see  it  in  the 
eighth  measure,  very  moderate,  in  the 
dominant,  d  minor,  commi^ncing  with  the 
notes  a  a  I  b^  b^  a  |  g  sharp,  and  headed 
"  very  expressive,'*  concerning  which  Von 
fiulow  observes,  that  it  truly  expresses  the 
feeling  and  character  of  the  last  lines  of 
the  motto  which  Wagner  chose  at  the 
beading : 

**  Xhiu  lUb  to  ma  ft  41ve  bnxden  It; 
Hiiitonwi  I  dmjfim,  tat  death  I  wish.** 

If  we  designate  the  above-mentioned 
theme  by  figure  I.  we  must  name  the 
figure  ^hich  already  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  second  measure,  and  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  to  wit,  d  sharp,  e,  f,  f, 
c,  e,  b,  b,  figure  11.,  the  first  theme  having 
been  expressed  by  the  violin,  the  second 
figure  reappears  again  in  the  tenth  meas- 
ure, executed  by  the  viola,  growling  like  a 
furiously  racked  demon,  while  the  wind  in- 
struments, flute,  oboe  and  clarionet,  ^^  very 
expressive,*'  and  yet  full  of  sympathizing 
9orrrow,  intervene  at  the  last  quarter  of 
the  tenth  measure  with  the  motive,  which 


we  will  call  figure  IIL  Figure  11.  con- 
tinues rumbling  in  the  quartette,  re- 
lieved by  another  figure  (TV.)  descending 
from  above,  which  is  introduced  by  the 
second  violin  in  the  fourteenth  measure. 
Figure  IV.  now  extends  itself  further  above 
a  chromatic  bass,  until  in  the  nineteenth 
measure,  in  d  major,  a  clear  and  distinct 
new  motive,  gentle  and  forgiving  in  char- 
acter (V.)  makes  its  appearance. 

These  five  motives  which  the  composer 
so  exquisitely  leads  before  us,  in  his  very 
moderate  introduction,  now  receive  the 
finishing- touch  in  the  allegro*  Thus  speaks 
Von  Bulow. 

Truly,  as  Goethe  says :  "  If  you  perform 
a  piece,  be  sure  to  peif  orm  the  same  in 
pieces." 

I  will  pass  over  the  introduction,  though 
I  have  as  little  taste  for  such  '<  theme 
pieces"  succeeding  each  other,  as  for 
Opera-overtures,  such  as  that  of  Tann- 
hauser,  where  pilgrim- songSj  the  love-sick 
murmurings  of  the  voluptuous  Venus, 
and  the  tedious  Count's  drawling  sorrow 
for  his  only  daughter  and  heir,  form  a 
hash,  which  in  the  details,  and  in  the 
heterogeneous  compilation  of  the  same,  b 
unpalatable  enough,  but  which  is  made  un- 
bearable by  the  soul-killing  figures — no  I 
not  figures,  but  by  the  up  and  down  strokes 
of  monotonous  bases,  which  continue  for 
about  sixty  measures.  Setting  aside  even 
all  this,  we  may  justly  expect  in  the  alle- 
gro the  expansion  of  the  principle  theme  L, 
yet  we  have  no  such  thing,*  in  place  of  the 
''idea"  he  produces  after  the  first  five  meas- 
ures a  worthless  figure,  fit  for  accompani- 
ment only,  which  is  supported  on  its  totter- 
ing basis  by  the  twenty-seven  times  repeated 
downstroke  of  the  conductor  only. 

Q.  Excuse  me;  but  the  tone-picture, 
which  Von  Bulow,  R.  Wagner's  friend  and 
admirer,  calls  the  forgiving  voice  (III))  re- 
appears twice  in  wind-instrument  music  7 

A.  According  to  Lobe's  system.  Bor- 
row a  measure  or  two  from  a  theme,  then 
a  motive,  which  you  may  construct  from 
this  or  that  or  a  third  figure,  and  you  have, 
besides  the  required  unity,  the  grandest; 
variation. 

Do  you  know,  my  young  friend,  what  a 
composer    understands   by  an   exploded 
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idea?  The  teohnical !  All  who  study  the 
art  of  composing,  as  Lobe  teaches  it,  may 
learn  to  become  compilers  bat  not  com' 
posers;  or  they  most  drink  elder- tea,  till 
their  Tisions  appear  black  and  blue  to 
them,  in  order  to  evaporate  the  schooling 
they  enjoyed.  After  twenty-seven  meas- 
ures of  earthly  smoke,  there  appears  a 
solitary  star,  theme  I.,  continuing  for  four 
whole  measures,  followed  l^y  a  little  more 
mist. 

Q.  No ;  I  think  Bulow  says  the  mist  is 
parted  by  a  firm  and  punctuated  motive. 

A.  If  it  is  not  firm,  it  is  at  least  Jortis- 
simo*  Enough,  we  again  hear  thirteen 
measures  of  unimportant  music,  concluded 
by  d  minor,  followed  by  a  new  melody  for 
a  haut]>oy,  which,  as  ft  repeats  the  two 
first  notes  of  the  first  theme,  may  claim  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  there,  leading 
to  a  third  in  f  major,  in  company  with  a 
tremulando,  h  la  Samielf  crescendo  and 
diminuendo.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  may  look  for  •  the  second 
theme,  *^  the  blossom,''  as  we  before  said, 
but  alas,  in  vain  your  tortured  soul  waits,  no 
blossoms  I  The  thermometer  sinks  again  I 
With  the  cadence  we  again  hear  theme  I., 
after  four  measures  we  find  ourselves  once 
more  in  d  flat  major — no,  in  a  minor,  b 
flat  major  or  b^t  minor,  or  g  minor,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which,  for  this  part  may 
be  said  to  belong  in  the  ^*  most  insepara- 
bly combined,  the  closest  related  family 
of  all  keys."  Enough,  we  find  ourselves 
after  twenty-six  measures  exactly  at  the 
very  place  we  started  from,  before  the  per- 
formance of  twenty-six  measures,  namely, 
in  f  major. 

This  movement  of  twenty-six  measures 
might  be  wholly  thrown  out,  without  one 
being  any  wiser — a  possibility  which,  in 
every  good  composition,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  fault,  as  all  parts  must  be 
so  closely  united  as  to  enforce  the  presence 
and  support  of  each  other. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  second  theme. 
In  it  no  critic  can  find  a  fault.  It  unravels 
itself  smoothly,  and,  after  forty-nine 
measures,  conducts  us  again  to  motive  V. 
in  the  introduction,  as  likewise  to  figure 
IL,  which  here  does  not  frown  quite  so 
much* 


Figure  V.  first  appears  in  f,  after  twenty- 
two  measures  in  g^a/ major,  after  fourteen 
more  in  A  minor,  after  thirty-four  in  d 
minor,  and  after  another  thirty-nine 
measures  we  at  last  hear  theme  I.  again, 
in  the  dominant  of  the  bass,  a  Faustus 
with  lantern  jaws,  sunken  temples,  sparse 
hair,  but  with  a  very,  very  magnificent 
bread-basket. 

The  blossom  is  larger  than  the  whole 
tree.  If  it  is  not  a  miracle,  it  is  a  won- 
derful abortion.  Are  you  now  curious  as 
to  the  second  part?  Oh!  it  almost  ap- 
pears like  a  fugue,  the  bass  dies  away,  a 
fifth  higher  the  cello  commences,  another 
fifth  higher  the  viola  in  unison  with  the 
second  violin;  but  as  the  composer  has 
strayed  already  from  d  minor  to  b  minor,  he 
does  not  think  it  safe  to  stray  further ;  the 
wind  ^strumenta  continue  by  themsehes 
in  figure  II.  ' 

Q.  Bfilow  says  the  cello  and  viola  uni- 
ted, once  more  introduce  the  princip(L 
theme. 

A.  Just  so.  After  the  bassoon  has  tried 
twice  to  begin  the  same,  after  about  thirty 
measures* of  worldly  ether,  more  devoid 
of  stars  than  the  South  Pole,  it  is  head- 
ed '^wildP'  The  leading  theme  once 
more  begins  in  the  principal  tonic  (d 
minor),  etc.,  afterwards  enlarged,  the 
first  two  notes  converted,  caught  up  by 
the  cello  and  the  trumpet,  wherein  the 
bass-trombone  is  expected  to  perform  the 
high  A,  and  after  twenty-eight  measures  uf 
**  hated  existence ''  the  second  theme  in  d 
major,  together  with  the  finale,  appear? 
like  a  short  bright  ray  of  the  glorious  so:: 
on  a  misty  winter  day. 

**  Gfo,  who  nigns  wboiw  my  poweiSy 
Oanxiot  Bhaka  tb»  outar  toiran  " — 

is  Wagner's  motto,  which  he  has  justly 
chosen  for  the  heading  of  his  overture, 
and  I  attempt  no  alteration  only  at  the 
conclusion,  and  close  with — 

'*  In  radi  miuie  aiistciiee  •  bwtei  b, 
The  fvtan  I  hOe,  Ibr  «lM  Kkd  I  wkh.** 

Q.  BuIow  would  also  answer  as  Goethe : 

**  To  vadcntaiid  uid  write  ct  living  thlagB, 
T17  fizBt  to  drive  vwj  the  eoul. 


The  parte  wOl  then  temalB  withlK  joor  faHkl '" 
A.  I  have  never  found  fault  with  the$v 
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ptttS)  exeeptingj  perhapsj  that  I  said  the 
working  oat  of  the  second  theme  is^  in 
proportion  to  the  first  theme^  too  exten- 
sive $  in  fact^  there  is  nothing  of  the  fa- 
tare  contained  in  the  overture. 

Q.  No  f atare  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say,  no  masic  of  the  f  ature 
— not  even  a  chromatic  scale  for  the  f  anda* 
mental  key — it  moves  entirely  in  the  com- 
mon form : 

Principal  theme — d  minor ; 
Second  theme — f  major ; 
Retam  to  fundamental  key ; 
Second  theme — d  major,  and  oonclasion 
in  this  key. 

The  finish  and  working  up  is  neat  and 
careful^  and  many  pretty  and  uncommon 
effects  occur  therein ;  atill  I  do  not  think 
the  siune  in  its  proper  place  for  a  concert. 

It  inherits  nothing  of  the  Bach ;  the  piece 
is  well  constructed,  yet  the  Btnall  pieces 
cannot  escape  criticism.  Even  Beethoven, 
in  the  first  movements  of  his  Eroica  makes 
as  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  he  intends 
to  work  up,  and  in  his  o  minor  symphony 
he  says  plainly :  Now  observe  ;  the  notes  g 
g  g  e  flat  compose  the  whole,  nothing 
more.  But  after  that  it  is  a  rushing  flow, 
an  unbroken  ring  and  song,  pressing 
breathlessly  onward,  which  captivates  and 
carries  us  along  with  its  force.  To  express 
myself  plainly,  I  may  say  that  we  can  per- 
ceive the  work  wtis  done  before  it  began. 

It  is  true,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  even 
he  applied  the  file  to  heighten  its  polish, 
yet  the  whole  structure  stood  finished  to 
his  vision  before  even  these  first  four 
notes  were  penned. 

No  doubt  R.  Wagner  also  imagined  a 
picture  before  he  painted  it,  but  surely  no 
musical  one;  the  poetry  was  there^the 
music  liad  to  be  manufactured.  It  is  full 
of  genius,  and  not  untrue;  but  he  does 
not  allow  sufficient  freedom  to  the  differ- 


ent instruments,  and  is,  consequently,  not 
sufficiently  **  obligate." 

The  parts  succeed,  instead  of  going  in 
company  or  against  each  other. 

Although  now  one,  then  another  instru- 
ment catches  up  a  thought,  yet  the  whole 
appears  more  like  a  Quartette  of  Pleyel 
than  jone  of  Beethoven's — ^the  overture  is 
not  thought  out  polyphonically.  Many, 
however,  do  not  know  what  Polyphonism 
is ;  it  has  been  written  about  in  many  cu- 
rious ways.  The  pupil  will  best  learn  to 
write  music  in  a  polyphonic  manner,  if,  at 
the  commencement,  he  invents  at  once  a 
double-voiced  movement,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  voice  is  not  the  subordi- 
nate of  the  other ;  both  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  meaning  of  the 
thought  he  wishes  to  express.* 

In  this  manner  he  may  or  must  continue 
in  regard  to  the  three  or  four-voiced  move- 
ments likewise. 

The  addition  of  voices  to  a  melody  sat- 
isfactory in  itself,  be  they  ever  so  well 
flourished,  cannot  properly  be  called  poly- 
j^honism. 

Polyphonism,  however,  should  be  the 
ruling  principle  in  all  orchestral  concert 
compositions,  although  in  some  points,  for 
instance,  in  the  second  theme,  homophony 
may  take  its  place. 

A  well  composed  symphony  or  overture 
must  not  entertain  the  audience  only,  but 
every  performing  musician  must  feel  that 
he  is  not  an  instrument  or  a  machine,  bat  a 
living  and  intelligent  being. 

The  overture  to  Faustus  so  entirely  ig- 
nores Polyphony,  that  it  seems  a  virtual 
denial  of  its  effectiveness  and  importance 
in  orchestral  composition. 

Richard  Wagner  will  never  become  a 
composer  of  instrumental  music,  but  in 
his  operas  he  has  opened  a  new  avenue, 
and  his  creations  therein  are  something 
grand  and  sublime. 
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ftaiudated  from  ths  Genun,  by  C*  L.  Buuiati.  ' 

(We  print  below  a  condensed  statement  of  the  central  doctrine  of  Arthur  Schopenhan^.  It 
is  translated  from  his  work  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Willen  in  der  Natur,"  2d  ed.,  1854,  Frankfort— 
pp.  19 — 28,  and  63.  To  those  familiar  with  the  kernel  of  specnlatiTe  tmth,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  the  basis  of  the  system  herewith  presented  is  thoroughly  speculatiyei  and  re- 
sembles in  some  respects  that  of  Leibnitz  in  the  Monadology,  printed  in  our  last  number.  It 
is  only  an  attempt  to  solve  all  problems  through  self-determination,  and  this  in  its  immediate 
form  as  the  will.  Of  course  the  immedlateness  (i.  e.  lack  of  derelopment  or  realization^  of  the 
principle  employed  here,  leads  into  difficulty,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  see  the  dose  re- 
union ne  stands  in  to  other  great  thinkers.  Hence  he  uses  rery  seyere  language  when  speaking 
of  other  philosophers.  If  the  Will  is  taken  for  the  "  Badical  of  the  Soul,"  then  other  forms  of 
self -determination,  e.  g.  the  grades  of  knowing,  will  not  be  recognized  u  possessing  substantial- 
ity, and  hence  the  tiieoretical  mind  will  be  subordinated  to  the  practical ; — a  result,  again,  which 
is  Uie  outcome  of  the  Philosophy  of  Fichte.  But  Leibnitz  seizes  a  more  general  aperfu,  and  iden- 
tifies self-determination  with  cognition  in  its  various  sta^^es ;  and  hence  he  rises  to  the  great 
principle  of  Recognition  as  the  form  under  which  all  fimtude  is  cancelled— all  multiplicity  pre- 
serred  in  the  unity  of  the  Absolute. — Editob.] 


The  idea  of  a  soul  as  a  metaphysical  be- 
ing, in  whos9  absolute  simplicity  will  and 
intellect  were  an  indissoluble  unity,  was  a 
great  and  permanent  impediment  to  all 
deeper  insight  into  natural  phenomena. 
The  cardinal  merit  of  my  doctrine,  and 
that  which  puts  it  in  opposition  to  all  the 
former  philosophies,  is  the  perfect  separa- 
tion of  the  will  from  the  intellect.  All 
former  philosophers  thought  will  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  intellect ;  the  will  was 
declared  to  be  conditioned  upon  the  intel- 
lect, or  even  to  be  a  mere  function  of  it^ 
whilst  the  intellect  was  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  spiritual  ex- 
istence. I  am  well  awate  that  to  the  fu- 
ture alone  belongs  the  recognition  of  this 
doctrine,  but  to  the  future  philosophy  the 
separation,  or  rather  the  deoomposition  of 
the  soul  into  two  heterogeneous  elements, 
will  have  the  same  significance  as  the  de- 
composition of  water  had  to  chemistry. 
Not  the  soul  is  the  eternal  and  indestructi- 
ble or  the  very  principle  of  life  in  men, 
but  what  I  might  call  the  Radical  of  the 
soul,  and  that  is  the  WilU  The  so-called 
soul  is  already  a  compound ;  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  will  and  the  vovg,  intellect. 
The  intellect  is  the  secondary,  the  pos/mtu 
in  any  organism,  and,  as  a  mere  function  of 
the  brain,  dependent  upon  the  organism. 
The  will,  on  the  contrary,  is  primary,  the 
prius  of  the  organism,  and  thq  organism 
consequently  is  conditioned  by  it.  For  the 
will  is  the  very  **  thing  in  itself,*'  which  i^ 
conception  (that  is,  in  the  peculiar  func- 


tion of  the  brain)  exhibits  itself  as  an  or- 
ganic body.  Only  by  virtue  of  the  forms 
of  cognition,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  that 
function  of  the  brain — ^hence  only  in  con- 
ception— one's  body  is  something  extended 
and  organic,  not  outside  of  it,  or  imme* 
diately  in  self-consciousness.  Just  as  the 
various  single  acts  of  the  body  are  nothing 
but  the  various  acts  of  the  will  portrayed 
in  the  represented  world,  just  so  is  the 
shape  of  this  body  as  a  totality  the  image 
of  its  will  as  a  whole.  In  all  organic  func- 
tions of  the  body,  therefore,  just  as  in  its 
external  actions,  the  will  is  the  *'  ageru" 
True  jphysiology,  on  its  height,  shows  the 
intellect  to  be  the  product  of  the  physical 
organization,  but  true  metaphysics  show, 
that  physical  existence  itself  is  the  product, 
or  rather  the  appearance^  of  a  spiritual 
agens,  to-wit,  the  will ;  nay,  that  matter 
itself  is  conditioned  through  conception} 
in  which  alone  it  exists.  Perception  and 
thought  may  well  be  explained  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  organism ;  the  will  never  can 
be ;  the  contrary  is  true,  namely,  that  ev- 
ery organism  originates  by  and  from  the 
will.    This  I  show  as  follows  : 

I  therefore  posit  the  will  as  the  ''  thing 
in  itself" — as  something  absolutely  primi- 
tive ;  secondly,  the  simple  visibility  of  the 
will,  its  objectivation  as  our  body;  and 
thirdly,  the  intellect  as  a  mere  function  of 
a  certain  part  of  that  body.  That  part 
(the  brain)  is  the  object! vated  desire 
(or  will)  to,  know,  which  became  repre- 
sented; for  the  willy  to  reach  its  ends, 
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needs  the  intelleot.  This  fanotion  again 
.pre-supposes  the  whole  world  as  rep- 
resentation ;  it  therefore  pre-supposes  also 
the  body  as  an  object,  and  even  matter  it- 
self, BO  far  as  existing  only  in  representa- 
tion^ for  an  objective  world  without  a  sub- 
ject in  whose  intellect  it  stands,  is,  well 
considered,  something  altogether  unthink- 
able. Hence  intellect  and  matter  (subject 
and  object)  only  relatively  exist  for  each 
other,  and  in  that  way  constitute  the  appa- 
rent world. 

Whenever  the  will  acts  on  external  mat- 
ter, or  whenever  it  is  directed  towards  a 
known   object,  thus  passing  through  the 
medium  of  knowledge,  then  all  recognize 
that  the  agensy  which  here  is  in  action,  is 
the  will,  and  they  call  it  by  that  name* 
Yet,  that  is  will  not  less  which  acts  in  the 
inner  process  that  precedes  those  external 
actions  as  their  condition,  which  create  and 
preserve  the  organic  life  and  its  substrate ; 
and  secretion,  digestion,  and  ttie  ciroula- 
tion  of  the  blood,  are  its  work  also.    But 
JQBt  because  the  will  was  recognized  only 
while  leaving  the  individual  from  which  it 
started,  and  directing  itself  to  the  external 
world,  which  precisely  for  that  purpose 
now  appears  as  perception,  the  intellect 
was  regarded  as  its  essential  condition,  as 
its  sole  element,  and  as  the  very  substance 
oat  of  which  it  was  made,  and  thereby  the 
very  worst  hysteron  proteron  was  commit- 
ted that  ever  happened. 

Before  all,  one  should  know  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  will  and  arbitrariness 
( Wille  und  WillkOhr),  and  one  should  un- 
derstand that  the  first  can  exist  without 
the  second.    Will  is  called  arbitrariness 
where  it  is  lighted  by  intellect,  and  when- 
ever motives  or  conceptions  are  its  moving 
causes ;  or,  objectively  speaking,  whenever 
external  causes  which  produce  an  act  are 
mediated  by  a  brain.    The  motive  may  be 
defined  as  an  external  irritation,  by  whose 
influence  an  image  is  formed  in  the  brain, 
and  under  the  mediation  of  which  the  will 
(^complishes  its  effect,  that  is,  an  external 
act  of  the  body.    With  the  human  species 
^he  place  of  that  image  may  be  occupied 
oy  a  concept,  which  being  formed  from  im- 
»gw  of  a  similar  kind,  by  omitting  the 
differences,  is  no  longer  intuitive,  but  only 


marked  and  fixed  by  words.  Hence  as  the 
action  of  motives  is  altogether  independ- 
ent of  any  contact,  they  therefore  can 
measure  their  respective  forces  upon  the 
will,  on  each  other,  and  thereby  permit  a 
certain  choice.  With  the  animals,  that 
choipe  is  confined  to  the  narrow  horizon  of 
what  is  visibly  projected  before  them ; 
among  men  it  has  the  wide  range  of  the 
thinkable^  or  of  its  concepts,  as  its  sphere. 
Those  movements,  therefore,  which  result 
from  motives,  and  not  from  causes,  as  in 
the  inorganic  world,  nor  from  mere  irrita- 
tion, as  with  the  plants,  are  called  arbi- 
trary movements.  These  motives  pre-sup- 
pose  knowledge,  the  medium. of  the  mo- 
tives, through  which  in  this  case  causality 
is  effected,  irrespective  of  their  absolute 
necessity  in  any  other  respecti  Ph^^s- 
iologicaUy,  the  difference  between  irrita- 
tion and  motive  may  be  described  thus: 
Irritation  excites  a  reaction  immediately ^ 
the  reaction  issuing  from  the  same  part 
upon  which  the  irritation  had  acted ;  whilst 
a  motive  is  an  irritation,  which  must  make 
a  circuit  through  the  brain,  where  first  an 
image  is  formed,  and  that  image  then  orig- 
inates the  ensuing  reaction,  which  now  is 
called  an  act  of  the  free  will.  Hence  the 
difference  between  free  and  unfree  move- 
ments does  not  concern  the  essential  and 
primary,  which  in  both  is  the  will,  but  only 
the  secondary,  that  is,  the  way  in  which 
the  will  is  aroused;  to-wit,  whether  it 
shows  itself  in  consequence  of  some  real 
cause,  or  of  an  irritation,  or  of  a  mbtive, 
that  is,  of  a  cause  that  had  to  pass  through 
the  organ  of  the  intellect. 

Free  will  or  arbitrariness  is  only  possible 
in  the  consciousness  of  men.  It  differs 
from  the  consciousness  of  animals  in  this, 
that  it  contains  not  only  present  and  tan- 
gible representations,  but  abstract  con- 
cepts, which,  independent  of  the  differen- 
ces of  time,  act  simultaneously  and  side  by 
side,  permitting  thereby  conviction  or  a 
conflict  of  motives ;  this,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  is  called  free  will.  Yet 
this  very  free  will  or  choice  consists  only 
in  the  victory  of  the  stronger  motive  over 
a  weaker  in  a  given  individual  character, 
by  which  the  ensuing  action  was  determin- 
ed, just  as  one  impulse  is  overpowered  by 
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a  stronger  coanter  impulse,  whereby  the  ef- 
fect nerertheless  appears  with  the  same  ne- 
cessity as  the  movement  of  a  stone  that 
has  received  an  impulse.  The  great  think- 
ers of  all  times  agree  in  this  decidedly ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  vulgar  will 
little  understand  the  great  truth,  that  the 
mark  of  our  liberty  is  not  to  be  found  in 
our  single  acts,  but  in  our  existence  itself, 
and  in  its  very  essence.  Whenever  one  has 
succeeded  to  discriminate  will  from  free 
will,  or  the  arbitrary,  and  to  consider  the 
latter  as  a  peculiar  species  of  the  former, 
then  there  is  no  more  room  for  any  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  will  also  in  oc- 
currences wherein  intelligence  cannot  be 
traced.  •  •  •  • 

The  will  is  the  original.  It  has  created 
the  world,  but  not  through  the  medium  of 
an  intellect  either  outside  or  inside  of 
the  world,  for  we  know  of  the  intellect  only 
through  the  mediation  of  the  animal  world, 
the  very  last  in  creation.  The  will  itself, 
the  unintentional  will  which  is  discovered 
in  everything,  is  the  creator  of  the  world. 
The  animals,  therefore,  are  organized  in 
accordance  with  their  mode  of  living, 
and  their  mode  of  living  is  not  shaped  in 
conformity  with  their  organs ;  the  struct- 
ure of  any  animal  is  the  result  of  its  will 
to  be  what  it  is.  Nature,  which  never  lies, 
tells  us  the  same  in  its  nasve  way ;  it  lets 
any  being  just  kindle  the  first  spark  of  its 
life  on  one  of  his  equals,  and  then  lets'  it 
finish  itself  before  our  eyes.  The  form  and 
the  movement  it  takes  from  its  own  self, 
the  substance  from  outside.  This  is  called 
growth  and  development.  Thus  even  em- 
pirically do  all  beings  stand  before  us  as 
their  own  work ;  but  the  language  of  na- 
ture is  too  simple,  and  therefore  but  few 
understand  it. 

Cognition,  since  all  motives  are  depend- 
ent on  it,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  When  animal  life 
ceases,  cognition  ceases  also ;  and  arrived 
at  that  point,  we  can  comprehend  the  me- 
dium by  which  the  influences  from  the  ex» 
temal  world  on  the  movements  of  other 
beings  are  effected  only  by  analogy,  whilst 
the  will,  which  we  have  recognized  as  the 
^asis  and  as  the  very  kernel  of  all  beings, 
ays  and  everywhere  remains  the  same. 


On  the  low  stage  of  the  vegetable  world, 
and  of  the  vegetative  life  in  the  animal  - 
organizations,  it,  is  irrUationy  and  in  the 
inorganic  world  it  is  the  mechanical  rela- 
tion in  general  which  appears  as  the  sub- 
stitute  or  as  the  analogue  of  the  intellect. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  plants  perceive  the 
light  and  the  sun,  but  We  see  that  they  are 
differently  affected  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  sun,  uid  that  they  turn  them- 
selves towards  it ;  and  though  in  fact  that 
movement  mostly  coincides  with  their 
growth,  like  the  rotation  of  the  moon  with 
its  revolution,  that  movement  nevertheless 
exists,  and  the  direction  of  the  growth  of 
a  plant  is  just  in  the  same  way  determined 
and  systematically  modified  as  an  action  is 
by  a  motive.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a 
plant  has  its  wants,  though  not  of  the  kind 
which  require  a  sensorium  or  an  intellect, 
something  analogous  must  take  their  place 
to  enable  the  will  to  seize  at  least  a  supply 
offered  to  it,  if  not  to  go  in  quest  of  iu 
This  is  the  susceptibility  for  irrit-ation, 
which  differs  from  the  intellect,  in  that 
the  motive  and  subsequent  act  of  vo- 
lition are  clearly  separated  from  each  oth- 
er, and  the  clearer,  the  more  perfect  the  in- 
tellect is ;  whilst  at  the  mere  susceptibility 
for  an  irritation,  the  feeling  of  the  irrita- 
tion and  the  resulting  volition  can  no 
longer  be  discriminated.  In  the  inorgan- 
ic world,  finally,  even  the  susceptibility 
for  irritation,  whose  analogy  with  the  in- 
tellect cannot  be  mistaken,  ceases,  and 
there  remains  nothing  but  the  varied  reac- 
tion of  the  bodies  against  the  various  in- 
fluences. This  reaction  is  the  substitute 
for  the  intellect.  Whenever  the  reaction 
of  a  body  differs  from  another,  the  influ- 
ence also  must  be  different,  creating  a  dif- 
ferent affection,  which  even  in  its  dullness 
yet  shows  a  remote  analogy  with  the  intel- 
lect. If,  for  instance^  the  water  in  an  em- 
bankment finds  an  issue  and  eagerly  pre- 
cipitates itself  through  it,  it  certainly  does 
not  perceive  the  break,  just  as  the  acid 
does  not  perceive  the  alkali,  for  which  it 
leaves  the  metal;  yet  we  must  confess 
that  what  in  all  these  bodies  has  ef- 
fected such  sudden  changes,  has  a  certain 
resemblance  with  that  which  moves  our- 
selves whenever  we  act  in  consequence  of 
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&n  nnexpeeted  motive.  We  therefore  see 
that  the  intellect  appears  as  the  medium  of 
our  motiyes^  that  is,  as  the  medium  of 
causality  in  regard  to  intellectual  heings, 
as  that  which  receives  the  change  from  the 
external  world,  and  which  must  be  followed 
by  a  change  in  ourselves,  as  the  mediator 
between  both.  On  this  narrow  line,  bal- 
ances the  whole  world  as  representation, 
i.  e.  that  whole  extensive  world  in  space 
and  time,  which  as  such  cannot  be  any- 
where else  but  in  our  brain,  just  as  dreams  ; 
for  the  periods  of  their  duration  stand  on 
the  very  same  basis.  Whatever  to  the  ani- 
mals and  to  man  is  given  by  his  intellect  as 
a  medium  of  the  motives,  the  same  is  given 
to  the  plants  by  their  susceptibility  for  ir- 
ritation, and  to  inorganic  bodies  by  their 
reaction  on  the  various  causes,  which  in 
fact  only  differ  in  respect  to  the  degree  of 
volition ;  for,  just  in  conse(^uence  of  the 
fact,  that  in  proportion  to  their  wants  the 
susceptibility  for  external  impressions  was 
raised  to  such  a  degree  in  the  abimals  that 
a  brain  and  a  system  of  nerves  had  to  de- 
velop itself,  did  consciousness,  more- 
over, originate .  as  a  function  of  this 
brain,  and  in  this  consciousness  the  whole 
objective  world,  whose  forms  (time, 
space  and  causality)  are  the  rules  for  the 
exercise  of  this  function.  We  therefore 
discover  that  the  intellect  is  calculated 
only  for  the  subjective,  merely  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  the  will,  appearing  only  *'per  acd" 
den^*  as  a  condition  of  animal  life,  where 
motives  take  the  place  of  irritation.  The 
picture  of  the  external  world,  which  at  this 
stage  enters  into  the  forms  of  time  and 
space,  is  but  the  background  on  which  mo- 
tives represent  themselves  as  ends ;  it  is 
also  the  condition  of  the  connection  of  the 
external  objects  in  regard  to  space  and 
causality,  but  yet  is  nothing  else  but 
the  mediation  and  the  tie  between  the  mo- 
tive and  the  will.  What  a  leap  would  it 
be  to  take  this  picture  to  be  the  true, 
ultimate  essence  of  things, — this  image  of 
the  world,  which  originates  accidentally  in 
the  intellect  as  a  function  of  animal  brains, 
whereby  the  means  to  their  ends  are  shown 
them,  and  their  ways  on  this  planet  cleared 
up !  What  a  temerity  to  take  this  image 
and  the  connection  of  its  parts  to  be  the 


absolute  rule  of  the  world,  the  relations  of 
the  things  in  themselves — and  to  suppose 
that  all  that  could  just  as  well  exist  in- 
dependently of  our  brain !  And  yet  this 
supposition  is  the  very  ground  on  which 
all  the  dogmatical  systems  previous  to  Kant 
were  based,  for  it  is  the  implicit  pro-sup- 
position of  their  Ontology,  Cosmology, 
Theology,  and  of  all  their  Eternal  Verities. 

By  this  realistic  examination  we  have 
gained  very  unexpectedly  the  objeciivB 
point  of  view  of  Slant's  immortal  discov- 
ery, arriving  by  our  empirical,  physiologi- 
cal way  to  the  same  point  whence  Kant 
started  with  his  transcendental  criticism, 
Kant  made  the  subjective  his  basis,  posit- 
ing consciousness ;  but  from  its  h  priori 
nature  he  comes  to  the  result,  that  all  that 
happens  in  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  repre- 
sentation. We,  on  the  contrary,  starting 
from  the  objective,  have  discovered  what 
are  the  ends  and  the  origin  of  the  intellect, 
and  to  what  class  of  phenomena  it  belongs. 
We  discover  in  our  way,  that  the  intellect 
is  limited  to  mere  representations,  and  that 
what  is  exhibited  in  it  is  conditioned  by 
the  subject,  that  is,  a  mundane  phenome* 
nonj  and  that  just  in  the  same  way  the  or- 
der and  the  connection  of  all  external 
things  is  conditioned  by  the  subject,  and 
is  never  a  knowledge  of  what  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  how  they  may  be  connect- 
ed with  each  other.  We,  in  our  way,  like 
S!ant  in  his,  have  discovered  that  the  world 
as  representation,  balances  on  that  narrow 
line  between  the  external  cause  (motive) 
and  the  produced  effect  (act  of  will)  of  in- 
telligent (animal)  beings,  where  the  clear 
discrimination  of  the  two  commences.  Ita 
res  aceendent  lumina  rebus. 

Our  objective  stand-point  is  realistic,  and 
therefore  conditioned,  inasmuch  as  start- 
ing from  natural  beings  as  posited,  we  have 
abstracted  from  the  circumstance  that  their 
objective  existence  pre-supposes  an  intel- 
lect, in  which  they  find  themselves  as  rep- 
resentations;  but  Kant's  subjective  and 
idealistic  stand-point  is  equally  condition- 
ed, inasmuch  as  it  starts  from  the  in- 
tellect, which  itself  is  conditioned  by  na- 
ture, in  consequence  of  whose  develop- 
ment up  to  the  animal  world  it  only  comes 
into  existence.    Holding  fast  to  this,  our 
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realistie-objecHvB  stand-point,  Kant'0  doe- 
trine  may  be  characteriied  thas:  after 
Looke  had  abstracted  the  rdU  of  the  senses, 
nnder  the  name  of  *'  secondary  properties,'^ 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  things  in 
themselves  from  things  as  they  appear, 
Rant,  with  far  greater  profundity,  abstract- 
ed the  rdU  of  the  brain  functions  [concep- 
tions of  the  understanding] — a  less  consid- 
erable r^le  than  that  of  the  senses — and 
thus  abstracted  as  belonging  to  the  sub- 


jectire  all  that  Locke  had  included  u^der 
the  head  of  primary  properties.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  merely  shown  why  all 
stands  thus  in  relation,  by  exhibiting  the 
position  which  the  intellect  assumes  in  the 
System  of  Nature  when  we  start  realisti* 
cally  from  the  objective  as  a  datum,  and 
take  the  Will,  of  which  alone  we  are  im- 
mediately conscious,  as  the  true  vm  aru  of 
all  metaphysics — as  the  essence  of  which 
all  else  is  only  the  phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

COXFRKHXNSIOir  AKD  IDXA. 
I. 

Everything,  to  be  known,  must  be  thought 
as  belonging  to  a  system.  This  result  was 
the  conclusion  of  Chapter  VI.  To  illus- 
trate :  acid  is  that  which  hungers  for  a 
base ;  its  sharp  taste  is  the  hunger  itself ; 
it  exists  only  in  a  tension.  Hence  to  think 
an  acid  we  must  think  a  base  ;  the  base  I0 
ideally  in  the  acid,  and  is  the  cause  of  its 
•harpness.  The  union  of  the  acid  and 
base  gives  us  a  salt,  and  in  the  salt  we  can- 
not taste  the  acid  nor  the  base  distinctly, 
for  each  if  thoroughly  modified  by  the 
other,  each  is  canedUtU  We  separate  the 
acid  and  base  again  and  there  exist  two 
contradictions — acid  and  base — each  call- 
ing for  the  other,  each  asserting  its  com- 
plement to  be  itself.  For  the  properties  of 
a  somewhat  are  its  vaitts,  i.  e,  what  it  lacks 
of  the  total. 

Such  elements  of  a  total  as  we  are  here 
considering,  have  been  caUed  ''  tnonunts  " 
by  Hegel.  The  total  is  the  '^  negative  vnt- 
ly.»»    (See  Chap.  IV.) 

In  the  illustration  we  have  salt  as  the 
negative  unity  of  the  moments,  acid  and 
base.  The  unity  is  called  negative  be» 
cause  its  existence  destroys  each  of  the 
moments  by  adding  the  other  to  it*  After 
the  negative  unity  exists,  each  of  the  mo« 
ments  is  no  longer  in  a  tension,  but  has  be- 
come thoroughly  modified  by  the  other. 
The  negative  unity  is  ideal  when  the  mo- 


ments are  held  asunder — it  is  then  poten- 
tial, and  through  it  each  moment  has  its 
own  peculiar  properties. 

More  generally :  every  somewhat  is  tfs* 
termined  by  another ;  its  characteristie, 
therefore,  is  the  manifestation  of  its  other 
or  of  the  complement  which  makes  with  it 
the  total  or  n^ative  unity. 

The  complete  thought  of  any  somewhat 
includes  the  phases  or  moments,  as  such, 
and  their  negative  unity.  This  may  prop- 
erly be  called  the  eompr^unrioHm  To 
comprehend  [Begreifen]  we  must  seise 
the  object  in  its  totality;  oom-prehend 
^to  seise  together,  just  as  oon-ceive^ 
to  take  together ;  but  conception  is  gener- 
ally used  in  English  to  signify  a  picture  of 
the  object  more  or  less  general.  Not  the 
totality,  but  only  some  of  its  character* 
istios,  are  grasped  together  in  a  concep- 
tion. Hence  conceptions  are  mbjectwe^ 
i.  e.  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  true 
object  in  its  entirety ;  but  comprehension 
is  objective  in  the  sense  that  everything  in 
its  true  existence  is  a  comprehension. 
With  this  distinction  between  conception 
and  comprehension  most  people  would 
deny,  at  once,  the  possibility  of  the  latter 
as  an  act  of  human  intelligence.  Sensu- 
ous knowing — ^f or  the  reason  that  it  attrib- 
utes validity  to  isolated  objects—does  not 
comprehend.  Reflective  knowing  seiies 
the  reciprocal  relations,  but  not  in  the 
negative  unity.  Comprehension — ^whether 
one  ever  can  arrive  at  it  or  not — should  be 
the  thought  in  its  totality,  wherein  nega- 
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Uve  tuiity  and  moments  are  thought  to* 
gether.  Thaa  a  true  comprehension  is  the 
thought  of  the  self-determined^  and  we 
have  not  thoroughly  comprehended  any 
thing  till  we  have  traced  it  back  through 
its  various  presuppositions  to  self-determ- 
ination which  must  always  be  the  form  of 
the  total.    (See  chapters  IT.  &  V.) 

II. 

The  name  ^^Idea"  is  reserved  for  the 
deepest  thought  of  Philosophy.*  In  com- 
pr^iensian  we  think  a  system  of  depend* 
ent  moments  in  a  negative  unity.  Thus  in 
the  comprehension  the  multiplicity  of  ele- 
ments, thought  in  the  moments,  is  destroyed 
in  its  negative  unity,  and  there  is,  conse- 
quently, only  one  independent  being  or 
totality.  Let,  once,  each  of  these  moments 
develop  to  a  totality,  so  that  we  have  in 
each  a  repetition  of  the  whole,  and  we 
shall  have  a  comprehension  of  comprehen- 
sions— a  system  of  totalities — and  this  is 
what  Hegel  means  by  ''Zise,''  or  Idea* 
Plato  arrives  at  this,  but  does  not  consist- 
ently develop  it.  He  deals  chiefly  with 
the  standpoint  of  comprehension,  and 
hence  has  much  that  is  dialectical*  (The 
Dialectic  is  the  process  which  arises  when 
the  abstract  and  ii^complete  is  put  under 
the  form  of  the  true,  or  the  apodeictic.  To 
refute  a  category  of  limited  application, 
make  it  universal  and  it  wiU  contradict 
itaelf.  Thus  the  "  Irouj"  of  Socrates  con- 
sists in  generously  (!)  assuming  of  any 
category  all  that  his  interlocutor  wishes^ 

•  The  word  "Idea''  does  not  have  the  sense 
here  given  it,  except  In  Hegel,  and  in  a  very 
few  translations  of  bim.  For  the  most  part  the 
word  is  used,  (e.  g.  in  Schelling's  Philosophy 
of  Nature  in  this  number,)  as  a  translation  for 
the  German  "Be^nt/f,"  which  we  call  "oompre- 
Acanofl,"  adopting  the  term  in  this  sense  f^om 
the  author  of  the  "Letters  on  Faust."  It  will 
do  no  hann  to  use  so  expressive  a  word  as 
comprehension  in  an  objective  sense  as  well 
as  in  a  subjective  one.  The  thought  itself  is 
6Caarri,  and  not  merely  the  word ;  it  is  useless 
to  expect  to  find  words  that  are  used  com- 
monly in  a  speculative  sense.  One  must  seek 
a  word  that  has  several  meanings,  and  grasp 
these  meanings  all  together  in  one,  to  have 
the  speculative  use  of  a  word.  Spirit  has 
formed  words  for  speculative  ideas  by  the 
deepest  of  instincts,  and  these  words  have  been 
unavoidably  split  up  into  different  meanings 
by  the  sensuous  thinking,  which  always  loses 
the  connecting  links. 


and  then  letting  it  refute  itself  while  h 
applies  it  in  this  and  that  particular  in 
stance  with  the  air  of  one  who  sincerely 
believes  in  it.  Humor  is  of  this  nature ; 
the  author  assumes  the  validity  of  the 
character  he  is  portraying  in  regard  to  his 
weak  points,  and  then  places  him  in  posi- 
tions wherein  these  weaknesses  prove  their 
true  nature.)  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Idea 
constantly,  and  therefore  treats  his  sub- 
jects as  systematic  totalities  independent 
of  each  other;  this  gives  the  appearance 
of  empiricism  io  his  writings.  The  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  the  relation  of  com- 
prehension to  idea  may  be  of  assistance 
here: 

Let  any  totalityssT  be  composed  of  ele- 
ments, phases  or  moments  ssa-f-b+c-f-d, 
&c.  Each  of  these  moments,  a,  b,  o,  <fcc., 
differs  from  the  others  and  from  the  total ; 
they  are  in  a  negative  unity  just  as  acid 
and  base  are,  in  a  salt.  The  assertion  of 
the  negative  unity  cancels  each  of  the  mo- 
ments. The  negative  unity  adds  to  a  the 
5,  c,  and  d,  which  it  lacks  of  the  total ;  for 
a=T— b— 0 — &o. ;  and  so  too  b^T — a— o 

I — &C.5  and  csT — a — ^b— &c.    Each  de- 


mands all  the  rest  to  make  its  existence 
possible,  just  as  the  acid  cannot  exist 
if  its  tension  is  not  balanced  by  a  base. 
So  far  we  have  the  Oomprehension* 
If,  now,  we  consider  these  moments  as 
being  able  to  develop,  like  the  Monads  of 
Leibnits,  we  shall  have  the  following  re- 
sult :  a  will  absorb  b+c-^-^  ^c,  and  thus 
become  a  totality  and  a  negative  unity  for 
itself;  b  may  do  likewise,  and  thus  the 
others.  Under  this  supposition  we  have, 
instead  of  the  first  series  of  moments  (a  -|- 
b-f  c  -|-  d  4-  &c.)  a  new  series  wherein 
each  moment  has  developed  to  a  total  by 
supplying  its  deficiencies  thus :  abed 
Aq»,  -I-  b  a  c  d  &c.,  -|-  c  a  b  d  Ac,  + 
d  a  b  c  &c.  In  the  new  series,  each 
term  is  a  negative  unity  and  a  totality, 
and  hence  no  longer  exists  in  a  tension, 
and  no  longer  can  be  cancelled  by  the 
negative  unity.  Such  a  system  of  terms 
would  offer  us  a  manifold  of  individuals, 
and  yet  a  profound  unity.  This  is  the 
unity  of  the  Idea,  and  it  affords  a  concrete 
multiplicity.   Leibniti  gives  to  his  Monads 
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the  power  of  reflection,  bo  that  each  is  the 
mirror  of  the  uniyerse ;  hence,  in  each  is 
found  the  whole^  and  the  Totality  is  end- 
lessly repeated ;  ''  everywhere  the  one  and 
the  all" — ^and  this  is  the  '^  preeistablished 
harmony/'  no  doubt.    This  is  the  highest 
point  of  view  in  philosophy — true  multi- 
plicity and  true  unity  coexisting.    Plato 
reaches  it  in  his  statement  in  the  Timaeus^ 
that  "  God  has  made  the  world  most  like 
himself,  since  he  in  novnse  possesses  envy»^* 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  universe  is 
the  reflection  of  God  to  himself.    In  this 
reflection,  the  existence  of   independent 
self-determining  totalities  is  presupposed ; 
CO  all  else  he  is  a  negative  unity,  and 
therefore  destructive.    To  the  righteous, 
i.  e.  to  those  who  perfect  themselves  by 
performing  for  themselves  the  function  of 
negative  unity,  He  says:  '^In  you  I  am 
well  pleased;  I  am  reflected  in  you.''   But 
to  the  wicked  he  is  a  consuming  fire,  for 
they  do  not  assume  the  function  of  nega- 
tive unity,  but  leave  it  to  be  used  toward 
them  from  outside.    Thus5  too,  the  lower 
orders  of  existence  perish  through  this^ 
that  their  negative  unity  is  not  within  but 
without.    If  God  is  conceived  merely  as 
the  negative  unity,  and  the  creature  not  as 
self- determining,  we  have  the  standpoint 
of  Pantheism.    It  is  the  Brahm  which  be- 
comes all,  and  all  returns  into  him  again. 
If  we  had  such  a  God  we  should  only  seem 
to  be,  for  when  he  looked  at  us  and  ^'placed 
us  under  the  form  of  Eternity"  we  should 
vanish.    But  in  culture  each  of  us  absorbs 
his  '*  not  me,"  just  as  **  a,"  in  the  illus- 
tration  given   above,  became  abed  &c. 
Its  a-ness  was  destroyed  by  its  modifying 
("rounding  off")  its  own  peculiarity  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  rest,  and  thus  be- 
coming "cosmopolitan."     This  is  justly 
esteemed  the  profoundest  and  most  sacred 
dogma  of   the   Christian  Religion  when 
stated  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.   The 
completeet  unity  there  obtains  of  indepen- 
dent individualities.    All  higher  forms  of 
spirit  repeat  the  same  thought.    Govern- 
ment, e.  g.  is  the  Legislative,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  Executive.    Resist  the  Judi- 
ciary and  it  can,  in  the  exercise  of  its  fun- 
ction, assume    executive   powers.      Each 
nower  is  the  entire  organism  viewed  from 


the  standpoint  of  one  of  its  phases,  just 
as  abcybac,  cabj  are  the  same  totality, 
but  with  different  starting  points  assum- 
ed. 

The  self-determining  being  is  the  being 
which  is  its  own  other,  and  hence  is  its  own 
negative  unity.  Thus  it  can  never  be  a 
simple  moment  of  a  higher  being,  but  is 
essentially  a  reflection  of  it.  Recognition 
is  the  highest  deed ;  it  belongs  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  Idea.  Upon  the  plane  of  com- 
prehension, the  unity  and  multiplicity  are 
mutually  destructive;  upon  the  plane  of 
Idea  they  are  mutually  affirmative.  The 
more  creatures  in  whom  he  can  be  reflected, 
the  more  affirmations  of  God  there  ai^. 
The  human  spirit  grows  solely  through  re- 
cognition. 

Remark,  This  is  the  only  standpoint 
that  is  absolutely  affirmative— all  others 
being  mote  or  less  negative,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, self-opposed.  The  stage  of  hu- 
man culture  is  the  most  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  it.  Three  human  beings — ^A,  B,  and 
G — meet  and  form  a  community.  As  phys- 
ical beings  they  exclude,  each  the  others. 
The  more  one  eats,  the  less  the  others  have 
to  eat.  But  spiritually  it  is  the  reverse : 
each  has  a  different  experience,  and  their 
giving  and  taking,  instead  of  diminishing 
any  one's  share,  increases  it.  The  experi- 
ence of  A  is  imparted  to  B,  and  converse- 
ly ;  and  so  also  both  share  with  0.  By 
this,  G  grows  through  the  culture  of  A  and 
B,  and  becomes  C  B  A ;  B  develops  to  B 
C  A,  and  A  to  A  C  B  ;  all  is  gain :  no  loss, 
except  of  poverty*  Limitation  by  another 
makes  a  finite  being.  But  self-determina* 
tion  is  the  process  of  being  one's  own 
"  other"  or  limit,  and  hence  all  self-de- 
termined beings  are  totalities  or  micro- 
cosms, which,  though  independent,  reflect 
each  other,  i.  e.  they  make  themselves  in 
the  same  image.  Hence  the  "Preestab- 
lished  Harmony"  exists  among  such  be- 
ings. Each  is  its  own  negative.  Cogni- 
tion or  mind  is  the  form  of  being  which 
embodies  this. 

In  culture  we  have  an  absolutely  affirma- 
tive process,  for  the  reason  that  the  nega- 
tive, involved  in  the  cancelling  of  one's 
own  idiosyncraoies,  is  a  negative  of  what 
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\s  already  negatiye*  Henoe  the  nni'ty  of 
God  is  not  in  anywise  impaired  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  continually  increasing  number 
of  perfected  beings.  In  proportion  to  their 
peidFeolion  they  reflect  Him^  and  their  com- 
plete self-determination  is  just  that  com- 
plete realization  of  Him  which  completes 
his  self -consciousness.  This  has  been 
called  Pantheism  by  those  who  confound 
this  standpoint  with  that  of  the  Compre- 
hension. Pantheism  is  impossible  with  a 
proper  insight  into  the  nature  of  self-con- 
sciousness. A  blind  force  fulfilling  its 
destiny,  and  giving  rise  to  various  orders 
of  beings  which  are  to  be  re-absorbed  by 
it, — if  one  fancies  this  to  be  God,  call  him 
a  Pantheist,  for  God  is  then  merely  a  neg- 
ative unity,  and  creation  is  only  a  series 
of  moments.  But  if  one  considers  God 
to  be  the  Absolute  Person,  and  deduces  all 
Theology  from  His  self-consciousness,  as 
Hegel  does,  he  cannot  be  called  a  Panthe- 
ist consistently  by  any  one  who  believes  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  Hegel  has  been  and  still  is  regarded 
as  a  Pantheist.  When  he  assorts  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  creature  to  be  the 
completion  of  the  Divine  self-conaoious- 
ness,  Hegel  merely  states  the  logical  con- 
stituents of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Trin- 
ity. The  <*  creature''  is  the  Sbn,  which  is 
"  in  the  beginning."  All  time  must  have 
presented  and  still  presents  the  development 
of  creatures  into  self-conscious  beings* 
Our  planet  began  a  short  time  since  to  do 
this.  *'  The  fullness  of  time  had  come,'' 
and  the  final  stage  of  reflection  (which 
must  always  have  existed  in  the  Universe) 
began  on  the  earth,  or,  to  state  it  theologi- 
cally, **  The  Son  was  sent  to  redeem  this 
world."  To  think  that  Hegel  could  regard 
God  as  becoming  conscious  in  time — as 
passing  from  an  unconscious  state  to  a 
conscious  one — is  to  suppose  him  the 
weakest  of  philosophers.  Sel/^consctoiM- 
ness  cannot  be  '*  in  time,"  for  it  is  the 
'*  form  of  eternity,"  and  thus  time  is  not 
relative  to  it.  The  ^'fleeting  show"  of 
History  does  not  touch  the  self -conscious- 
ness of  God,  nor  does  it  touch  any  self- 
conscious  being  ''  whose  soul  is  builded 
far  from  accident." 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

WHAT  18  TBS  TRUE  ACTUAL? 

I.  —  Reality  and  Poteniidlity. 

The  immediate  object  before  the  senses 
undergoes  change^  the  real  becomes  po- 
tential, and  that  which  was  potential  be- 
comes real.  Without  the  potentiality  we 
could  have  had  no  change.  At  first  we  are 
apt  to  consider  the  real  as  the  entire  ex- 
istence and  to  ignore  the  potential;  but 
the  potential  will  not  be  treated  thus. 
Whatever  a  thing  can  become  is  as  valid 
as  what  it  is  already.  The  properties  of  a 
thing  by  which  it  exists  for  us,  are  its  re- 
lations to  other  beings^  and  hence  are 
rather  its  deficiencies  than  its  j^eing  per  se* 
Thus  the  sharpness  in  the  acid  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  hunger  of  the  same  for 
alkali ;  the  sharper  it  was,  the  louder  was  its 
call  for  alkali.  Thus  the  very  concreteness 
of  a  thing  is  rather  the  process  of  its  poten- 
tialities. To  illustrate  this:  we  have  a 
circle  of  possibilities  belonging  to  a  things 
only  one  of  them  is  real  at  a  time ;  it  is, 
for  instance,  water,  whose  potentialities 
are  vapor,  liquid,  and  solid.  Its  reality  is 
only  a  part  of  its  total  being,  as  in  the 
case  of  water  it  was  only  one-third  of 
itself  at  any  given  temperature.  Yet  the 
real  is  throughout  qualified  by  the  poten- 
tial. In  change,  the  real  ts  being  acted 
upon  by  the  potential  under  the  form 
of  '^  outside  influences."  The  pyramid 
is  not  air,  but  the  air  continually  acts 
upon  itj '  and  the  pyramid  is  in  a  con- 
tinnal  process  of  decomposition ;  its  poten- 
tiality is  continually  exhibiting  its  nature. 
We  know  by  seeing  a  thing  undergo  change 
what  its  potentialities  are.  In  the  process 
of  change  is  manifested  the  activity  of  the 
potentialities  which  are  thus  negative  to  it. 
If  a  thing  had  no  negative  it  would  not 
change.  The  real  is  nothing  but  the  sur- 
face upon,  which  the  potential  vrrites  its 
nature;  it  is  the  field  of  strife  between 
the  potentialities.  The  real  persists  in  ex- 
istence through  the  potential  which  is  in 
continual  process  wit^  it.  Thus  we  are 
led  to  regard  the  product  of  the  two  as  the 
constant.    This  we  call  Actuality. 
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u. — AciuaUty* 

The  actual  is  a  process,  and  is  ever  the 
eame ;  its  two  sides^  are  the  real  and  the 
potential,  and  the  real  is  manifested  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  potentialities,  in 
the  process  which  constantly  goes  on.  The 
real  is  annulled  by  the  potential,  and 
the  latter  becomes  the  real,  only  to  be 
again  replaced.  If  in  the  circle  of  pos- 
sibilities which  make  up  the  entire  being 
of  a  thing,  that  which  is  real  bears  a  small 
proportion  to  the  rest,  the  real  is  very  nn* 
stable,  for  the  potentialities  are  to  that 
extent  actively  negative  to  it.  But  let  the 
sphere  of  the  real  be  relatively  large,  and 
we  have  a  more  stable  being — there  is  less 
to  destroy  it  and  more  to  sostain  it— it  is 
a  higher  order  of  being.  If  the  whole 
circle  of  its  being  were  real  it  would  coin* 
oide  with  its  actuality,  it  would  be  self- 
related,  exist  for  itself,  and  this  would  be 
the  existence  of  the  /d«a. 

m.— 77i€  Actual  U  the  Rational 

The  highest  aim  is  toward  perfection ; 
and  this  is  pursued  in  the  oanoelling  of 
the  finite,  partial  or  incomplete,  by  adding 
to  it  its  other  or  oomplement^-4hat  which 
it  lacks  of  the  Total  or  Perfect.  Since 
this  complement  is  the  potential,  and  since 
this  potential  is  and  can  be  the  only  agent 
that  acts  upon  and  modifies  the  real,  it 
follows  that  all  process  is  pursuant  of  the 
highest  aim ;  and  since  the  actual  is  the  pro- 
cess itself,  it  follows  that  the  actual  is  the 
realisation  of  the  Best  or  of  the  Rational. 


A  somewhat  has  a  low  order  of  existence 
if  the  sphere  of  its  reality  is  small  com- 
pared to  that  of  its  potentiality.  But  the 
lower  its  order  the  more  swift  and  sure 
are  the  potentialities  in  their  work.  Hence 
no  matter  how  bad  anything  is,  the  very 
best  thing  is  being  wrought  upon  it.  Seise 
the  moments  of  the  world-history,  and 
state  precisely  wtiat  they  lacked  of  the 
complete  realisation  of  spirit,  and  one  will 
see  clearly  that  each  phase  perished  by 
having  just  that  added  to  it  which  it  most 
of  all  needed. 


IV.— «'7%s  Form  <if  Eternity. 


a 


To  think  according  to  Reason  is  to  think 
things  under  the  form  of  Eternity,  sajs 
Spinoia  {Ret  tub  quadam  specie  aetemu 
iatii  percipere).  The  Form  of  Eternity  is 
what  we  have  found  as  the  true  actual. 
The  Phenomenal  world  is  the  constant 
spectacle  wherein  each  and  all  is  placed 
under  the  form  of  Eternity.  When  this  is 
done,  all  immediate  (or  mechanical)  being 
appears  in  a  state  of  transition ;  all  medi- 
ated being  appears  as  a  merely  relative, 
L  e.  as  existing  in  what  lies  beyond  it ;  all 
absolutely  mediated  (i.  e.  self-determined) 
being  appears  in  a  state  of  development. 
In  the  first  and  second  stages  the  indivi- 
dual loses  its  identity.  In  the  third  stage 
the  process  is  one  of  unfolding,  and  hence 
the  continual  realising  of  a  more  vivid  per- 
sonal identity.  Thus  the  Form  of  Eternity 
is  to  the  conscious  being  the  realisation  of 
his  Immortality. 


A   THOUGHT   ON   SHAKESPEARE 


Bt  AniA  0.  Bbaoeir. 


To  say  that  Shakespeare  excels  others  by 
virtue  of  the  genius  which  enables  him  to 
throw  himself  for  the  time  completely  int« 
each  of  the  characters  he  represents,  is  to 
say  a  very  common-place  thing,  and  yet  it 
will  bear  repeating* 

His  spirit  was  so  many-sided,  so  nnive^ 
sal,  that  it  was  able  to  take  all  forms  and 
perfectly  to  fit  itself  to  each,  so  that  he  al- 


ways gives  us  a  consistent  character.  His 
personages  are  individuals  whose  every 
word  agrees  with  every  other  they  have 
spoken,  and  whOe  the  spirit  which  moves 
in  them  is  Shakespeare,  he  is  all,  yet  no 
one  of  them. 


u 


ia 


i» 


Doth  takii  QD  lfa»  flew*  «r  tt»  V 

He  does  not  eonsoiously  go  to  woikto 
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fashion  a  character^  nor  does  he  a«k  him- 
self what  that  oharaoter  shall  saj  under 
the  given  cirottmstances,  bnt  his  sonl^  be- 
ing capable  of  all,  takes  on  for  the  time 
the  form  of  the  oharaoter,  and  then  speaks 
the  things  whioh  are  most  natural  to  itself 
in  that  form.    So  entirely  is  this  the  ease, 
that  a  comparison  of  the  way  in  whioh  one 
of  bis  personages  con  duets  himself  under 
different  oircomstances,  is  sure  to  amaie 
us  as  we  discover  the  fine  touches  by  whioh 
the  unity  of  the  character  is  preserved. 
Goethe's  oharaeters  grow — are  in  a  state  of 
becoming.    Shakespeare's  are  grown :  they 
are  crystall  ised.    The  problem  wi th  G oethe 
is,  the  development  of  a  character  through 
growth;    Shakespeare's:  given   a  certain 
character  and    a   certain  ooUision,  how 
will  the  given  character  demean  itself? 
The  common  man  with  an  effort  could  tell 
what  he  hiftiself  would  have  done  under 
such  and  such  circumstances,  but  Shake- 
speare could  have    done  aU  things^  and 
grasping  one  side  of  himself  he  holds  it, 
and  shows  it  for  one  person,  and  another 
for  another.     He  never  confuses — never 
changes.      The  divine  inspiration  sways 
him.    The  power  to  do  this,  the  Universal 
which  can  take  on  all  and  be  all,  is  genius. 
This  is  not  claimed  as  new  in  any  sense. 
I  simply  wish  to  illustrate  its  truth  with 
regard  to  the  suitors  of  Portia,  by  noticing 
how  perfectly  the  feelings  which  each  ex- 
presses after  the  result  of  his  choice  is  ap- 
parent,  are  the  outcome  of  the  feelings 
which  decided  the  choice. 

The  three  sets  of  comments  on  the  cas- 
kets and  their  mottoes,  betray  three  en- 
tirely different  men.  Their  minds  move 
differently;  they  are  actuated  habitually 
by  different  motives,  and  the  results  of  the 
same  failure  in  Morocco  and  Arragon  are 
noticeably  different.  They  are  placed  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances.  They 
are  both  disappointed,  but  observe  how 
differently  they  demean  themselves.  Mo- 
rocco wastes  no  words.  His  mood  changes 
instantly  from  a  doubting  hope  to  despond- 
ency and  heartfelt  grief,  so  powerful  that 
it  deprives  him' of  all  speech.  He  goes  at 
once.  But  Arragon  speaks  as  if  he  had 
been  deceived.  First — ^<^How  much  un- 
like art  thoa  to  Portia  I"  That  is,  I  was 
16 


led  to  suppose  one  thing ;  I  have  been  mis- 
led. Then  —  '^  How  much  unlike  my  * 
hopes!"  but,  indignation  and  wounded 
pride  gaining  the  ascendency — ^^avkdmy 
deiervingsP*  He  re-reads  the  motto,  and 
grows  more  angry  still.  He  has  not  been 
treated  fairly,  and  at  last,  forgetting  him- 
self, he  turns  round  to  Portia  with  the 
fierce,  direct  question,  *'Are  my  deserts  no 
better?"  Portia  shows  her  appreoiation 
of  his  state  of  mind  by  her  evasion,  plain- 
ly intimating  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in 
his  manner  of  addressing  her.  His  very 
words  are  rough  and  uncourteous  in  their 
abruptness.  His  question  was  rude  be- 
cause so  personal.  In  his  haste  he  has  not 
even  noticed  the  writing,  which  now  sur- 
prises him,  as,  feeling  her  quiet  rebuke,  he 
turns  back  to  the  casket  to  hide  his  embar> 
rassment,  and  he  reads.  During  the  read- 
ing he  begins  to  be  conscious  that  he  has 
been  angry  without  reason,  and  that  he 
has  not  had  control  enough  of  himself  to 
conceal  the  fact.  That  he  is  not  a  fool  is 
shown  by  his  consciousness  that  he  has 
behaved  like  one  in  giving  away  to  his 
temper,  and  as  this  conseiousness  begins 
to  dawn  on  him,  he  is  ashamed  of  himself 
for  having  been  provoked,  and  desires  to 
be  gone  as  soon  as  possible.  He  has  had  a, 
revelation  of  himself  which  is  not  agreea- 
ble, and  he  turns  to  depart,  no  longer  angry 
with  Portia,  but  so  angry  with  himsetf 
that  he  almost  forgets  to  bid  the  lady 
adieu.  But  suddenly  reminded  that  she  is 
there,  he  assumes  again  his  usual,  courtly, 
outside  self,  and  half  in  apology  for  his 
anger  and  rudeness,  whioh  might  have  led 
her  to  suppose  that  he  would  forget  his 
promise,  half  to  recall  himself  to  himself, 
he  awkwardly  ends  the  scene  by  assuring 
her  that  he  means  to  keep  his  word. 

Mow,  why  should  Morocco  never  for  one 
instant  lose  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  while 
Arragon  so  wholly  forgets  himself  ?  Tarn 
back  to  the  comments  before  the  ohoioe, 
and  me  have  the  key  at  once. 

In  their  remarks  on  the  leaden  chest  we 
see  at  first  how  much  more  quiokly  than 
Morocco,  Arragon  rashes  at  conolusions. 
The  former  becomes  at  once  thoughtful, 
and  does  not  pass  by  even  that  onattraot- 
ivo  metal  without  oarefal  pausing.    After 
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reading  all  three  mottoes  once,  he  reads 
slowly  the  inscription  on  the  leaden  casket 
again,  and  begins  to  .repeat  it  a  second 
time.  He  feels  thoroughly  how  much  de- 
ponds  on  the  choice,  and  is  self- distrustful. 
Finding  that  he  can  gain  no  suggestion 
from  the  lady,  he  commends  himself  for 
help  to  the  gods  before  he  proceeds.  He 
is  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  a  threat, 
and  thinks  he  detects  in  that  Tery  threat  a 
false  ring.  He  is  conscious  of  high  mo- 
tives, but  not  in  vanity,  and  he  decides 
adrersely,  giving  a  reason.  But  Arragon, 
before  surveying  the  whole  ground,  decides 
at  once  about  the  first  he  sees,  and  the 
summary  way  in  which  he  disfnisses  all 
consideration  of  the  leaden  casket,  savors 
strongly  of  self-esteem.  There  is  a  sort 
of  bravado  in  the  sudden  words  without  a 
moment's  pause  :  ^'You  shall  look  fairer  ere 
I  give  or  hazard !"  The  very  use  of  "shalP* 
with  the  second  person,  forces  into  view  the 
will  of  the  speaker.  He  does  not  turn  to 
Portia.  He  is  quite  capable  of  directing  his 
own  actions  without  help  from  any  god. 

As  Morocco  considers  the  silver,  the 
principal  thing  that  attracts  his  attention 
is  its  ^'  virgin  hue.''  (Remark  that  Arragon 
under  the  same  circumstances  calls  it  a 
'treasure  house.")  He  again  begins 
thoughtfully  to  repeat;  and  again  mark 
the  self-distrust.  There  is  an  exquisitely 
delicate  touch  of  this  in— 

<«  If  th<ra  lM*st  rated  by  thy  etUmaikm, 

Thou  dOflt  dMMTt  ttDDOgh." 

Relying  on  the  judgment  of  others,  rather 
than  on  his  own,  but  conscions  too  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  the  estimation  in 
which  he  knows  himself  held,  the  chival- 
rous admiration  with  which  he  looks  up  to 
the  woman  he  desires,  comes  in  here  sud- 
denly with  a  doubt  whether  if  all  that  is 
thought  of  him  is  deserved,  it  is  enough 
to  win  a  pearl  of  so  great  price.  His  con- 
scious manhood  refuses,  however,  to  weak- 
en itself  by  doubting,  and  he  again  repeats 
the  clause  on  which  he  stopped  before.  He 
goes  back  to  the  thought  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held  ;  he  thinks  of  his  no- 
ble birtb,  of  his  princely  fortune,  of  his 
gracoR,  and  qualities  of  breeding,  and 
enumerating  all  these,  he  proves  his  title 
to  a  better  nobility  by  the  sudden  thought 
that  the  love  he  bears  her  is  enough  to 


make  him  deserve  her  were  she  never  bo 
precious,  and  on  that,  and  that  alone,  he 
rests  his  claim.  Bat  before  deciding  he 
will  read  again  from  the  gold  casket,  and 
his  exclamations  on  it  are  only  a  continua- 
tion of  his  previous  thought.  It  seems 
perfectly  plain  to  him  that  this  must  be  the 
fortunate  casket.  In  his  generous  love  he 
forgets  himself  entirely,  and  as  it  were  to 
show  her  how  wholly  he  believes  in  her,  he 
makes  his  selection  here.  Why  should  he 
be  angry  at  the  failure  ?  He  had  no  self- 
assertion  to  be  wounded.  If  he  deserved 
her,  it  was  only  because  he  loved  her  ;  and 
if  he  did  not  deserve  her,  it  was  only  because 
she  was  more  than  any  one  could  deserve. 

As  Arragon,  after  passing  by  the  lead, 
turns  to  the  gold,  he  begins  to  be  a  little 
more  cautious,  and  repeats  like  Morocco. 
But  his  mind,  instead  of  turning  at  once 
to  Portia  as  the  only  prize  in  the  world 
wholly  desirable,  begins  from  a  lofty  emi- 
nence of  superiority  to  criticise  otber<i 
whom  he  calls  the  '*  fool  multitude."  He 
will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire,  hf^ 
cause  he  prefers  to  keep  out  of  the  rank?. 
No  democrat,  but  a  proud  aristocrat  is  h^, 
and  so  the  gold  casket  is  set  aside.  After 
reading  from  the  next,  he  begins  to  criti- 
cise again.  It  seems  as  if  he  stood  oatsi«i>^ 
of  all  the  world  and  coolly  reviewed  it. 
On  consideration  he  is  quite  sure  that  theri 
is  no  danger  of  his  losing  his  place  even  i*. 
*'  true  honor  were  purchased  by  the  meri: 
of  the  wearer,"  and  basing  his  choice  oi: 
his  belief  that  he  deserves  success,  he  or- 
ders peremptorily  the  opening  of  th.^^ 
'*  treasure  house." 

Is  it  not  most  natural  that  with  su^h 
feelingR,  such  self-complacency,  he  shouli 
be  angry  when  he  finds  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take? Nothing  can  be  more  galling  to  5 
proud  spirit  than  to  discover  that  the  c^::- 
mation  set  upon  htm  by  others  is  lowrr 
than  that  he  sets  upon  himself. 

It  was  not  our  purpose  to  compare  Bs<- 
sanio's  comments  with  the  others.  Let  a*' 
say  only  that  he  evidently  prises  sineeritr 
above  all  other  virtues,  and  prefers  a  lead- 
en casket  that  is  lead  all  throngh,  to  a  co'  1- 
en  one  that  ia  gold  only  on  the  out^i  \  \ 
and  so  he  wins  the  woman,  who,  aa  s<* 
shows  us  a  moment  afterwards,  is  sine^rr 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  won. 
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*A8  «Ba4TID  BT  QORHl. 


[The  following  extracts  from  Goethe's  treatment  of  the  master-piece  of  Leonardo  da  Vind 
▼ere  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  St  Louis  Art  Society,  pending  the  discussion  of  a  fine  engraving 
of  this  celebrated  picture.  The  MS.  kindly  presented  to  us  by  the  translator  we  print,  in  order 
to  £:iFe  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  original  an  exhibition  of  Goethe's  thorough  manner  of 
penetrating  the  spirit  of  a  work  of  art. — Editor.] 


The  Last  Supper  «  •  •  ^as 
painted  upon  the  wall  of  the  monastery 
aUe  Chraziey  at  Milan.  The  place  where 
the  pictnre  is  painted  mast  first  be  consid- 
ered, for  here  the  skill  of  the  artist  ap- 
pears in  its  most  brilliant  light.  What 
could  be  fitter  a&d  nobler  for  a  refectory 
than  a  parting  m^al,  iwhioh  should  be  an 
object  of  reyerence  to  the  whole  world  for 
all  future  time.  Several  years  ago,  when 
travelling,  we  beheld  this  dining-room  still 
tmdestroyed.  Opposite  the  entrance  on 
the  narrow  8ide«  stood  the  table  of  the 
prior,  on  both  sides  of  him  the  tables  of 
the  monks,  all  of  which  were  raised  a  step 
from  the  floor — and  when  the  visitor  turn- 
ed round,  he  saw  painted  on  the  fourth, 
above  the  doors,  which  are  of  but  mod- 
erate height,  a  fourth  table,  and  Christ 
and  his  disciples  seated  at  it,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  society.  At  meal  times  it 
must  have  been  a  telling  sight,  when  the 
tables  of  the  prior  and  Christ  looked  upon 
each  other  as  two  opposite  pictures,  and 
the  monks  at  their  places  found  themselves 
enclosed  between  them.  And  just  on  this 
account  the  skill  of  the  artist  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  existing  tables  of  the 
monks  as  a  pattern.  Also,  the  table-cloth, 
with  its  folds  still  visible  with  its  work- 
ed stripes  and  tied  corners,  was  taken  from 
the  wash-room  of  the  monastery.  The 
plates,  dishes,  cups,  and  other  vessels,  are 
like  those  which  the  monks  used. 

Ilere  was  no  attempt  at  imitating  an  un- 
certain antiquated  costume  ;  it  would  have 
been  highly  improper  to  stretch  out  the 
holy  company  upon  cushions  in  this  place. 
No,  the  picture  must  be  brought  near  to 
the  present ;  Christ  must  take  his  last  sup- 
per with  the  Dominicans  at  Milan.  Also, 
in  many  other  respects^  the  painting  must 
have  prodneed  a  great  effect ;  the  thirteen 
figoros  about  ten  feet  above  the  floor,  one- 


half  larger  than  lif  e-eise,  take  up  the  space 
of  twenty- eight  feet  in  length.  Only  two 
whole  figures  can  be  seen  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  table,  the  rest  are  half -figures ; 
and  here,  too,  the  artist  found  his  advan- 
tage in  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances. 
Every  moral  expression  belongs  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  and  the  feet  in  such 
oases  are  everywhere  in  the;  way.  The 
artist  has  created  here  twelve  half-figures, 
whose  laps  and  knees  are  covered  by  the 
table  and  table-cloth,  but  whose  feet  are 
scarcely  visible  in  the  modest  twilight  be- 
neath. Let  us  now  imagine  ourselves  in 
the  place ;  let  us  consider  the  moral  repose 
which  prevails  in  such  a  monastic  dining- 
hali|  and  let  us  admire  the  artist  who  has 
infused  into  his  picture,  powerful  emotion, 
passionate  movement,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  kept  his  work  within  the  bounds  of 
Nature,  and  thus  brings  it  inclose  contrast 
with  the  nearest  reality. 

The  means  of  excitement  by  which  the 
artist  arouses  the  quiet  holy  group,  are 
the  words  of  the  Master  :  '*  There  is  one 
among  you  who  shall  betray  me  I"  They 
are  spoken — the  whole  company  falls  into 
disquiet ;  but  he  inclines  his  head,  with 
looks  cast  doi^n ;  the  whole  attitude,  the 
motion  of  the  arms,  of  the  hands,  every- 
thing repeats  with  heavenly  submission 
the  unhappy  words  :  Yes,  it  is  not  other- 
wise, there  is  one  among  you  who  shall 
betray  me  I 

Before  we  go  farther,  we  must  point  out 
a  happy  device  whereby  Leonardo  princi- 
pally enlivened  his  picture ;  it  is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hands ;  this  device,  however, 
only  an  Italian  oould  discover.  With  his 
nation,  the  whole  body  is  full  of  anima- 
tion ;  every  limb  participates  in  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  of  passion^  even  of 
thought.  By  various  motions  and  forma 
of  the  hand,  he  expresses :  "  What  do  I 
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care  ! — Come  hither ! — ^This  is  a  rogae  I 
beware  of  him ! — He  shall  not  live  long ! — 
This  is  a  main  point ! — Observe  this  well, 
my  hearers  P  To  such  a  national  pecu- 
liarity Leonardo,  who  obseryed  every  char- 
acteristic point  with  the  closest  attention, 
must  have  turned  his  careful  eye.  In  this 
respect,  the  present  picture  is  unique,  and 
one  can  scarcely  observe  it  enough.  Every 
look  and  movement  perfectly  correspond, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  combined 
and  contrasted  position  of  the  limbs,  com- 
prehensible at  a  glance^  and  wrought  out  in 
the  most  praiseworthy  manner. 

The  figures  on  both  sides  of  the  Saviour 
may  be  considered  by  threes,  and  each  of 
'  these  again  must  be  thought  into  a  unity, 
placed  in  relation,  and  still  held  in  con- 
nection with  its  neighbors.  First,  on  the 
right  side  of  Ohrist,  are  John,  Judas,  and 
Peter.  Peter  the  most  distant,  in  conso- 
.  nance  with  his  violent  character,  when  he 
bears  the  word  of  the  Lord,  hastens  up  be- 
hind Judas,  who,  looking  up  affrighted, 
bends  forward  over  the  table,  and  holds  with 
his  right  hand  firmly  closed,  the  purse,  but 
with  the  left  makes  an  involuntary  nervous 
movement,  as  if  he  would  say :  What's 
that?  What  does  that  mean?  Li  the 
meanwhile  Peter  has  with  his  left  hand 
seized  the  right  shoulder  of  John,  who  is 
inclined  towards  him,  and  points  to  Christ, 
and  at  the  same  time  urges  the  beloved 
disciple  to  ask  who  the  traitor  is.  He 
strikes  a  knife-handle,  which  he  holds  in 
his  right  hand,  inadvertently  into  the 
ribs  of  Judas,  whereby  the  affrighted 
forward  movement,  which  hpsets  the  salt- 
cellar, is  happily  brought  out.  This  group 
may  be  considered  as  the  one  which  was 
first  thought  out  by  the  artist ;  it  is  the 
most  perfect. 

If  now  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
immediate  vengeance  is  threatened,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  motion,  there  arises 
upon  his  left  the  liveliest  horror  and  de- 
testation of  the  treachery.  James,  the 
elder,  bends  back  from  fear,  extends  his 
armS|  stares  with  bis  head  bowed  down 
as  one  who  sees  before  him  the  monster 
^ob  he  has  just  heard  of.  Thomas  peers 
y.  behind  bis  shoulder,  and  approaching 
laviour,  raises  the  index  of  his  right 


hUnd  to  his  forehead.  Philip,  the  third  of 
this  group,  rounds  it  off  in  the  loveliest 
manner ;  he  has  risen,  bends  toward  the 
Master,  lays  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and 
declares  with  the  greatest  clearness  :  Lord, 
it  is  not  1 1  Thou  knowest  it !  Thou  seest 
my  pure  heart.    It  is  not  1 1 

And  now,  the  last  three  figures  of  this 
group  give  us  new  material  for  thought ; 
they  talk  with  one  another  about  the  terri- 
ble thing  which  they  have  just  heard. 
Matthew,  :with  a  zealous  motion,  turns  his 
face  to  the  left  toward  his  two  companions ; 
his  hands,  on  the  contrary,  he  stretches 
with  rapidity  towards  his  master,  and  thus, 
by  the  most  ingenious  artifice,  unites  his 
own  group  with  the  previous  one.  Thad- 
deus  shows  the  most  violent  surprise,  doubt 
and  suspicion ;  he  has  laid  his  left  hand 
open  upon  the  table,  and  has  raised  the 
right  in  a  manner  as  if  he  intended  to 
strike  his  left  hand  with  the  back  of  the 
right — a  movement  which  one  still  sees  in 
men  of  nature  when  they  wish  to  express 
at  an  unexpected  occurrence :  Have  I  not 
said  so  ?  Have  I  not  always  supposed  it  ? 
Simon  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table,  full  of 
dignity — we  therefore  see  his  whole  figure ; 
he,  the  eldest  of  all,  is  clothed  with  rich 
folds;  his  countenance  and  movements 
show  that  he  is  astonished  and  reflecting, 
not  excited,  scarcely  moved. 

If  we  now  ium  our  eyes  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table,  we  see  Bartholomew,  who 
stands  upon  his  right  foot,  with  the  lefi 
crossed  over  it ;  he  is  supporting  his  in- 
clined body  by  resting  both  hands  firmly 
upon  the  table.  He  listens,  probably  to 
hear  what  John  will  find  out  from  the 
Lord;  for,  in  general,  the  incitement  of 
the  favorite  disciple  seems  to  proceed  from 
this  entire  side.  James,  the  younger,  be- 
side and  behind  Bartholomew,  lays  his  left 
hand  upon  Peter's  shoulder,  just  as  Peter 
lays  his  upon  the  shoulder  of  John,  but 
James  does  so  mildly,  seeking  explanation 
only,  whereas  Peter  already  threatens  ven- 
geanoe. 

And  thus,  as  Peter  reaches  behind  Judas, 
so  James  the  younger  reaches  behind  An- 
drew, who,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
figures,  shows  with  his  half -raised  arms, 
his  expanded  hands  in  fronts  a  deoided  ek- 
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pression  of  horror,  which  appears  only 
once  in  this  pic  tare,  while  in  other  works 
of  less  genius,  and  of  less  profound 
thought,  it  recurs  unfortunately  only  too 
often. 

C0PR8  OENERALLT. 

Before  we  now  come  to  imitations  of  our 
painting,  of  which  the  number  amounts  to 
about  thirty,  we  must  make  some  reference 
to  the  subject  of  copies  generally.  Such 
did  not  come  into  use  until  eyerybody  con- 
fessed that  art  had  reached  its  culminating 
point,  whereupon,  inferior  talents,  looking 
at  the  works  of  the  greater  masters,  de- 
spaired of  producing  by  their  own  skill  any- 
thing similar,  either  in  imitation  of  nature, 
or  from  the  idea;  and  art,  which  now 
dwindled  into  mere  handicraft,  began  to 
repeat  its  own  creations.  This  inability 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  artists  did  not 
remain  a  secret  to  the  lovers  of  art,  who, 
oot  being  able  always  to  turn  to  the  first 
masters,  called  upon  and  paid  inferior  tal- 
ents, inasmuch  as  they  preferred,  in  order 
not  to  receive  something  altogether  desti- 
tute of  skill,  to  order  imitations  of  recog- 
nised works,  with  a  ?iew  to  being  well 
serTcd  in  some  degree.  This  new  proce- 
dure was  favored,  from  reasons  of  illiber- 
ality  and  overhaste  by  owners  no  less  than 
by  artists,  and  art  lowered  itself  advisedly 
by  setting  out  with  the  purpose  to  copy. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  in  the 
previous  one,  artists  entertained  a  high 
idea  of  themselves  and  their  art,  and  did 
not  readily  content  themselves  with  repeat- 
ing the  inventions  of  others  ;  hence  we  find 
no  real  copies  dating  from  that  period — tL 
circumstance  to  which  every  friend  of  the 
history  of  art  will  do  well  to  give  heed. 
Inferior  arts  no  doubt  made  use  of  higher 
patterns  for  smaller  works,  as  In  the  case 
of  Niello  and  other  enamelled  work,  and, 
of  coarse,  when  from  religious  or  other 
motives,  a  repetition  was  desired,  people 
contented  themselves  with  an  accurate  im- 
itation^  which  only  approximately  express- 
ed the  movement  and  action  of  the  orig- 
inal, without  paying  any  close  regard  to 
form  and  color.  Hence  in  the  richest  gal- 
leries we  find  no  copy  previous  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 


But  now  came  the  time,  when,  through 
the  agency  of  a  few  extraordinary  men — 
among  whom  our  Leonardo  must  be  reck- 
oned and  considered  as  the  first — art  in 
every  one  of  its  parts  attained  to  perfec- 
tion ;  people  learnf^d  to  see  and  to  judge 
better,  and  now  the  desire  for  imitations  of 
first-class  work  was  not  difficult  to  satisfy, 
particularly  in  those  schools  to  which  large 
numbers  of  scholars  crowded,  and  in  which 
the  works  of  the  master  were  greatly  in 
request.  -  And  yet,  at  that  time,  this  desire 
was  confined  to  smaller  works  which  could 
be  easily  compared  with  the  originals  and 
judged.  As  regards  larger  works,  the  case 
was  quite  different  at  that  time  from  what 
it  was  at  a  later  period,  because  the  origi- 
nal cannot  be  compared  with  the  copies, 
and  also  because  such  orders  are  rare. 
Thus,  then,  art,  as  well  as  its  lovers,  con- 
tented itself  with  copies  on  a  small  scale, 
and  a  great  deal  of  liberty  was  allowed  to 
the  copyist,  and  the  results  of  this  arbitra- 
ry procedure  showed  themselves,  in  an 
overpowering  degree,  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  copies  on  a  large  scale  were  desired. 
These  indeed  were  generally  copies  of 
copies,  and,  what  is  more;  generally  execut- 
ed from  copies  on  a  smaller  scale,  worked 
out  far  away  from  the  original,  often  from 
mere  drawings,  or  even  perhaps  from  mem- 
ory. Job-painters  now  increased  by  tho 
dozen,  and  worked  for  lower  prices ;  peo- 
ple made  household  ornaments  of  paintiog ; 
taste  died  out ;  copies  increased  and  dark- 
ened the  walls  of  ante-chambers  and  stair- 
cases ;  hungry  beginners  lived  on  poor  pay, 
by  repeating  the  most  important  works  on 
every  scale ;  yea,  many  painters  passed 
the  whole  of  their  lives  in  simply  copying ; 
but  even  then  an  amount  of  deviation  ap- 
peared in  every  copy,  either  a  notion  of 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  painted,  or  a 
whim  of  the  painter,  or  perhaps  a  presump- 
tuous wish  to  be  original. 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  demand  for 
worked  tapestry,  in  which  painting  was  not 
content  to  look  dignified,  except  when 
tricked  out  with  gold ;  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent pictures  were  considered  meagre 
and  wretched,  because  they  were  grave  and 
simple ;  therefore  the  copyist  introduc«  d 
buildings   and   landscapes   in  the   back- 
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ground,  ornaments  on  (he  dresses,  aureoles 
or  crowns  around  the  heads,  and  further, 
strangly  formed  children,  animals,  chime- 
ras, grotesques,  and  other  fooleries.  It 
often  happened,  also,  that  an  artist,  who 
belieyed  in  his  own  powers  of  invention, 
received  by  the  will  of  a  client  who  could 
not  appreciate  his  capabilities,  a  commis- 
sion to  copy  another  person's  work,  and 
since  he  did  so  with  reluctance,  he  wished 
to  appear  original  here  and  there,  and 
therefore  made  changes  or  additions  as 
knowledge,  or  perhaps  vanity,  suggested. 
Such  occurrences  took  place  of  course  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  place  and  time. 
Many  figures  were  used  for  purposes  quite 
different  from  those  for  which  they  had 
been  intended  by  their  first  producers. 
Secular  subjects  were,  by  means  of  a  few 
additions,  changed  into  religious  ones; 
heathen  gods  and  heroes  had  to  submit  to 
be  martyrs  and  evangelists.  Often  also, 
the  artist,  for  instruction  or  exercise  to 
himself,  l^ad  copied  some  figure  from  a  cel- 
ebrated work,  and  now  he  Added  to  it  some- 
thing of  his  own  invention  in  order  to  turn 
it  into  a  saleable  picture.  Finally,  we  may 
certainly  ascribe  >i  part  of  the  corruption 
of  art  to  the  discovery  and  abuse  of  cop- 
per-plate engravings,  which  supplied  job- 
painters  with  crowds  of  foreign  inventions, 
so  that  no  one  any  longer  studied,  and 
painting  at  last  reached  such  a  low  ebb  that 
it  got  mixed  up  with  mechanical  works. 
In  the  first  place,  the  copper-plate  engra- 
vings themselves  were  different  from  the 
originals,  and  whoever  copied  them  multi- 
plied the  changes  according  to  his  own  or 
other  peoples'  conviction  or  whim.  The 
same  thing  happened  precisely  in  the  case 
of  drawings;  artists  took  sketches  of  the 
most  remarkable  subjects  in  Rome  and 
Florence,  in  order  to  produce  arbitrary 
repetitions  of  them  when  they  returned 
home. 

COPIBS   OF  THB  SUFFER. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge  what  is  to  be  expected,  more  or  less, 
of  copies  of  the  Supper,  although  the  ear- 
liest were  executed  contemporaneously ; 
for  the  work  made  a  great  sensation,  and 
other  monasteries  desired  similar  works. 


Of  the  numerous  copies  consulted  by  the 
author  [Vossi]  we  shall  occupy  ourselves 
here  with  only  three,  since  the  copies  at 
Weimar  are  taken  from  them;  neverthe- 
less, at  the  basis  of  these  lies  a  fourth,  of 
which,  therefore,  we  must  firat  speak. 
Marco  cT  Oggiono^  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's,  though  without  any  extensive  tal- 
ent, gained  the  praise  of  his  school  chiefly 
by  his  heads,  although  in  them  he  is  not 
always  equal  to  himself.  About  the  year 
1510,  he  executed  a  copy  on  a  small  scale, 
intending  to  use  it  afterwards  for  a  copy 
on  a  larger  scale.  It  was,  according  to 
tradition,  not  quite  accurate ;  he  made  it, 
however,  the  basis  of  a  larger  copy  which 
is  in  the  now  suppressed  monastery  at 
Oastellazzo,  likewise  in  the  dining-hall  of 
the  monks  of  those  days.  £verythin;x 
about  it  shows  careful  work  ;  nevertheless 
the  usual  arbitrariness  prevails  in  the  de- 
tails. And  although  Yossi  has  not  been 
able  to  say  much  in  its  praise,  he  does  not 
deny  that  it  is  a  remarkable  monument,  and 
that  the  character  of  several  of  the  heads, 
in  which  the  expression  is  not  exaggerated, 
is  deserving  of  praise.  Vossi  has  copied 
it,  and  on  comparison  of  the  three  copies 
we  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  it  from  our  own  observation. 

A  second  copy,  of  which  we  likewise 
have  the  heads  copied  before  us,  is  found 
in  fresco  on  the  wall  at  Ponte  Capriasca  ; 
it  is  referred  to  the  year  1565,  and  ascribed 
to  Pierro  Lovino.  Its  merits  we  shall  learn 
in  the  sequel ;  it  has  the  peculiarity  thai 
the  names  of  the  figures  are  written  under- 
neath, a  piece  of  foresight  which  aids  u$ 
in  arriving  at  a  correct  characterization  •>:' 
the  different  physiognomies. 

The  gradual  destruction  of  the  original 
we  have  described  in  sufficient  detail,  and 
it  was  already  in  a  very  wretched  condi- 
tion when,  in  1612,  Cardinal  Frederico 
Borromeo,  a  zealous  friend  of  art,  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  entire  loss  of  the  work, 
and  commissioned  a  Milanese,  Andrea 
Bianchi,  surnamed  Vespino,  to  execute  a 
full-sized  copy.  This  artist  first  tried  bi«( 
skill  on  a  few  of  the  heads ;  being  success- 
ful in  these,  he  proceeded  and  copied  the 
whole  of  the  figures,  separately  however, 
and  afterwards  put  them  together  with  the 
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greatest  possible  care;  the  picture  is  at 
present  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosiana  li- 
brary at  Milan,  and  lies  mainly  at  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  copy,  executed  by  Yossi. 
This  was  executed  on  the  following  occa- 
sion. 

LATEST  COPT.  * 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  decreed,  and 
Prince  Eugbne,  following  the  example  of 
Luigi  Sforza,  wished  to  glorify  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  by  patronizing  the  fine 
arts.  Luigi  had  ordered  a  representation 
of  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  ;  Eugene 
resoWed  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
painting  that  had  been  going  to  wreck  for 
three  hundred  years  in  a  new  picture, 
which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  inaestructi- 
ble^  was  to  be  done  in  mosaic,  for  which 
preparation  had  been  made  in  an  already 
existing  institution. 
K  ^ossi  immediately  receires  the  commis- 
7  sion,  and  commences  in  the  beginning  of 
May,'  1807.  He  finds  it  advisable  to  exe- 
cute a  full-sized  cartoon,  takes  up  anew  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  and  applies  himself  en- 
tirely to  Leonardo,  studies  his  art-remains 
and  his  writings,  particularly,  the  latter, 
because  he  is  persuaded  that  a  man  who 
has  produced  such  splendid  works  must 
have  worked  on  the  most  decided  and  ad- 
vantage ous  principles.  He  had  made  draw- 
ings of  the  heads  in  the  copy  at  Ponte  Cap- 
riasca,  as^  well  as  of  some  other  parts  of 
it,  likewise  of  the  heads  and  hands  of  the 
Castellazzo  copy,  and  of  that  of  Bianchi. 
Then  he  makes  drawings  of  everything 
coming  from  Da  Vinci  himself,  and  even 
of  what  comes  from  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Moreover  he  looks  about  for  all 
the  extant  copies,  and  succeeds  in  making 
more  or  less  acquaintance  with  twenty- 
seven  ;  drawings  and  manuscripts  of  Da 
Vinci's  are  kindly  sent  to  him  from  all  quar- 
ters. In  the  working  out  of  his  cartoon, 
he  adheres  principally  to  the  Ambrosiana 
copy  ;  it  alone  is  as  large  as  the  original. 
Bianchi,  by  means  of  thread-nets  and 
transparent  paper,  had  endeavored  to  give 
a  most  accurate  copy  of  the  originnlj 
which,  although  already  very  much  injured, 
was  not  yet  painted  over. 
Id  the  end  of  October,  1807,  the  cartoon 


is  ready ;  canvass  grounded  uniformly  in 
one  piece,  and  the  whole  immediately 
sketched  out.  Hereupon,  in  order  in  some 
measure  to  regulate  his  tints,  Vossi  painted 
the  small  portion  of  sky  and  landscape, 
which,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  purity 
of  the  colors  in  the  original,  had  still  re- 
mained fresh  and  brilliant.  Hereupon  he 
paints  the  head  of  Christ  and  those  of  the 
three  apostles  at  his  left,  and  as  for  the 
dresses,  he  first  paints  those  about  whose 
colors  he  had  first  arrived  at  certainly,  with 
a  view  to  selecting  the  rest  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  master  and  his  own  taste. 
Thus  he  covered  the  whole  of  the  canvass, 
guided  by  careful  reflection,  and  kept  his 
colors  of  uniform  height  und  strength. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  damp,  deserted 
place,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which 
compelled  him  to  put  a  stop  to  his  exer- 
tions ;  nevertheless,  he  employed  this  in- 
terval in  arranging  drawings,  copper-plate 
engravings,  partly  with  a  view  to  the  Sup- 
per itself,  partly  to  other  works  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  favored  by 
fortune,  which  brought  him  a  collection  of 
drawings,  purporting  to  come  from  Car- 
dinal Csesar  Monti,  and,containing,  among 
other  treasures,  remarkable  productions  of 
Leonardo  himseft*  He  studied  even  the 
authors  contemporaneous  with  Leonardo, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  their  opinions  and 
wishes,  and  looked  about  him  for  every- 
thing that  could  further  his  design.  Thus 
he  took  advantage  of  his  sickness,  and  at 
last  attained  strength  to  set  about  his  work 
anew. 

No  artist  or  friend  of  art  will  leave  un- 
read the  account  of  how  he  managed  the 
details,  how  he  thought  out  the  characters 
of  the  faces  and  their  expression,  and  even 
the  motions  of  the  hands,  and  how  he  rep- 
resented them.  In  the  same  manner  he 
thinks  out  the  dishes,  the  room,  the  back- 
ground, and  shows  that  he  has  not  decided 
upon  any  part  without  the  strongest  rea- 
sons. What  care  be  takes  about  represent- 
ing the  feet  under  the  table  in  correct  atti- 
tudes,  because  this  portion  of  the  original 
had  loog  been  destroyed,  and  in  the  copies 

had  been  carelessly  treated  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  the  relation  of  the  two  copies — the 
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merits  of  the  third  oftn  be  ehown  onlj  to 
the  eye,  not  to  the  mind  in  words — we  shall 
state  in  a  few  words  the  most  essential 
and  most  decided  points,  until  we  shall  be 
fortunate  enough^  as  we  shall  perhaps  one 
day  be^  to  be  able  to  lay  copies  of  these  in- 
teresting sheets  before  the  friends  of  art. 

COMPARISON. 

St.  Bartholomew f  manly  yoath,  sharp 
profile,  compressed,  dear  face,  eyelid  and 
brow  pressed  down,  mouth  closed,  as  if 
listening  with  saspicion.  a  character  com- 
pletely circumscribed  within  itself.  In  Ves- 
pino's  copy  no  trace  of  individual  charac- 
teristic features,  a  general  kind  of  drawing- 
book  face,  listening  with  open  mouth.  V  ossi 
has  approved  of  this  opening  of  the  lips, 
and  retained  it,  a  procedure  to  which  we 
should  be  unable  to  lend  our  assent. 

St.  James  the  younger,  likewise  profile, 
relationship  to  Christ  unmistakable,  re- 
ceives from  the  protruded,  slightly  opened 
lips,  something  individual,  which  again 
cancels  this  similarity.  According  to  Ves- 
pino,  almost  an  ordinary,  academical  Christ, 
the  mouth  opened  rather  in  astonishment 
than  in  inquiry.  Qur  assertion  that  Bar- 
tholomew must  have  his  mouth  close,  re- 
ceives support  from  the  fact  that  his  neigh- 
bor has  his  mouth  open.  Such  a  repetition 
Leonardo  would  never  have  endured ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  next  figure, 

St,  Andrew  has  his  mouth  shut.  Like 
persons  advanced  in  life,  he  presses  the 
lower  lip  rather  against  the  upper.  In  the 
copy  of  Marco,  this  head  has  something 
peculiar,  not  to  be  expressed  in  words; 
the  eyes  are  introverted;  the  mouth, 
though  shut,  is  still  naUve,  The  outline  of 
the  left  side  against  the  back  ground  forms 
a  beautiful  silhouette ;  enough  of  the  other 
side  of  theforehesd  (eye,  nose  and  beard) 
is  seen  to  give  the  head  a  roundness  and 
a  peculiar  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  Vespino 
suppresses  the  left  eye  altogether,  but 
shows  so  much  of  the  left  temple  and  of 
the  side  of  the  beard  as  to  produce  in  the 
uplifted  face  a  full  bold  expression,  which 
is  indeed  striking,  but  which  would  seem 
more  suitable  to  clenched  fists  than  to 
open  hands  stretched  forward. 

^^  locked  up  within  himself,  fright- 


ened, looking  anxiously  up  and  baek,  pro- 
file strongly  dented,  not  exaggerated,  by 
no  means  an  ugly  formation;  for  good 
taste  would  not  tolerate  any  real  monster 
in  the  proximity  of  pure  and  upright  men. 
Vespino,  on  the  other  hand,  has  actually 
represented  such  a  monster,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  regarded  by  itself,  this 
head  has  much  merit ;  it  expresses  vividly 
a  mischievously  bold  malignity,  and  would 
make  itself  eminently  conspicuous  in  a 
mob  triumphing  over  an  Ecce  HomOj  and 
crying  out  *^  Crucify !  crucify  !^'  It  might 
be  made  to  pass  for  Mephistopheles  in  his 
most  devilish  moment.  But  of  affright  or 
dread,  combined  with  dissimulation,  in- 
difference and  contempt,  there  is  not  a 
trace ;  the  bristly  hair  fits  in  with  the  tout 
ensemble  admirably ;  its  exaggeration,  bow- 
ever,  is  matched  only  by  the  force  and  vio- 
lence of  the  rest  of  Vespino's  heads. 

St.  Peter. — ^Yery  problematical  features. 
Even  in  Marco,  it  is  merely  an  expression 
of  pain ;  of  wrath  or  menace  there  is  no 
sign ;  there  is  also  a  certain  anxiety  ex- 
pressed, and  here  Leonardo  may  not  have 
been  at  one  even  with  himself ;  for  cordial 
sympathy  with  a  beloved  master,  and 
threatening  against  a  traitor,  are  with  dilB- 
culty  united  in  one  countenance.  Never* 
theless,  Cardinal  Borromeo  asserts  that 
he  saw  such  a  miracle  in  his  time.  How- 
ever pleasant  it  might  be  to  believe  this, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  art- 
loving  cardinal  expressed  his  own  feel- 
ing rather  than  what  was  in  the  picture ; 
for  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to  de- 
fend our  friend  Vespino,  whose  Peter  has 
an  unpleasant  expression.  He  looks  like  a 
stern  Capuchin  monk,  whose  Lent  sermon 
is  intended  to  rouse  sinners.  It  is  strange 
that  Vespino  has  given  him  bushy  hair, 
since  the  Peter  of  Marco  shows  a  beau- 
tiful head  of  short,  ourled  tresses. 

St.  John  is  represented  by  Marco  in  the 
spirit  of  Da  Vinci ;  the  beautiful  roundish 
faoe,  somewhat  inclined  to  oval,  the  hair 
smooth  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  ba( 
curling  gently  downwards,  particularly 
where  it  bends  round  Peter's  inserted 
hand,  are  most  lovely ;  what  we  see  of  the 
dark  of  the  eye  is  turned  away  from  Peter 
— a  marvellously  fine  piece  of  observation. 
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in  that  whik  he  is  listening  with  the  in- 
teosest  feeling  to  the  seeret  speech  of  his 
neighbor,  he  torne  away  his  ejes  from  him. 
Aoeerding  to  Vespino,  he  is  a  comfortable - 
looking,  quiet,  almost  sleepy  yoath,  with* 
oot  any  trace  of  sympathy. 

We  ium  now  to  the  left  side  of  Christ, 
in  order  that  the  figure  of  the  Sariour  may 
some  last  in  our  description. 

Si»  Thomat^  head  and  right  hand,  whose 
apraised  fore-finger  is  bent  slightly  toward 
hifl  brow  to  imply  reflection.  This  moTC- 
ment,  which  is  so  mach  in  keeping  with  a 
person  who  is  suspicious  or  in  doubt,  has 
been  hitherto  misunderstood,  and  a  hesi- 
tating disciple  looked  upon  as  threatening. 
In  Yespino's  copy,  likewise,  he  is  reflec- 
tive enough,  but  as  the  artist  has  again  left 
out  the  retreating  right  eye,  the  result  is  a 
perpendicular,  monotonous  profile,  without 
any  remnant  of  the  protruding,  searching 
elements  of  the  older  copies. 

SU  Jamee  the  Elder. — The  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  features,  the  most  gaping 
mouth,  horror  in  his  eye  ;  an  original  yen- 
tare  of  Leonardo's ;  yet  we  have  reason  to 
belieTO  that  this  head,  likewise,  has  been 
remarkably  sucoesful  with  Marco.  The 
working  out  is  magnificent,  whereas  in  the 
copy  of  Vespino  all  is  lost ;  attitude,  man- 
ner, mien,  everything  has  Tanished,  and 
dwindles  down  into  a  sort  of  indifferent 
generality. 

St*  Philipy  amiable  and  invaluable,  re- 
sembles Raffaelle's  youths,  collected  on  the 
left  side  of  The  School  of  Athena  about 
Bramante.  Vespino  has,  unfortunately, 
again  suppressed  the  right  eye,  and  as  he 
could  not  deny  that  there  was  something 
more  than  profile  in  the  thing,  he  has  pro- 
duced an  ambiguous,  strangely  inclined 
bead. 

St,  Matthew,  young,  of  undesigning 
nature,  with  curly  hair,  an  anxious  ex- 
pression in  the  slightly  opened  mouth, 
in  which  the  teeth,  which  are  visible,  ex- 
press a  sort  of  slight  ferocity  in  keeping 
with  the  violent  movement  of  the  figure. 
Of  all  this  nothing  remains  in  Vespino ;  he 
gases  before  him,  stiff  and  expressionless ; 
one  does  not  receive  the  remotest  notion 
of  the  violent  movement  of  the  body. 

Si,  ThaddeuMf  according  to  Maroo^  is 


likewise  quite  an  invaluable  head ;  anxie- 
ty, suspicion,  vexation,  are  expressed  in 
every  feature.  The  unity  of  this  agitation 
of  the  countenance  is  extremely  fine,  and 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  movement 
of  the  hands  which  we  have  already  ex- 
plained. In  VespinOi  everything  Is  again 
reduced  to  a  general  level;  he  has  also 
made  the  head  stiU  more  unmeaning  by 
turning  it  too  much  towards  the  spectator, 
whereas,  according  to  Harco,  hardly  a 
quarter  of  the  left  side  is  seen,  whereby 
the  suspicious,  askance-looking  element  is 
admirably  portrayed. 

St*  Simon  the  Elder,  wholly  in  profile, 
placed  opposite  the  likewise  pure  profile  of 
young  Matthew.  In  him  the  protruding 
under  lip  whieh  Leonardo  had  such  a  par* 
tiality  for  in  old  faces,  is  most  exagger- 
ated ;  but,  along  with  the  grave,  overhang- 
ing brow,  produces  the  most  wonderful 
effect  of  vexation  and  reflection,  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  passionate  movement  of 
young  Matthew.  In  Vespino  he  is  a  good- 
natured  old  man  in  his  dotage,  incapable 
of  taking  any  interest  in  even  the  most 
important  occurrence  that  might  take  place 
in  his  presence. 

Having  thus  now  thrown  light  upon  the 
apostles,  we  turn  to  the  form  of  ChrUt 
himself.  And  here  again  we  are  met  by 
the  legend,  that  Leonardo  was  unable  to 
finish  either  Christ  or  Judas,  which  we 
readily  believe,  since,  from  his  method,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  put  the  last 
touch  to  those  two  extremes  of  portraiture. 
Wretched  enough,  in  the  origiaal,  fif ter  all 
the  darkening  processes  it  had  td  undergo, 
may  have  been  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  features  of  Christ,  which  were  only 
sketched.  How  little  Vespino  found  re- 
maining, may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  he  brought  out  a  colossal  head  of 
Christ,  quite  at  variance  with  the  purpose  of 
Da  Vinci,  without  paying  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  inclination  of  the  head,  which 
ought  of  necessity  to  have  been  made  par- 
allel with  the  inclination  of  John's.  Of 
the  expression  we  shall  say  nothing ;  the 
features  are  regular,  good-natured,  intelli- 
gent, like  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  Christ,  but  without  the  very  smallest 
particle  of  sensibility,  so  that  we  should 
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almost  be  unable  to  tell  what  New  Testa- 
ment story  this  head  woald  be  welcome 
to. 

We  are  here  met  and  aided  by  the  cir- 
oumstanoe  that  connoisseurs  assert,  that 
Leonardo  himself  painted  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  at  Castellazzo,  and  ventured  to  do 
in  another^s  work  what  he  had  not  been 
willing  to  undertake  in  his  own  principal 
figure.  As  we  have  not  the  original  before 
us,  we  must  say  of  the  copy  that  it^agrees 
entirely  with  the  conception  which  we  form 
of  a  noble  man  whose  breast  is  weighed 
down  by  poignant  suffering  of  soul,  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  alleviate  by  a  famil- 
iar word,  but  has  thereby  only  made  mat- 
ters worse  instead  of  better. 

By  these  processes  of  comparison,  then, 
we  have  come  sufficiently  near  the  method 
of  this  extraordinary  artist,  such  as  he  has 
clearly  explained  and  demonstrated  it  in 
writings  and  pictures,  and  fortunately  it  is 
in  our  power  to  take  a  step  still  further  in 
advance.    There  is,  namely,  preserved  in 


the  Ambrosiana  library  a  drawing  ineon- 
testably  executed  by  Leonardo,  upon  bluish 
paper,  with  a  little  white  and  colored  chalk. 
Of  this  the  chevalier  Vossi  has  executed 
the  most  accurate /ac-stmii«,  which  is  also 
before  us.  A  noble  youthful  face,  drawn 
from  nature,  evidently  with  a  view  to  the 
head  of  Christ  at  the  Supper.  Pure,  regu- 
lar features,  smooth  hair,  the  head  bent  to 
the  left  side,  the  eyes  cast  down,  the  mouth 
half  opened,  the  tout  ensemble  brought 
into  the  most  marvellous  harmony  by  a 
slight  touch  of  sorrow.  Here  indeed  we 
have  only  the  man  who  does  not  conceal  a 
suffering  of  soul,  but  the  problem,  how, 
without  extinguishing  this  promise,  at  the 
same  time  to  express  sublimity,  independ- 
ence, power,  the  might  of  godhead,  is  one 
which  even  the  most  gifted  earthly  pencil 
might  well  find  hard  to  solve.  In  this 
youthful  physiognomy  which  hovers  be* 
tween  Christ  and  John,  we  see  the  highest 
attempt  to  hold  fast  by  nature  when  the 
supermundane  is  in  question. 


PAUL    JANET    AND    HEGEL.* 

[In  the  following  article  the  passages  quoted  are  turned  into  English,  and  the  original 
French  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  lucid  arrangement.  As  the  work  reviewed  i» 
accessible  to  most  readers,  a  reference  to  the  pages  from  which  we  quote  wUi  answer  all 
purposes. — Editor.  J 


Since  the  death  of  Hegel  in  1831,  his 
philosophy  has  been  making  a  slow  but 
regular  progress  into  the  world  at  large. 
At  home  in  Germany  it  is  spoken  of  as 
having  a  right  wing,  a  left  wing,  and  a 
centre;  its  disciples  are  very  numerous 
when  one  counts  such  widely  different  phil- 
osophers as  Rosenkrantz,  Michelet,  Kuno 
Fischer,  Erdmann,  J.  H.  Fichte,  Strauss, 
Feuerbach,  and  their  numerous  followers. 
Sometimes  when  one  hears  who  constitute 
a  ''wing''  of  the  Hegelian  school,  he  is 
reminded  of  the  '' Zuctis  a  non ''  principle 
of  naming,  or  rather  of  misnaming  things. 
But  Hegelian  ism  has,  as  we  said,  made  its 
way  into  other  countries.  In  France  we 
have  the  ifisthetics  ''  partly  translated  and 
partly   analysed,''   by  Professor  B^nard  ; 

*  '*  Essai  sar  la  dialectique  dans  Platon  et 
^tns  Hegel,"  par    Paul   Janet,  Membre   de 
'Ins ti tut,    professeur    k  la  FacuUe'  des  let- 
1  de  Paris.— Paris,  (Ladrange,)  1860. 


the  logic  of  the  small  Encyclopsedia,  trans- 
lated with  copious  notes,  by  Professor  Vera, 
who  has  gone  bravely  on,  with  what  seems 
with  him  to  be  a  work  of  love,  and  given 
us  the  ''Philosophy  of  Nature^'  and  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Spirit,"  and  promisee  us 
the  "Philosophy  of  Religion" — all  accom- 
panied  with  abundant  introduction  and 
commentary.  We  hear  of  others  verj 
much  influenced  by  Hegel :  M.  Taine,  for 
example,  who  writes  brilliant  essays.  In 
English,  too,  we  have  a  translation  of  the 
"  Philosophy  of  History,"  (in  Bohn's  Li- 
brary;) a  kind  of  translation  and  analysis 
of  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Logic,  (Sloman  &  Wallon,  London,  1855) ; 
and  an  extensive  and  elaborate  work  od 
"  The  Secret  of  Hegel,"  by  James  Hutch- 
ison Stirling.  We  must  not  forget  to 
mention  a  translation  of  Schwegler's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy — a  work  drawn  prinoi- 
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pally  from  IlegePs  labors-^by  oar  Ameri- 
ean  Professor  Seelye  ;  and  also  (just  pab- 
liebed)  a  translation  of  tbe  same  book  by 
the  aatbor  of  the  "Secret  of  Hegel." 
Articles  treating  of  Hegel  are  to  be  foand 
by  the  score — seek  them  in  every  text-book 
on  philosophy,  in  erery  general  Cyolo- 
psddia,  and  in  numerons  works  written  for 
or  against  German  Philosophy.  Some  of 
these  writers  tell  us  in  one  breath  that 
Hegel  was  a  man  of  prodigioas  genins,  and 
in  tbe  next  they  convict  him  of  confound- 
ing the  plainest  of  all  common  sense  dis- 
tinctions. Some  of  them  find  him  the  pro- 
foandest  of  all  thinkers,  while  others  can- 
not "  make  a  word  of  sense  out  of  him." 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  understanding 
in  this  country  and  England  on  one  point : 
all  agree  that  he  was  a  Pantheist.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Man- 
sell,  Morell,  and  even  some  of  the  English 
defenders  of  Hegelianism  admit  this.  He* 
gel  holds,  say  some,  that  God  is  a  becom- 
ing; others  say  that  he  holds  God  to  be 
pure  being.  These  men  are  careful  men 
apparently  —  but  only  apparently,  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that  if  Hegel  has  writ- 
ten any  books  at  all,  they  are,  every  one  of 
them,  devoted  to  the  task  of  showing  the 
inadequacy  of  such  abstractions  when 
made  tho  highest  principle  of  things. 

The  ripest  product  of  tbe  great  Ger- 
man movement  in  philosophy,  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  He- 
gel's philosophy  is  likewise  the  concretest 
system  of  thought  the  world  has  seen. 
This  is  coming  to  be  the  conviction  of 
think(>rs  more  and  more  every  day  as  they 
get  glimpses  into  particular  provinces  of 
his  labor.  B^nard  thinks  the  Philosophy 
of  Art  the  most  wonderful  product  of  mod- 
ern thinking}  and  speaks  of  the  Logic — 
which  he  does  not  understand— as  a  futile 
and  perishable  production.  Another  thinks 
that  his  Philosophy  of  History  is  immortal, 
and  a  third  values  extravagantly  his  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion.  But  the  one  who 
values  his  Logic  knows  how  to  value  all 
his  labors.  The  History  of  Philosophy  is 
the  work  that  impresses  us  most  with  the 
unparalleled  wealth  of  his  thought;  he  is 
able  to  descend  throirgh  all  history,  and 
give  to  each  philosopher  a  splendid  thought 


as  the  centre  of  his  system,  and  yet  never 
is  obliged  to  confound  different  systems, 
or  fail  in  showing  the  superior  depth  of 
/nodem  thought.  While  we  are  admiring 
the  depth  and  clearness  of  Pythagoras,  we 
are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the 
great  thought  of  Heraclitus,  but  Anaxa- 
goras  is  a  new  surprise;  the  Sophists 
come  before  us  bearing  a  world-historical 
significance,  and  Sqcrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle lead  us  successively  to  heights  such 
as  we  had  not  dreamed  attainable  by  any 
thinking. 

But  thought  is  no  immediate  function^ 
like  the  process  of  breathing  or  sleeping, 
or  f ancy -making :  it  is  the  profoundest 
mediation  of  spirit,  and  he  who  would  get 
an  insight  into  the  speculative  thinkers  of 
whatever  time,  must  labor  as  no  mere 
flesh  and  blood  can  labor,  but  only  as 
spirit  can  labor :  with  agony  and  sweat  of 
blood.  A  philosophy  which  should  explain 
the  great  complex  of  the  universe,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  transparent  to  un- 
cultured minds  at  the  first  glance.  Thus  it 
happens  that  many  critics  give  us  such 
discouraging  reports  upon  their  return 
from  a  short  excursion  into  the  true  won- 
der-land of  philosophy.  The  Eternal  Veri- 
ties are  miraculous  only  to  those  eyes 
which  have  gazed  long  upon  them  after 
shutting  out  the  glaring  sunlight  of  the 
senses. 

Those  who  criticise  a  philosophy  must 
imply  a  philosophical  method  of  their  own, 
and  thus  measure  themselves  while  they 
measure  others.  A  literary  man  who  criti- 
cises Goethe,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Homer, 
is  very  apt  to  lay  himself  bare  to  tho  shaft 
of  the  adversary.  There  arc,  however,  in 
our  time,  a  legion  of  writers  who  pass 
judgment  as  flippantly  upon  a  system  of 
the  most  comprehensive  scope — and  which 
they  confess  openly  their  inability  to  un- 
derstand— as  upon  a  mere  opinion  uttered 
in  a  "table-talk.''  Even  some  men  of 
great  reputation  give  currency  to  great 
errors.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  notes 
to  Reid's  Philosophy  of  "Touch,"  once 
quoted  the  passage  from  tho  second  part 
of  Fichte's  Bestimmung  des  Menachen^ 
(wherein  onesided  idealism  is  pushed  to 
its     downfall,)    in    order   to    show    that 
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Fichte's  Philosophy  ended  in  Nihilism. 
The  Besti^mung  des  Menschen  was  a  mere 
popular  writiDg  in  which  Fichte  adopted 
the  Kantian  style  of  exhibiting  the  self- 
refutation  of  sense  and  reflection,  in  order 
to  rest  all  ultimate  truth  in  the  postulates 
of  the  Practical  Reason.  Accordingly  he 
shows  the  practical  results  of  his  own  sys- 
tem in  the  third  part  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, and  enforces  the  soundest  ethical 
views  of  life.  He  never  thought  of  pre- 
senting his  theoretical  philosophy  in  that 
work.  Thus,  too,  in  Hamilton's  refutation 
of  Cousin  and  Schelling :  he  polemicises 
against  all  '*  Doctrines  of  the  Absolute/' 
saying  that  to  think  is  to  limit;  hence  to 
think  God  would  be  to  determine  or  limit 
Him;  aad  hence  is  inferred  the  impossi- 
bility of  thinking  God  as  he  truly  is.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  pushed  to  its  results  by 
his  followersj  for  then  its  skeptical  tend- 
ency would  ]i>ecome  obvious.  Religion 
demands  that  we  shall  do  tha  Will  of  God ; 
this  Will  must;  therefore,,  be  known.  But, 
again,  Will  is  the  realization  or  self-deter- 
mination of  one's  nature — from  it  the  char- 
acter proceeds.  Thus  m  knowing  God's 
will  we  know  his  character  or  nature.  If 
we  cannot  do  this  at  all,  no  religion  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  proportion  as  Religion  is 
possible,  the  Knowledge  of  God  is  possible* 
If  it  be  said  that  the  Absolute  is  un- 
thinkable, in  this  assertion  it  is  affirmed 
that  all  predicates  or  categories  of  thought 
are  inapplicable  to  the  Absolute,  for  to 
think  is  to  predicate  of  some  object,  the 
categories  of  thought;  and  in  so  far  as 
these  categories  apply,  to  that  extent  is 
the  Absolute  thinkable.  Since  Existence 
is  a  category  of  thought,  it  follows  from 
this  position  that  to  predicate  existence  of 
the  Absolute  is  impossible ;  ''  a  question- 
able predicament "  truly  for  the  Absolute. 
According  to  this  doctrine — that  all  thought 
is  limitation — God  is  made  Pure  Being,  or 
Pure  Thought.  This  is  also  the  result  of 
Indian  Pantheism,  and  of  all  Pantheism  ; 
this  doctrine  concerning  the  mere  negative 
character  of  thought,  in  fact,  underlies 
the  Oriental  tenet  that  consciousness  is 
finitude.  To  be  consistent,  all  Hamiltoni- 
ans  should  become  Bri^mins,  or,  at  least, 
join  some  sect  of  modem  Spiritualists,  and 


thas  embrace  a  religion  that  corresponds 
to  their  dogma.  However,  let  us  not  he  so 
unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon  the  removal 
of  inconsistency — it  is  all  the  good  they 
have. 

After  all  this  preliminary  let  us  proceed 
at  once  to  examine  the  work  of  Professor 
Paul  Janet,  which  we  have  named  at  the 
head  of  our  article :  '^Eseai  eur  la  dialec- 
tique  dans  Plaion  et  dans  HegelJ* 

After  considering  the  Dialectic  of  Plato 
in  its  various  aspects,  and  finding  that  it 
rests  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  M. 
Janet  grapples  Hegel,  and  makes,  in  order, 
the  following  points : 

I.  Tebminologt.  —  He  tells  us  that  the 
great  difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  com* 
prehending  German  Philosophy  is  ttie  ab- 
stract terminology  employed,  which  is,  in 
fact,  mere  scholasticism  preserved  and  ap- 
plied to  modem  problems.  No  nation  of 
modern  times,  except  the  Germans,  have 
preserved  the  scholastic  form.  He  traces 
the  obscurity  of  modern  German  philos- 
ophy to  '<  Aristotle  subtilized  by  the 
schools."  This  he  contrasts  with  the 
'^  simple  and  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Scotch."  [This  "  simplicity"  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Scotch  system  holds  that 
immediate  sensuous  knowing  is  valid.  Of 
course  this  implies  that  they  hold  that  the 
immediate  existence  of  objects  is  a  true 
existence — that  whatever  is,  exists  thus 
and  so  without  any  further  grounds.  This 
is  the  denial  of  all  philosophy,  for  it 
utterly  ignores  any  occasion  whatever  for 
it.  But  it  is  no  less  antagonistio  to  the 
'^ natural  science"  of  the  physicist:  he, 
the  physicist,  finds  the  immediate  object  of 
the  senses  to  be  no  permanent  or  true 
phase,  but  only  a  transitory  one ;  the  ob- 
ject is  involved  with  other  bein^s-^^ven 
the  remotest  star — and  changes  when  they 
change.  It  is  force  and  matter  (two  very 
abstract  categories)  that  are  to  him  the 
permanent  and  true  existence*  But  force 
and  matter  cannot  be  seen  by  the  senses ; 
they  can  only  be  thought.]  Our  author 
proceeds  to  trace  the  resemblance  between 
Hegel  and  Wolff:  both  consider  and  ana- 
lyze the  pure  concepts,  beginning  with 
Being.  To  M.  Janet  this  resemblance 
goes  for  much,  but  he  admits  that  *'  Hegel 
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has  modified  this  order  (that  of  Wolff)  and 
rendered  it  more  sjstematic."  If  one 
asks  '*  How  more  systematic  ?''  he  will  not 
find  the  answer.  *^  The  scholastio  form  is 
retained,  but  not  the  thought/*  we  are 
told.  That  such  statements  are  put  for- 
ward, even  in  a  book  designed  for  mere 
surface-readers  may  well  surprise  us. 
That  the  mathematioafmethodof  Wolff  or 
Spinoxa  —  a  method  which  proceeds  by 
definitions  and  external  comparison,  hold- 
ing meanwhile  to  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction—  that  such  a  method  should  be 
confounded  with  that  of  Hegel  which  pro- 
ceeds dialectically,  i.  e«  through  the  inter- 
nal movement  of  the  categories  to  their 
contradiction  or  limit,  shows  the  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  at  once  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  litterateur y  and  not  with  a 
philosopher.  80  far  from  retaining  the 
form  of  Wolff  it  is  the  great  object  of  He- 
gel (see  his  long  prefaces  to  the  **  Logik  ** 
and  the  ^*  Phanomenologie  des  Geistes '') 
to  supplant  that  form  by  what  he  con- 
siders the  true  method — that  of  the  ob^ 
jective  itself.  The  objectire  method  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  arbitrary 
method  of  external  reflection  which  selects 
its  poyit  of  view  somewhere  outside  of  the 
object  considered,  and  proceeds  to  draw 
relations  and  comparisons  which,  however 
edifying,  do  not  give  us  any  exhaustiye 
knowledge.  It  is  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  method  of  mere  empirical  obser- 
yation  which  collects  without  discrimina- 
tion a  mass  of  characteristics,  acci- 
dental and  necessary,  and  neyer  arrives  at 
a  vivifying  soul  that  unites  and  subordi- 
nates the  multiplicity.  The  objective 
method  seises  somewhat  in  its  definition 
and  traces  it  through  all  the  phases  which 
necessarily  unfold  when  the  object  is 
placed  in  the  form  of  relation  to  itself. 
An  object  which  cannot  survive  the  pro- 
cess of  self -relation,  perishes,  i.  e.  it  leads 
to  a  more  concrete  object  which  is  better 
able  to  endure.  This  method,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  attributed  to  Plato  by  M. 
Janet. 

The  only  resemblance  that  remains  to  be 
noted  between  the  scholastics  and  Hegel  is 
this  :  they  both  treat  of  subtle  distinctions 
in  thonghty  while  oar  modem  *'  common 


sense''  system  goes  only  so  far  as  to  dis- 
tinguish very  general  and  obvious  differ- 
ences! This  is  a  questionable  merit,  and 
the  less  ado  made  about  it  by  such  as  take 
pride  in  it,  the  better  for  them. 

Our  author  continues  :  *^  The  principal 
difficulty  ofi  the  system  of  Rant  is  our 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  systems  of  logic. 
The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  modelled 
on  the  scholastic  system."  Could  we  have 
a  more  conclusive  refutation  of  this  than 
the  fact  that  the  great  professors  of  the 
ancient  systems  grossly  misunderstand 
Kant,  and  even  our  essayist  himself  mis- 
takes the  whole  purport  of  the  same! 
Hear  him  contrast  Kant  with  Hegel :  "Kant 
sees  in  Being  only  the  form  of  Thought, 
while  Hegel  sees  in  Thought  only  the  form 
of  Being.''  This  he  says  is  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Germans  and  French, 
interpreting  it  to  mean :  '*  that  the  former 
pursues  the  route  of  deduction,  and  the 
latter  that  of  experience  " ! 

He  wishes  to  consider  Hegel  under  three 
beads :  1st,  The  Beginning ;  2d,  the  dia- 
lectical deduction  of  the  Becoming,  and 
Bd,  the  term  Dialectic. 

II.  Thb  Beoikvikg. — According  to  M. 
Janet,  Hegel  must  have  used  this  syllogism 
in  order  to  find  the  proper  category  with 
which  to  commence  the  Logic. 

(a)  The  Beginning  should  presuppose 
nothing ; 

(b)  Pure  Being  presupposes  nothing; 

(c)  Hence  Pure  Being  is  the  Beginning. 

This  syllogism  he  shows  to  be  inconclu- 
sive :  for  there  are  two  beginnings,  (a)  in 
the  order  of  knowledge,  (b)  in  the  order  of 
existence.  Are  they  the  same  f  He  an- 
swers :  *^  No,  the  thinking  being— because 
it  thinks — knows  itself  before  it  knows  the 
being  which  it  thinks."  Subject  and  ob- 
ject being  identical  in  that  act,  M.  Janet 
in  effect  says,  *^  it  thinks  itself  before  it 
thinks  itseir' — an  argument  that  the  scho- 
lastics would  hardly  have  been  guilty  of  I 
The  beginning  is  really  made,  he  says,  with 
internal  or  external  experience.  He  quotes 
(page  316)  from  Hegel  a  passage  asserting 
that  mediation  is  essential  to  knowing. 
This  he  construes  to  mean  that  **  the  de- 
termined or  concrete  (the  world  of  experi- 
ence) is  the  essential  condition  of  know- 
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ing !''  Through  his  misapprehension  of 
the  term  *^  mediation,''  we  are  prepared 
for  all  the  errors  that  follow,  for  **  mediae 
tion  in  knowing ''  means  with  Hegel  that 
it  involves  a  process^  and  hence  can  be  true 
only  in  the  form  of  a  system.  The  *'  in- 
ternal and  external  experience ''  appertains 
to  what  Hegel  calls  immediate  knowing. 
It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
M.  Janet  thinks  Hegel  contradicts  him- 
self by  holding  Pure  Being  to  be  the  Be- 
gVining,  and  afterwards  affirming  media- 
tion to  be  necessary.  He  says  (page  317), 
"In  the  order  of  knowing  it  is  the  medi- 
ate which  is  necessarily  first,  while  in  the 
order  of  existence  the  immediate  is  the 
commencement."  Such  a  remark  shows 
him  to  be  still  laboring  on  the  first  problem 
of  Philosophy,  and  without  any  light,  for 
no  Speculative  Philosopher  (like  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  or  Hegel)  ever  held 
that  Pure  Being — or  the  immediate — is 
the  first  in  the  order  of  existence,  but 
rather  that  God  or  Spirit  (self-thinking, 
"pure  act,"  Novf,  *< Logos,"  &c.)  is  the 
first  in  the  order  of  existence.  In  faot« 
M.  Janet  praises  Plato  and  Aristotle  for 
this  very  thing  at  the  end  of  his  volume, 
and  thereby  exhibits  the  unconsoionsness 
of  his  procedure.  Again,  "The  pure 
thought  is  the  end  of  philosophy,  and  not 
its  beginning."  If  he  means  by  this  that 
the  culture  of  consciousness  ends  in  ar« 
riving  at  pure  thought  or  philosophy,  we 
have  no  objection  to  offer,  except  to  the 
limiting  of  |he  application  of  the  term 
Philosophy  to  its  preliminary  stage,  which 
is  called  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit. 
.  The  arrival  at  pure  thought  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  'the  use  of  terms  in  a  universal 
sense,  and  hence  isH}^  beginning  of  phi- 
losophy proper.  But  M>sJ[anet  criticises 
the  distinction  made  by  He^^kJ^^ween 
Phenomenology  and  Psychology,  anS'^ia.- 
stances  Maine  do  Biran  as  one  who  vnrites 
Psychology  in  the  sense  Hegel  would  write 
Phenomenology.  But  M.  Biran  merely 
manipulates  certain  unexplained  phenom- 
ena,—like  the  Will,  for  example — in  order 
to  derive  categories  like  force,  cause,  &c. 
But  Hegel  shows  in  his  Phenomenology  the 
dialectical  unfolding  of  consciousness 
through  all  its  phases,  starting  from  the 


immediate  certitude  of  the  senses.  He 
shows  how  certitude  becomes  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  it.  Bat 
M.  Janet  (p.  324)  thinks  that  HegePs  system, 
beginning  in  empirical  Psychology,  climba 
to  pure  thought,  "  and  then  draws  up  the 
ladder  after  it." 

HL  Tbb  Becoming. — We  are  told  by  the 
author  that  consciousness  determining  it- 
self as  Being,  determines  itself  as  a  being, 
and  not  as  ihe  being.  If  this  be  so  we 
cannot  think  pure  being  at  all.  Such  an 
assertion  amounts  to  denying  the  universal 
character  of  the  Ego.  If  the  position  stated 
were  true,  we  could  think  neither  being 
nor  any  other  object. 

On  page  332,  he  says,  "  This  oontradie- 
tion  (of  Being  and  non-being)  which  in 
the  ordinary  logic  would  be  the  negative 
of  the  posited  noHofif  is,  in  the  logic  of 
Hegel,  only  an  excitant  or  stimulus,  which 
somehow  determines  spirit  to  find  a  third 
somewhat  in  which  it  finds  the  other  con- 
ciliated.^' He  is  not  able  to  see  any  pro- 
cedure at  all.  He  sees  the  two  opposites. 
and  thinks  that  Hegel  empirical] y  hunts 
out  a  concept  which  implies  both,  and  sab- 
stitutes  it  for  them.  M.  Janet  thinks  (pp. 
336-7)  that  Hegel  has  exaggerated  the  dif- 
ficulties of  conceiving  the  identity  of  Be- 
ing and  nought,  (p.  338)  "  If  the  differ- 
ence of  Being  and  nought  can  be  neither 
expressed  nor  defined,  if  they  are  as  iden- 
tical as  different — if,  in  shorty  the  idea  of 
Being  is  only  the  idea  of  the  pure  void,  I  will 
say,  not  merely  that  Being  transforms  it- 
self into  Nothing,  or  passes  into  its  con- 
trary ;  I  will  say  th&t  there  are  not  two 
contraries,  but  only  one  term  which  i  hare 
falsely  called  Being  in  the  thesis,  bat 
which  is  in  reality  only  Non-being  without 
restriction — ^the  pure  zero."  He  quotes 
from  Kono  Fischer  (p.  340)  the  following 
remarks  applioable  here : 

*<  If  .Being  were  in  reality  the  pure  void  ai 
it  is  ordinarily  taken,  Non-being  would  not  ex- 
press the  same  void  a  second  time;  but  it 
would  then  be  the  non-void,  i.  e.  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  void,  or  the  immanent  contradJ^ 
tion  of  the  void." — (and  again  from  his  '*  L.ogik 
und  Metaphysik"  II.  4  29;  :  "  The  logical  Be^ 
ing  contradicts  itself;  for  thonght  vanishet  io 
the  immovable  repose  of  Beiog.  But  as  Beisf? 
comes  only  from  thought  (for  it  is  the  act  of 
thought),  it  contradicts  thus  itself  in  destrov- 
ing  ti^oughu    Consequently  thought  mamfctts 
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itielf  u  the  negation  of  Being— that  is  to  say, 
as  Non-being.  The  Non-being  (logical)  is  not 
the  total  suppression  of  Being — the  pure  zero 
— ^it  is  not  the  mathematical  opposition  of  Be- 
ing to  itself  as  a  negative  opposed  to  a  posi- 
tive, but  it  is  the  dialectical  negative  of  itself, 
the  immnnent  contradiction  of  Being.  Being 
contradicts  itself,  henoe  is  Non-being,  and  in 
the  concept  of  Non-being,  thought  discovers 
the  immanent  contradiction  of  Being — thought 
manifests  itself  at  first  as  Being,  and  In  turn 
the  logical  Being  manifests  itself  as  Non- being ; 
thought  can  hence  saj,  '*  I  am  the  Being  which 
is  not." 

**  Snch/'  eontinaes  our  anthor,  'Ms  the 
dedaction  ot  M.  Fischer.  It  seems  to  me 
very  mnch  inferior  in  clearness  to  that 
of  Hegel.''  How  he  could  say  this  is 
very  mysterious  when  we  find  him  denying 
all  validity  to  HegePs  demonstration.  AI- 
thongh  Fischer's  explanation  is  mixed — 
partly  dialeotioal  and  partly  psychological 
— yet,  as  an  explanation,  it  is  correct. 
Bat  as  psychology  should  not  be  dragged 
into  Logic,  which  is  the  evolution  of  the 
forms  of  pure  thinking,  we  must  hold 
strictly  to  the  dialectic  if  we  would  see  the 
«  Becoming."  The  psychological  explana- 
tion gets  no  further  than  the  relation  of 
Being  and  nought  as  concepts.  .  The  He- 
gelian thought  on  this  point  is  not  widely 
different  from  that  of  Gorgiaa,  as  given  us 
by  Sextas  Empiricus,  nor  from  that  of  Plato 
in  Uie  Sophist.    Let  us  attempt  it  here : 

Being  is  the  pure  simple  ;  as  such  it  is 
considered  under  the  form  of  self -relation. 
Bui  as  it  is  wholly  undetermined,  and  has 
no  content,  it  is  pure  nought  or  absolute 
negation.  As  such  it  is  the  negation  by 
itself  or  the  negation  of  itself,  and  hence 
its  own  opposite  or  Being.  Thus  the  sim- 
ple falls  through  self-opposition  into  duali- 
ty, and  this  again  becomes  simple  if  we 
attempt  to  hold  it  asunder,  or  give  it  any 
validity  by  itself.  Thus  if  Being  is  posited 
as  having  validity  in  and  by  itself  without 
determination,  {omnis  determinatio  e$t  ne- 
gatio)y  it  becomes  a  pure  void  in  nowise 
different  from  nought,  for  difference  is  de- 
termination, and  neither  Being  nor  nought 
possess  it.  What  is  the  validity  of  the 
nought?  A  negative  is  a  relative,  and  a 
negative  by  itself  is  a  negative  related  to 
itself,  which  is  a  self- can  celling.  Thus 
Being  and  nought,  posited  objectively  as 
having  validity,  prove  dissolving  forms  and 


pass  over  into  each  other.  Being  is  a  ceas- 
ing and  nought  is  a  beginningy  and  these 
are  the  two  forms  of  Becoming,  The  Be- 
coming, dialectically  considered,  proves 
itself  inadequate  likewise. 

lY.  Tbk  Dialbctic.—- To  consider  an 
object  dialectically  we  have  merely  to  give 
it  universal  validity  ;  if  it  contradicts  itself 
then,  we  are  not  in  anywise  concerned  for 
the  result ;  we  will  simply  stand  by  and  ac- 
cept the  result,  without  fear  that  the  true 
will  not  appear  in  the  end.  The  negative 
turned  against  itself  makes  short  work  of 
itself ;  it  is  only  when  the  subjective  reflec- 
tion tries  to  save  it  by  hypotheses  and  res- 
ervations that  a  merely  negative  result  is 
obtained. 

(Page  369) :  "  In  SpinoEism  the  develop- 
ment of  Being  is  Geometric ;  in  the  Sys- 
tem of  Hegel  it  is  organic."  What  could 
have  tempted  him  to  use  these  words,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  unless  it  was  the  deep- 
seated  national  proclivity  for  epigrammatic 
statements.  This  distinction  means  noth- 
ing less  (in  the  mouth  of  its  original  au- 
thor) than  what  we  have  already  given  as 
the  true  difference  between  Wolff's  and 
Hegel's  methods ;  but  M.  Janet  has  long 
since  forgotten  his  earlier  statements. 
(Page  369)  He  says,  <<  Hegel's  Jnethod  is  a 
faithful  expression  of  the  movement  of 
nature,"  from  which  he  thinks  Hegel  de- 
rived it  empirically ! 

On  page  372  he  asks :  ^^  Who  proves  to 
us  that  the  dialectic  iiopa  at  Spirit  as  its 
last  term  ?  •  Why  can  I  not  conceive  a  spirit 
absolutely  superior  to  mine,  in  whom  the 
identity  between  subject  and  object,  the 
intelligible  and  intelligence  would  be  more 
perfect  than  it  is  with  this  great  Philoso- 
pher [Hegel]  ?  •  •  •  •  •  In  fact,  every 
philosopher  is  a  man,  and  so  far  forth  is 
full  of  obscurity  and  feebleness."  Spirit 
is  the  last  term  in  philosophy  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  stands  in  complete  self -relation, 
and  hence  contains  its  antithesis  within 
itself ;  if  it  could  stand  in  opposition  to 
anything  else,  then  it  would  contain  a  con- 
tradiction, and  be  capable  of  transition 
into  a  higher.  M.  Janet  asks  in  effect : 
**  Who  proves  that  the  dialectic  stops  at 
God  as  the  highest,  and  why  cannot  I  con- 
ceive a  higher  ?"  Judging  from  his  attempt 
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at  andersUmding  Hegel,  howoTer,  he  is  not 
in  a  fair  way  to  oonceire  "  a  spirit  in  whom 
the  identity  between  sabjeot  and  object " 
is  more  perfect  than  in  Hegel.  <*What 
hinders"  is  his  own  caltore,  his  own  self; 
"  Du  gleichst  dem  Gei$i  den  du  hegreifat, 
nicht  miTy*^  said  the  World-spitit  to  Faust. 
He  asks,  (p.  874) :  <«  When  did  the  'pare 
act'  commence?''  From  Eternity ;  it  al- 
ways commences,  and  is  always  complete, 
says  Hegel.  <'A9cording  to  Hegel,  God 
is  made  from  nought,  by  means  of  the 
World."  Instead  of  this,  Hegel  holds  that 
God  is  self-created,  and  the  world  eter- 
nally created  by  him  (the  £temally>be* 
gotten  Son).  "  What  need  has  God  of  Na- 
ture ?'*  God  is  Spirit ;  hence  conscioos ; 
hence  he  makes  himself  an  object  to  him- 
self ;  in  this  act  he  creates  natnre ;  hence 
Nature  is  His  reflection.  (P.  386) :  <<  The 
Absolute  in  Hegel  is  spirit  only  on  con- 
dition that  it  thinks,  and  thinks  iUelf; 
hence  it  is  not  eKentiaUy  Spirit,  but  only 
aedderUaUy.^^  To  "  think  Ustip>  is  to  be 
conscious,  and,  withoat  this,  God  would 
have  no  personality ;  and  hence  if  Hegel 
were  to  hold  any  other  doctrine  than  the 
one  attributed  to  him,  he  would  be  a  Pan- 
theist. But  these  things  are  not  mere 
dogmas  with  Hegel ;  they  appear  as  the 
logical  results  of  the  most  logical  of  sys- 
tems. '*  But  in  Plato,  God  is  a  Reason  in 
activity f  a  liying  thought."  M.  Janet  men- 
tions this  to  show  Plato's  superiority;  he 
thinks  that  it  is  absurd  for  Hegel  to  attri- 


bute thinking  to  God,  but  thinks  the  Bam« 
tiling  to  be  a  great  merit  in  Plato.  (P. 
392):  «<  Behold  the  Platonic  deduction 
[or  dialectic] :  being  giren  a  pure  idea,  he 
shows  that  this  idea,  if  it  were  aU'aloMf 
[i.  e.  made  universal,  or  placed  in  self- 
relation,  or  posited  as  valid  for  itself,] 
would  be  contradictory  of  itself,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be.  Hence,  if  it  ex- 
ists, it  is  on  condition  that  it  mingles  with 
another  idea.  Take,  for  example,  the 
multiple :  by  itself,  it  loses  itself  in  the 
indiscernible,  for  it  would  be  impossible 
without  unity."  This  would  do  very  well 
for  a  description  of  the  Dialectic  in  Hegel 
if  he  would  lay  more  stress  on  the  positive 
side  of  the  result.  Not  merely  does  the 
''pure  idea  mingle  vrith  another"—!,  e. 
pass  over  to  its  opposite — ^bnt  it  returnt 
into  itself  by  the  continuation  of  its  own 
movement,  and  thereby  reaches  a  concrete 
stage.  Plato  sometimes  uses  this  complete 
dialectical  movement,  and  ends  affirma- 
tively; sometimes  he  uses  only  the  par- 
tial movement  and  draws  negative  concla- 
sions. 

How  much  better  BL  Janet's  book  might 
have  been — ^we  may  be  allowed  to  remark 
in  conclusion — had  he  possessed  the  earn- 
est spirit  of  such  men  as  Vera  and  Bateh- 
ison  Stirling !  Stimulated  by  its  title, 
we  had  hoped  to  find  a  book  that  woald 
kindle  a  seal  for  the  study  of  the  profoand- 
est  philosophical  subject,  as  treated  by  the 
profoundest  of  thinkers. 
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P  REF^O  E. 


The  completion  of  this  volume  furnishes 
the  appropriate  occasion  for  a  rapid  review 
of  the  contents  of  the  Journal  from  its  first 
number  to  the  eighth,  which  closes  the  sec- 
ond volume.  By  such  review  the  compass 
and  relation  of  the  articles  presented  may 
best  be  seen. 

The  ancients  divided  Philosophy  into 
three  departments, 

(a)  Dialectics, 
(6)  Physics,; 
(e)  Ethics, 

these  departments  corresponding  to  what 
we  in  modem  times  call  (a)  Pure  Philoso- 
phy or  Logic,  {b)  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (c) 
Philosophy  of  Spirit.  We  propose  to  ar- 
range the  articles  of  this  volume  so  as  to 
show  clearly  what  has  been  given  in  each  of 
these  departments : 

Pure  Philosophy, 

1.  Mr.  Kroeger  has  contributed  two  intro- 
ductions to  the  '^Science  of  Knowledge'^  by 
Fichte,  and  the  *^  Sun-clear  Statement  con- 
cerning the  True  Nature  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge*'  by  that  philosopher;  these 
contributions  occupying  in  all  some  eighty- 
seven  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  running 
through  six  numbers.  In  these,  one  will 
find  4he  clearest  and  most  forcible  ex- 
position of  the  Kantian  and  Fichtean 
standpoint.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  transhition  of  the  Sdenoe  of  Knowledge 
Itself,  published  by  Mr.  Kroeger  last  year, 
and  Fichte's  second  exposition  of  that  sci- 
ence  which    will    i^pear    in    the    third 


volume  of  this  Journal,  we  trust  thai 
nothing  is  wanting  to  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  the  student  who  desires  to  under- 
stand Fichte,  unless  it  be  a  vigorous  com- 
mentary by  some  American  student  who 
has  already  mastered  the  system. 

2.  Leibnitz's  Monadology  has  been  given 
for  the  first  time  in  English.  This  famous 
compend  of  the  system  of  that  great  man 
gives  in  its  pure  outlines  the  science  of  the 
IDEA,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
It  stands  as  the  representation  of  a  system 
of  thought  which  *^  thinks  by  wholes  "—  as 
the  Neo-Platonists  term  it — a  system  of 
thought  which  ascends  above  all  mere  ab- 
stractions, and  thinks  true  individuality  un- 
der the  form  of  the  Monad.  Not  the  Atom^ 
but  the  Monad;  for  the  ^^atom"  denotes  the 
simple  element  of  matter— a  figment  of  ma- 
terialistic abstract  theorizing — while  the 
*'monad"  is  the  self-contained,  independent, 
simple  existence  which  by  its  own  activity 
re-presents  the  universe  in  itself.  It  is  the 
Microcosm. 

3.  In  the  Introduction  to  Philosophy  the 
editor  has  endeavored  to  present  various 
important  aperfus  that  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Pure  Philosophy.  In  other  articles 
he  has  followed  out  the  same  purpose  to  some 
extent:  ^*  The  Speculative,"  the  critique  of 
*'  Paul  Janet  and  Hegel,"  and  of  ^'Herbert 
Spencer."  Then  some  discussions  result- 
ing from  these,  as  *^  Nominalism  vs.  Real- 
ism," &c.,  belong  to  the  treatment  of  the 
same  subject.  In  all,  about  sixty-four  pages 
of  the  two  volumes  are  occupied  in  this  way. 
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4.  Sohellinj|^*8  "Introdaction  to  Idealism*' 
gives,  in  a  lucid  exposition,  his  view  of  the 
problems  of  pure  thought.  If  read  in  con- 
nection with  his  **  Introduction  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature,**  translated,  like  the  for- 
mer, by  Mr.  Davidson,  a  tolerably  clear 
conception  of  the  system  of  Schelling  may 
be  reached. 

6.  Many  passages  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Phenomenology  of  Spirit  bear  on  this  sub- 
ject: as  pure  science  is  not  ovly  pretuppoaed 
in  aU  applied  science,  but  is  actually  intro- 
duced into  all  thorough  expositions. 

In  all,  about  one-third  of  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  have  been  devoted  to  Pure  Philoso- 
phy or  Dialectics. 

Philoaophy  of  Nature, 

A  few  articles  treat  of  this  in  whole  or  in 
part:    They  are 

1.  "  Goethe's  Theory  of  Colors." 
8.  *'Meti4)hysics  of  Materialism.*' 
8.  Schelling's  ''Introduction  to  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Nature.*' 
4.  Leibnitz  ''  On  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  in 

Brutes,  Ac." 
6.  ''Herbert Spencer.** 
6.  Aloott's  "  Genesis." 

In  all,  perhaps  one-eighth  of  the  work  has 
had  this  bearing. 

Philosophy  of  Spirit. 
This  general  head  includes,  besides  oth- 
ers. Psychological  and  JEstheUc  articles, 
and  for  convenience  will  be  divided. 
A.    Psychology. 

1.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Peirce  on  the 
**  Faculties  claimed  for  Man,"  "  Some  Con- 
sequences of  Four  Incapacities,**  "Validity 
of  the  Laws  of  Log^c,**  starting  from  a  Psy- 
chological basis,  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  Pure  Science. 

2.  Hegel's  "Phenomenology  of  Spirit,'* 
with  the  Analysis  of  the  same,  traces  the 
phases  of  experience  through  which  the 
mind  passes  in  its  endeavor  to  complete  its 
comprehension  of  truth.  Strictly  consider- 
ed, Phenomenology  and  Psychology  should 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  Psy- 
chology referring  to  the  fiiculties  of  mind  as 
coordinated,  while  Phenomenology  treats  of 
the  phases  of  the  culture  of  mind  as  succes- 
dve. 

8.  Schopenhauer's  '^Dialogue  on  Immor- 
tality** and  "Doctrine  of  the  MTiU**  give  suf- 
ficient clue  to  the  discerning  reader  to  show 
the  drift  of  the  entire  system  of  that  distln- 
goishedman. 


4.  "SiCnkhya  KMW  of  Kapila:  The  en- 
tire  Philosophy  of  Spirit  as  treated  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  by  a  Brahmin.  The  free- 
ing of  man  from  external  constraint  throu^ 
the  activity  of  thought  is  opposed  to  other 
solutions — such  as  that  which  is  prescribed 
by  the  Vedas. 

6.  "Cousin's  Doctrine  of  the  Absolute'' 
develops  the  relations  of  Cousin  to  Kant 
and  gives  the  psychological  grounds  of  his 
system. 

In  all,  about  eighty  pages  are  occupied 
with  this  subject. 

B.    .^^sthetics. 

The  departments  of  Art  are  five  in  nam- 
ber:  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Mu- 
sic, and  Poetry,  including  art-works  of  Lit- 
erature under  the  latter  subdivision. 

I.  The  Analysis  of  Hegel's  Esthetics  by 
B<$nard,  which  has  been  continued  through 
six  numbers  of  the  Journal,  has  given  t 
general  view  of  Art,  and  its  different  styles 
and  phases.  It  constitutes  a  complete  out- 
line of  the  Philosophy  of  Art. 

The  portions  relating  to  Architeoture. 
Sculpture,  Painting  and  Music  have  been 
g^ven,  and  the  more  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  treatment  of  Poetry  will  be  printed  in 
the  third  volume. 

n.  Besides  the  general  treatment  con- 
tained in  B^nard's  AnalysLs,  different  de- 
partments have  been  illustrated  by  specal 
articles. 

1.  Sculpture:  Winckelnuinn*sRemari£50o 
the  Torso  and  the  Laokoon;  Goethe*s  £say 
on  the  Laokoon;  these  genial  interpretatioos 
are  examples  of  the  best  that  has  been 
written  in  the  whole  domain  of  art-criticism. 

2.  Painting:  Gk>ethe*s  Essay  on  Leonardo 
da  Vinci*s  " Last  Supper,*'  and  " Raphadi 
Transfiguration.** 

3.  Idusie:  "Dialogue  on  Music;**  *•>'€» 
School  of  Music;  **  "Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony;**  "Music  as  a  form  of  Art;'' 
Beethoven's  Sinfouia£n$ica;*'  these  artklei 
show  by  example  what  contents  musical 
works  of  art  may  have,  and,  more  or  le«^' 
they  develop  the  theoretic  limitatioDa  of 
the  art 

4.  Poetry:  «'Notes  on  MUton*s  Lyctdas;  * 
two  series  of  "Letters  on  Faust; 'i  ''A 
Thought  on^akespeare;**  Bosenkfanaon 
"  Goethe*s  Sodal  Romances,'*  treating  Wii- 
helm  Meister,  the  Elective  Affinities,  ^t 
and  besides  this  his  fiunous  critique  on  the 
second  part  of  Faust. 

So  large  a  portion  has  been  devoted  to  the 
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exposition  of  Art  for  the  reason  that  its 
sensuous  content  acts  most  readily  upon  the 
incipient  pliases  of  culture,  and  its  higher 
forms  worlc  with  a  genial  eiffeot  in  develop- 
ing the  spiritual  faculties. 

Art  is  moreover  a  subject  for  free  reflec- 
tion, while  Religion  has  not  as  yet  become 
such  among  us.    The  constraint  prevailing 
in  the  latter  province  seriously  hinders  the 
pure  thinking  that  is  requisite  to  see  the 
speculative  depth  of  the  great  ideas  that 
onderlie  the  religion  of  the  day,  while  those 
who  break  away  from  the  popular  forms  fall 
into  an  abyss  of  nulliflcation  such  as  unfits 
ttiem  for   sound  positive  insight.     They 
wander  away  from  all  the  landmarks  that 
Spirit  has  been  setting  up  for  two  thousand 
years,  and  soon  find  themselves  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  all  the  forms  and  institutions 
of  the  age  in  which  Uiey  live— all  except 
the  most  superficial.    And  yet  they  find 
themselves   obliged   to  live   a  contradio- 
tioD,  for  they  cannot  renounce  these  in- 
stitutions  practically  without  committing 
Boicide.     Intellectual   **clearing-up^'— in- 
sight—alone  can  work  out  for  the  individ- 
ual   the    emancipation    which    our    time 
demands.     To  preach  renunciation  of  the 
ooDvictions  arrived  at  by  the  activity  of  re- 
flection is  to  recommend  a  suicide  worse 
than  that  into  whidi  those  plunge  who  reject 
all  guidance  except  their  own  caprice.   The 
doctrine  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that  the  cardi- 
nal point  in  religion  is  the  confession  that 
the  Absolute  is  unknowable,  leads  directly  to 
the  conclusion:  let  us  have  done,  then,  with 
all  talk  about  what  we  can  know  nothing 
of— let  us   leave  religion  to  the   past  — 
to  the  mythologizing  age  of  humanity,  and 
give  our  whole  attention  to  the  sphere  of 
natural  scienoe,  the  Posmw.  Hamilton  and 
Hansen  cannot  with  consistency  say  nay  to 
this  conclusion. 

It  is  evident  that  any  form  of  activity  of 
mind  wliich  involves  a  union  of  feeling  and 
intellect  must  owe  to  the  latter  fiictor  aU 
the  content  It  may  have.  Parental  love,  for 
example,  cannot  be  exerted  toward  a  defin- 
ite object  unless  the  Intellect  recognizes 
in  that  object  Its  relation  to  the  subject  of 
that  love.  A  brute  deprived  of  the  senses 
whereoy  it  can  distinguish  its  own  from 
other  offspring  would  cherish  all  alike,  and 
if  it  could  not  distinguish  the  young  of  Its 
own  kind  from  those  of  different  species,  its 
love  would  extend  to  the  latter.  So  of  re- 
iigioos  feeUng,  and  with  lar  more  force,  may 


this  be  said,  for  the  intelligence  of  the  sub- 
ject is  here  so  important  that  without  Its 
ascendency  the  form  of  Its  action  contradicts 
all  that  religion  should  attain.  Fetichism, 
wherein  the  subject  has  not  distinguished  as 
yet  the  limits  of  his  own  personality,  nor 
obtained  any  clearness  regarding  the  dlfi'er- 
ence  between  thlogs  and  self-detemiining 
beings^ and  whose  consciousness,  there- 
fore, is  a  dreamy  haze,  a  life  of  histinct,  a 
mesmeric  Intoxication  half  en  rapport  with 
the  pulses  of  nature  and  half  a  fitful  waking 
to  consciousness  of  self — fetichism  is  the 
nadir  of  Religion,  and  shows  what  Re- 
ligion must  be  with  the  minimum  of  intel- 
lect. It  does  not  matter  what  form  of 
religion  one  teaches  to  a  people  buried  In 
this  stage — protided  the  intelUetual  9ide  he 
ignored — for  such  a  people  will  receive 
any  form  as  no  more  than  a  fetichism  and 
are  powerless  to  make  it  otherwise.  So  of 
Religions  which  though  Pagan  are  far  high- 
er In  the  scale  than  mere  fetichism; — take 
Buddhism,  for  example:  were  the  Christian 
missionary  to  convert  a  Buddhistic  people 
to  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  Intellectual  mode  of  viewing  things  as 
It  was  before,  he  would  find  that  th  e  Chris- 
tian doctrines  had  only  been  substituted  in 
name  for  those  renounced.  The  story  of 
the  missionary,  who.  In  conveying  to  the 
savages  an  Idea  of  immortality,  was  obliged, 
on  account  of  the  utter  want  of  words  con- 
taining spiritual  Import  In  the  language,  to 
teach  them  that  each  Individual  had  within 
him  an  entrail  that  never  decayed,  illus- 
trates this  point. 

All  spiritual  culture  rises  step  by  step 
through  a  cancelling  of  sensuous  iacts  or  of 
the  limits  which  bound  sensuous  perception. 
Thus  the  first  abstract  or  general  idea  Is  a 
contradiction  of  the  sensuous  certitude  and 
involves  this  absurdity  (to  the  senses),  that 
somewhat  should  be  what  it  Is  not — I.e. 
that  a  somewhat  should  have  Its  essence  In 
what  exists  as  other  (or  alien)  to  it — a  point 
well  shown  in  HegePs  Phenomenology  of 
Spirit  (chapter  on  ''This  and  the  Meanhig.'') 
So  all  higher  concepts  are  reached  through 
downright  contradiction  of  the  lower  *'  com- 
mon sense  view."  Thus  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality above  spoken  of  had  to  be  taught 
simply  as  a  physical  absurdity  at  first.  Out 
of  that  contradiction  arises  the  abstracted 
and  fi^er  thought  of  the  doctrine.  So  re- 
ligion throughout  moves  in  a  cycle  of  super- 
sensuous-sensuousness— a  series  of  types 
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that  shadow  forth  with  more  or  less  clear- 
ness the  eternal  verity  of  the  universe 
and  at  the  same  time  use  material  types  to 
do  it  with.  The  material  &cts  which  answer 
the  purpose  of  typifying  spiritual  truths 
are  used  in  a  contradictory  sense.  The 
phantasy  of  the  believer  who  appropriates 
these  is  thereby  loosened  from  the  enthrall- 
ment  of  the  merely  natural,  and  this  en- 
thrallment  being  brolcen,  all  spuitual  pos- 
sibilities at  once  open  for  the  soul. 

That  this  first  enfranchisement  of  the  soul 
begins  through  the  Phantasy  is  to  be  re- 
membered in  order  rightly  to  understand 
the  function  of  art  in  a  civilization.  Then 
to  trace  this  back  into  the  Mythology  and 
thenceforward  into  the  forms  and  observ- 
ances of  the  system  of  worship  is  the  next 
step.  Sometimes  these  mythological  types 
ascend  and  at  others  they  descend.  The  myth 
of  Thor's  Journey  to  Utgard  and  victory 
over  the  Giants  (untamed  natural  forces) 
lifted  the  Scandinavian  consciousness  out  of 
its  every-day  prose  reality  to  such  a  height 
that  deeds  of  almost  miraculous  valor  were 
performed.  The  same  myth  subordinated 
by  degrees  Anally  becomes  the  story  of  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  and  still  acts  most  power- 
fully upon  the  phantasy  of  the  child  in  the 
nursery,  and  no  one  can  tell  to  what  mechani- 
cal inventions  it  has  contributed  the  first 
impulse,  or  what  more  spiritual  achieve- 
ments it  has  prompted. 

«  Troth  embodied  In  a  Uls, 
SluJl  enter  In  at  lowlj  dooxs," 

and  after  the  Phantasy  has  seized  the  intel- 
lectual content  the  dear  conception  follows, 
and  therewith  the  complete  elevation  of  the 
mind  out  of  the  previous  stage  of  Conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  religious  process  commen- 
ces in  the  natural  and  instinctive — the  ele- 
ment of  feeling — and  proceeds  toward  th^ 
clear  thought,  passing  through  the  stage 
of  Phantasy.  Thus  Religion  is  the  great 
Nursery  of  human  spirit,  and  no  culture,  no 
ascendency  above  the  immediateness  of  ani- 
mal life  has  ever  taken,  or  can  take,  place  ex- 
cept through  religion.  Those  who  grow  up 
in  modern  society  and  call  themselves  athe- 
ists or  infidels,  owe,  all  the  same,whatever  in- 
sight they  may  possess,  to  religious  train- 
ing—the only  difficulty  being  for  them  to 
recognize  the  same.  For  when  one  lives 
and  breathes  an  element,  it  is  not  easy  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  it  so  far  as  to  distinguish 
clearly  its  outlines,  and  hence  he  is  apt  to 


mistake  some  special  form  of  its  manifesta- 
tion for  it.  As,  for  example,  one  may  mis- 
take the  men  filling  the  offices  of  the  state 
for  the  state  Itself,  and  hold  likely  enough 
that  the  state  is  a  very  unimportant  affair; 
forgetting  meanwhile  that  in  our  modem 
state  very  little  of  its  essence  is  embodied  in 
the  officers  who  have  the  name  of  adminis- 
tering it,  but  that  its  essence  is  all  the  more 
embodied  in  the  individuals  who  constitute 
society,  so  that  little  is  left  for  the  external 
visible  government  to  do.  But  were  the 
organism  of  the  state  removed — whose  es- 
sential function  is  to  secure  to  each  man  the 
fruition  of  his  deed,  good  or  bad — the  indi- 
vidual deprived  thus  of  the  organism  which 
elevated  him  to  such  importance  as  individ- 
ual, would  shrivel  up  into  an  atom  so  insig- 
nificant that  life  would  not  be  worth  the 
having.  Thus  in  the  common  attitude  of 
the  individual  toward  the  state  there  is  quite 
as  much  unconscious  as  conscious  relation. 
No  doubt  so  long  as  this  unconsciousness 
remains  there  will  arise  collisions,  and  that 
too  of  a  bloody  character.  So  in  Bell- 
gion  the  unconscious  element,  that  which 
the  mere  sentiment  enshrouds,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  collisions,  while  it  impels  ever 
onward  toward  the  self-clearness  of  pure 
thought  It  is  for  those  who  hold  by  the 
form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  religion  to 
penetrate  by  carefUl  study  the  causes  of 
these  collisions,  and  thus  get  into  a  position 
to  administer  the  remedy.  And  that  rem- 
edy is  LIGHT.  No  truly  religious  man  would 
admit  that  his  religion  contained  aught  bat 
the  absolute  truth.  This  absolute  truth,  em- 
bodied in  such  a  form  as  to  be  lived  jond  feli 
as  religion,  should  also  be  tKougkt  as  pure 
truth.  The  Piety  of  the  Heart  leads  its  pos- 
sessor to  renounce  whatever  comes  between 
him  and  the  divine  mission  of  his  life;  the 
Piety  of  the  Intellect  leads  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  mere  opinions,  the  delusions  of  the 
senses—to  a  seeking,  through  a  speculative 
insight,  the  Truth  which  bums  with  a  con- 
suming fire  the  shreds  of  abstnkction  and 
stands  before  the  soul  in  wholeness  and 
holiness. 

To  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  scep- 
ticism through  an  exhortation  addressed  to 
the  sceptic  to  give  up  searching  for  compre- 
hension, is  to  preatsh  a  one-sided  Christianity 
which  ignores  the  highest  attribute  of  man 
and  seeks  to  elevate  the  emotional  nature 
over  the  rational— a  procedure  tiiat  would 
end  in  fetichlsm  if  persisted  in.    That  which 
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proceeds  from  error  of  the  intellect  should  be 
corrected  intellectiially  and  not  emotionally. 
Indeed  dnoe  the  intellect  Aimlshes  the  con- 
tent for  the  emotions  the  latter  procedure  is 
impossible,  and  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out 
results  only  in  making  a  wide  breach  be- 
tween the  scientific  and  the  religious  con- 
sciousness. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  hostility 
of  Beligion  to  Philosophy  does  not  make 
much  headway  except  as  it  is  reinforced  by 
weapons  from  the  armory  of  Philosophy 
itself.  It  is  to  negative,  sceptical  philoso- 
phers, like  Kant,  Hamilton,  and  Mansell, 
that  theologians  go  for  arguments  to  prove 
the  impotency  of  the  human  intellect  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  great  Cliristian 
fathers  and  the  theologians  that  have  ap- 


peared from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  have  vindicated  the  claims  of 
Reason  in  Religion  by  showing  the  specula- 
tive depth  of  the  dogmas  that  form  the  sys- 
tem of  faith. 

Scepticism  in  Philosophy  turns  for  the 
most  part  on  one  of  three  points.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  sensuous  grade  of  thinking 
to  the  freer  reflection  and  the  absolutely  tree 
movement  of  speculative  thought,  encoun- 
ters— 1st,  th^  problem  of  the  Infinite  Pro- 
gress ;  2d,  that  of  Essence  and  Phenome- 
non; 3d,  that  of  Subjective  and  Objective, 
i.  e.  form  of  thought  and  ^^thing^in-itself.*' 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  has 
formed  the  theme  of  much  that  has  been  in 
the  Journal,  and  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  spedal  article  in  the  next  volume. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 


In  entering  upon  a  new  volume  it  is  prop- 
er that  we  ehould  review  our  position  and 
endeavor  to  state  the  central  question  more 
olearly.  Not  much  good  can  be  expected 
from  reading  what  purports  to  be  an  answer 
to  a  question  that  no  one  has  asked. 
The  reader  must  have  the  question  contin- 
ually before  him,  if  he  would  read  the  an- 
answer  intelligently.  It  iiB  very  easy  to 
illustrate  this  remark :  lei  one  read  the 
commentators  of  Plato  and  he  will  find 
many  of  the  dialogues  pronounced  incom- 
plete, because  they  end  negatively.  The 
modern  commentator  asks  questions  that 
Plato  did  not  entertain«  In  one  sense  they 
are  incomplete,  but  so  are  all  of  the  dia- 
logues if  judged  by  the  same  standard. 
The  full  treatment  of  a  subject  should  have 
three  stages : — (a)  Immediateness,  {b)  me- 
diation, (c)  absolute  mediation.  More 
explicitly,  it  should  be  treated  first  in  ite 
most  obvious  phases,  such,  for  example,  as 
occur  in  the  sensuous  knowing.  Then  fol- 
lows the  treatment  of  the  same  object  in 
its  complication  with  other  objects;  its 
rdatitmif  prs-mppositionSf  consequencety 
&c.  This  is  called  the  reflective  stage,  and 
our  formal  logic  has  carefully  gathered 
up  the  ^*  laws  ^'  that  govern  it.  The  final 
stage  of  an  exhaustive  scientific  treatment 
tracea  the  object  back  to  itself,  having 
grasped  it  as  a  totality.  ''  Absolute  Me- 
diation'' means  ss{/-mediation.  Plato  has 
not  given  us  a  single  example  of  a  systematic 


combination  of  these  three  forms  of  treat- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Grecian  national  culture  had 
not  advanced  far  into  the  reflective  stage* 
A  child  of  eight  years  in  our  time  is  more 
conscious  of  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
words  he  uses  than  the  average  adult 
Greek  of  Plato's  time.  Therefore  Plato 
does  not  unfold  the  second  stage  so  fully 
as  a  modem  would  do.  Sometimes,  too, 
his  dialogue  has  for  object  the  production 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  of  just 
that  consciousness  of  the  distinctions  of 
reflection  which  we  possess  from  childhood. 
His  questions  therefore  proceeded  from 
his  time ;  all  speculation  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  solution  of  the  world  before  us. 
Plato  solved  the  problem  of  his  time,  and 
we  must  take  his  questions  with  their  lim- 
itations or  else  mistake  the  purport  of  his 
answers.  He  arrives  at  the  highest  goal, 
but  his  details  are  not  full  enough  to  sat- 
isfy us;  he  solves  by  his  dialectic  only 
such  forms  as  had  begun  to  appear  in  that 
time.  The  two  thousand  years  that  inter^ 
vene  have  brought  out  a  host  of  others 
which  demand  solution  likewise.  Other 
speculative  writers— especially  those  of 
modem  times— do  not  often  attempt  ex- 
haustiveness.  They  aim  to  express  their 
apergu  in  the  dearest  mode ;  hence  fehey 
state  their  starting  point,  (which  is  some 
oonviction  resting  on  a  distinction  of  re- 
flection,) and  then  proceed  to  elevate  them- 
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selves  above  and  beyond  it  to  the  speon- 
lative  point  of  view.  Mystics  form  an 
exception  to  this  statement  in  that  they  do 
not  always  start  from  any  standpoint  of 
the  ordinary  consciousness. 

The  question  mast  be  seized  precisely, 
and  this  is  indispensable  in  proportion  to 
the  systematic  exhaustiveness  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

In  HegePs  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  the 
first  question  is  not  <^  what  is  the  absolutely 
true  ?''  but  it  is  the  specific  one,  '^  is  the 
object  of  my  certitude  true  (permanent, 
abiding)  without  my  subjective  activity  ?** 
This  question  being  settled  in  the  negative 
the  new  question  arises :  ''  Is  the  object 
perfectly  identified  through  my  subjective 
testimony  to  its  existence  ?"  This  question 
next  becomes,  ^^  Is  it  possible  at  all  for  an 
object  to  exist  as  absolutely  particular  ?" 
This  gets  answered  in  an  exhaustive  way. 
But  how  many  have  been  misled  to  suppose 
that  the  first  answer  was  intended  to  set- 
tle the  general  question.  Even  the  acute 
Feuerbach  stumbles  over  this  and  refutes 
Hegel  by  showing  in  a  number  of  instan- 
ces that  the  first  stage  of  the  method  which 
Hegel  so  uniformly  pursues,  does  not  an- 
swer the  question  which  should  be  answered 
by  the  third  stage  of  treatment.  Of  course 
his  labor  is  not  remunerative ;  it  does  not 
pay  the  reviewer  to  refute  a  position  of  his 
author,  which  has  been  stated  by  the  au- 
thor himself  merely  for  refutation.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  discredit  to  an  author,  that 
be  has  treated  a  subject  in  all  its  phases — 
shallow  as  well  as  deep. 

We  invite  the  reader  to  note  our  funda- 
mental position. 

Truth  can  be  known  by  the  thinking 
reason.  It  has  been  known  by  speculative 
thinkers  scattered  through  the  Rges.  Their 
systems  exist  and  may  be  mastered.  Their 
differences  are  not  radical,  but  lie  rather 
in  the  mode  of  exposition — the  point  of 
departure,  the  various  obstacles  over- 
come, and  the  character  of  the  technique 
used.  Their  agreement  is  central  and  per- 
vading. The  method  of  speculative  cog- 
nition is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
sensuous  certitude,  and  from  the  reflection 
of  the  understanding  by  the  exhaustive 
nature  of  its  procedure.     It  considers  its 


subject  in  a  universal  manner  and  its  steps 
are  void  of  all  arMtrariness. 

In  order  to  detect  a  speculative  system 
ask  the  following  questions  of  it :  (1.)  ^'  Is 
the  highest  principle  regarded  as  a  fixed, 
abstract,  and  rigid  one,  or  as  a  concrete 
and  self-moving  one  ?"  (2.)  <<  Is  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  system  regarded  as  the 
highest  principle,  and  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  same  merely  a  result  deduced 
analytically;  or  is  the  beginning  treated 
as  the  most  abstract  and  deficient,  while 
the  final  result  is  the  basis  of  MV*  lo 
other  words,  ''Is  the  system  a  descent  from 
a  first  principle  or  an  ascent  to  oneT' 
This  will  detect  a  defect  of  the  method, 
while  the  former  question,  (1,)  will  detect 
defects  in  the  content  or  subject  matter  of 
the  system. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  some 
special  theses  which  we  hope  to  establish 
clearly  in  the  course  of  this  volume. 

I.  In  the  present  attitude  of  natural 
science  the  grade  of  thought  is  almo«s 
speculative.  It  has  before  it  all  the  ele- 
ments and  only  needs  grasp  them  together. 
With  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
forces  it  has  arrived  at  a  self  moving  prio' 
ciple,  although  it  does  not  yet  compreheod 
{com-prehendere)  it.  If  the  force  No.  1 
creates  force  No.  2,  and  the  latter,  force 
No.  3 — if  these  forces  are  one  and  the 
same  force  under  different  phases — and 
this  result  goes  on  to  the  force  No.  x  which 
creates  force  No.l  again^we  certainly  hare  a 
circular  movement  and  a  self -created  fore^*. 
Force  No.  1  creates  itself  by  means  of  a 
long  chain  of  media — No.  2,  No.  3,  &e. 
When  this  is  grasped  by  the  ^'  positivist  •" 
intellect  it  will  enter  the  domain  of  biolo^v 
and  give  us  a  complete  science  thereof. 

II.  In  the  domain  of  formal  logic  anJ 
metaphysics  likewise  a  stage  haft  been  reach- 
ed that  approximates  the  speculative.  The 
negative  and  dialectical  stage  is  reached 
by  the  advanced  thinkers  of  this  domaiD- 
The  labors  of  Hamilton  have  done  as  maeb 
for  the  English  mind  as  those  of  Kant  for 
the  German.  The  ability  to  evolve  antith- 
eses (''antinomies"  of  Kant,)  from  aov 
metaphysical  principles  is  everywhere  dis- 
played. The  dialectic  is  used  to  exhibit 
the  impotency  of  the  "  human  inlelltct  ■' 
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which  it  harled  resistlessly  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Buc  antithesis  is  the  soul  of 
movement,  and  when  grasped  affirmatirely 
gives  as  the  self-determined  or  the  true 
first  principle.  The  cultivators  of  formal 
logic  in  their  extreme  care  to  detect  the 
source  of  this  negative  element  in  the 
dialectic  are  at  present  engaged  in  seising 
and  measuring  the  comprehension  and  ex- 
tension of  the  subject  and  predicate.  Their 
labors  up  to  present  date  have  served  only 
to  narrow  the  function  of  the  judgment 
more  and  more ;  it  is  evident,  upon  con- 
sideration, Uiat  the  abstract  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate — in  other  words,  a  mean- 
ingless tautology — is  all  that  can  remain 
if  formal  logic  will  be  thoroughly  consist- 
ent and  exclude  all  trace  of  contradiction 
(or,  whac  is  the  same  thing,  distinction) 
from  the  judgment.  This  we  shall  endeavor 
to  eliLborate  in  Chapter  IX.  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy,  printed  in  this  number. 
ni.  The  adequacy  of  scientific  forms  to 
contain  the  contents  of  mystical  systems. 


We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present 
in  this  number  another  and  more  elaborate 
article  from  Mr.  Alcott,  the  most  eminent 
mystic  of  our  time.  We  hope  to  present 
In  a  future  number  an  exhibition  of  his 
system  in  its  relation  to  Method.  In  this 
connection,  also,  the  article  of  Dr.  Tafel 
on  Swedenborg  will  be  studied  with  great 
interest. 

IV.  That  Art  and  Religion  have  the  same 
content  as  Speculative  Philosophy.  We 
shall  print  the  remainder  of  the  Essay  of 
B^aard  on  Hegel's  ^Esthetics,  and  hope 
that  readers  who  have  the  leisure  will  re- 
read the  whole  from  the  beginning.  The 
^*  Letters  on  Faust ''  we  are  happy  to  hear 
have  been  found  a  most  comprehensive 
and  clear  exposition  of  that  poem. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  the  ''Phe- 
nomenology'^ will  not  be  neglected,  and 
that  the  "  Sun-clear  Statement"  of  Fichte 
will  be  taken  up  by  those  who  have  been 
completely  baffled  by  the  former  articles 
translated  from  him. 


SUN-CLEAR     STATEMENT 

To  the  Pvblxc  at  largm  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  Newest  Philosopet.    An 

attempt  to  force  the  reader  to  an  understanding, 

Tnuulattd  flrom  the  0«niuui  of  J.  G.  Fioim,  by  A.  E.  KsoBon. 


PREFACE. 

Certain  friends  of  transcendental  ideal- 
ism, or  of  the  System  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  have  attached  to  this  system 
the  name  of  the  newest  philosophy.  Al- 
though this  looks  somewhat  like  a  satire, 
and  seems  to  presuppose  in  those  who 
originated  it  a  search  after  a  very  fiewest 
philosophy,  and  although  the  author  of 
that  system  is  clearly  convinced  that 
there  is  only  one  science  of  philosophy 
as  there  is  only  one  science  of  mathe- 
matics; and  that  as  soon  as  this  only 
possible  philosophy  has  been  discovered 
and  recognised  no  newer  philosophy  can 
arise,  and  all  previous  so-called  philoso- 
phies will  be  regarded  as  only  prelimin- 
ary attempts  to  establish  that  science; 
he  nevertheless  has  preferred  the  use  of 
that  expression  in  the  title  of  a  popular 
work  like  the  present  to  the  risk  of  using 


such  unpopular  names  as  ^'  Transcendental 
Idealism,"  or  *^  The  Science  of  Knowledge." 
Many  reasons  make  it  necessary  and 
proper  to  render  an  account  to  the  public 
at  large,  which  has  not  made  the  study  of 
philosophy  its  particular  business,  con- 
cerning the  latest  attempts  to  raise  philos- 
ophy to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  True, 
not  all  men  are  to  devote  their  life  to  a 
study  of  the  sciences,  and  hence  not  either 
to  a  study  of  the  science  of  all  other 
sciences — a  scientific  philosophy;  and  to 
cultivate  this  science  successfully  requires, 
moreover,  a  freedom  of  mind,  an  industry 
and  a  talent  which  can  be  found  only  in  a 
few.  Nevertheless  it  is  equally  true  that 
every  one  who  claims  but  an  ordinary  in- 
tellectual culture  should  know  what  this 
science  of  philosophy  is;  should  know — 
though  himself  not  joining  in  its  investi- 
gations— what  it  proposes  to  investigate 
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sboald  know  the  limit  which  separates  its 
field  from  the  field  which  he  himself  occu- 
pies, although  he  himself  does  not  enter 
the  field,  lest  he  might  apprehend  danger 
threatening  from  that  world  so  utterly 
foreign  and  unknown  to  him,  to  the 
world  wherein  he  dwells.  He  should 
know  this^  moreover,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  wrong  scientific  men,  with  whom  he  has, 
after  all,  to  associate ;  or  that  he  may  not 
give  bad  adrice  to  his  friends,  and  dis- 
suade them  from  a  study  the  neglect 
whereof  may  b^  fraught  with  terrible  con- 
sequences for  them.  All  these  reasons 
tend  to  show  that  men  of  culture  should 
at  least  know  what  philosophy  is  not,  what 
it  does  not  propose  to  do^  and  what  it  can- 
not effect. 

To  produce  this  insight  is  not  only  pos- 
siblcj  but  even  an  easy  matter.  Scientific 
philosophy,  although  rising  above  the  nat- 
ural view  of  things,  and  above  common 
sense,  nevertheless  stands  with  its  foot 
upon  the  field  of  common  sense,  and 
starts  from  it — in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, however,  leaving  it  far  behind.  To 
perceive  this  foot  of  philosophy  resting 
upon  the  field  of  the  natural  way  of  think- 
ing, or  to  watch  this  its  start  from  ordi- 
nary consciousness,  is  possible  for  every 
one  who  has  but  common  sense,  and  pos- 
sesses the  attention  which  may  be  properly 
presupposed  in  every  man  of  culture. 

Such  a  report  is  moreover  indispensable 
for  a  system  which  was  preceded  in  time 
by  an  eeUctie  system  (still  in  existence), 
that  had  abandoned  all  claim  to  a  scien- 
tific method  and  to  scientific  preparatory 
studies,  and  invited  every  one  to  partici- 
pate in  its  investigations  who  was  able 
to  add  two  and  two;  and  indispensable 
at  a  time  when  the  unscientific  public 
is  but  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
this  invitation,  and  cannot  be  dissuaded 
from  the  opinion  that  philosophising  is 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  eating  and 
drinking,  and  that  each  one  has  a  vote  on 
philosophical  subjects  who  has  the  faculty 
of  speech — at  a  time  when  this  opinion 
has  resulted  in  great  disaster,  dragging 
philosophical  propositions  and  expressions, 
which  can  be  understood  only  in  a  scien- 
tific philosophical  system,  before  the  juris- 


diction  of  unscientific  common  sense  and 
nonsense,  thereby  bringing  philosophy  not 
inconsiderably  into  bed  repute ;  and  when 
it  will  be  found  difficult  to  pick  out,  STen 
from  amongst  real  philosophical  writers, 
half  a  dosen  who  know  what  philosophy 
really  is,  while  others,  who  seem  to  know 
it,  whine  piteously  because  philosophy  is 
only  philosophy  and  nothing  else ;  and  at 
a  time  when  even  the  most  thorough  of 
book  critics  imagine  that  they  have  in- 
flicted no  little  disgrace  upon  the  newest 
philosophy,  by  assuring  the  people  that  it 
is  after  all  far  too  abstract  ever  to  become 
the  ordinary  mode  of  thinking. 

The  author  of  this  has  not  hesitated,  at 
various  times  and  in  the  most  varied  forms, 
to  make  such  statements  to  these  pretended 
art-colleagues.  It  seems  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, for  he  is  still  compelled  to  listen  to 
that  same  old  song.  He  now  intends  to 
try  whether  he  can  succeed  with  that  pub* 
lie  which  is  not  philosophical^  as  the  writer 
of  this  understands  that  term  ;  he  intends 
to  show  again,  in  the  most  comprehensible 
manner  that  he  finds  possible,  what  he 
has  already  shown  at  various  times,  and, 
as  he  believes,  very  comprehensibly,  in 
some  of  his  articles.  Perhaps  he  may 
thus  also  succeed — at  least  mediately — in 
making  himself  understood  to  his  col- 
leagues of  the  faculty.  Perhaps  the  hon- 
est |  and  unprejudiced  reader  will  become 
aware,  having  no  philosophical  professor's 
or  author's  celebrity  to  maintain,  that 
philosophy  needs  certain  abstractions, 
speculations  and  contemplations  which  he 
has  never  before  made,  and  which,  when 
he  now  tries  to  make  them,  do  not  turn 
out  very  satisfactorily;  perhaps  he  will 
get  the  insight  that  this  science  of  philos- 
ophy does  not  at  all  think  or  speak  about 
what  he  ordinarily  thinks  or  speaks;  that 
it  cannot  contradict  him,  because  it  does 
not  at  all  speak  with,  of,  or  concerning 
him ;  that  all  the  words  which  he  and  that 
science  use  in  common  receive  quite  a 
different  and,  to  him,  utterly  incompre- 
hensible signification  as  soon  as  they 
enter  the  magic  sphere  of  that  science. 
Perhaps  this  honest  and  unprejudiced 
man  will  henceforth  abstain  quietly  from 
speaking  of   philosophioal    matters,  prs- 
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eiaely  u  he  abstains  from  disoussing  trig- 
ODometry,  or  algebra,  anless  he  has 
studied  those  sciences;  perhaps  he  will 
now,  whenever  the  discussion  tarns  upon 
philosophy,  say  qaietly,  ^^  Let  the  philoso- 
phers settle  that  among  themselves,  it  is 
nooe  of  my  business ;  I  shall  attend  to  my 
vocation.^'  When  lay  people  shall  have 
set  an  example  of  this  fair  abstinence,  it 
may  even  be  possible  that  men  of  learning 
will  also  cease  to  get  indignant  when  they 
are  told  repeatedly  not  to  talk  about  mat- 
ters which  they  have  not  even  read  of. 

In  short,  common  opinion  is  that  philos* 
ophy  is  inborn  in  man ;  and  hence  every 
one  considers  himself  justified  in  discus* 
sing  philosophical  matters.  How  it  may 
be  with  this  inborn  philosophy  1  shall  not 
now  investigate ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  my 
philosophy,  which  I  surely  ought  to  know 
better  than  any  one,  is  not  inborn^  but  must 
be  ac^tred,  learned ;  and  can  be  judged 
only  by  those  who  have  learned  it.  The 
former  I  shall  proceed  to  show ;  the  latter 
is  its  erident  result. 

It  seems  hard,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  a  thing 
which  has  always  been  received  with  un- 
gracious mien,  to  deny  to  common  sense 
the  right  to  judge  about  matters  which  are 
also  considered  the  ultimate  end  of  phil- 
osophy— God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality. 
Hence,  also,  the  quoted  example  of  math- 
ematical (or  any  other  positive)  science, 
has  always  been  rejected  and  denounced 
as  improper.  The  argument  is :  these  con- 
ceptions are  after  all  grounded  in  the 
natural  way  of  thinking  of  mankind,  and 
hence  they  are  surely  in  a  certain  respect 
inborn. 

Kow  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  so  far 
as  the  newest  philosophy  is  concerned,  it 
by  no  means  denies  to  common  sense  the 
right  to  talk  about  those  subjects,  but 
rather  vindicates  to  common  sense  that 
right  more  emphatically,  it  appears  to  me, 
than  any  previous  philosophy  has  done ; 
solely  requiring  of  common  sense  to  limit 
those  discussions  to  ite  own  ephereyandfor 
it$  own  mode  of  arguing ;  but  on  no  ac- 
count to  assert  them  to  be  philosophically 
tcientifiCf  since  the  philosophical  sphere 
does  not  exist  at  all  for  common  sense. 
Common  sense  has  the  perfect  right  to 


orgtie  about  those  subjects,  and  perhaps 
may  argue  very  correctly;  but  common 
sense  cannot  philosophize  about  them,  for 
this  is  possible  only  to  those  who  have 
learned  to  philosophize. 

K,  nevertheless,  people  are  so  anxious 
to  retain  that  favorite  expression,  "  phil- 
osophy,'' and  tn  continue  to  glory  in  the 
celebrity  of  a  '^philosophical  mind,'' 
*^  philosophical  lawyer,"  <* philosophical 
historian,"  *^  philosophical  newspaper- 
writer,"  &c.,  let  them  adopt  my  repeated 
proposition,  that  scientific  philosophy 
should  abandon  the  name  *'  philosophy," 
and  assume  the  name  **  science  of  knowl- 
edge." Once  assured  of  this  name,  our 
science  will  gladly  assign  that  other  name, 
*'  philosophy,"  to  M  sorts  of  argtUng.  Let 
the  public  at  large,  in  that  case,  and  all  who 
have  not  thoroughly  studied  that  science, 
consider  it  as  some  newly-discovered,  un- 
known science,  and  have  faith  in  our  as- 
surance that  this  science  has  nothing  in 
common  with  what  they  call  philosophy,  and 
hence  can  never  enter  into  conflict  with  it. 
Their  philosophy  shall  retain  all  possible 
dignity  and  honor ;  we  ask  them  only  to 
allow  us  our  claim  to  the  natural  freedom 
of  all  men,  not  to  take  any  notice  of  their 
philosophy,  and  beg  them  likewise  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  our  science  in  their  so- 
called  philosophy. 

The  following  is  therefore  the  real  pur- 
pose of  this  work :  not  to  secure  any  new 
sphere  for  the  newest  philosophy,  but 
merely  to  secure  a  just  place  for  it  within 
its  own  limits.  This  work  itself  is  not 
philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
but  merely  argument.  Whoever  has  read 
and  understood  it  from  beginning  to  end 
has  not  thereby  acquired  a  single  philoso" 
phical  conception,  but  solely  a  concqi^tion 
of  philosophy ;  he  has  never  stepped  from 
the  field  of  common  sense,  or  into  that  of 
philosophy,  but  he  has  arrived  at  the  limit 
which  separates  the  two.  If  thereupon 
he  desires  to  study  this  philosophy,  he  will 
at  least  know  what  he  has  to  direct  his  at- 
tention upon,  and  what  he  has  to  look 
away  from.  If  he  does  not  desire  to  do 
so,  he  has  at  least  gained  the  clear  con- 
sciousness that  he  does  not  desire  it,  and 
never  did  desire  it;  and  that  hence  he 
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ought  to  disolaim  all  judgment  regarding 
philosophical  matters.  He  will  also  hare 
become  convinced  that  true  philosophy 
can  never  interfere  with  or  disturb  his  own 
peculiar  sphere. 

INTRODUCTION. 

My  reader,  before  you  proceed  to  the 
reading  of  this  work,  let  us  come  to  a  pre- 
liminary agreement. 

That  which  you  are  going  to  read  in  this 
book  has,  it  is  true,  been  thought  by  me ; 
but  it  matters  not,  either  to  you  or  to  me, 
that  you  should  know  what  I  have  thought. 
However  much  it  may  have  been  your  habit 
to  read  works  merely  in  order  to  know  what 
their  authors  have  thought  and  said,  I  still 
wish  that  you  should  proceed  differently  in 
respect  to  this  book.  I  appeal  not  to  your 
memory,  but  to  your  understanding.  My 
object  is  not  that  yon  should  remark  what 
I  have  said,  but  that  you  should  yourself 
think,  and,  if  it  pleases  heaven,  think 
precisely  what  I  have  thought*  Hence,  if 
in  the  reading  of  this  work  it  should  hap- 
pen to  you — ^as  so  often  happens  to  readers 
now-a-days — that  you  should  continue  to 
read,  without  continuing  to  think — ^that  you 
should  still  be  taking  hold  of  the  words, 
without,  however,  continuing  to  seize  their 
meaning — desist,  redouble  your  attention, 
and  read  over  again  from  the  sentence 
where  your  attention  slipped  off,  or  put  the 
book  aside  for  the  day,  and  commence  to- 
morrow with  fresh  vigor.  Only  on  this 
condition  on  your  part  can  I  fulfil  the  proud 
promise  on  the  title-page — to  force  you 
to  an  understanding.  Tou  must  really 
come  out  with  your  mind  and  oppose  it  to 
mine  for  battle,  and  to  this  I  cannot  foroe 
you.  If  you  bold  back,  I  have  lost  the 
wager ;  you  will  understand  nothing,  just 
as  you  can  see  nothing  if  you  close  your 
eyes. 

But  if  it  should  happen  to  you  that  from 
a  certain  point  in  this  work  you  cannot  in 
any  manner,  and  by  any  exertion,  convinoe 
yourself  of  the  correctness  of  my  asser- 
tions, put  the  book  aside,  and  leave  it 
unread  for  a  considerable  time.  Continue 
to  use  your  understanding  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner,  without  thinking  about  the 
book  ]  and,  perhaps,  all  of  a  sudden,  with- 


out your  intending  it  in  any  way,  the  con- 
dition of  understanding  it  will  como  of  it- 
self, and  you  will  after  awhile  comprehend 
quite  readily  and  well  what  at  present  you 
cannot  comprehend  by  any  exertion.  Sueh 
things  have  also  occnrred  to  us,  who  at 
present  claim  some  power  of  thinking. 
But  let  me  entreat  you  to  give  Qod  the 
praise  for  it,  and  to  keep  utterly  silent  on 
this  subject  until  the  condition  of  under- 
standing this  work,  and  ita  comprehension, 
have  arisen  in  you. 

My  argument  is  one  uninterrnpted  chain 
of  conclusions;  each  subsequent  point  if 
true  only  on  condition  of  its  preceding; 
point  having  been  found  to  be  true  by  yoa. 
If  it  has  not  been  so  found  by  yon,  yoa 
cannot  continue  to  think  as  I  have  thought, 
and  hence  your  peVsisting  to  read  would 
have  no  other  result  than  to  make  von 
acquainted  with  what  I  have  thought.  Bat 
this  result  has  always  been  considered  bj 
me  as  very  insignificant ;  and  I  have  often 
marvelled  at  the  modesty  of  most  men  in 
placing  such  a  high  value  upon  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  so  little  value  upon  their 
own,  that  they  will  rather  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  making  themselves  acquainted  witk 
those,  than  generate  any  of  their  own— t 
modesty  which  I  desire  should  be  utterlj 
waived  in  the  case  of  my  thooghts. 

I. 

By  observing  the  external  world,  and  hi» 
own  internal  self,  each  man  of  healthy 
senses  receives  a  collection  of  oognitioof, 
experiences,  and  facts.  These,  the  given  of 
immediate  perception,  he  can  also  renew 
in  himself  without  that  actual  percepiioo; 
he  can  reflect  upon  and  can  bold  tbf 
manifold  of  the  perception  together ;  cu 
hunt  up  that  wherein  the  separates  of 
the  manifold  agree,  and  that  wherein 
they  do  not  agree.  In  thia  manner, 
if  a  man  has  but  an  ordinary,  healthy 
understanding,  his  knowledge  will  be- 
come clearer y  more  dejinitef  and  uuftU^ 
will  become  a  possession,  which  he  can 
administer  with  complete  freedom  and 
aplity — but  on  no  account  will  his  knowl- 
edge be  incretued  by  thus  reflecting  upon 
it.  He  can  reflect  only  upon  what  he  hni 
perceived  or  observed,  and  can  compare  it 
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only  with  itself,  but  on  no  account  can  he 
produce  new  objects  by  mere  thinking. 

This  collection  of  knowledge^  and  a  cer- 
tain more  or  less  saperfioial  or  thorough 
control  over  it  by  freely  reflecting  upon  itj 
you  and  I  and  all  men  possess  in  common ; 
and  this  is  doubtless  what  is  meant  when 
people  speak  of  a  system  or  of  propositions 
of  common  sense* 

II. 

There  did  exist  a  philosophy  which 
claimed  that  it  could  increase  the  above 
described  collection  by  a  mere  drawing  of 
concltisionaf  and  which  held  that  thinking 
was  not  only  what  we  have  just  described 
it  to  be — a  mere  analyzing  and  recomposing 
of  the  given — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  a  pro- 
ducing and  creating  of  something  altogether 
new.  According  to  this  system,  the  philos- 
opher was  exclusively  possessed  of  certain 
cognitions  which  common  sense  could  not 
attain.  According  to  itj  the  philosopher 
could  produce  through  argument^  a  God, 
and  an  immortality  for  himself^  and  could 
argue  himself  wise  and  good.  If  such 
philosophers  are  logical^  they  must  declare 
common  sense  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  daily  life — since,  Qtherwise, 
their  expanding  system  would  become  su- 
perfluous— and  must  invite  all  who  bear  a 
human  face  to  become  as  great  philosophers 
as  they  are  themselves,  so  that  all  may  like- 
wise become  as  good  and  virtuous  as  these 
philosophers. 

in. 

My  reader,  does  a  philosophical  system, 
•uoh  aa  I  have  just  now  described,  appear 
to  yoa  to  be  honorable  to  common  sense 
and  ita  interests — a  system  which  insists 
of  common  sense  that  it  should  be  cured 
of  ita  inborn  blindness  in  the  school  of  the 
philosopher,  and  should  there  get  an  arti- 
ficial light  to  replaoe  its  own  natural  light? 

Now,  if  to  this  system  there  should  op- 
pose itself  another  system,  claiming  utterly 
to  refute  this  pretension  of  a  knowledge 
obtainable  only  through  argument,  but  in- 
aeceaaible  to  common  sense,  and  to  show 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  we 
have  no  Truth  and  Reality  except  the  ex- 
perience which  is  accessible  to  all;  that 
there  is  nothing  for  life  except  the  above 


described  system  of  common  sense;  that 
life  can  be  learned  only  through  life  itself, 
but  on  no  account  through  speculation; 
and  that  men  do  not  argue  themselves  wise 
or  good,  but  live  themselves  wise  and  good 
— would  you,  as  the  representative  of  com- 
mon sense,  consider  this  latter  system  your 
enemy  or  your  friend,  and  would  you  be- 
lieve its  tendency  to  be  to  wrap  new  chains 
around  you,  or  rather  to  liberate  you  from 
those  wherein  you  hare  been  envrrapped  ? 
Again :  If  this  latter  system  were  at- 
tacked, and  charged  with  being  hostile  to 
you  and  threatening  your  ruin,  and  if  this 
charge  emanated  from  persons  who  had  all 
the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  class  first  de- 
scribed, what  opinion  would  you  hold  of 
the  honesty  of  such  persons,  or,  to  use  the 
mildest  expression,  of  their  acquaintance 
with  the  true  position  of  things  ? 

IV. 

You  are  astonished,  my  reader.  You 
ask  whether  these  are  really  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  the  charges  raised  against  the 
newest  philosophy  ? 

I  am  forced  here  to  throw  aside  my 
character  as  author,  and  to  assume  my  in- 
dividual personality.  Whatever  people 
may  think  and  say  of  me,  I  am  at  least 
known  to  be  not  a  mere  copyist ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  public  is  unanimous  on 
this  point — nay,  many  confer  upon  me  the 
oft  repudiated  honor  of  holding  me  up  as 
the  originator  of  an  utterly  new  system, 
unknown  before  me ;  and  the  man  who 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  competent  judge 
in  this  matter — Kant — has  publicly  re- 
liounced  all  participation  in  my  system. 
Let  this  be  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  I  have 
not  learned  from  any  one  else  what  I  teach ; 
have  not  found  it  in  any  book  before  I 
taught  it ;  and  hence  it  is,  at  least  in  its 
form,  altogether  my  property.  I  ought, 
therefore,  to  know  best  my  own  teachings. 
Doubtless  I  also  desire  to  state  them ;  for 
of  what  use  could  it  be  to  me  here  publicly 
to  declare  something  whereof  any  one 
might  prove  the  contrary  from  my  other 
writings  ? 

I  therefore  publicly  declare  it  to  be  the 
innermost  spirit  and  soul  of  my  philosophy. 
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that  man  has  nothing-  but  ezpemnoe,  and 
that  he  arri^eB  at  everything  at  which  he 
does  arriye,  onlj  through  experienoe,  only 
through  life  itself.  All  his  thinking,  be  it 
loose  or  systematic,  ordinary  or  transcend- 
ental, proceeds  from  experience,  and  has 
again  experience  for  its  object.  Nothing 
except  life  has  unconditioned  value  and 
significance ;  all  other  thinking,  imagining, 
and  knowing,  has  value  only  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  itself  in  some  manner  to  life,  pro- 
ceeds from  life,  and  tends  to  return  back 
into  life. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  my  philosophy. 
Such,  also,  is  the  tendency  of  Kant's  phil- 
osophy, which  will  not  separate  from  me, 
at  least  on  this  point ;  and  such,  also,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  philosophy  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Kant— Jacobi — who  would 
have  little  to  complain  of  about  my  system 
if  he  would  understand  me  on  this  one 
point.  Hence,  it  is  the  tendency  of  all 
newer  philosophy  which  understands  itself 
and  knows  what  it  wants. 

I  have  not  to  defend  any  of  the  others 
here;  I  speak  only  of  my  own,  of  the 
so-called  newest.  The  standpoint,  the 
method,  the  whole  form  of  this  philoso- 
phy, involves  statements  which  may  induce 
the  belief  that  it  does  not  tend  towards  the 
result  just  described,  but  towards  its  very 
opposite,  namely:  if  its  peculiar  stand- 
point is  lost  sight  of,  and  if  that  which  is 
valid  for  it  is  held  as  valid  for  everyday 
life  and  common  sense.  Hence,  I  need  only 
to  describe  this  standpoint  accurately,  and 
to  distinguish  it  carefully  from  the  stand- 
point of  common  sense,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  clearly  that  my  philosophy  has 
no  other  tendency  than  the  one  just  an- 
nounced. If  you,  therefore,  dear  reader, 
should  resolve  to  remain  upon  the  stand- 
point of  common  sense,  this  work  will  give 
you  full  security  on  that  standpoint  against 
ny  own  and  all  other  philosophy ;  or  should 
you  desire  to  rise  to  the  standpoint  of  phil- 
osophy, it  will  furnish  you  with  the  most 
comprehensible  introduction  to  it. 

I  am  desirous  to  be,  for  once,  clearly 
understood  in  regard  to  the  points  which 
I  have  to  treat  of  here,  for  I  am  tired  of 
-continually  repeating  what  I  have  stated 
•so  often. 


Nevertheless,  I  must  ask  the  patience  of 
the  reader  for  a  continuous  argument, 
wherein  I  can  assist  his  memory  only  by 
repeating  propositions  before  proven,  when- 
ever  new  consequences  are  to  be  drawn 
from  them. 


FIRST  CONVEESATION. 

Don't  be  alarmed,  my  reader,  if  I  seem 
to  take  a  somewhat  long  route.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  make  very  clear  to  you  certain  con- 
ceptions which  will  be  of  importance  in 
future,  not  for  the  sake  of  these  concep- 
tions themselves,  which  are  but  common 
and  trivial,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  results 
I  propose  to  derive  from  them.  Nor  shall 
I  analyse  these  conceptions  further  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  my  purpose,  as 
you  may  tell  the  book  critic,  who  will  per- 
haps expect  here  an  analytical  art  work. 

To  begin,  you  surely  know  bow  to  dis- 
tinguish the  really  actual,  that  which  19 
the  true  fact  of  your  present  experience 
and  life,  or  that  which  you  actually  lire 
and  experience,  from  the  non- actual,  the 
merely  imagined.  For  instance,  yon  at 
this  moment  sit  in  your  room,  hold  this 
book  in  your  hand,  see  its  letters,  and  read 
its  words.  This  is  doubtless  the  actual 
event  and  determinedness  of  your  present 
life-moment.  In  thus  sitting  and  contin- 
uing to  hold  this  book,  you  doubtless  can 
remember  yesterday's  conversation  with  a 
friend,  can  represent  this  friend  to  yoar- 
self  as  if  he  actually  stood  before  yoa, 
can  hear  him  speak,  can  make  him  repeat 
what  he  said  yesterday,  ftc,  &c.  Tell  me, 
Is  this  latter,  this  appearance  of  year 
friend,  equally  the  actual  and  true  event 
of  your  present  life-moment,  with  your 
sitting  in  your  room  and  holding  this  bookf 

The  Reader.    By  no  means. 

The  Author*  But  I  should  think  some- 
thing at  least,  even  in  this  latter  state,  is 
an  actual  and  real  event  of  your  life ;  for 
tell  me,  do  you  not  in  the  meanwhile  coo- 
tinue  to  live — does  not  your  life  pass  avav 
in  the  meanwhile — ts  it  not  JiUed  vp  with 
something  7 

R.  I  see ;  you  are  right.  The  true  event 
of  my  life  in  the  latter  state  is  precisely 
mj placing  my  friend  before  me,  my  makioi^ 
him  speak,  not  his  actual  being  with  me. 
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This  placing  him  before  me  is  that  where- 
with I  fill  up  the  time  which  I  liye  in  the 
meanwhile. 

A.  Hence,  there  must  be  a  common 
somewhat  in  your  silting  there  and  holding 
the  book  and  in  your  placing  your  friend 
b4fore  you,  recalling  his  cenVersation,  &c., 
by  means  of  which  common  character  you 
judge  of  both  cases,  that  they  are  actually 
real  events  of  your  life*  On  the  other 
hand,  that  yesterday^s  actual  conrersation 
and  presence  of  your  friend  must  also  not 
have  this  common  character — which  would 
warrant  you  to  consider  it  as  actually  oc- 
curring— in  the  connection  of  time  wherein 
jou  place  it  to-day  by  recalling  it.  Nay, 
it  has,  probably,  an  opposite  to  this  com- 
mon character,  which  causes  you  to-day  to 
declare  it  to  be  not  actually  occurring. 

R.  It  certainly  must  be  so.  My  judg- 
ment must  haye  a  ground ;  a  similar  judg- 
ment must  have  a  similar  ground;  an 
opposite  judgment  an .  opposite  ground,  or 
the  absence  of  the  former  ground. 

A.   What  may  this  ground  be  ? 

R.   I  do  not  know. 

A.  Bat  you  judge  every  moment  of  your 
life  concerning  actuality  and  non-act nality, 
and  judge  correctly,  in  conformity  with 
other  rational  beings.  Hence,  the  ground 
of  those  judgments  must  be  always  present 
to  you ;  you  only  do  not  become  clearly 
eonscioas  of  it  in  your  judgment.  As  for 
the  rest,  your  answer,  *'I  do  not  know," 
signifies  only :  ^^  Nobody  has  yet  told  me.'' 
But  eTOD  if  it  were  told  you,  it  would  avail 
you  nothing ;  you  must  find  it  yourself. 

R«  However  much  I  revolve  the  matter 
in  my  mind,  I  cannot  get  at  it. 

A.  Mor  is  it  the  right  way  to  be  guessing 
at  it  and  looking  around  for  it.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  those  systems  arise  which  are 
purely  imaginary.  Neither  can  you  get  at 
it  by  drawing  conclusions.  But  try  to  be- 
come thoroughly  eonscioas  of  your  proce- 
dure in  this  judgment  concerning  actuality 
and  non  actuality ;  look  into  yourself,  and 
you  will  at  once  become  conscious  of  the 
ground  of  your  procedure^  and  will  inter- 
nally contemplate  it.  All  that  can  be  done 
to  aasist  you  is  to  guide  you  in  the  right 
direction,  and  this  guidance  is  indeed  all 
that  ean  be  obtained  from  philosophical 


teaching.  The  presupposition  must  always 
be  that  you  have  within  yourself,  and  con- 
template and  observe,  that  towards  which 
the  teacher  guides  you.  Otherwise,  you 
will  only  be  listening  to  the  narrative  of 
another's  observation,  and  not  of  your 
own ;  and,  moreover,  to  an  incomprehensi' 
ble  narrative,  for  that  upon  which  all  de- 
pends cannot  be  described  in  words  as 
composed  of  things  already  known  to  you, 
but  is  an  absolutely  unknown,  which  can  be- 
come known  to  you  only  through  your  own 
internal  contemplation,  and  can  be  charac- 
terized by  anything  sensuously  known  only 
in  the  way  of  analogy,  which  characteristic, 
therefore,  receives  its  full  significance  only 
through  contemplation. 

Remember  this,  once  for  all,  when  simi- 
lar cases  arise  in  the  future,  and  try  to 
spread  it  amongst  our  celebrated  writers 
who  do  not  know  it,  and  who  speak  very 
awkwardly  concerning  the  relation  of  phil- 
osophy to  language.    But  to  the  point : 

When  yon  are  engaged  in  the  reading  of 
this  book,  in  the  observation  of  this  object, 
or  in  the  conversation  with  your  friend,  do 
you  reflect  upon  your  reading,  observing, 
hearing,  seeing,  or  feeling  of  the  object,  or 
your  speaking  to  your  friend  ? 

R.  By  no  means.  I  think  not  at  all 
upon  myself.  I  forget  myself  utterly  in 
the  book,  in  the  object,  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Hence,  people  use  the  expressions  : 
<^  I  am  engaged  in  it,"  *'  immersed  in  it," 
« lost  in  it." 

A.  And  this,  by  the  bye,  all  the  more, 
the  more  intense,  full,  and  lively  your  con- 
sciousness of  the  object  is.  That  half 
dreamy  and  listless  consciousness,  that 
inattention  and  thoughtlessness,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  our  age,  and  the  most 
unconquerable  obstacle  to  a  thorough  phil- 
osophy, is  precisely  the  condition  wherein 
men  do  not  utterly  abandon  themselves  to 
the  object,  do  not  bury  and  forget  them- 
selves in  it,  but  always  flutter  and  waver 
between  the  object  and  their  own  con- 
sciousness. 

But  how  is  it  in  the  case  when  you  place 
before  you  an  object  not  held  by  you  as 
actual  in  the  present  connection  of  time ; 
for  instance,  yesterday's  conversation  with 
your  friend  ?    Is  there  also  something  in 
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this  case  to  which  yoa  abandon  yourself} 
'wherein  jou  forget  yourself? 

R.  Certainly.  Precisely  this  p/octfu/ the 
absent  object  before  me  is  that  wherein  I 
forget  myself. 

A.  You  stated  a  short  while  ago^  that  in 
the  former  condition  it  is  the  presence  of 
the  object,  and  in  the  latter  condition  the 
re-presenting  of  the  object  to  your  mind, 
which  constitutes  the  true  reality  of  your 
life,  and  at  present  you  state  that  you  for- 
get yourself  in  both.  Here,  then,  we  have 
found  the  looked  for  ground  of  your 
judgment  concerning  actuality  and  non- 
actuality.  The  self-forgetting  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  actuality  ^  and  in  each  con- 
dition of  life,  the  focus  wherein  you  throw 
and  forget  yourself,  and  the  focus  of 
actuality,  are  one  and  the  same.  That 
which  tears  you  from  yourself  is  the 
actually  occurring,  which  fills  up  your 
life-moment. 

R.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

A.  I  was  forced  to  establish  this  con- 
ception so  much  in  advance,  and  have  in 
the  meanwhile  characterised  it  as  clearly 
as  possible.  But  if  you  will  only  keep  up 
attentive  conversation  with  me,  I  hope  it 
will  become  very  clear  to  you  in  a  short 
while.  Can  you  also  represent  again  the 
representation  just  now  made  by  you  of 
yesterday's  conversation  with  your  friend  ? 

R.  Doubtless.  Nay,  this  is  the  very 
thing  1  have  done  during  our  reflection  on 
that  representation.  I  did  not  so  much 
represent  that  conversation  as  rather  the 
representing  of  that  conversation. 

A.  Now,  tell  me  what  in  this  representa- 
tion of  the  representing  do  you  hold  to  be 
the  real  faciicalj  or  that  which  fills  up  the 
fleeting  moments  of  your  life  ? 

R.  Precisely  this  representing  of  the 
representing. 

A.  Now  let  us  retrace  our  steps.  In  the 
representation  of  yesterday's  conversation 
— please  become  thoroughly  conscious  of 
it,  and  look  into  your  consciousness — how 
was  that  con? creation  related  to  your  con- 
sciousness, and  to  the  real  factioal  which 
filled  your  consciousness  9 

R.  The  conversation,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  was  not  the  actual  event,  but  merely 
the   reconstructing   of  the   conversation* 


Nevertheless,  the  event  was  not  a  mere 
reconstrticting  in  general,  but  the  recon- 
structing of  a  conversationj  and,  moreover, 
of  this  particular  conversation*  The  re- 
constructing, as  the  chief  point,  w&a 
accompanied  by  the  conversation  ;  and  the 
latter  was  not  the  actual,  but  the  modi- 
fication, the  general  determin€Uion  of  the 
latter. 

A.  And  in  the  representing  of  this  repre- 
sentation ? 

R.  In  the  representing  of  the  represen- 
tation, that  representing  was  the  actual 
event ;  the  representation  the  further  de- 
termination of  it,  since  it  was  not  a  repre- 
senting in  general,  but  the  representing  of 
a  representation;  and  the  conversation, 
finally,  was  the  further  determination  uf 
the  (represented)  representation,  since  the 
representing  had  for  its  object  not  a  repre- 
sentation in  general,  but  a  determined 
representation,  namely,  that  of  a  determ- 
ined conversation. 

A.  Hence,  each  reality,  each  true  and 
actually  occurring  event  in  life  is  that 
wherein  you  forget  yourself.  This  is  the 
beginning  and  real  focus  of  life,  whatever 
further  subordinated  determinations  this 
focus  may  involve,  because  it  happens  to 
be  such  a  particular  focus.  I  wish  and 
hope  that  I  have  made  myself  quite  clear 
to  you,  and  am  sure  I  have  been  success- 
ful, if  during  this  investigation  you  hare 
only  been  always  within  yourself,  looking 
into  yourself,  and  attending  to  yourself. 
Tell  me,  whilst  you  represented  yester- 
day's conversation,  or — since  I  prefer  not 
to  assume  a  mere  fiction,  but  to  place  yon 
right  into  your  present  condition  of  mind 
— whilst  you  just  now  argued  with  me, 
thereby  filling  up  your  life  and  throwing; 
into  i^  yourself,  you  doubtless  hold  thai 
many  other  things  have  moved  and  hap- 
pened outside  of  your  own  self  and  mma  f 

R.  Doubtless.  The  hand  of  the 
clock,  for  instance,  has  moved,  so  baa 
the  sun,  &c. 

A.  Have  you  seen  or  experienced  this 
moving  of  the  hand  of  the  dock  ? 

R.  How  could  I,  since  I  was  arguing 
with  you,  throwing  my  whole  self  into  it, 
and  filling  up  my  life  with  it  ? 

A.  How,  then,  do  you  know  eoncemiog 
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the  movement  of  the  clock — ^to  etop  at  this 
example  ? 

R.  1  looked  at  it  before,  and  noticed  the 
place  pointed  out  bj  the  hand.  I  now  look 
at  it  again,  and  find  that  the  hand  has 
moTed  to  another  place.  I  draw  th€  eor^ 
elusion  from  the  arrangement  of  the  clook, 
which  was  previouslj  known  to  me,  like- 
wise through  perception,  that  the  hand  has 
gradually  moved  whilst  i  was  arguing. 

A.  Do  you  aesume  that,  if  instead  of 
arguing  with  me,  you  had  oooupied  the 
same  time  in  looking  at  the  clock,  you 
would  hare  actually  perceived  the  move* 
zoent  of  the  hand  ? 

R.  Most  certainly  do  I  assume  it. 

A.  Hence,  both  your  arguing  and  the 
movement  of  the  clock  are,  according  to 
what  you  say,  true  and  actual  events  of  the 
same  moment  of  time;  the  latter,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  an  event  of  your  lifef  since 
you  lived  something  else  during  the  time, 
but  it  might  have  become  an  event  of  your 
life,  and  would  have  become  so  necessarily, 
if  you  had  paid  attention  to  the  clock  ? 

R.  Yes. 

A.  And  the  hand  of  the  dock  has  actually 
and  in  fact  moved  without  your  knowledge 
and  activity? 

R.   That  is  the  assumption,  certainly. 

A.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  not 
argued — just  as  you  did  not  look  at  the 
clock — ^your  argument  would  also  have 
moved  on  without  your  knowledge  or  ac- 
tivity, like  the  hand  of  the  clock  ? 

R.  On  no  account.  My  arguing  does  not 
move  of  itself ;  I  must  carry  it  on,  if  it  is 
to  be  oarried  on. 

A*  How  does  this  apply  to  the  represent- 
ing of  yesterday^s  conversation  ?  Does 
that  also  come  to  you  without  any  activity 
of  your  own,  like  the  movement  of  the 
clock,  or  must  yon  produce  it  yourself,  like 
the  Argument?  « 

R*  If  I  consider  it  carefully,  I  do  not 
know.  True,  just  at  present  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  actively  produced  it,  because 
yoa  asked  me  to  do  so ;  but  since  it  often 
happens  that  images  crowd  throu{;h  my 
brain,  and  come  and  go  without  any  co- 
operation of  my  own,  just  as  the  hand  of 
the  clock  moves,  I  cannot  decidedly  say 
whether  that  representation  might  not  have 


come  into  my  head  without  any  activity  of 
my  own,  and  without  your  request. 

A.  With  all  the  respect  which  an  author 
owes  his  reader,  and  which  I  really  enter- 
tain towards  you,  let  me  tell  yon  that  this 
confusion  of  yours  is  of  bad  augury  for 
the  continuation  of  our  conversation.  I 
hold  that  men  should  dream  only  in  their 
sleep,  but  should  not  when  waking  allow 
images  to  crowd  of  themselves  into  their 
brain.  The  absolute  freedom  arbitrarily 
to  give  a  determined  direction  to  your 
mind,  and  keep  it  in  that  direction,  is  an 
essential  condition,  not  only  of  philosophi- 
cal, but  even  of  healthy  common  thinking. 
But  in  the  hope  that  you  will,  at  least 
during  our  present  investigation,  keep 
these  foreign  images  away  from  your 
mind,  and  resist  that  blind  operation  of 
an  association  of  ideas,  I  will  drop  this 
doubtful  point  of  sensuous  representation, 
and  solely  make  use  of  your  confession 
concerning  the  freedom  of  argument. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  actuality,  which  are  both  equally  actual, 
but  of  which  the  one  makes  itself,  while 
the  other  must  be  made  by  him  for  whom 
it  is  to  be,  and  is  not  unless  he  so 
makes  it? 

R.  So  it  appears. 

A.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  a  little. 
You  say  the  hand  of  the  clock  has  actually 
moved  during  your  argumentation.  Would 
you  be  able  to  say  this,  would  you  know 
this,  unless  you  had  looked  again  at  the 
hand  after  your  argument,  and  had  now 
drawn  your  conclusion  from  the  actual 
perception  that  it  occupied  another  place  ? 

R.  Certainly  not. 

A.  Do  not  forget  this ;  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  me.  All  reality  of  the  first  kind — 
however  much  it  may  proceed  in  its  course 
without  your  knowledge  and  co-operation, 
or  may  exist  in  ilfelfy  i.  e.  unrelated  to 
any  possible  oonseiousness,  a  point  which 
we  shall  not  discuss  here — all  such  reality 
is  at  least /or  youj  and  as  an  event  of  your 
life,  only  in  so  far  as  yon  at  some  time 
direct  your  attention  to  it,  throw  yourself 
into  it,  and  take  hold  of  that  reality  with 
your  consciousness.  When  we  consider 
this  well,  your  assertion  thaMhe  hand  of 
the  dock  haa  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
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other,  from  the  time  of  one  of  joar  peroep- 
tiong  to  that  of  a  seoond  perception — with* 
out  which  latter  perception  the  hand  woald 
never  have  come  into  your  conscioasnesa 
again — and  daring  this  intermediate  time 
while  you  did  not  ohserve  it,  can  only 
signify :  you  would  have  perceived  the  hand 
tnomng  if  you  had  directed  your  attention 
to  it. 

Hence,  hy  this  aeeertion  of  an  event  oat* 
eide  of  your  life,  yon  only  assert  a  pontbU 
event  within  your  life,  a  possible  continu- 
ous flow  of  this  life  from  the  first  percep* 
tion  of  the  hand  to  the  second  perception. 
Yon  supply  and  add  a  series  of  possible 
observations  between  the  end  points  of 
your  two  actual  observations*  Now,  if 
I  pledge  you  my  word  that  I  shall  always 
speak  only  of  a  reality  for  you,  and  never 
replace  it  by  a  reality  unrelated  to  you, 
nor  speak  or  assert  anything  of  this  latter 
sort  of  reality,  will  yon  then  allow  me  to 
consider  the  continuation  of  an  external 
reality,  without  any  act  of  your  own,  as 
merely  the  continuation  of  your  own  pos- 
sible  consciousness  and  life,  since  you 
have  seen  that  it  becomes'  reality  for  you, 
after  all,  only  in  this  manner  ? 

A  Reader  (who,  perhaps,  may  even 
be  a  celebrated  philosopher).  I  will 
bear  nothing  more  of  such  stuff.  Have  I 
not  sufficiently  hinted  to  you  that  this  is 
pure  insanity?  I  always  proceed  from  a 
reality  in  and  for  itself,  from  an  abeolute 
being.  I  cannot  go  higher,  and  will  not. 
The  distinction  which  you  make  between  a 
reality  in  itself  and  a  reality  for  us,  and 
the  abstraction  in  the  former  which  you 
undertake,  and  which,  as  I  now  apprehend, 
is  the  corner-stone  of  your  system,  you 
must  first  detnonstrate  to  me ! 

A.  Indeed  ?  You  are  able  to  speak  of  a 
reality  without  knowing  of  it,  without 
seizing  it,  at  least  dimly,  in  your  conscious- 
ness, and  relating  it  to  your  conscious- 
ness ?  You  can  do  more  than  I  can.  Put 
down  the  book ;  it  is  not  written  for  you. 

A  second  and  fairer  Reader.  I  will  ac- 
cept your  limitation  to  speak  only  of  a 
reality  for  us,  on  condition  that  you  remain 
tme  to  it,  and  speak  of  reality  in  itself 
neither  good  nor  evil.  But  as  soon  as  you 
transcend  your  limits  and  draw  a  conclu- 


sion to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  I 
also  shall  leave  you. 

A.  Not  more  than  fair.  If  we  then  pre- 
suppose this  view,  that  only  our  reUtioa 
to  reality  and  actuality  is  to  be  considered, 
our  consciousness  would  appear  about  as 
follows  :  All  reality^  whatever  name  it  may 
have,  becomes  reality  for  as  only  through 
our  immersing  and  forgetting  oureelf  in 
certain  determinations  of  our  life,  and 
this  forgetting  of  ourself  is  precisely  that 
which  gives  to  these  determinations  where- 
in we  forget  ourselves  the  character  of 
reality,  and  which  gives  us  life  at  all. 

Thus  there  result  certain  fundamental 
and  primary  determinations  (the  next  fol- 
lowing opposite  will  make  clear  these  ex- 
pressions, which  I  entreat  yon  to  consider 
maturely,)  of  our  life,  as  its  true  roots, 
which  make  and  continue  themselves,  and 
to  which  we  only  need  to  surrender  our- 
selves and  allow  them  to  take  hold  of  oor 
being,  in  order  to  appropriate  them  aod 
make  them  our  actual  life;  and  the  con- 
tinuous chain  whereof,  no  matter  if  they 
are  dropped  at  certain  links,  can  alwayi 
be  arbitrarily  taken  hold  of  again,  and  be 
supplied  backward  or  forward  from  every 
point. 

I  say  we  only  need  to  eurrender  oarselres 
to  them,  for  even  these  fundamental  de- 
terminations cannot  pull  us  irresistibly 
towards  them ;  we  having,  moreover,  tbe 
faculty  to  pull  ourselves  (a  fact  which  was 
forgotten  in  those  determinations)  loose 
again  from  them,  and  to  create  freely  out 
of  ourselves  a  higher  series  of  life  and  ac- 
tuality for  ourselves.  We  can,  for  instance, 
think  and  seise  ourselves  as  the  knowing 
in  that  fundamental  consciousness,  or  as 
the  living  in  that  fundamental  life;  or 
we  can  rise  to  the  second  degree  of  life,  if 
we  call  the  remaining  within  the  funda- 
mental determinations  the  first  degree  of 
life ;  or  we  may  again  seise  ourselves  as 
the  thinking  in  that  thinking  of  original 
,  knowledge,  as  the  contemplating  of  our 
own  life  in  that  positing  of  it,  which  woold 
result  in  a  third  degree  of  life ;  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

The  whole  distinction  between  that  first 
degree  and  the  higher  degrees,  between 
the  previously  given  life — which  was  pre- 
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sen  ted  to  as,  and  which  we  need  only  to 
accept  in  order  to  make  it  oar  actual  life — 
and  that  life  which  is  not  given  to  as,  but 
which  must  be  produced  by  our  self- 
aetiyity,  is  probably  this :  that  from  each 
of  the  higher  degrees  you  can  look  down 
and  descend  into  a  lower  one;  whefeas 
from  the  lowest  one  you  cannot  look  down, 
because  it  is  itself  the  deepest,  and  cannot 
go  lower  except  into  the  realm  of  nothing- 
ness; that  hence  we  are  conditioned  in 
regard  to  the  descent  by  the  lowest  one, 
but  not  in  regard  to  the  ascent  through  re- 
flection; and  that  this  lowest  one  is,  there- 
fore, the  real  foot  and  root  of  all  other 
life.  Hence,  I  called  it  the  primary  and 
fundamental  determination  of  all  life. 

For  us,  let  it  be  here  sufficient,  conform- 
ably to  oar  agreement,  to  consider  this 
sphere  of  the  first  degree  as  the  sphere  of 
such  fundamental  determinations  of  our 
life,  but  on  no  account  as  the  sphere  of 
things  in  and  for  themselves,  a  view  which 
we  here  discard.  Be  they  ever  so  much 
the  latter,  in  and  for  themselves,  for  us 
they  exist  only  as  determinations  of  our 
life,  or  by  our  living  and  experiencing 
them,  and  we  are  content  here  to  speak  of 
them  only  in  relation  to  us.  The  content 
of  this  sphere  is  often  more  specially  called 
reality f  fact  of  consciousness,  or  experience* 

Know,  reader,  that  hereafter  we  shall 
reflect  solely  upon  this  system  of  the  first 
degree.  Do  not  forget  this  for  a  single 
moment,  bat  separate  whatsoever  belongs 
to  the  higher  degrees  from  it. 

I  include  in  this  system  of  the  first  de- 
gree all  that  which  we  perceive  through 
our  external  senses  in  space,  or  through 
our  internal  sense  in  our  soul.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  this  sphere  inolades  also  what 
I  have  termed  higher  degrees,  not  as  re- 
gards their  content,  but  as  regards  their 
formy  namely :  the  laws  which  it  observes, 
for  these  laws  belong  to  the  facts  of  the 
internal  sense,  and  are  perceived  when  we 
carefolly  observe  ourselves  in  those  pro- 
ceedings of  the  soul. 

The  chief  object  of  the  present  conver- 
sation, my  reader,  was  this :  that  yon 
should  (but  quite  arbitrarily,  and  only  to 
suit  my  future  purpose,)  separate  ail  the 
occarrences  of  your  conscioasness  into  two 


classes,  and  should  clearly  comprehend  the 
distinction  of  what  belongs  to  the  one  and 
what  to  the  other  class ;  that  you  should 
separate  that  which  is  product  of  freedom, 
and  which  therefore  belongs  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  should  look  to  that  only  which 
I  have  called  the  first  degree.  Only  in  so 
far  as  you  have  dearly  seen  this  distinc- 
tion, and  hold  to  it,  can  you  correctly  seize  , 
that  which  will  be  the  subject  of  our  other 
conversations. 


SECOND  CONVERSATION. 

A.  Do  not  forget,  my  reader,  the  dis- 
tinction we  have  drawn  between  two  fun- 
damental determinations  of  all  possible 
consciousness,  but  keep  in  mind  that  I 
shall  speak  only  of  the  former  of  the  two 
which  I  have  called  the  fundamental  and 
primary  determination  of  all  life.  Let  us 
now  renew  our  conversation,  without  any 
fear  on  your  part  as  to  how  we  can  return 
to  our  argument. 

Let  us  consider  the  interior  of  a  mechan- 
ical work  of  art ;  for  instance,  of  a  watch. 
Tou  observe  many  wheels  of  various  kinds 
joined  together  in  it,  likewise  springs, 
chains,  Ac.  Yoar  observation  goes  from 
one  object  to  another  in  its  perception  of 
the  manifold  of  the  machinery.  Tell  me, 
does  it  make  any  difference  to  you  in  this, 
your  observation,  whether  you  commence 
with  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, with  the  right  or  left  side  of  it  ? 

R.  Certainly  not.  I  can  complete  my 
observation  of  the  parts  in  all  these  direc- 
tions. 

A.  But  perhaps,  instead  of  guiding  yonr 
observation  by  the  sequence  of  the  parts, 
you  direct  it  by  other  characteristics,  as, 
for  instance,  their  external  similarity  and 
equality  ? 

R.  This  also  is  a  matter  of  indiflference 
to  my  observation. 

A.  Nevertheless,  just  as  sure  as  you 
have  observed  the  separate  parts,  you  have 
observed  them  in  a  certain  order  of  se- 
quence, let  us  say  from  the  apper  part 
downward.  Why,  since  there  were  many 
sequences  possible  for  your  observation,  did 
you  then  choose  this  particular  sequence 
and  none  other? 

R*  K  cannot  even  say  that  I  did  choose 
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it*  I  did  not  even  consider  that  many  se- 
qaences  were  possible.  I  immediately  bit 
upon  the  one  I  followed.  It  was  by  chance^ 
as  we  say  when  we  can  assign  no  ground. 

A.  The  manifold  of  the  above  described 
fundamental  determinations  of  oonsoious* 
ness  in  general  doubtless  observe  also  an 
order  of  sequence  in  your  consdousness  ? 

R.  Assuredly.  I  observe  in  the  world 
before  me  at  present  tbis,  next  that^  next 
that,  fto.y  &c. 

A.  Does  it  strike  you  at  the  first  glance, 
tbat  this  sequence  of  your  observation  is 
necessary,  or  do  you  hold  that  the  sequence 
might  have  been  otherwise? 

R.  I  hold  that  other  sequences  might 
have  been  possible,  and,  moreover^  that  I 
did  not  choose  those  observations  which 
did  occur  in  my  consciousness  with  free- 
dom, but  that  they  came  into  me  by  chance, 
like  the  sequence  of  my  observation  of  the 
manifold  elements  in  the  watch. 

A.  At  present,  let  us  return  to  this  watch 
and  your  observation  of  its  separate  parts. 

In  examining  each  separate  part,  this 
wheel  and  this  spring,  each  by  itself,  and 
finding  it  altogether  determined  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  of  a  certain  siie  and  a  certain 
form,  Ac,  does  it  seem  Impossible  to  you 
that  it  might  be  otherwise,  or  can  you  con- 
ceive that  it  might  be  otherwise,  latter  or 
smaller,  in  the  most  manifold  manner  9 

R.  I  hold  that  each  separate  piece,  con- 
sidered in  and  for  itself,  might  well  be 
infinitely  otherwise  as  such  separate  piece. 
But  all  these  pieces  are  to  work  together, 
and  to  produce  a  single  result  in  their 
union ;  and  if  I  take  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, all  the  pieces  must,  in  my  judgment, 
fit  together  and  reciprocally  work  upon 
each  other.  If  I  take  this  view,  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  make  another  whole,  e.  g. 
another  and  larger  watch,  or  to  make  the 
machinery  of  the  watch  serve  other  pur- 
poses besides  its  proper  own  ;  and  in  this 
case,  the  separate  wheel  which  I  observed 
not  only  could  be  otherwise,  but  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  otherwise.  But  if 
you  ask  me  to  speak  only  of  <Ats  particular 
watch  befor^us,  then  I  must  say  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  this  wheel  should 
be  precisely  as  it  is,  and  not  a  hairsbreadth 
different,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  whole 


is  as  it  is,  or  rather  because  all  other  pieces 
in  the  watch  are  as  they  are.  Again  :  If  I 
commence  my  observation  with  this  single 
piece,  I  must  say:  If  this  piece  is  once 
given  as  a  piece  of  such  a  mechanism,  then 
it  is  necessary  that  all  other  pieces  be  pre- 
cisely as  they  are,  if  they  are  to  form  a 
whole  with  it. 

A.  Hence,  if  yon  only  properly  under- 
stand the  mechanism  of  this  work  of  art, 
you  will  not  need  at  all,  as  we  assumed  at 
first,  to  observe  one  part  of  the  machinerj 
after  the  other  in  actual  perception,  but 
after  you  have  seen  and  correctly  compre- 
hended the  one  part,  you  can  by  its  means 
supply  all  the  others  without  actually  per- 
ceiving them;  you  can  replace  them  by 
mere  conclusions  from  the  construction  of 
the  one  part,  and  these  mere  conclnsionv 
will  show  you  all  the  other  parts  needed 
for  the  completion  of  the  machinery. 

R.  Undoubtedly. 

A.  Is  it  all  the  same  for  this  purpose 
what  particular  piece  of  machinery  I  give 
to  yon  for  examination  ? 

R.  All  the  same,  for  all  the  others  ma^i 
fit  each  possible  piece;  hence  from  encti 
possible  part  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
how  all  the  others  must  be  constructed,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  te  be  determined  through 
the  mere  mechanism  of  the  work. 

A.  Now  assume  the  possible  case,  tbflt 
— in  respect  to  a  certain  sphere,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  define  more  closely — there  is,  in  the 
manifold  parts  of  the  above- deserib'Hl 
fundamental  determinations  of  all  con- 
sciousness, such  a  connection,  similar  to 
the  mechanical  one  just  pointed  out,  and 
that  hence  each  separate  part  of  that  man- 
ifold object  mast  fit  to  and  be  determined 
by  all  other  parts,  and  vice  vena*  In  thftt 
case,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  discover, 
by  means  of  mere  conclusions  drawn  from 
each  separate  part  of  actual  consciousness, 
how  all  other  consciousness  must  be— al- 
though that  other  consciousness  do  not 
become  actual — ^precisely  as  you  held  jonr- 
self  able  to  state  from  your  observation  of 
one  wheel  the  construction  of  all  otheffi 
although  not  actually  observing  them  ? 

Assume,  moreover,  that  philosophy,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  the  science  of  knowledge. 
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eonsists  in  this  very  hunting  ap  of  the 
manifold  elements  of  conscioasnefis,  by 
means  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
given  to  the  construction  of  the  not-given, 
and  you  have  already  a  very  clear  concep- 
tion of  that  science.  That  science  is  the 
demonstration,  or  the  deduction,  of  all 
consciousness,  of  course  in  its  primary 
and  fundamental  determinations,  from 
some  given  determination  of  actual  con- 
sciousness ;  precisely  as  you  undertook  a 
demonstration  or  deduction  of  the  whole 
watch  from  one  of  its  given  wheels.  That 
science  is  a  demonstration  of  this  con- 
sciousness utterly  independent  of  actual 
perception  in  consciousness ;  precisely  as 
yoa  need  not  actually  perceive  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  watch  in  order  to  know 
how  they  are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  in 
actuality,  if  the  watch  is  properly  con- 
structed. 

R.  Very  true,  if  I  reflect  only  in  a  su- 
perficial manner  on  what  you  say,  and  ac- 
cept the  comparison  without  objecting. 
Bat  if  I  reflect  closer,  your  conception  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  self -contradictory.  The 
science  of  knowledge,  you  say,  furnishes 
me  with  a  consciousness  of  the  funda- 
mental determination  of  my  conscious- 
ness, without  these  determinations  actu- 
ally occurring  in  consciousness.  How  is 
that  possible  ?  Do  I  not  become  conscious 
of  what  the  science  of  knowledge  teaches  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly;  precisely  as  you  be- 
come conscious  of  the  wheels,  the  exist- 
ence whereof  in  the  machine  you  assert 
from  a  mere  conclusion,  but  not  conscious, 
as  if  you  saw  or  felt  them.  It  ought  to 
have  become  clear  to  you  ere  this,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  in  the  modes  of  be- 
coming conscious.  I  shall  define  them 
more  clearly  after  a  while,  for  the  purpose 
of  our  investigation.  At  present,  let  not 
this  deter  you  from  accepting  our  assump- 
tion. 

R.  Truly,  I  have  no  great  desire  to  go 
on  and  investigate  what  might  result  if 
the  merely  possible  should  become  actual, 
or  the  impossible  possible ;  and  your  pre- 
supposition of  a  systematic  connection 
amongst  the  fundamental  determinations 
of  our  consciousness  seems,  indeed,  to 
belong  to  these  impossibilities. 


A.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  remove 
your  objections  to  the  impossibility  of  my 
presupposition.  For  the  present,  please 
draw  only  one  conclusion  with  me  from 
that  assumption — a  conclusion  which  I 
cannot  too  speedily  draw  for  the  sake  of 
annihilating  misunderstandings  of  another 
description,  and  of  removing  their  secret 
effects  upon  your  mind. 

If  you  examine  a  separate  piece  of  the 
watch,  and  proceed  to  draw  your  conclu- 
sions according  to  the  well-known  laws  of 
mechanics  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
other  necessary  parts,  in  order  to  give  to 
that  one  part,  which  you  actually  perceive, 
the  whole  determinateness  which  you  per- 
ceive belongs  to  it,  do  you,  in  this  your 
function  of  drawing  conclusions,  actually 
see  and  feel,  or  perceive  with  your  external 
senses,  those  other  parts  ? 

R.  Bv  no  means.  To  use  the  illustra- 
tion  used  by  you  in  the  first  conversation  : 
these  other  parts  are  not  related  to  my 
consciousness  like  this  book  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  but  like  the  representation  of 
yesterday's  conversation  with  a  friend. 
The  real  faotical  in  this  operation,  that 
wherein  I  immerse  and  lose  myself,  is  not 
the  existence  of  wheels,  but  my  represent- 
ing of  them,  my— not  so  much  rc-con- 
structing,  as  j!>re-constructing  them. 

A.  Do  yon,  or  does  any  rational  man, 
claim  such  a  representation,  such  an  in- 
ternal tracing  out  of  a  piece  of  machinery 
to  be  the  actual  working  machinery  of  real 
life  ?  And  does  any  one  say,  after  having, 
for  instance,  described  and  demonstrated 
to  you  such  a  watch,  ^*  Now  put  this  watch 
into  your  pocket;  it  will  go  right;  you  can 
pull  it  out  whenever  you  choose,  and  see 
by  it  what  time  it  is ''? 

R.  Not  that  I  know,  unless  he  be  a  com- 
plete fool. 

A.  Take  care  and  do  not  say  so.  For 
this  was  precisely  what  that  philosophical 
system  says,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  in- 
troduction, and  against  which  the  so-called 
netoeit  is  chiefly  directed.  That  system 
pretended  its  demonstration  of  a  watch, 
and  moreover  an  incorrect  demonstration, 
to  be  a  real,  and  even  a  most  excellent 
watch. 

But  if   any  one,  to  whom    you   have 
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demonstrated  a  watoh,  should  finally  say : 
^'How  can  this  help  me?  I  do  not  see 
that  I  shall  thas  get  possession  of  a  watch, 
or  that  your  demonstration  -will  be  able  to 
show  me  what  time  it  is ;''  or  if  he  shoald 
moreover  accuse  yon  of  haying  spoiled  his 
actaal  watch  by  year  demonstration,  or  of 
haying  demonstrated  it  oat  of  his  pocket, 
what  would  you  say  of  such  a  one  ? 

R.  That  he  was  as  much  of  a  fool  as 
the  first  one. 

A.  Take  care  and  do  not  say  so.  For 
precisely  this — this  insisting  on  a  real 
watch,  when  you  have  only  promised  them 
a  demonstration  of  one  —  is  the  most 
weighty  objection  that  has  yet  been  raised 
against  the  newest  philosophy — and  has 
been  raised,  moreover,  by  the  most  re- 
spectable professors  and  most  thorough 
thinkers  of  our  time*  Upon  this  mistaking 
of  the  actaal  thing  for  its  mere  demonstra- 
tion are  grounded,  indeed,  all  misappre- 
hensions to  which  that  philosophy  has 
been  exposed.  I  say  emphatically,  are 
grounded  all  objections  and  misapprehen- 
sions. For  why  should  I  not,  instead  of 
continuing  to  presuppose  what  that  science 
may  be,  historically  state  what  that 
science  really  is  to  its  originators,  who 
undoubtedly  know  son^ething  about  it. 

1.  Philosophy,  therefore,  dear  reader — 
or,  since  this  word  might  lead  to  disputes, 
— ^the  science  of  knowledge  first  of  all  ut- 
terly abstracts  from  all  that  we  have  above 
oharacteriied  as  higher  degrees  of  eon- 
sdoumeiSf  and  limits  itself  with  its  asser- 
tion, which  we  shall  directly  state,  to  the 
primary  and  fundamental  determinations 
of  con8ciousne89f  altogether  in  the  sense 
stated  above. 

2.  In  these  fundamental  determinations 
the  science  of  knowledge  makes  a  further 
distinction  between  that  whereof  each  ra- 
tional being  asserts,  that  it  is  the  same  for 
each  other  rational  being*  or  valid  for  all 
reason ;  and  that  whereof  each  confesses 
that  it  exists  only  for  our  race,  for  man- 
kindt  or  perhaps  only  for  this  partictUar 
individual*  The  science  of  knowledge 
abstracts  also  altogether  from  this  second 
class  of  determinations  of  consciousness, 
and  hence  only  the  former  class  consti- 
tutes the  substance  of  its  investigations. 


If  any  reader  should  remain  in  doubt 
concerning  the  ground  and  the  laws  of 
this  latter  distinction,  or  if  he  shoald 
not  be  able  to  make  it  as  clear  to  him- 
self as  the  primary  distinction  between 
determinations  of  consciousness  in  gen- 
eral, this  would  not  interfere  with  any  of 
the  results  we  intend  to  establish  in  this 
work;  nor  would  it  interfere  with  the 
obtaining  of  a  correct  conception  concern- 
ing the  science  of  knowledge.  In  that 
science  itself,  to  which  we  do  not  propose 
to  introduce  the  reader  here,  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  two  classes  arises  of 
itself. 

For  those  who  are  acquainted  with  phil- 
osophical terminology,  we  add  the  follow- 
ing :  That  class  of  fundamental  determin- 
ations of  consciousness,  which  is  valid  for 
all  reason,  and  which  alone  is  the  object 
of  philosophy,  is  what  Kant  calls  the  a 
priorij  or  primary ;  and  the  other  class  of 
determinations,  valid  only  for  the  race,  or 
for  the  individual,  is  what  the  same  author 
terms  the  a  poeierioru  The  science  of 
knowledge  does  not  need  to  make  this 
distinction  in  advance  of  its  system,  since 
it  is  made  and  grounded  in  the  system  it- 
self;  in  the  science  of  knowledge  those 
expressions,  a  priori  and  a  poeieriorif  have 
quite  a  different  meaning. 

3.  The  science  of  knowledge  presupposes, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  entrance 
for  itself  and  a  definite  problem  for  itself, 
that  there  may  be  a  systematic  connection 
in  the  manifold  elements  of  those  funda- 
mental determinations,  by  means  of  which 
connection,  if  one  is,  then  all  the  rest 
must  also  be,  and  be  precisely  as  it  is; 
and  hence  that  those  fundamental  determ- 
inations within  the  described  sphere  con- 
stitute a  system  complete  in  itself. 

I  say,  that  science  presupposes  for  itself 
this  in  advance.  For,  first,  it  is  not  yet  a 
science,  but  only  becomes  such  through 
that  presupposition ;  and,  secondly,  it  only 
presupposes,  but  does  not  prove  it  at  first. 
Those  fundamental  determinations  are 
known,  let  us  say,  to  the  teacher  of  the 
science  of  knowledge;  whence?  it  does 
not  matter  here;  he  hits  upon  the  thought 
— how?  it  does  also  not  matter  hera — 
that  there  may  be  a  systematio  connect**^ 
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b«tweeii  them.  Be  does  not  u  jet  main- 
tain this  eonneetion,  nor  does  he  >olaim  to 
famish  immediate  proof  of  it,  and  still 
less  does  he  claim  to  prove  anything  else 
hj  his  presapposition.  His  thought  maj 
be  merely  an  assumption,  an  accidental 
notion,  which  is  therefore  to  signify 
nothing  more  as  yet  than  any  other  notion. 

4.  By  virtue  of  this  presupposition,  the 
teacher  of  the  science  of  knowledge  now 
proceeds  to  the  attempt  to  see  whether, 
from  some  one  fundamental  determination 
of  consciousness — this  is  not  the  place  to 
say  from  which — he  can  deduce  all  others 
as  neceesarily  connected  with  it  and  determ- 
ined through  it«  If  the  attempt  fails,  it  does 
not  prove  that  it  may  not  succeed  another 
time,  or  that  the  presupposition  of  a  sys- 
tematic connection  is  false.  It  retains  its 
validity  as  a  problem.  If  the  attempt 
succeeds — if  really  all  the  fundamental 
determinations  of  consciousness,  except 
the  presupposed  one,  can  be  completely 
and  exhaastively  deduced  from  it,  then 
the  presupposition  has  been  proved  by  the 
fact.  But  even  this  presupposition,  thus 
proved,  is  foreign  to  us  in  a  description  of 
the  seienoe  of  knowledge.  The  business 
of  that  deduction  is  the  science  of  knowl- 
edge itself;  where  it  begins  the  science 
begins,  and  where  it  ends  the  science 
ends. 

This,  then,  my  reader,  consider  settled 
and  fixed  between  you  and  me :  The  science 
of  knowledge  is  the  systematic  deduction 
of  an  actual,  of  the  first  degree  of  con- 
sciousness $  and  that  science  is  related  to 
this  consciousness  as  the  above  demonstra- 
tion of  a  watch  is  related  to  the  real  watch. 
Being  mere  science  of  knowledge,  it  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  anything  else,  or  any- 
thing besides;  and  would  rather  not  be 
than  be  anything  else  than  what  it  is. 
Every  one  who  claims  anything  more  or 
else  for  it  does  not  know  that  science. 

The  objects  of  the  science  of  knowledge 
are  the  fundamental  determinations  of  a 
consciousness,  as  such — i.  e.  as  the  de- 
terminations of  a  consciousness—and  on 
no  account  as  things  actually  existing 
outside  of  consciousness.  We  shall  see 
after  awhile  that  both  may  be  one  and 
the  same  in  and  for  that  science,  but  we 
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shall  also  see  why  the  science  can  take 
only  the  former  view.  At  present  it  suf- 
fices to  state  it  as  a  fact. 

Now  these  fundamental  determinations 
of  consciousness,  which  the  science  of 
knowledge  has  for  its  object,  also  occur  in 
actual  perception — or  rather  those  determ- 
inations themselves  are  perceptions;  but 
the  science  of  knowledge  has  them  for  its 
object  in  quite  a  different  manner  from 
that  in  which  perception  has  them.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  consciousness  of  the  real 
presence  of  your  friend  was  related  to  the 
representation  of  that  presence,  or  as  the 
actual  watch  was  related  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  wjatch,  so  actual  consciousness  is 
related  to  the  science  of  knowledge.  When 
we  philosophise  we  immerse  ourself  not 
into  these  fundamental  determinations 
themselves,  but  into  the  reproducing  and 
reconstructing  of  them. 

Hence  the  science  of  knowledge,  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  actual  percep- 
tion, deduces  a  priori  what  it  asserts  ought 
to  occur  in  perception,  and  hence  a  potte- 
riori. 

This  sphere  the  science  of  knowledge 
has  adopted  ever  since  its  first  existence-* 
nay,  has  clearly  indicated  it  by  its  very 
name.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  comprehended 
why  people  will  not  believe  that  science  to 
be  what  it  states  itself  to  be. 

Limiting  itself  to  this  sphere,  the  science 
of  knowledge  can  allow  every  other  phil- 
osophy to  be  what  it  pleases :  love  of  wis- 
dom, wisdom,  world-wisdom,  life-wisdom, 
or  whatever  other  kind  of  wisdom  there 
may  be.  But  that  science  makes  the  fair 
request  that  itself  should  not  be  taken  for 
the  equal  of  those  other  sciences,  and 
should  not  be  judged  and  refuted  from 
their  standpoint;  and  the  authors  and 
professors  of  that  science  only,  ask  that 
they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  become  co- 
laborers  in  those  other  philosophies,  or  to 
take  notice  of  them.  As  for  the  dispute, 
what  this  one  or  that  one  may  consider 
philosophy  to  be,  the  science  of  knowledge 
takes  no  cognizance  of  it.  It  appeals  to 
its  right  to  select  its  own  problem ;  and  if 
anything  but  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  to  be  called  philosophy,  then  it  does 
not  choose  to  be  called  philosophy. 
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I  hopOj  my  reader,  that  this  description 
of  the  Bcienoe  of  knowledge,  as  a  mere 
historical  description,  is  altogether  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  admits  of  no 
ambigaitj  whatever.  I  merely  wish  to 
request  you  to  remember  this  description, 


and  not  to  forget  it  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity ;  and  to  believe  me  that  I  am  serious 
in  this  description,  and  that  it  is  to  last 
forever,  I  repudiating  whatsoever  may  eon- 
trad  ict  it. 


SWEDENBORG  AND  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 


By  B.  L.  Tarl. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to 
explain  Swedenborg's  relation  to  Specula- 
tive Philosophy.  This  has  been  set  forth 
at  large  by  the  late  Prof.  Dr.  Immanuel 
Tafel,  of  the  University  of  Tabingen,  in 
his  various  philosophical  writings.  *  In 
these  he  starts  with  the  positions  laid  down 
by  Swedenborg,  and  proves  them  by  the 
methods  of  the  philosophers. 

My  course  in  this  article  will  be,  first,  to 
declare  Swedenborg's  positions  with  re- 
gard to  rational  or  speculative  philosophy, 
from  his  own  writings,  and  afterwards  to 
let  Prof.  Tafel  prove  these  positions  by 
the  methods  of  the  philosophers.  For  the 
sake  of  convenient  reference  I  shall  num- 
ber the  extracts  from  Swedenborg's  wri- 
tings, and  in  the  article  translated  from 
Prof.  Tafel  I  shall  snbjoin  additional  quo- 
tations ^rom  Swedenborg,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  former  is  essen- 
tially a  philosophical  demonstration  of  the 
principles  of  the  latter. 

The  quotations  from  Swedenborg  will  be 

*  The  Religious  System  of  the  New  Church 
(Religions-system  der  Neuen  Kirche),flrBtpart: 
treating  of  Religion  and  Revelation,  Ad  their 
relation  to  reason.    Tubingen,  1882. 

History  and  Criticism  of  Scepticism  and 
Irrationalism  (Geschichte  und  Kritik  des  Scep- 
ticism us  und  Irrationalismus),  in  their  relation 
to  Modern  Philosophy,  with  special  reference 
to  Hegel.    Tubingen,  1884. 

Fundamental  Philosophy  (Fundamental  Phi- 
losophie),  in  its  genetic  development,  with 
special  reference  to  the  history  of  each  single 
problem.  Vol.  i.  Tubingen,  1848.  Vol.  ii., 
which  was  left  in  manuscript  by  the  author,  is 
in  process  of  publication. 

The  Principal  Truths  of  Religion  (Die 
Hauptwahrheiten  der  Religion),  or  Hours  of 
Meditation  concerning  the  final  grounds  of  the 
Truths  of  Religion.   Part  i.   Tubingen,  1862. 

Open  Letter  to  Prof.  Dr.  M.  J.  Schleiden  of 
Jena,  (Offeues  bendschreiben.)  Tiibinffen, 
1856. 


made  both  from  his  philosophical  writings, 
which  were  written  before  his  illumination, 
and  from  his  theological  writings,  which 
were  written  after  his  illumination — for 
the  two  classes  of  writings  ore  aupple- 
mentary  to  one  another,  and  the  latter  are 
really  based  upon  the  former.  Moreover, 
Swedenborg  has  never  abrogated  his  scien* 
tifio  and  philosophical  writings,  but  uses 
the  principles  contained  in  them  constantly 
in  illustrating  and  confirming  his  relig- 
ious doctrines.  Among  the  -  theological 
works  quoted  are  his  '^  Arcana  Coelestia," 
*^  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  and  **  Divine 
Providence,"  which  were  published  by  him- 
self, and  the  "  Spiritual  Diary,"  and  «* Ad- 
versaria," which  he  left  in  manuscript. 
Among  the  philosophical  works  which  will 
be  quoted  are  his  "  Principia/'  "  Outlines 
of  the  Infinite,"  and  his  '<  Animal  King- 
dom," and  <' Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom." 

1.  '<  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  a  man 
from  the  light  of  nature,  thus  without  rev- 
elation, may  know  several  things  whicb  re- 
late to  religion;  as,  that  there  is  a  God, 
that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  and  to  be 
loved,  likewise  that  man  is  to  live  after 
death,  with  several  other  truths  dependent 
on  these;  and  that  man  may  infer  tbese 
things  by  his  own  intelligence ;  bnt  I  have 
learnt  from  much  experience,  that  a  man 
of  himself,  wiUiaut  revelation,  knows  noth- 
ing at  all  concerning  divine  things,  nor 
concerning  those  which  relate  to  oelestial 
and  spiritual  life."  (^rconaCcBJeetia,  8944.) 
2.  «  The  power  of  divining  true  princi- 
ples by  the  mind  alone  and  of  descending 
therefrom,  in  the  path  of  certainty,  through 
their  consequences,  to  posterior  things, 
belongs  exclusively  to  higher  beings  and 
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powers ;  to  spirits,  angels,  and  the  Omnis- 
cient   Himself,  who   indeed    inhabit    the 
brightest  light,  and  dwell  in  essential  troth 
and  wisdom.    They  see  all  things,  in  one 
complex,  as   at  once  beneath  them   and 
within   them;  they  view  the  last  things 
from  the  first,  the  lowest  from  the  highest, 
the   outermost  from  the  innermost;  in  a 
word,  ail  the  circumferences  from  the  cen- 
tre; consequently  the  yery  effects  of  the 
world  from  their  causes.    Not  so  human 
minds,  whicli   derive  from  the  senses,  or 
absorb  through  the  senses,  all  the  materials 
which  they  have  to  reason  upon.     For  we 
are  born  in  dense  ignorance ;  in  process 
of  time   organs   are  opened  for  us,  and 
ways  prepared,  and  images  themselves  are 
aublimated,  until  they  become  ideas,  and 
at  length  reasons  ;  which,  when  connected 
into  series,  are  brought  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  reasoning  power.    Thus,  by  slow 
degrees  only,  judgment  is  developed  and 
reason   displayed.    This,  then,  is  man's 
only  way  of  attaining  truths,  so  long  as 
his  soul  lives  in  the  body.    Can  you   tell 
me  by  synthesis  or  a  priori,  before  seeing 
the  viscera  or  examining  the  interior  parts^ 
what  is  contained  within  the  animal  body? 
Can  you  predict  that  it  contains  the  liver, 
the  mesentery,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  and  an  infinity  of  other  things; 
still  less  that  they  are  connected  together 
io  one  way,  and  in  no  other?    Must  you 
not  rather,  like  a  blind  man,  afflicted  with 
cataract  and  suffusion,  present  to  yourself 
ladicrous  imaginations,  and  dream  dreams, 
at  which  you  yourself,  when  you  shall  have 
loolLed   into  them,  must  ultimately  either 
blush   or  laugh?      But   alas  I    we  are  so 
puffed  up  with  self-conceit,  that  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  be  not  in  the  outmost,  but 
io   the   inmost;    to  be   standing,  not  on 
the  earth,  but  in  the  sky;  and  in  no  faint 
or  uncertain  light,  but  in  the  brightest  ra- 
diance ;  nay,  in  heaven  itself,  whence  we 
descend  before  we  ascend,  and  where  we 
even  build  our  airy  palax^es ;  not  knowing 
that  our  very  height  must  aggravate  the 
peril  of  our  fall.    This,  as  we  before  said, 
18  the  cause  and  the  source  of  the  insan- 
ities of  the  human  mind.''    {Animal  King- 
dam^  vol.  i.  £ng.  ed.  pp.  6  &  7.) 

And  again  he  says  in  the  same  work,  p. 


4:  '^Synthesis,  which  begins  its  thread  of 
reasons  from  causes  and  principles,  and 
evolves  and  unwinds  it  until  it  reaches  the 
effects  of  the  causes,  and  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  principles,  assumes  some 
particular  principle  familiar  and  favorable 
to  the  intellect,  as  formed  by  previous 
ideas ;  and  however  susceptible  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  of  doubt  or  controversy,  syn- 
thesis seizes  it  as  a  truth,  and  lays  it  down : 
and  thus  presumed,  defines  and  disengages 
it,  and  confirms  it,  first  rationally,  then 
empirically.  Should  anything  adverse  ap- 
pear, synthesis  polishes  away,  represses 
and  removes  it,  until  at  length  the  truth 
can  come  upon  the  stage,  naked  at  first,  but 
afterwards  bedecked  and  ornamented  ;  ex- 
actly in  imitation  of  the  inverse  method 
of  analysis,  which  is  called,  also,  the  regu- 
la  falsi,  or,  rule  of  false  position.  And 
synthesis,  in  reality,  i»  nothing  but  a  poor, 
precocious  and  vague  analysis;  it  gives 
out  nothing  more  than  what  has  crept  into 
the  intellect,  and  among  the  intellectual 
ideas,  by  way  of  the  senses,  from  a  few  phe- 
nomena of  experience,  without  any  general 
bond  to  connect  them;  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  first  impetuosity  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  hasty  conceptions  thus  formed 
at  the  mind's  first  glance,  are  termed  opin- 
ions, conjectures,  hypotheses ;  whence  come 
systems. 

'*  This  has  been  the  received  and  estab- 
lished method  for  ages  past,  from  the  very  , 
infancy  of  philosophy,  through  its  later 
and  maturer  development ;  and  now,  also, 
it  endures  and  flourishes  by  the  favor  of 
our  contemporaries,  being  adopted  exclu- 
sively even  at  the  present  day  in  reasonings 
on  the  causes  of  things  which  are  naturally 
abstruse  and  profound.  It  is,  also,  pleas- 
ing and  wonderfully  aocommodated,  and 
in  a  manner  akin  to  human  minds ;  it  en- 
ables each  mind  to  indulge  its  own  tastes, 
to  favor  its  own  state,  and  to  assent  to  an 
order,  whose  laws  are  proclaimed  as  truths. 
And  we  are  very  easily  impelled  and  car^ 
ried  away  into  ideal  games  of  this  kind, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  races  of  our  thoughts 
from  assumed  starting  places  to  the  very 
goals  we  desire  to  reach.  This,  also,  pimps 
to  self-love  and  self -glory,  for,  as  nothing 
properly  belongs  to  us  but  the  produce  of 
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oar  own  minds,  when  these  have  conceived 
anything,  and  are  supported  hy  plausihili- 
ties,  we  suppose  we  have  divined  the  pure 
reality^  opened  the  true  Delphos^  or  Heaven 
itself,  unlocked  oracles  which  the  genius 
of  our  predecessors  never  penetrated,  and, 
in  a  word,  earned  an  indisputable  palm  of 
victory.  But  those  who  commence  with 
this  species  of  scholastic  ezercitation,  that 
is,  who  set  out  relying  on  mere  reasoning, 
not  fortified  by  the  sure  patronage  of  ex- 
perience, will  never,  as  I  think,  attain  the 
goal;  for  they  begin  from  the  goal  and 
hurry  to  the  starting  place ;  thus  they  bend 
their  course  outwards  instead  of  inwards, 
contrary  to  the  order  which  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  prescribes  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  occult  and  unknown. 

*'  But  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
any  of  the  chiefs  or  rulers  of  the  learned 
world,  commencing  from  synthesis,  may 
have  perhaps  taken  the  false  for  the  true, 
but  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  elicit- 
ing  from  it  purer  trothp^  by  means  of 
analysis,  or  the  rule  of  false  position,  and 
of  correcting,  perfecting,  and  polishing  it, 
like  the  sculptor  working  the  rude  marble  :— 
Tell  me  then,  I  pray,  which  of  them 
has  thus  followed  the  rules  of  analysis? 
Which  of  them  afterwards  has  wrought 
and  corrected  the  visions  and  appearances 
he  imbibed  and  pre-deter mined,  perhaps 
in  the  very  dawn  of  thought,  and  which 
were  adverse  to  the  truth  ?  Instead  of  this 
have  not  they  all,  as  experience  shows, 
sought  the  confirmation  of  the  false,  and 
not  of  the  true  ?  For  while  the  will  is  di- 
rected to  the  false,  it  is  constantly  detained 
in  those  things,  also,  that  confirm  it,  or 
are  conformable  to  it.  Hence  the  pre- 
sumption becomes  more  and  more  confirmed 
by  plausible  arguments,  until  at  last  it  baa 
the  same  power  of  persuasion  as  the  truth 
itself.  For  whenever  affirmative  reasoning 
is  applied  to  a  pre* conception,  an  infinity 
of  particulars,  all  voting  the  same  way, 
fly  to  its  assistance, — both  the  decrees  of 
ratiocinative  philosophy,  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  world,  laid  hold  of  in  the  falla- 
cious light  of  the  senses.  Indeed,  there  is 
"Othing  but  may  form  a  constituent  part  in 
>rent  series  of  reasonings,  if  not  direct- 
t  least  obliquely ;  as  a  singlei  particle 


of  salt  may  form  an  ingredient  in  an  infinity 
of  savors,  and  a  single  color  in  an  infinity 
of  pictures ;  and  one  thing  may  be  engraft- 
ed on  another,  as  branch  upon  branch ; 
thus,  the  legitimate  upon  the  spurious ;  so 
that  falsehood  assumes  the  form  of  truth, 
and  the  measure  of  the  fiction  increases  by 
meditation.  At  length,  when  the  phantom 
is  led  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  what  is 
called  the  learned  world,  mnltitades  run 
to  it,  passionately  admire  it,  favor  and  ap- 
plaud it ;  nay,  numerous  connoisseurs  em- 
bellish it  with  paint  and  new  decorations, 
so  that  it  looks  like  a  phantom  no  longer, 
but  like  a  beautiful  Venus,  or  a  Delphian 
virgin.  Whatever  is  now  poured  from  its 
mouth,  you  are  to  regard  as  the  voice  of 
destiny,  or  the  response  of  an  oracle.  But 
all  things  have  their  day ;  among  the  rest, 
the  produce  of  the  human  faculties, — par- 
ticularly those  misshapen  offspring,  the 
monsters  of  hypothesis.  They  are  con- 
ceived, they  are  born,  they  grow  to  mata- 
rity,  they  grow  old,  at  last  they  die.  But 
from  the  ashes  of  each,  new  ones  arise; 
and  every  hydra  head  that  is  lopped  off  by 
the  youthful  Hercules,  produces  hundreds 
of  others :  whence  spectres  of  similar  brood 
prevail  for  ages,  and,  like  enchantresses, 
distract  the  human  mind  perennially. 
Hence  errors,  mental  obscurity,  fallacies, 
and  strife ;  civil  wars  between  the  soul  and 
the  body;  scholastic  contentions  about 
straws  and  trifles ;  the  flight  and  exile  of 
truths ;  and  stupor  and  thick  darknesa  in 
those  very  things  where  the  light  is  most 
brilliant :  and  this  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  very  altars  and  their  sacred  fire  are 
contaminated;  which  is  the  reason  why 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is 
solemnly  proscribed  in  the  divine  records. 

"  All  this — Swedenborg  adds — is  owing 
to  the  habit  and  the  propensity  of  reason- 
ing synthetically." 

Such  are  the  utterances  of  Swedenborg 
concerning  synthetical  philosophy,  before 
his  illumination  ;  after  his  illumination,  he 
speaks  as  follows : 

3.  **  Philosophical  studies,  from  their 
very  first  origin,  thus  for  some  thousands 
of  years,  have  rested  merely  in  terms  and 
syllogisms  ;  and  since  it  is  only  terms  thai 
they  care  about,  as  what  form  is,  what  ao- 
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etdents  are^  what  modes  are,  and  the  like,  ^ 
it  eannot  be  otherwise  but  that  the  mind 
should  remain  in  ideas  only,  without  anj 
life,  because  without  light.  For  they  do 
not  apply  their  philosophy  to  things  ra- 
tional ;  or  what  they  do  apply  are  mere 
terms ;  from  which,  if  they  dispute,  they 
,are  like  those  who  learn  the  words  of  a 
language,  and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pressing any  meaning  thereby,  but  only 
for  the  si^e  of  talking;  and  since  they 
concentrate  and  contract  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind  upon  that  in  which  there  is  no 
life,  thus  upon  material  things  only,  they 
consequently  form  in  their  minds  a  callous 
substance,  through  which  no  light  can  pass. 
Snchy  also,  is  the  case  with  tyllogisUe  or 
logical  philosophy^  which  so  confines  the 
ideas  of  the  mind,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  aperture  for  the  light  to  come  in. 
Wherefore,  such  wise  men  as  these  are 
much  more  stupid  in  spiritual  and  heavenly 
matters  than  the  most  insignificant  among 
the  crowd,  or  than  any  rustic.''  {I^ritual 
Diaryj  866.) 

4.  ''  There  are  some  studies  by  which 
man's  faculty  of  thinking,  and  his  rational 
mind  is  entirely  destroyed.  Among  these 
are  philosophical  studies,  when  through  a 
•eries  of  conclusions  a  result  is  drawn 
from  the  definitions  of  terms  and  the  con- 
clusions thence.  As  these  series,  when 
strung  together^  represent  such  things  as 
cannot  be  understood  by  anybody,  and 
among  which  no  connection  can  be  seen, 
they  take  away  all  reason ;  while,  ncTerthe- 
less,  they  involve  nothing  but  what  may  be 
explained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  so  as 
to  be  understood  by  everybody.  To  these 
studies  also  belongs  logie^  which  limits 
truths,  and  renders  them  doubtful;  es- 
pecially when  from  several  things  one 
thing  is  evolved,  which  thereby  becomes 
involved;  and  frequently  the  conclusion 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood without  any  syllogism.  Logic  is, 
in  this  respect,  like  geometry  and  algebra, 
when  they  are  employed  in  demonstrating 
simple  truths ;  and  when  through  angu- 
lar, circular,  and  curved  figures  something 
intricate  is  expressed,  which,  when  set 
forth  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
these  sciences,  becomes  quite  unintelligi- 


ble. Through  these  sciences  and  such 
practices  man  loses  his  common  sense  and 
becomes  insan  e."  (  Diarium  Mixu$,  4578.) 

5.  ''As  concerns  philosophy,  every  one 
of  its  parts  has  had  thus  far  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  darken  the  mind,  and  thus  to 
close  the  way  to  the  intuition  of  interior, 
and  at  the  same  time,  also,  of  universal 
things ;  for  it  stops  short  in  mere  terms, 
and  in  disputes  concerning  them.^  •  •  • 
By  these  practices  it  not  only  obstructs 
the  ways  to  interior  things,  but,  also, 
blinds  the  mind,  and  utterly  banishes 
faith;  so  that  in  the  other  life,  a  philos- 
opher who  has  dwelled  much  on,  or  in- 
dulged in  like  things,  becomes  stupid  and, 
beyond  all  others,  ignorant."  {SpirUttal 
Diary^  767.) 

Such  is,  according  to  Swedenborg,  the 
state  of  the  philosophers,  who  do  not  derive 
the  principles  of  their  philosophy  from 
revelation,  but  imagine  that  they  are  in- 
dependent of  revelation,  and  able  to  gen- 
erate truth  from  their  own  consciousness. 
There  is,  however,  a  philosophy  which, 
according  to  Swedenborg,  agrees  with 
revelation.  He  contrasts  this  with  the 
former  in  the  following  passage : 

6.  ''  There  are  two  principles,  of  which 
one  leads  to  all  folly  and  madness,  and  the 
other  to  all  intelligence  and  wisdom.  The 
former  principle  consists  in  denying  every- 
thing, or  in  a  man's  saying  in  his  heart 
that  he  cannot  believe  anything,  unless  he 
is  convinced  by  such  things  as  he  can  com- 
prehend or  be  sensible  of;  this  principle 
loads  to  all  folly  and  madness,  and  may  be 
called  the  negative  principle.  The  other 
principle  consists  in  affirming  the  things 
of  doctrine  drawn  from  the  Word,  or  in 
thinking  and  believing  in  oneself  that 
these  things  are  true,  because  the  Lord 
has  spoken  them ;  this  principle  leads  to 
all  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  may  be 
called  the  affirmative  principle.  They  who 
think  from  a  negative  principle,  the  more 
they  consult  the  things  of  reason,  of 
science  and  of  philosophy,  do  but  the 
more  plunge  themselves  into  darkness, 
till  at  length  they  come  to  deny  all 
things ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  because  no 
one  from  lower  things  can  comprehend 
higher,  nor,  consequently,  spiritual  and 
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heaTeolj,  and  still  leas  diriDe  things,  be- 
caase  thej  transcend  all  nnderstanding; 
moreover,  all  things  are  in  this  case  im- 
bued with  negative  things  from  the  ruling 
principle.  But  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  think  from  an  affirmative  principle, 
may  be  confirmed  by  all  things  whatsoever 
of  reason,  of  science,  nay,  by  those  of 
philosophy  ;  for  all  these  things  serve  them 
as  corroborations,  and  afford  them  a  fuller 
idea  of  the  subject.'^  {Arcana  Calesiiay 
25d8.) 

The  distinction  between  affirmative  and 
negative  philosophy  is  further  discussed  in 
the  following  passages : 

7.  *^  Philosophy,  such  as  it  is  at  present 
in  human  minds,  destroys  all  faith,  but 
philosophy  in  itself,  which  is  true  philoso- 
phy, agrees  with  the  things  in  the  Divine 
Word ;  just  as  external  things  agree  with 
internal  things,  or  nature  with  heaven,  for 
nature  is  so  constituted  that  there  is  a 
complete  concordance  or  harmony.  The 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ought  to  be 
of  such  nature  that  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things  may  be  seen  from  it;  and  such  a 
philosophy  is  possible,  because  such  is  the 
nature  of  philosophy  in  itself. 

'^  When  there  is  such  a  philosophy,  then 
there  is  acquired  by  means  of  it  an  intel- 
lectual faith,  to  which  the  human  mind 
may  have  recourse  when  there  arise  doubts 
about  the  things  to  be  believed.  But  if 
the  mind  has  recourse  to  it  at  the  present 
time,  then  faith  is  at  once  destroyed,  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  expels  faith,  and  thus 
extinguishes  the  light  of  truth  and  induces 
darkness ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the 
mind  can  no  longer  be  illustrated  except 
by  a  miracle,  vis. :  when  a  different  state 
ia  induced  upon  the  mind,  which  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  misfortunes,  sickness, 
and  thus  by  anxieties,  and  finally  by  what 
are  called  pangs  of  conscience;  conse- 
quently, by  an  indefinite  variety  of  modes 
adapted  to  the  state  of  eaeh  one's  mind. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  much 
more  difficult  with  sudh  as  are  imbued  with 
ophy  of  the  present  day  than 
ire  simple  ones.''  {Adversaria, 
4.) 
rery  evident^  indeed,  that  phil- 


osophy, such  as  it  is  in  itself,  can  never bs 
opposed  to  the  things  in  the  Divine  Word, 
for  natural  and  heavenly  things  af^^ee;  as 
in  man,  his  natural  and  his  spiritual  nature 
agree  when  he  is  a  true  man,  for  nature  is 
formed  by  the  Supreme  Creator,  so  that  it 
is  perfectly  obedient  to  spiritual  things; 
the  world  itself,  with  its  nature,  being 
created  for  this  very  purpose,  that  it  might 
yield  obedience  to  the  things  ordered  by 
heaven,  just  as  the  body  of  man,  with  its 
nature,  is  so  constituted  that  it  may  obey 
the  spiritual  mind  in  everything  it  intends 
and  embraces  as  an  end ;  so  that  in  nature 
there  may  be  effects,  but  in  heaven  causes 
and  beginnings,  as  is  the  case  in  the  human 
body. 

"Philosophy  or  human  erudition  judges 
and  concludes  spiritual  from  natvral  things; 
and  as  the  natural  man,  since  the  fall,  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spiritual  man,  and  to  fight  eontinually 
against  it,  therefore  the  philosophy  which 
is  drawn  from  the  rational  mind  of  such  a 
man  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  destroys 
tho  things  derived  from  the  Divine  Word. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  so  much  philosophy 
itself,  regarded  in  itself,  which  is  at  fault, 
but  the  human  mind  which  has  become 
such  since  the  fall,  and  from  which  mind 
philosophy  is  drawn."  {Adversaria,  vol.  i., 
n.  911.) 

Concerning  the  origin  of  philosophy  from 
the  human  mind,  Swedenborg  makes  the 
following  statement  in  his  Animal  King- 
dom f  vol.  ii.,  p.  356  : 

9.  ^'It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
rational  mind  of  man  is  in  its  very  nature 
philosophical,  and  has  the  ability  to  arrange 
and  distribute  ideas  in  an  analytic  form, 
and  to  revolve  and  sum  them  up  so  as  to 
form  a  certain  conclusion ;  for  all  our  phil- 
osophy and  logic  is  derived  from  no  other 
fountain  or  collected  from  no  other  streams 
than  from  the  operations  of  the  rational 
mind,  which  not  only  herald  with  their 
light,  but  even  instruct  us,  their  subjects, 
in  the  matter,  of  philosophy  and  the  man- 
ner of  philosophiaing,  which  shows  that 
we  cherish  and  possess  in  ourselves  the 
very  master  of  philosophy,  to  whose  ut- 
terances the  most  learned  among  us  must 
listen  in  humble  dependence ;  and  so  much 
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i«  this  the  case,  that  the  philosopher  may 
derive  innamerable  materials  deeerring  to 
be  inserted  ia  his  eode  from  the  common 
herd  of  the  unlearned.  The  boy  and  the 
youth  in  their  simple  speech  sometimes 
run  through  more  axioms  of  philosophy 
and  logic,  through  more  categories  and 
series  of  consequences,  than  the  prince  of 
philosophers  can  distinctly  set  forth  in  his 
pages.  Each  copula  or  connection  of 
words  contains  some  philosophical  princi- 
ple, much  more  an  entire  oration,  as  every 
one  may  perceive  if  he  will  only  bestow  a 
little  attention  upon  particular  cases.  The 
mind  does  not  derive  these  predicates  from 
its  body,  but  from  a  higher  essence,  in 
which  the  above  faculty  is  innate — in  fact, 
from  the  soul,  which  lives  immediately 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Superior  Mind. 
Philosophy  is  a  kind  of  anatomy  of  the 
human  mind;  for  as  we  are  ignorant  of 
what  lies  hidden  in  the  body,  and  of  how 
the  organic  fabrics  act  upon  each  other, 
until  the  viscera  are  opened  and  examined, 
so,  also,  without  InveBtigation  we  are  ig- 
norant of  what  lies  hidden  in  the  mind. 
The  grand  philosopher  is  he  who  scrutinises 
these  subjects  with  the  greatest  depth  and 
distinctness.^' 

Let  Vii  see  what  further  conditions  Swe- 
denborg  lays  down  to  the  philosopher  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  evolve  a  true  system 
of  philosophy: 

10.  '^  No  man  seems  to  have  been  capable 
of  arriving  at  true  philosophy  since  the 
age  of  that  first  of  mortals,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
integrity,  that  is  to  say,  who  was  formed 
and  made  according  to  all  the  art,  image 
and  connection  of  the  world  before  the 
existence  of  vice.  All  who  are  governed 
by  a  right  mind  aspire  after,  nay,  are  in- 
tensely desirous  of  arriving  at,  the  same 
degree  of  wisdom,  as  at  something  which 
we  have  lost ;  but  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
succeed,  none  but  the  true  philosopher  can 
see.  He  who  is  only  in  part  a  philosopher, 
or  who  wishes  to  be  reputed  one,  may  sup- 
pose himself  to  have  arrived  at  the  goal, 
and  even  to  have  proceeded  beyond  itj 
while  his  fancied  wisdom  is  after  all  a 
mere  hallucination.  The  reason  why  a 
man  in  a  state  of  integrity  was  made  a 


complete  philosopher,  was  that  he  might 
better  know  how  to  venerate  the  Deity, 
the  Origin  of  all  things,  that  Being  who  is 
all  in  all ;  for  without  the  utmost  devotion 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  no  one  can  be  a 
complete  and  truly  learned  philosopher. 
True  philosophy  and  contempt  for  the 
Deity  are  two  opposites.  Veneration  for 
the  Infinite  Being  can  never  be  separated 
from  philosophy,  for  he  who  fancies  him- 
self wise  whilst  his  wisdom  does  not  teach 
him  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  and  Infinite 
Being,  that  is,  he  who  thinks  he  can  possess 
any  wisdom  without  a  knowledge  and  ven- 
eration of  the  Deity,  has  not  even  a  par- 
ticle of  wisdom.  The  philosopher  sees, 
indeed,  that  God  governs  His  creation  by 
rules  and  mechanical  laws,  and  that  the 
soul  governs  the  body  in  a  similar  manner. 
He  may  even  know  what  those  rules  and 
mechanical  laws  are ;  but  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  that  Infinite  Being  from  whom,  as 
from  their  fountain,  all  things  in  the  world 
derive  their  existence  and  subsistence — to 
know,  I  say,  the  nature  of  that  Supreme 
Intelligence,  with  its  infinite  arcana — this 
is  an  attainment  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
limited  capacity.  When,  therefore,  the 
philosopher  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  bis 
studies,  even  supposing  him  to  have  ac- 
quired so  complete  a  knowledge  of  all 
mundane  things  that  nothing  more  remains 
for  him  to  learn,  he  must  there  stop,  for  he 
can  never  know  the  nature  of  the  Infinite 
Being,  of  His  Supreme  Intelligence,  Su- 
preme Providence,  Supreme  Love,  Supreme 
Justice,  and  other  infinite  attributes.  He 
will  therefore  acknowledge  that  in  respect 
to  this  supremely  intelligent  and  wise 
Being,  his  knowledge  is  nothing.  He  will 
hence  most  profoundly  venerate  Him  with 
the  utmost  devotion  of  soul,  so  that  at  the 
mere  thought  of  Him  his  whole  frame,  or 
membranous  and  sensitive  system,  will 
awfully  yet  sweetly  tremble,  from  the  in- 
most to  the  outermost  principles  of  his 
being."  (Principiay  vol.  i.,  £ng.  edition, 
pp.  34,  35.) 

The  first  requisite  of  a  true  philosopher, 
according  to  Swede nborg,  is,  therefore,  to 
be  a  sincere  worshiper  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  he  must  be  deeply  Conscious  that  no 
man  from  his  own  power  is  able  to  fathom 
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Eia  depths.  This  is  expressed  in  eren 
stronger  terms  in  the  following  passage : 

11.  "  If  the  soul,  which  is  within  nature 
and  below  the  first  sabstanse  of  the  world, 
is  of  infinite  intuition,  what  must  be  the 
ease  with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  abore 
nature,  and  whose  essence  is  life  and  wis* 
dom?  •  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Him  as 
limited  and  within  the  nniyerse,  for  ne- 
cessity dictates  that  He  is  that  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  assigned — in  other  words, 
that  He  is  infinite*  But,  since  in  this 
Divine  Abyss  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
eternal,  infinite,  holy,  away  and  away  I  we 
exclaim,  with  reason  and  philosophy  which, 
long  before  they  arriye  at  the  verge  of  this 
fathomless  deep,  fail  and  are  forced  into 
silence  from  the  inability  of  language. 
They,  then,  who  by  the  guidance  of  mental 
philosophy  dare  to  attempt  this  abyss,  be- 
come the  devoted  Tiotims  of  their  rashness. 
They  return,  as  it  were,  paralyzed  and 
faltering,  like  persons  who  have  looked 
over  sheer  precipices  into  the  vast  pro- 
found, or  else  blinded,  like  those  who  have 
gazed  upon  the  sun ;  and  ever  after,  as  I 
have  often  deplored,  some  spot  or  shadow 
fiits  before  the  eye  of  their  reason,  which 
at  all  times  is  dull  enough  of  itself,  so  that 
they  are  blind  in  broad  daylight,  and  live 
at  the  mercy  of  their  own  phantasies,  a 
just  punishment  for  their  presumption.  If 
an  expression  must  be  used  to  signify  this 
Almighty  Being,  there  is  no  other  than  the 
word  <  Jehovah,'  the  I  AM  and  the  I  CAN, 
yet  understood  in  Himself  and  above  all 
nature;  but  if  expressed  within  nature.  He 
is  called  God,  and  omnipresence,  om- 
niscience, and  omnipotence,  are  attributed 
to  Him,  although  the  mind  cannot  define 
these  attributes,  except  from  the  finite 
sphere  and  the  all  thereof,  so  that  it  gains 
no  idea  of  the  infinite.  This  very  I  AM, 
or  esse,  is  life,  the  life  is  wisdom,  the  wis- 
dom is  all  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  that  the 
esse  may  be  the  first  and  last  end,  for  the 
sake  of  which,  or  for  which,  every  finite  in 
the  universe  exists.''  {Economy  of  the  An^ 
imal  Kingdom  f  vol.  i.,  p.  238,  Eng.  edition.) 

According  to  Swedenborg,  the  faculty  of 
becoming  a  philosopher  is  not  possessed  by 
every  one,  but  philosophers  are  bom,  like 
poets  and  musicians.    This  he  teaches  in 


the  following  passage,  where  he  givea  mm. 
additional  picture  of  the  true  philosopher  t 
12.  <<To  find  out  the  eanses  of  things 
from  the  study  of  given  phenoaoBa^  oer- 
tainly  requires  a  talent  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  is  not  every  one  that  can  confine  hi« 
attention  to  one  thing,  and  evolve  with 
distinctness  all  that  lies  in  it;  it  ia  no4 
every  one  that  can  think  profoundly,  or,  as 
Cicero  says,  'that  can  cast  «p  all  his  res- 
sons,  and  state  the  sum  of  his  thoaghtSy' 
or,  as  in  another  place,  'that  can  r«oaU  the 
mind  from  the  senses,  fix  upon  tk«  real 
truth  in  everything,  and  see  and  oombine 
with  exactness  the  reasons  that  led  to  hto 
conclusions.'  This  is  a  peculiar  endow- 
ment, into  which  the  brain  must  be  initia- 
ted from  its  very  rudiments,  and  which 
must  afterwards,  by  a  gradual  prooe«e,  bo 
made  to  acquire  permanence  by  means  of 
habit  and  cultivation.  It  is  a  oonsmoD 
remark,  that  poets,  musiotans,  singersy 
painters,  architects,  and  sculptors,  are  born 
such ;  and  we  know  that  every  species  of 
animal  is  born  with  that  peculiar  character 
which  distinguishes  it  so  completely  from 
every  other  species.  We  see  that  8<nno 
men  come  into  the  world  as  prodigies,  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  powers  of  m^BBaorT, 
others  with  an  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
whole  faculty,  amounting  to  a  peealiar 
strength  of  imagination  and  intuitive  per- 
ception, by  virtue  of  which  no  sooner  do 
they  set  the  animal  mind  in  moiion  oa  mny 
subject,  than  they  excite  the  rationality  of 
the  corresponding  rational  mind,  thej  ar^ 
range  their  philosophical  topios  iato  a 
Suitable  form,  and  afterwards  engage  in 
thought  till  they  see  dearly  whether  tbetr 
opinions  are  consonant  with  the  deeiaione 
of  a  sound  judgment,  when,  if  any  elenent 
of  an  obscure  character  embarrasses  the 
subject,  by  a  happy  gift  of  natsre,  they 
separate  the  obscure  from  the  dear,  and  in 
its  place  insert  some  other  dement  more 
conformable  to  the  general  idea,  so  as  to 
make  all  the  parts  aptly  cohere.  With 
a  natural  facility,  they  distribots  their 
thoughts  into  classes,  and  separate  mixed 
topios  into  appropriate  divisions,  and  skil- 
fully subordinate  series  thus  perspicuoaslj 
divided,  one  under  the  other ;  that  is,  the 
particular  under  the  general,  and  the  ges- 
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end  «nder  the  aniTersal*  Thus  are  they 
noTer  oTerwhelmed  Pj  the  multiplicity  of 
things,  but  oontinaally  enlightened  more 
and  more,  and,  by  the  help  of  arrangement 
and  general  notions,  recall  to  mind,  when- 
ever they  please,  sach  parts  of  the  subject 
as  had  become  effaced  from  their  notice, 
and  unfold  such  as  are  complicated  or 
perplexed* 

^*  Those  who  are  born  with  this  f elici^ 
of  talent,  and  afterwards  proceed  in  due 
order  to  its  development,  the  more  pro- 
foundly they  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
science,  the  less  do  they  trust  to  their  im- 
agination, and  the  more  cautious  are  they 
not  to  extend  their  reasoning  beyond  the 
strict  limit  justified  by  facts;  or,  if  they 
indulge  in  conjecture  at  all,  they  treat  it 
as  mere  surmise  and  hypothesis  until  ex- 
perience bespeaks  its  correctness.  They 
avoid  as  a  hydra  any  premature  attachment 
to,  or  implicit  credence  in,  opinions,  un- 
less there  are  circumstances  duly  to  sup- 
port them*  Even  if  they  retain  them  in 
their  memory,  they  do  not  admit  them  as 
links  in  any  chain  of  reasoning,  but,  while 
conducting  their  argument,  in  a  manner 
banish  them  from  thought,  and  keep  the 
attention  fixed  on  data  and  facts  alone. 
The  fictitious  depresses  them,  the  obscure 
pains  them,  but  they  are  exhilarated  by 
the  truth ;  i^nd  in  the  presence  of  every- 
thing that  is  clear,  they  too  are  clear  or 
serene.  When,  after  a  long  course  of  rea- 
soning, they  make  a  discovery  of  the  truth, 
straightway  there  is  a  certain  cheering 
light,  and  joyful  confirmatory  brightness, 
that  plays  around  the  sphere  of  their  mind, 
and  a  kind  of  mysterious  radiation — ^I  know 
not  whence  it  proceeds— that  darts  through 
some  sacred  temple  in  the  brain.  Thus,  a 
sort  of  rational  instinct  displays  itself,  and 
in  a  manner  gives  notice  that  the  soul  is 
called  into  a  state  of  more  inward  commu- 
nion, and  has  returned  at  that  moment  into 
the  golden  age  of  its  intellectual  perfec- 
tions. The  mind  that  has  known  this 
pleasure — ^for  no  desire  attaches  to  the 
unknown — is  carried  away  wholly  in  pur- 
suit of  it,  and  in  the  kindling  flame  of  its 
love  despisesi  in  comparison  as  external 
pastimes,  all  merely  corporeal  pleasures, 
and  although  it  recognises  them  as  means 


for  exciting  the  animal  mind  and  the  purer 
blood,  it  on  no  account  follows  them  as 
ends.  Persons  of  this  cast  consider  the 
arts  and  sciences  only  as  aids  to  wisdom, 
and  learn  them  as  helps  to  its  attainment, 
not  that  they  may  be  reputed  wise  for 
possessing  them.  They  modestly  restrain 
all  tendency  to  inflated  ideas  of  themseWes, 
knowing  that  the  sciences  are  an  ocean,  of 
which  they  can  catch  but  a  few  drops.  They 
look  on  no  one  with  a  scornful  brow  or  a 
supercilious  air,  nor  arrogate  any  praise  to 
themselves.  They  ascribe  all  to  the  Deity, 
and  regard  Him  as  the  source  from  whom 
all  true  wisdom  descends.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  His  glory,  they  place  the  end  and 
object  of  their  own.         ^        •        • 

13.  '<  As  the  natural  gift  we  have  men- 
tioned— or  the  faculty  by  which  the  under- 
standing sees  acutely  and  distinctly  into 
the  series  of  things — is  to  be  perfected  by 
the  use  of  means,  so,  even  where  this  fac- 
ulty is  by  nature  excellent,  there  are  many 
things  that  retard  its  advanpement,  dimin- 
ish its  energy,  and  enfeeble  its  efforts. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  desires  of  the 
animal  mind  and  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
which  render  the  rational  mind,  when  too 
compliant  to  them,  unable  any  longer  to 
pursue  its  high  investigations,  for  then  it 
is,  as  it  were,  in  bonds,  and  forced  to  go 
wherever  lust  will  have  it.  This  faculty  is 
impaired  and  destroyed  also  by  the  cares 
and  anxieties  arising  from  domestic  cir- 
cumstances and  the  consideration  of  world- 
ly prospects,  for  these  determine  the  mind 
to  low  and  outward  things,  and  never  raise 
it  to  the  high  and  inward.  Nothing  super- 
induces more  darkness  on  the  human  mind 
than  the  interference  of  its  own  fancied 
providence  in  matters  that  properly  belong 
to  the  Divine  Providence. 

''This  faculty,  however,  is  chiefly  im- 
paired by  the  thirst  for  glory  and  the  love 
of  self.  I  know  not  what  darkness  over- 
spreads the  rational  faculties  when  the 
taind  begins  to  swell  with  pride,  or  when 
our  intuition  of  objects  calls  up  in  the 
objects  themselves  the  image  and  glory  of 
our  own  selfhood.  It  is  like  pourii^g  a 
liquor  upon  some  exquisite  wine,  which 
throws  it  into  a  froth,  sullies  its  purity, 
and  clouds  its  translucence.    It  is  as  if  the 
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animal  spirits  were  stirred  into  waves,  and 
a  tempest  drove  the  grosser  blood  into  in- 
surgent motion 9  by  which  the  organs  of 
internal  sensation  or  perception  becoming 
swollen,  the  powers  of  thought  are  dulled, 
and  the  whole  scene  of  action  in  their 
theatre  changed.  In  those  who  experience 
these  disorderly  states,  the  rational  faculty 
is  crippled  and  brought  to  a  standstill^  or 
rather  its  movements  become  retrograde 
instead  of  progressiye,  A  limit  is  put  to 
its  operations,  which  its  possessor  imagines 
to  be  the  limit  of  all  human  oftpacity  be- 
cause he  himself  is  unable  to  overstep  it. 
He  sees  little  or  nothing  in  the  most  studied 
researches  of  others,  but  everything— oh! 
how  vain-glorious — in  his  own;  nor  can 
he  return  to  correct  conceptions  until  his 
elated  thoughts  have  subsided  to  their 
proper  level.  'There  are  many,'  says 
Seneca,  'who  might  have  attained  to 
wisdom,  had  they  not  fancied  they  had 
attained  it  already.'  The  Muses  love  a 
tranquil  mind,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
humility,  a  contempt  of  self,  and  a  sim- 
ple love  of  the  truth,  that  can  prevent 
or  remedy*  the  evils  wo  have  described.'' 
{Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  i., 
pp.  8-12.) 

In  conclusion,  I  propose  to  give,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Sweden- 
borg treats  speculative  subjects,  a  portion 
of  his  argument  concerning  the  Infinite. 
This  is  taken  from  his.work  entitled, ''  Out' 
lines  of  a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the 
Infinite^  and^  the  Final  Cause  of  Crea" 
tion'*: 

14.  ''The  more  deeply  human  wisdom 
commits  itself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
divine  or  infinite  essence,  the  more  deeply 
it  is  involved  in  a  labyrinth.  For  example, 
let  Thb  Infinitx  be  the  difficulty  that  the 
philosopher  is  impatient  to  solve.  As  soon 
as  he  arrives  at  the  point  where  he  begins 
to  enquire  into  the  qualities  of  the  infinite, 
he  at  once  whets  his  mind,  consults  all  the 
oracles  of  reason,  and  collects  a  thousand 
arguments  from  whatever  particulars  are 
fixed  scientifically  in  his  memory.  These 
arguments,  however,  be  it  observed,  are 
taken  in  the  first  instance  from  the  finite 
sphere,  for  in  consulting  the  oracle  of  rea- 
son, they  can  come  from  no  other  source. 


Besides,  fAs  reasoning  mind  knows  none 
other  than  the  finite,  consequently  can  pro- 
duce none  otherj  for  it  is  informed  and 
developed  by  finite  things  and  throagh 
finite  senses,  and  seeks  the  unknown  by  the 
analysis  of  the  known;  and,  moreover, 
being  finite  itself,  none  but  finite  things  can 
be  known  to  it>  In  the  first  place,  there- 
fore,  the  philosopher  institutes  a  compari- 
son of  a  general  kind  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  or  between  a  living,  intel- 
ligent, and  active  finite,  and  a  living,  in- 
telligent, and  active  infinite.  Bat  ratioDiI 
philosophy  at  last  rejoins,  that  no  oompari- 
son  or  relation  can  subsist  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite ;  that  if  the  philoso- 
pher must  enquire,  by  relation  and  propor- 
tion, into  the  essence  of  the  infinite  from 
the  essence  of  the  finite,  the  infinite  will 
necessarily  appear  null  in  relation  to  the 
finite,  or  else  the  finite  null  in  relation  to 
the  infinite;  for  the  infinitely  small  be- 
comes proportionately  as  nothing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  greatest  or  least  finite,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  or  least  finite  beconei 
nothing  relatively  to  the  infinitely  great. 
Whence,  if  we  postulate  either  the  infinite 
or  the  finite,  the  other  perishes  in  the  com- 
parison,   (p.  7.) 

15.  "  The  human  mind,  however,  doe« 
not  rest  satisfied  with  even  the  above  an- 
swer, but  in  the  course  of  its  enquiries 
into  things  descends  to  one  detail  after 
another,  and  distinctly  proposes  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  scrutinising,  in  the  first 
place,  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  subject. 
As  yet,  indeed,  it  does  not  tborougblj 
doubt,  neither  deny  or  reject,  nor  jec 
affirm,  but  cherishes  the  hope  of  still  solv- 
ing the  question  so  long  as  anything  what- 
ever remains  untried.  It  therefore  now 
goes  into  details  for  the  enquiry,  to  enable 
it  the  better  to  see  whether  what  at  first 
appears  impenetrable  and  inexplicable,  maj 
not  somewhere  or  somehow  be  explained; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  directs  its  attention 
to  magnitude,  space,  extension^  form,  or  to 
quantity  and  quality,  or  other  similar  geo- 
metrical conditions*  And  as  it  knows  that 
there  is  an  infinite  in  the  least  sphere,  and 
an  infinite  in  the  greatest,  so  it  oompares 
the  substances,  quantities  or  qualities  of 
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the  finite  with  the  infinite,  and  in  th^  first 
instance  probably  supposes — ^for  the  sup- 
position is  extremely  natural — that  God  is 
the  least  or  simple  element  of  quantity  and 
•pace,  and  likewise  the  greatest.  Yet,  as 
the  reasoning  goes  deeper^  the  inference 
comes  that  if  God  be  the  least,  then  He 
cannot  be  infinite,  for  the  least  or  minimum 
of  quantity  or  quality  still  retains  some- 
what of  the  finite,  according  to  which  God 
is  not  infinite;  and  so  the  mind  plunges 
deeper  into  the  knotty  labyrinth,  and  can 
hardly  emerge  from  it  again.  For  what  is 
that  minimum  which  is  infinitely  little? 
What  is  the  infinitely  little,  or  the  infinitely 
least?  Such  an  entity  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  escape  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  quantity  infinitely  small. 
All  q\iantity  must  be  either  finitely  least, 
or  it  must  be  a  simple  of  some  kind,  or  the 
subject  must  be  infinite  without  predication 
of  quantity,  magnitude,  space,  extension, 
form,  quality,  or  smallness.  Furthermore, 
as  there  can  be  no  proportion  between  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  there  is  therefore 
the  same  between  the  least  finite  and  the 
infinite  as  between  the  greatest  finite  and 
the  infinite.  The  difference  between  the 
two  finites,  or  between  the  greatest  and  the 
least  of  nature,  is  itself  finite,  and  there- 
fore makes  nothing  relatively  to  the  in- 
finite; so  that  no  possible  ratio  exists. 
Here,  then,  the  mind  is  again  at  fault,  and 
this  time  is  deeper  plunged  than  ever  in 
the  formidable  mase,    (p.  8.) 

16.  ^^As,  then,  the  infinite  is  not  the  least 
of  sttbstantials,  the  least  of  extension,  the 
least  of  quantity,  or  the  least  of  form — 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  the  least  of  geometri- 
cal entities — the  human  mind  goes  on- 
wards, tarns  oyer  the  subject  in  every  way, 
and  asks  whether  the  infinite  may  not  be 
the  pure  and  least  actuality ;  at  once  the 
least  and  the  greatest  in  motion,  in  celerity, 
io  motive  force ;  in  short,  whether  it  may 
not  be  at  once  the  least  and  the  greatest 
of  mechanical  entities  ?  The  m ind  is  aware 
that  no  finite  can  exist  without  a  cause ; 
that  nothing  can  result  or  happen  from 
causes  without  a  mode ;  that  modification 
can  never  take  place  without  a  change  or 
variation  of  limits,  either  of  those  of  the 
parts  or  the  whole ;  that  nothing  can  ex- 


perience  such  variation  of  limits,  or  of  the 
parts  and  the  whole,  without  motion  ;  that 
motion  cannot  exist  without  a  substance 
thiit  is  moved ;  and  that  no  substance  can 
undergo  motion  without  assuming  refer- 
ence to  degrees  and  moments,  which  give 
birth  to  succession  in  celerity,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  in  time,  and  hence  to  mo- 
tive powers  in  mechanics.  As,  then,  motion 
or  mode  supposes  the  finite  and  substantial, 
or  as  the  mechanical  always  immediately 
supposes  the  geometrical,  and  as  the  in- 
finite cannot  admit  of  modification,  the 
mind  concludes  again  that  the  infinite  can- 
not be  the  greatest  mechanical  entity  in 
the  sphere  of  leasts,  more  especially  as  it 
is  not  the  least  geometrical  entity,  the 
former  being  a  causate  and  effect,  while 
the  cause  and  efficient  lies  in  the  latter. 
(p.  9.) 

17.  "Still,  however,  the  mind  is  dissat- 
isfied and  perplexed,  and  to  enable  it  to 
investigate  the  essence  of  its  infinite  and 
its  divinity,  it  passes  analytically  from 
geometrical  and  mechanical  grounds  to  a 
something  analogous  to  the  geometrical  or 
mechanical ;  to  something  conceived  as 
pure;  to  an  entity  that  is  not  finite,  that  is 
indivisible,  not  extended,  not  consisting  of 
parts,  and  therefore  neither  formal  nor 
modified — in  a  word,  to  the  pure  simple. 
And  in  this  it  recognizes  a  kind  of  primi- 
tive causant  and  agent  preceding  the  state 
in  which  finites  can  exist  from  it,  and  finite 
existences  subsist.  For  extended  entities 
must  originate  and  subsist  ultimately  from 
non-extended;  entities  possessing  magni- 
tude, dimension,  space,  and  form,  must 
come  from  entities  destitute  of  these  cate- 
gories; limited  beings  from  non-limited; 
geometrical  entities  from  geometrical  points 
— in  a  word,  all  compounds  from  relative 
simples,  and  these  latter  from  positive  or 
pure  simples.  But  if  the  pure  simple  be 
the  primitive,  from  which  compounds  could 
exist  by  succession,  as  the  limited  exists 
from  the  unlimited,  the  extended  from  tl\jB 
non-extended,  the  geometrical  from  geo*- 
metrical  points,  or  as  numbers  from  simple 
units,  still  they  could  not  have  existed 
without  a  mode,  or  some  analogue  of  a 
modCj  nor  without  reference  to  some  sort 
of  limit  in  the  simple^  although  it  may  be 
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only  a  single  limit,  the  simple  therefore 
being  not  finite ;  for  the  finite  mast  consist 
at  least  of  two  terms ,  or  of  two  ends,  and 
therefore  mjist  originate  out  of  the  multi- 
plication of  simples  in  a  simple  mode  or 
analogue  of  a  mode.  The  result  is,  that 
still  the  mind  does  not  see  that  it  has  ap- 
proached the  essence  of  the  infinite,  because 
the  infinite  is  devoid  of  all  parts,  terms, 
and  modes,  and,  moreoTer,  involves  nothing 
that  can  be  said  to  resemble  geometrical 
and  mechanical  entities,    (p.  9.) 

18.  **  Still  finding  himself  here  entangled 
in  an  inextricable  difficulty,  the  philoso- 
pher turns  to  other  sides  of  the  question, 
and  considers  whether  Qod  be  infinite  or 
not,  or,  whether  there  be  any  infinity  in 
respect  of  time,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  whether  there  be  any  eternity 
or  not.  Generally  speaking,  the  conclusion 
is  that  there  is  nothing  but  has  had  an 
origin.  When  anything  is  presented  as 
existing,  there  must  be  a  commencement, 
time  and  source  from  which  it  began  to 
exist.  No  entity  or  actuality  can  possibly 
be  without  having  an  origin,  if  not  within 
myriads  of  years,  at  least  within  myriads 
of  myriads;  or  if  not  within  these,  the 
mind  only  multiplies  and  multiplies  again 
innumerable  myriads  by  innumerable  other 
myriads,  until  it  supposes  that  it  hits  the 
origin  by  this  process.  Now,  therefore,  it 
occurs  to  the  philosopher  that  there  was  a 
time  when  God  took  His  rise,  according  to 
which  He  cannot  be  eternal.  Yet  He  is 
styled  eternal,  and  eternity  is  time  without 
end,  or  is,  in  respect  of  time,  the  infinite 
we  seek ;  and  time  itself  is  no  more  than  a 
peculiar  relation  to  modes  proceeding  from 
finite  and  substantial  beings,  like  celerity 
in  motion,  namely,  its  successiveness,  and 
denotes  only  the  degrees  and  moments 
thereof,  and  thus  is  like  to,  and  almost 
identical  with,  celerity,  and  consequently 
is  mechanical,  and  therefore  similar  to  the 
geometrical ;  for  where  there  is  no  substance 
there  is  no  celerity,  and  where  there  is  no 
celerity  there  is  no  time.  Pondering  these 
considerations,  the  mind  doubts  and  hesi- 
tates respecting  the  existence  of  eternity, 
and  whether  there  is  aught  from  eternity, 
aught  that  has  never  at  any  time  had  an 
origin,  however  far  back  such  origin  might 


be  in  multiplied  series  of  myriads  of  years- 
It  falls  then  again  into  precisely  the  same 
difficulty,  and  stumbles  over  this  identical 
and  inexplicable  first  question,  particalarly 
as  quantity,  space,  motion,  time,  and  all 
things,  conspire  and  consent  natarallj  and 
rationally  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  in- 
finity in  any  of  them.    (p.  10.) 

19.  ^^  If  the  philosopher  be  determined  of 
purpose,  he  does  not  cut  the  knot  or  reject 
the  difficulty  until  he  has  wandered  over 
the  whole  of  rational  philosophy,  both  io 
general  and  in  particular,  and  at  oqe  time 
diffused,  at  another  oonoentrated,  his  at- 
tention, and  divided  and  again  divided, 
and  multiplied  by  degrees  and  powers,  and 
gone  from  one  deep  part  of  the  question  to 
another,  and  this  repeatedly,  and  until  h« 
finds  that  although  in  his  oalcnlos  he  can 
apparently  approach  the  indefiniief  yet  thai 
nevertheless  he  is  coming  no  nearer  to  the 
infinite,  or  to  anything  like  it,  or  to  any- 
thing without  end.  At  last,  when  he  8ee« 
all  these  impenetrable  mases,  when  be  hu 
had  such  repeated  experience  of  their  diffi- 
culties, and  has  found  that  they  all  combine 
to  form  one  and  the  same  unfathomable 
problem,  vii.,  this :  that  by  all  the  reasoni 
of  the  case,  no  infinite  can  possibly  exist, 
because  it  does  not  exist  for  any  rational, 
natural,  or  geometrical  analysis — after  this 
result,  he  secretly  concludes  that  the  divine 
essence  is  probably  not  infinite,  but  indefi- 
nite, and  the  least  and  the  greatest  in  all 
things ;  and  as  he  sees  in  the  greatest,  too, 
a  natural  and  geometrical  condition,  or  an 
analogue  of  the  least  in  quantity,  space, 
and  time,  he  guesses  that  the  Divine  is  the 
prime  being  of  nature,  and  consequentlj 
that  nature  and  God  are  in  a  manner  one 
and  the  same.  And  thus  occasionally  the 
philosopher  may  at  length,  by  his  owo 
imperfect  investigations  and  analysis,  be- 
come a  worshiper,  not  of  God,  bat  of  na- 
ture.       •        •        •        (p.  11.) 

20.  '^  For  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  ooi 
enquiry,  let  us  accept  the  very  conolusioo 
with  which  reason  presents  us,  via.:  that 
naturally,  or  in  nature,  the  infinite  is  im- 
possible; that  that  which  is  the  first  or 
least  of  things  is  a  natural  something,  or 
similar  to  a  natural,  the  infinite  being  a« 
nothing  in  proportion*    Granting,  then,  a 
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first  or  least  natural  something,  or  any 
SDalogne  thereof,  the  question  occurs: 
Wbknci,  and  bt  yirtits  or  what  causb, 
could  such  an  entity  exist  ?  This  of  itself 
incites  our  reason  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
its  cause.  If  we  suppose  that  it  existed 
from  itself,  or  was  its  own  cause,  we  at 
once  have  a  consequence  which  is  flatly 
repugnant  to  reason.  If  it  be  finite,  if 
Datura] .  or  if  similar  to  a  finite  or  natural, 
that  which  is  finite  in  it,  or  which  is  natural, 
or  analogous  to  natural,  must  have  a  cause 
or  origin.  If  it  admits  in  it  aught  that  is 
similar  to  the  finite,  whence  comes  this 
similar  ?  How  can  it  admit  anything  in  it 
without  a  cause?  Thus  the  philosopher 
straightway  sees  that  his  mind  is  toiled 
anew  in  the  old  difficulty,  and  he  finds  that 
he  now  doubts  what  he  had  before  con- 
cluded on  the  ground  of  his  own  reason 
respecting  the  origin  of  nature;  for  he 
wishes,  at  all  eyents,  to  give  a  competent 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  source  and 
cause  whereby  this  first  natural  could  exist, 
and  exist  in  the  manner  that  it  does.  Rea- 
son dictates  clearly  that  it  could  not  origi- 
nate itself,  because  it  is  finite,  or  similar 
to  finite,  and  must  in  the  first  instance  be 
finited,  or  made  similar' to  the  finite.  The 
philosopher,  therefore,  now  revoWes  in  his 
mind  whether  it  can  exist  from  itself.  He 
affirms,  denies,  doubts ;  he  sees  that  it  can- 
not be,  but  that  there  must  haye  been  a 
cause  for  it.  If  it  did  exist  from  itself,  it 
could  not  eyen  do  this  by  accident,  because 
one  sees  that  where  no  cause  is  present, 
neither  is  any  case  or  accident;  casualty 
itself  demands  not  a  simple  or  single,  but 
a  multiple  causation.  Furthermore,  if  the 
natural  primitiye  arose  by  accident,  and 
were  such  as  accident  could  make  it,  how 
could  all  its  deriyatiyes  and  subsequent 
issues  be  of  such  distinguished  harmony 
that  not  only  the  elements,  worlds,  and 
planets,  but  the  vast  and  beautiful  king- 
doms founded  upon  them,  should  exist  in 
an  order  and  tenor  at  once  so  stupendous 
and  so  delightful.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
could  come  by  accident;  for  if  it  did,  then 
all  the  productions  subsequent  to  it  would 
be  similar  to  the  accident,  and  destitute  of 
order — in  short,  the  supposition  of  acci- 
dent is  nnsnited  to  the  occasion.    If  we 


say  that  the  aboye  natural  did  not  indeed 
proceed  from  accident,  but  from  some- 
thing remotely  like  it,  the  same  nodusy  the 
same  inextricable  difficulty,  still  remains. 
Whxncs  this  something  ?  If  again  we  say, 
from  itself,  pray  then  whence  this  precise 
finite  with  its  distinctiye  qualities?  And 
here  the  mind  again  suggests,  that  if  finite 
it  be,  there  must  haye  been  a  time  when  it 
was  finited ;  therefore,  time  must  enter  into 
the  case,  and  origin  also.  If  it  came  from 
itself,  or  by  accident,  why  did  it  not  come 
sooner,  since  it  might  as  easily  haye  arisen 
before  as  when  I  did?  Therefore  one 
does  not  see  in  this  way  either,  how  prim- 
itive nature  could  have  existed  from  itself. 
The  end  is,  that  we  conclude  with  reason, 
as  nothing  finite,  or  similar  thereto,  can 
arise  without  a  cause,  that  primitive  nature 
had  a  cause. 

**  If,  then,  primitiye  nature  existed  from 
a  cause,  the  cause  could  npt  be  finite,  either 
in  itself,  or  in  its  origin;  for  if  it  were, 
it  also  would  desiderate  a  oausf,  to  finite 
it.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  reason, 
that  the  infinite  is  the  cause  of  the  finite, 
albeit  we  do  not  know  the  natare  or  quale 
of  the  infinite.  Thus,  though  we  are  so 
far  ignorant,  yet  we  are  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge the  infinite  as  a  cause;  and  conse- 
quently to  acknowledge  the  first  and  least 
natural  entity  as  a  causate.  Thus,  by 
the  question  of  whsnci,  of  cause,  or  of 
UNDB,  we  may  be  brought  to  a  confession 
of  the  infinite,  but  not  by  the  question  of 
QUALITY,  distinctive  nature,  or  QUALs.  *  * 
(pp.  15-17.) 

21.  **  The  infinite  is  the  cause  of  the 
finite,  which  it  could  not  be  if  it  did  not 
exist.  No  cause  can  produce  an  effect, 
unless  the  power  to  produce  lie  in  it :  but 
that  the  infinite  produced  the  primordial 
seeds  of  nature,  and  consequently  the  world, 
has  been  already  stated.  Actual  nothing 
can  furnish  us  with  no  cause  :  nothing 
comes  of  nothing.  It  follows  that  the  in- 
finite was  the  cause,  and  that  whatever  is 
in  the  cause  is  infinite.  The  circumstance 
of  all  contingencies  in  the  finite  sphere 
conspiring  so  marvellously  to  a  single  end, 
can  proceed  from  no  other  ground  than  a 
cause  involving  an  infinitely  intelligent 
being;  whence  it  follows  that  there  is  a 
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pre-eminent  being  in  the  cause,  and  an  in- 
finite intelligence  in  the  being.  •  •  • 
Thus,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  are 
infinite  things  in  the  infinite,  the  nature 
and  quality  of  which  can  never  be  con- 
ceived by  the  finite.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  beyond  our  finite  sphere  there  are 
yerily  infinities,  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  useless  to  aspire ;  and  which  in  the 
infinite  are  infinitely  many,  and  can  be 
known  to  no  one  but  the  infinite.  In  order 
that  these  may  in  some  measure  be  con- 
ceived by  the  soul  introduced  through 
faith  into  communion  with  the  infinite,  it 
has  pleased  God  to  discover  by  revelation 
much  whereby  the  mind  can  finitely  con- 
ceive and  express  him :  not,  however,  that 
finite  perceptions  or  expressions  are  sim- 
ilar or  adequate  to  him,  but  only  that  those 
made  use  of  are  not  repugnant."  (p.  57.) 
These  are  the  grounds  which  Swedenborg 
himself  takes  with  regard  to  rational  or 
speculative  philosophy.  These  grounds 
are  taken  up  by  Prof.  Tafel  in  his  phi- 
losophical works,  and  proved  by  him  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  modern  spec- 
ulative philosophy.  The  following  article 
is  a  translation  of  the  introductory  chapter 
of  his  **  Hauptwahrheiten,'^  in  which  are 
sommed  up  his  results;  by  additional  quo- 
tations from  Swedenborg  I  shall  show  that 
Prof .' Taf el's  philosophy  is  essentially  a 
philosophical  demonstration  of  the  princi- 
ples taught  by  Swedenborg. 


Where  can  I  find  Truth  and  CsRTAiNTr  ? 

"What  is  truth?  This  old,  ever  recur- 
ring question,  I  must  first  of  all  propound 
to  myself.  What  is  the  object,  what  the 
end  I  have  in  view,  when  I  am  seeking  the 
truth  ?  Do  I  not  aspire  to  an  agreement 
of  my  views  and  thoughts  with  one  another* 
and  with  objects  which  are  independent  of 
them,  and  yet  important,  and  worthy  of 
being  sought  after  ;  which  are  consequently 
not  merely  transitory  and  inane  phenomena, 
but  permanent  and  real  goods  ?  f    These 

♦  "  Whatever  is  contradictory,  is  against  the 
light  of  truth,  which  ^wi  from  Divine  Wis- 
dom."    [Divine  Looe  and  Wisdom,  n.  283.) 

t "  Truth  in  itself  is  good,  because  it  is  from 
good ;  truth  is  the  form  of  good,  i.  e.  when 
fcood  is  formed  so  as  to  be  intellectually  per- 


goods  I  wish  to  perceive  and  to  know,  to 
touch  and  seize  with  my  mind  and  under- 
standing, and  thus  to  unite  them  with  my- 
self, and  to  appropriate  them.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  view  and  to  think  what  truly  is, 

*^  But  by  my  doing  so,  this  ceases  to  be 
Being  independent  of  myself,  and  becomes 
a  thing  of  thought ;  it  assumes  my  nature, 
and  has  impressed  upon  it  my  mode  of 
viewing  and  thinking ;  it  thereby  becomes 
my  ovm  product,  and  that  which  I  grapp, 
or  imagine  to  grasp,  is  no  longer  Being  in- 
dependent of  myself,  such  as  it  is  in  itself, 
but  a  figment  of  my  own  imagination. 

*^  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to 
reach  being  itself,  such  as  it  is  in  itself ; 
it  remains  a  thing  unknown  and  unknow- 
able to  me  forever ;  and  it  thus  seems  as 
if  the  sophists  and  sceptics  of  old  were 
right,  who  declared  that  Being  in  itself 
was  unattainable,  and  the  finding  of  truth, 
consequently,  impossible.  But,  by  their 
very  act  of  denying  that  truth  can  be 
found  and  known,  they  evidently  pre-sup- 
pose  both  ;  for  they  go  through  a  process 
of  argumentation,  and  thus  pre-snppose  i 
law  of  argumentation,  or  of  conclusion, 
which  they  hold  to  be  true  and  certain, 
and  thereby  they  pfe-soppose  the  existence 
of  their  own  thought ;  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one,  provided  he  think,  i.  e.  be 
a  human  being,  to  divest  himself  utterly 
of  all  truth  and  certainty. 

*^  The  reasonings  of  the  sceptics,  there- 

ceived,  it  is  called  truth.  (^Arcana  Catkitia, 
n.  3049.) 

"  Truths  in  the  intellect  or  rational  mind 
are  analogous  to  lights  and  rays  in  ocular  vis- 
ion ;  falsities  that  have  the  appearance  of 
truth  are  analogous  to  unreal  or  phosphors: 
lights;  doubts,  to  clouds  and  shadows;  tod 
ignorance  itself  is  thick  darkness,  and  the  im- 
age of  night     (Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  i.,  p  I.) 

"  A  truth  is  never  absolutely  single  or  sim- 
ple, although  after  its  formation,  and  the  co- 
alescence of  its  parts,  it  may  appear  to  be  so: 
on  the  contrary,  a  truth  is  a  fitting  combins- 
tion  of  an  infinity  of  other  truths,  of  an  infio- 
ity  of  distinct  ideas  and  notions."     {Id.  p.  8.) 

**  One  truth  does  not  confirm  good,  but  sev- 
eral truths ;  for  one  truth,  without  connection 
with  others,  is  not  confirming  ;  there  must  be 
several  in  connection,  then  one  may  appear 
from  another.  One  does  not  produce  any 
form,  thus  not  any  quality,  but  several  con- 
nected in  a  series;  for  as  one  tone  does  not  make 
a  tune,  still  less  a  harmony,  so  neitiier  does 
one  single  truth  constitute  a  truth."  (Arxma 
CcBiestia,  n.  4196.) 
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fore,  Doed  not  make  as  despair  of  finding 
troth,  and  of  arriying  at  certainty ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  we  have  gained 
maoh  thereby,  and  whether  we  can  go  be- 
yond the  fact  of    our  own  existence  and 
that  of  the  iaws  of  thought.    It  is  true, 
there  have   been   some  who  haye  traced 
back  all  thought  or  all  mediate  knowing 
to  an   external  seeing   or  an  immediate 
knowing,    and  who    have   thus   included 
at  least  the  facts  of  external  sight  and  of 
sensation — nay,  who  have  principally  in- 
cluded these  in  the  sphere  of  the  knowable 
and  certain,  by  deriving  man's  entire  men- 
tal activity  from  external  sensation,  and 
thus  from  the  impressions  of  the  senses  and 
the  things  causing  them.    But,  here  again 
the  doubt  arises,  whether  external  sight 
and  sensation  really  furnish  exact  impres- 
sions  of   the   things  seen  and  felt ;  for 
what  I  immediately  perceive  is  my  own 
state,  and  an  extraneous  object,  if  it  be 
at  all  capable  of  aflfecting  me,  can  do  so 
only  in  accordance  with  my  individual  or- 
ganisation, and   the  nature  of    my  mind 
which  receives  these  sensations.    But  sup- 
pose my  sensation  is  actually  an  exact  im- 
pression of  the  thing  causing  it,  how  can 
I  ever  become  certain  of  this  ?  for  I  can- 
not step  out  of  myself,  and  place  myself 
above  myself  and  the  object,  and  compare 
my  idea  of  the  object  with  the  object  it- 
self.      This  act  would  pre-suppose,  not 
only  consciousness  and  reflection  on  my 
part,  not  only  a  state  of  separation  of  the 
ego  in  me,  which  knows,  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  thus  not  only  a  dis- 
crimination   of    these    impressions   from 
the  ego,  but,  also,  a  primitive  and  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  Being  in  itself,  which 
I  should  have  independently  of    all    the 
impressions  of  the  senses  and  of  all  ex- 
perience. 

'^  if,  therefore,  any  one  lays  down  the 
principle  that  everything  must  be  derived 
from  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  and, 
if  he  would  abide  in  facts,  and  thus  re- 
main in  what  he  calls  the  positive,  he, 
nevertheless,  continually  pre-supposes  and 
applies  ideas. and  principles  which  no  im- 
pression of  the  senses  can  ever  give  him, 
and  without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  acquire  any  knowledge  at  all. 


He  sees  and  feels  only  individual   things 
pertaining  to  space  and  time ;   but  these 
are  determined  only  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
lations as  parts  to  the  whole  of  space  and 
time :  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  space  and 
time  must,  therefore,  previously  exist  with 
him.    He  sees  the  relations  of  things  in 
juxtaposition  to  one  another,  and,  also, 
of  things  following  one  another,  but  these 
relations  do  not  yet  furnish  him  with  the 
ideas  of  the  whereby  and  the  wherefor,  or 
of  cause  and  end ;  nay,  they  do  not  even 
supply  him  with  the  idea  of  substance  or 
of  being,  which  remains  constant  amid  all 
changes,  and  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.     He,  nevertheless,  has  these 
very  ideas,  and  can  by  no  means  get  along 
without  them  ;  nay,  ho  absolutely  fortifies 
himself  with  these  ideas,  and  by  means  of 
them   maintains  his  principle   of  empiri- 
cism- and  positivism  against  that  of  the 
idealists  and  egoists.    For  he  says :  It  is 
not  in  my  power,  instead  of  a  man  whom 
I  now  see,  to  see  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a 
mass  of  rock,  or  to  see  man  differently  from 
what  I  now  see  him:  I,  therefore,  infer 
from  this  that  the  view  which  I  have  of 
this  man,  and  the  determinate  imag^  which 
remains  in  me  of  this  man,  is  produced  \>y 
a  corresponding  extraneous    object,  and 
for  this  reason  is  a  true  representation ; 
even  as  the  Epicureans  declared  such  a 
representation  as  had  really  been  produced 
by,  and  in  accordance  with,  an  extraneous 
object  to  be   true ;   and  the  only  test,  on 
which  they  could  rely,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  real  from  the  merely  imaginative, 
in  this  case,  was  the  state  of  compulsion 
in  which  we  are,  while  we  are  the  subjects 
of  a  real  or  genuine  sensation.    In   this 
procedure,  however,  there  is  pre-supposed 
the  principle  that  every  change  must  have 
a  cause,  and,  indeed,  a  cause  which  is  ad- 
equate to  it,  or  which  corresponds  with  ^ 
it ;  and  it  was  easy  to  show  that  this  princi- 
ple cannot  be  proved  empirically  :    for  the 
sceptic  could  insist  that  experience  teach- 
es only  that  one  thing  follows  another,  but 
not  that  it  is  caused  by  another,  and,  also, 
that  this  consequence  must  take  place  in 
many,  but  not  in  all  cases.    The  principle 
itself,  however,  tbat  every  change  must 
have  a  cause,  has  impressed  upon  it  the 
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stamp  of  tnith  and  certainty,  and  it  f oroea 
itself  upon  us  with  the  same  necessity 
with  which  there  is  impressed  upon  on^ 
faculty  of  thinking  the  condition,  according 
to  which  it  is  impossible  for  as  to  think  to- 
gether things  which  are  contradictory.  I 
can,  indeed,  comprise  under  a  higher  unity 
antitheses  like  being  and  thinking,  and  can 
eyen  posit  them  as  equal  in  certain  respects, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  togeth- 
er things  contradictory,  because,  thus,  the 
thought  which  is  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion would  again  be  destroyed.  For  the 
same  reason,  because  unthinkable,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  admit  that 
being  is  produced  from  non-being,  the 
somewhat  from  the  naught ;  *  whence  fol- 
lows again  the  positive  law,  that  eyery 
somewhat  which  has  been  produced,  or 
which  is  in  the  process  of  production,  must 
haye  a  cause,  and  indeed  a  cause  cor- 
responding to  it;  because  a  production 
from  a  non -corresponding  cause  would 
again  be  a  deriyation  of  the  determinate 
somewhat  from  naught,  and  would  presup- 
pose that  an  efloient  cause  could  operate 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  nature  of 
its  determinations.  As  sure  as  the  general, 
without  its  particulars  and  indiyiduals 
is  nothing,!  bo  sure  Being,  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  eyerything,  must  be  uniyer- 
sally  determined,  and  the  eifect  it  produces 
must  correspond  with  its  determinations. 
But  if  the  law  of  causality  is  inherent  in 
my  thought,  and  is  giyen  by  the  existence 
of  my  thought,  and  if  all  empirical  knowl- 
edge is  based  upon  it,  it  hence  follows 
that  the  reason  of  the  certainty  of  my 
knowledge  is  not  contained  in  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  but  rather  in  ideas 
and  principles  which  are  independent  of 
them;  nay,  the  question  may  here  arise 
again,  whether  each  perception  and  repre- 
sentation receiyed  by  me  from  without,  is 

•  See  **  (MUttei  of  the  Infinite,*^  p.  57.  in 
n.  21. 

t  *'  An  Indefinite  or  undeterminate  Idea  Is  no 
idea.**    (ArmiM  Cat'entia,  n.  8705.) 

"  The  minutest  indiTidiials  are  what  conttt- 
tnte  the  uniyersal,  and  to  talk  of  a  uniTersal, 
and  to  separate  indiyiduals  firom  it,  would  be 
the  same  thing  as  tslKing  of  a  whole  in  which 
there  are  no  parts,  and  consequently  like 
talking  of  something  In  which  there  is  noth- 
ing.*'   (M.  n.  19I9.J 


not  formed  differently  by  my  faculty  of 
perception  and  representation,  according 
to  its  general  and  particular  organisation, 
and  this  in  addition  to  the  contiDgenoy 
that  the  perception  and  representation  msy 
not  be  an  entirely  faithful  image  of  its  ob- 
ject. At  all  eyents  we  would  haye  to  ei- 
amine,  first,  what  share  the  extraneoni 
object  itself,  and  what  my  faculty  of  know- 
ing haye  in  this  image,  and,  also,  whether 
the  whole  image  is  not  the  effect  of  mj 
own  actiyity ;  in  which  latter  case  the 
state  of  compulsion  in  which  I  was  while 
gasing  upon  an  object,  would  haye  origina- 
ted in  the  peculiar  organisation  of  my  or- 
gans and  faculties. 

*<But  if  the  principle  of  dmpir(cism— 
in  case  I  should  limit  it  to  the  knowledge 
deriyed  from  the  senses — Pleads  beyond 
itself  to  ideas  and  principles  which  msst 
be  added  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses, 
in  order  to  deriye  thence  knowledge,  the 
question  arises :  Are  these  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples innate,  and,  if  not,  by  what  meant 
did  I  get  them?*  I  haye  many  items  of 
knowledge  of  which  I  am  not  always  con- 
scious; they  repose  in  my  memory  until 
they  are  called  up  by  a  certain  opportnnitj. 
I  can,  therefore,  easily  explain  to  myself 
why  Plato  could  be  induced  to  place  the 
origin  of  these  general  ideas  and  principle! 
in  a  preyious  existence,  and  why  he  defined 
all  learning  as  a  mere  reooUeotion.  Bat 
by  this  reasoning  the  queation  is  only  de- 
ferred, not  answered ;  for,  at  some  time  or 
other,  I  must  haye  first  become  conseioai 
of  them,  and  thereby  haye  formed  them  in 
my  mind;  for  it  is  entirely  out  of  question 

*  "  There  are  no  innate  ideas  or  imprinted 
laws  in  the  human  mind,  but  only  in  the  sool; 
in  which,  unless  ideas  and  laws  were  connatr, 
there  could  be  no  memory  of  the  things  pe^ 
oeived  by  the  senses,  and  no  understanding." 
{Eamamy  of  the  Amiwkal  Kingdom,  yol.  ii.,p.  2^6.' 

"The  mind  is  a  distinct  fiiculty  from  the 
soul,  namely,  posterior  and  inferior  to,  snd 
more  imperfect  than  the  latter ;  it  is  the  firtt 
determination  of  the  soul,  and  partakes  at  once 
of  the  soul  and  the  body."    {id.  p.  260.) 

"  That  we  possess  a  soul  with  more  knowl- 
edge than  we  belieye,  is  obyious  frqm  the  very 
nature  of  the  mind,  in  which  a  kind  of  highl/ 
rational  philosophy  and  a  peculiar  logic  sp- 
pears,  as  it  were,  connate  from  the  first  begin- 
ning of  our  sensations,  and  which  is  perft^-tt^ 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  nadentand- 
ing."    {Id.  p.  :t66.) 
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that  I  eoold  have  had  ideas  and  principles, 
wbioh  were  my  property,  in  a  state  which 
aoteeeded  that  of  my  eonsoioasness.  But 
if  I  coald  be  allowed  to  assume  a  previous 
eiistenoe,  oould  I  not  be  allowed  to  assume 
as  well  a  state  of  consciousness  without  a 
beginning?  No!  for  if  my  individual  self 
is  not  to  be  destroyed,  and  if  the  identity 
of  my  self  •consciousness  is  to  be  preserved 
at  all  haiards,  then  the  finiteness  and  lim- 
itation of  my  being  must  likewise  remain, 
and  this  finiteness  and  limitation  would  be 
contradicted  by  a  self-consciousness  with- 
out any  beginning,  because  in  this  case  my 
being  would  be  posited  as  finite  and  non- 
finite  at  the  same  time.  But  if  mv  self- 
consciousness  had  a  beginnings  because  I 
am  a  finite  being,  then  the  consciousness 
of  these  ideas  and  principles  must  also 
have  had  a  beginning,  and  indeed  a  begin- 
ning which  was  the  result  of  free  acts,  for 
the  very  reason  that  these  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples could  not  be  communicated  to  me 
by  the  things  of  sense.  I  can,  therefore, 
ascribe  to  myself  only  the  faculty  of  these 
ideas  and  principles,  which  faculty  does 
not  of  its  own  accord  enter  into  a  state  of 
activity,  but  in  its  development  is  limited 
to  influences  and  conditions  which  do  not 
take  place  with  all  human  beings,  because 
not  all  human  beings  arrive  at  this  state  of 
consciousness,  e.  g.  those  children  that  had 
grown  ttp  in  forests  and  in  deserts,  and 
among  animals,  did  not  become  self-con- 
scions  human  beings,  but  remained  animals 
until  they  entered  again  into  the  society  of 
men.  [See  ''Fundamental  Phllosophie,'' 
pp.  44-150,  where  all  instances  of  wild 
men  and  women  on  record  are  critically 
examined  and  sifted.]  Whence  it  follows 
that  man  awakens  into  a  state  of  self-con- 
sciousness, and  becomes  a  man,  only  among 
men ;  that,  therefore,  he  must  be  educated 
in  order  to  become  a  man — i.  e.  that  by 
self-conscious  beings  he  must  be  incited  to 
acts  of  freedom,  and  be  called  upon  to  fol- 
low a  higher  aim  of  life  which  is  opposed 
to  the  selfish  impulses  of  nature — even  as 
self- consciousness,  and  the  formation  of 
these  ideas  and  principles,  pre-supposes  a 
state  of  freedom,  vis. :  a  state  in  which  the 
interior  eye.  or  the  interior  perception  of 
man,  ia  independent  of  the  exterior  object 
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and  its  allurements ;  and  vice  versa^  a  state 
of  freedom,  as  such,  pre-supposes  a  state  of 
self- consciousness ;  and  from  this  circle 
there  is  no  escape,  unless  I  admit  that  both 
self-consciousness  and  freedom  are  com- 
municated to  man  by  a  corresponding  ex- 
ternal cause,  which  cause  can  proceed  from 
none  other  than  a  rational  being  already 
developed,  and  which  consists  in  the  inci- 
tation  proceeding  from  the  educator f  by 
which  man  is  induced  to  perform  free 
actions,  which  are  opposed  to  the  animal 
and  selfish  impulses  of  nature* 

^'But  if  I,  and  every  other  finite  being, 
must  have  had  a  beginning,  then  also,  for 
the  very  same  reason,  we  must  assume  a 
beginning  for  the  whole  of  humanity,  and 
the  question  arises:  How  was  it' possible 
for  the  first  men  to  awaken  into  a  state  of 
consciousness  and  freedom,  and  thus  to  be- 
come men,  inasmuch  as  they  can  arrive  at 
such  a  state  only  by  means  of  the  educating 
influences  of  a  human  being  already  de- 
veloped, and  in  the  present  case  there  were 
no  such  developed  beings,  for  ttie  very  rea- 
son that  they  were  the  first  human  beings 
created  ?  There  is  no  alternative  left  me 
but  to  assume  a  primitive  person,  i.  e.  a 
rational  being  without  any  beginning,  who 
lowered  himself  to  them  and  educated  them, 
by  inciting  them  to  follow  a  course  of  free- 
dom independent  of  the  selfish  impulses  of 
nature.t    As  this  rational  being  was  with- 

*  "  Suppose  a  person  destitute  of  education, 
left  wholly  to  himself  with  wild  beasts  and 
apes,  or  advancing  to  manhood  without  tlie 
society  of  any  animal — What  kind  of  brute 
would  he  be  ?  What  intelligence  would  he  en- 
joy from  nature  ?  What  would  be  the  opera- 
tion of  the  organs  of  his  body  on  his  mind  ? 
Man  is  made  and  formed,  and  distinguished 
from  the  brutes,  by  education  alone."  {Prin- 
cipia,  vol.  U,  p.  7.) 

"In  things  which  relate  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  economy  of  a  kingdom  or  state, 
what  is  useful  and  good  cannot  be  seen  unless 
several  of  the  statutes  and  ordinances  therein 
be  known ;  or,  in  matters  of  a  judicial  nature, 
unless  laws  be  known ;  or  in  natural  things — 
as  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  mechanics, 
and  the  like — unless  a  man  be  instructed  in  the 
sciences ;  but  in  things  purely  of  a  rational, 
moral,  and  spiritual  nature,  truths  appear  from 
their  own  light,  provided  a  man,  6y  nuams  of  a 
good  educailoH,  be  made  in  some  degree  rational, 
moral,  and  spiritual."  (Dtvine  Providence,  n. 
817.) 

t  **  The  first  man,  and  the  first-bom,  were 
led  by  no  one  else  than  the  Lord  alone."  ( Spir- 
ttiio/ Diary,  2591.) 
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oat  any  begiDniog,  He  could  not  baye  been 
deyeloped  into  a  Atate  of  etlf-consciousness 
and  freedom,  bat  most  bare  always  been 
self-oonscioua  and  free  from  self-love^  else 
He  could  not  baye  been  a  rational  being 
without  any  beginning^  but  would  baye  been 
eabject  to  the  same  conditions  as  myself , 
and  I  should  not  have  advanced  a  single 
step  forward,  and  the  same  old  difficulty 
would  still  remain  unsolyed.  As  this  being 
was  without  any  beginning,  He  was  also 
true  being,  else  He  could  not  have  been 
without  any  beginning,  but  would  baye 
been  subject  to  time,  and  be  finite,  and 
would  baye  pre-supposed  for  bis  origin  an- 
other being  which  was  true  being.  True 
being,  boweyer,  is  also  unchangeable,  and 
cannot  cease  being ;  for  as  out  of  nothing 
nothing  can  be,  so  also  what  u  cannot  be- 
come nothing,  but  has  to  remain  some- 
thing ;  it  can,  therefore,  neither  be  changed 
nor  perish:  its  essence  eyer  remains  the 
same.  In  this  rational  being  without  any 
beginning.  Who  is  from  eternity,  being  and 
the  knowledge  of  being  are  originally  and 
eternally  united ;  He  is  the  One  that  can 
truly  |ay  of  Himself:  /am— which  is  also 
the  moaning  of  the  name  Jehovah  or  Jahye 
— and  who  says  of  Himself:  ''  I  am  that  I 
am."  (Ezod.  iii.,  14.)  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  for  Jehovah,  from  His  unity  of 
being  and  knowing,  to  give  to  man,  who 
could  have  originated  only  from  Him,  that 
revelation  and  instruction,  without  which 
he  could  never  have  awakened  into  a  state 
of  reason  and  freedom,  and  have  elevated 
himself  above  the  level  of  animals.  All 
knowledge  of  truth  is,  therefore,  very  justly 
traced  back  to  a  primitive  Divine  revelation 
and  tradition,  as  to  its  original  source.* 

*  "  In  reference  to  the  Ancients,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  existence  ot  the  Divine, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  also  that 
man,  as  to  his  soul,  is  immortal,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  they  did  not  know  these  things 
from  the  light  of  nature,  but  from  revelation, 
which  flowed  from  the  (  hurch  down  to  them ; 
for  the  Church  of  the  Lord  has  been  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  from  the  most  ancient  times ; 
and  hence  the  things  relating  to  Divine  worship 
were  diffused  from  them  to  the  nations  round 
about,  and  lilcewise  to  the  neighboring  Greeks, 
and  from  these  to  the  Italians  or  Romans; 
hence,  thev  all  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity,  and  of  tlie  immortality  of  the 
soul,  on  which  subjects  their  learned  men  have 
written."    {Arcana  Cedettta,  n.  8944.) 


[The  historical  proofs  that  ppecnlative  phil- 
osophy is  based  upon  revelation  are  ^ven 
by  Prof.  Tafel  in  his  <'  Fundamental  PhU- 
osophy,"  pp.  221-226.] 

'*  But  however  true  it  may  be  that  reve- 
lation and  its  tradition  is  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  knowledge  of  truth,  still 
it  is  equally  dear  that  it  cannot  be  the 
only  condition  ;  for  revelation,  in  order  to 
be  received  and  understood,  aad  to  be 
acknowledged  and  held  faet  m  a  convic- 
tion, requires  a  peculiar  orgajs  created  for 
its  reception,  and  also  a  general  Hgbt  which 
existed  before  revelation,  for  the  influence 
of  which  this  organ  would  be  adapted.! 
Suppose  I  was  willing  to  admit  tbat  suifi- 
cient  light  emanated  from  revelation  alone, 
still  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  submit 
an  animal  to  the  influence  of  its  light,  wbieb 
is  a  positive  proof  that  an  animal  is  eo" 
tirely  destitute  of  the  organ  created  for 
the  reception  of  revelation,  and  tbat  this 
must  be  peculiar  to  man.  But  if  an  animal 
is  thus  utterly  unsusceptible  of  the  light  of 
revelation,  and  if  it  is  totally  incapable  of 
a  higher  destination,  it  can,  nevertheless, 
not  be  denied  that  it  enjoys  a  natural  light, 
and  this  same  natural  light  must  also  be 
enjoyed  by  man,  only  in  a  mueb  higher 
degree,  provided  bis  interior  eye«  or  his 
interior  perception,  which  animals  have 
not,  is  opened,  and  he  baa  thereby  awa- 
kened to  a  state  of  self-oonsoiouaness  and 
reflection. 

'<  If  it  should  be  objected  thai,  since  the 
obscuration  consequent  upon  the  fall  of 
man,  this  light,  which  man  enjoys  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  no  longer  agrees 
with  the  superior  light  of  revelation,  and 
that  man,  on  account  of  hia  depraved  con- 
dition, is  utterly  blind  in  spiritual  thiags, 

t"It  is  very  plain  that  the  understanding 
was  given  to  man  in  order  that  he  might  fee 
the  truth,  and  from  the  truth  what  is  good.  * 
*  *  This  understanding  was  given  to  maa, 
but  not  to  animals."  {Adveraaria,  roL  i.,  no*. 
916,  916.) 

"  Truths  themselves  are  not  seen  except  his 
certain  light,  which  is  called  the  Inteltectiial 
light ;  just  as  the  forms  of  the  ol^ecta  before 
our  eyes  do  not  appear  except  in  daytime,  whea 
the  sun  shines,  and  then  according  to  the  ia- 
tensity  of  tlie  light.  This  light,  in  which  tnithi 
appear,  comes  from  the  only  source  of  truth, 
viz. :  from  Jehovah  God,  and  bv  this  light  the 
human  soul  is  iliuminafeed."    (Id,  n.  940.) 
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«o  tbat  revelation  woald  not  only  be  needed 
in  order  to  bring  him  new  lig;bt,  bat  also  in 
order  to  open  his  eye  for  ita  reception; 
still,  eyen  in  this  case,  this  eye  mast  still 
be  in  man,  and  it  must  have  preserved  the 
faeulty  of  being  opened  by  revelation,  or 
its  tradition,  and  of  seeing  what  is  true ; 
it  must  be  'sun-like'  in  its  nature,  and 
there  mast  exist  a  relation  of  correspond* 
enoe  between  it  and  the  true  light.*  Man, 
consequently,  mast  have  a  criterion  in  him- 
self, by  which  he  is  enabled  to  recognise 
every  true  revelation  as  such,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  spurious  revelation.  Bat 
this  pre-sapposes, independently  of  external 
revelation  and  tradition,  ideas  and  princi- 
ples, and  a  whole  series  of  reasons  con- 
nected therewith,  which  are  inherent  in  the 
organisation  of  man's  inner  eye,  or  at 
least  which  are  connected  with  it,  and 
which  are  awakened  and  stirred  into  con- 
sciousness by  the  light  of  revelation.  There 
must  be  mind  and  memory  in  man,  in  order 
to  receive  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation, and  to  retain  them ;  there  must  be 
understanding,  in  order  that  man  may  be 
conscious  of  their  determinateness  and 
connection,  and  that  he  may  distinguish 
them  from  the  opposite  errors;  there  must 
be  reason,  in  order  that  he  may  know  their 
relation  to  the  supreme  and  absolutely  cer- 
tain grounds  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  he 
may  thereby  become  conscious  and  be  made 
certain  of  their  truth  and  priceless  value.t 
Unless  this  inner  light  existed,  unless  I  was 

*  **  In  spite  of  any  difflcnlty  in  the  case,  we 
may  nevertheless  learn  through  rt«8on  what 
Che  principle  in  man  receptive  of  the  divinity 
consists  in,  in  short,  that  it  lies  in  the  circuin- 
stance  that  man  may  acknowledge,  and  does 
acknowledge  God;  that  he  can  believe,  and 
does  believe,  that  Qod  is  infinite;  that  though 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Ueity,  yet 
he  can  acknowledge,  and  does  acknowledge. 
His  existence;  and  this  without  the  shadow  of 
doubt.  #  *  *  But  where  he  doubts,  he 
does  not  acknowledge,  and  tlie  divine  is  not  in 
him."     (  0iuUm9  of  the  Infinite,  p.  71.) 

t  "As  by  the  grace  of  Grod  truth  is  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  so  where  reason  is 
perplexed  in  its  apprehensions,  we  must  at 
once  have  recourse  to  revelation;  and  where 
we  cannot  discover  from  revelation  either  what 
we  should  adopt,  or  in  what  sense  we  should 
understand  iu  declarations,  we  must  then  fly 
to  the  oracle  of  reason."  (  OuUihcm  of  the  InfiniU, 
p.  85.) 


bound  originally  to  certain  fundamental 
ideas  and  laws,  I  might  accept,  and  follow 
as  divine  revelations,  the  most  contradic- 
tory and  perverse  notions,  with  which  I 
may  have  become  imbued  by  the  chances 
of  my  birth,  of  my  education,  and  of  my 
circumstances  in  life;  and  the  belief  in  a 
divine  revelation,  and  its  reception  by  me, 
would  thus  be  destroyed.  Not  that  it  would 
be  really  possible  for  me  to  receive  and  ap- 
propriate these  perverse  notions,  because  I 
could  not  receive  and  seise  them  with  their 
determinateness,  for  I  find  that  I  am  act- 
ually bound  to  such  fundamental  ideas 
and  laws.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
consider  contradictory  propositions  as  true; 
and  he  cannot  entertain  and  follow  per- 
verse and  ignoble  sentiments,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  elevated  above  the  level  of  animals, 
and  to  advance  towards  the  one  source  of 
truth  and  goodness.  I  can,  indeed,  receive 
contradictory  propositions  in  my  memory ; 
but  unless  my  understanding  and  reason 
decide  either  for  the  one  or  the  other, 
neither  of  them  is  appropriated  to  me,  and 
I  remain  in  a  state  of  indecision ;  or  else 
mere  chance  or  prejudice,  or  even  blind 
passion  and  a  depraved  heart,  decide  be- 
tween them ;  and  if  man  progresses  at  all 
in  truth,  clearness,  and  certainty,  such  a 
decision  must  appear  daily  more  one-sided 
and  unsatisfactory  to  him,  or  else,  if  his 
circumstances  and  relations  in  life  change, 
this  persuasion  may  be  given  up  to-mor- 
row, and  again  day  after  to-morrow,  and  so 
on  forever;  but  if  in  these  circumstances 
doubts  are  cast  against  revelation,  this  re- 
mains without  any  defence  whatsoever." 

The  light  of  the  rational  mind,  which  is 
received  by  man  immediately  by  influx 
from  the  Lord,  is,  therefore,  the  condition 
of  man's  reception  of  revelation,  and  must 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  placed 
above  revelation,  and  be  made  the  judge 
between  two  conflicting  revelations.  The 
question  now  arises  :  if  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  revealed  truth  being  falsified  and 
perverted,  and  if  man  by  his  very  organ- 
isation is  bound  to  some  general  ideas  and 
principles,  of  which  he  becomes  conscious 
by  education  ;  if,  therefore,  by  investiga- 
ting the  conditions  of  his  oonsciousness 
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he  eliminates  these  general  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples and  forms  them  into  a  system,  is  not 
this  system  of  rational  truths  more  reliable 
and  more  aseful  to  him  than  an  ansatis- 
factory  and  dubious  revelation?  Prof. 
Tafel,  after  explaining  the  style  of  divine 
revelation  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  show- 
ing that  by  its  appearances  of  truth,  and 
its  allegories,  in  which  is  contained  abso- 
lute truth,  it  is  adapted  to  the  apprehension 
of  child-liko  minds  and  spiritual  minors, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  highest  intelligen- 
ces, answers  this  question  in  the  following 
manner : 

^*  Revelation  and  tradition  must,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  be  east  aside  and  exclu- 
ded, but  rather  be  most  carefully  sought 
after,  and  when  found,  be  cherished  with  the 
greatest  affection ;  for  the  generation  of 
all  rational  and  philosophical  knowledge 
originally  depends  upon  revelation,  and  is 
continually  influenced  by  it,  and  the  general 
truths  of  reason  by  themselves  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  us  in  the  right  path  to 
the  end,  and  to  direct  us  ever  toward  it ; 
for  they  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  general 
and  merely  negative,  and  by  themselves 
are  destitute  of  all  life  and  fullness,  and 
are  unable  to  affect  man  ;  this  power  they 
receive  only  by  having  inseminated  in 
them  the  particulars  and  facts  with  which 
we  meet  in  revelation  and  in  history.  Mere 
rational  knowledge,  therefore,  lacks  com- 
pleteness and  positive  determination  ; 
moreover,  it  is  not  folly  developed  in  any 
man ;  nor  is  it  protected  in  him  against 
doubt ;  also,  it  is  nowhere  found  entirely 
pure  and  unalloyed,  but  is  always  mixed 
up  with  foreign  additions  of  prejudice, 
imagination,  and  passion.  A  knowledge 
of  the  general  laws  of  reason  includes  by 
no  means  a  knowledge  of  their  application 
in  concrete  cases,  and  neither  the  under- 
standing nor  reason  has  the  power  of 
creating  existences,  but  they  must  necessa- 
rily begin  and  start  with  the  actual,  as 
they  find  it,  and  as  it  exists,  without  their 
interposition.  Reason  and  revelation, 
therefore,  are  two  halves,  of  which  the 
one  is  supplementary  to  the  other,  and  of 
which  one  bears  witness  of  the  other;  and 
these  two,  experience  is  added  as  a 


third.  The  greatest  clearness  and  certain- 
ty, indeed,  must  result,  when  these  three, 
faith,  reason  and  experience,  are  joined  in 
a  harmonious  whole,  and  when  not  only 
highways  lead  from  one  of  these  spheres 
into  the  other,  but  also  every  false  way 
has  been  examined  and  exposed,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah :  '  In  that  dsy 
shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to 
Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria,  and 
the  Egyptians  shall  serve  with  the  Assyrians. 
In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with 
Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,'  xix.  23,  24;  where  Is- 
rael signifies  the  sphere  of  the  faith,  As- 
syria that  of  reason,  and  Egypt  that  of 
experimental  knowledge.'' 

The  relation  of  Swedenborg's  tbeologr 
to  speculative  philosophy  is,  therefore,  as 
follows  :  He  acknowledges  both  reason 
and  revelation,  speculative  philosophy  and 
revealed  religion,  and  asserts  that  in  the 
beginning  the  two  agreed  most  amicably 
together.  In  the  process  of  time,  howev- 
er, when  men  plunged  into  sensualism,  and 
would  believe  only  what  they  could  ap- 
prehend with  their  senses,  both  philos- 
ophy and  revealed  religion  lost  the  light 
of  troth,  and  a  deep  gulf  became  fixed 
between  them.  This  gulf  exists  at  the 
present  day.  Philosophy  sees  so  many 
contradictions  in  the  dogmas  of  Christiani- 
ty and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  that  it  regards  both  as  anugo- 
nistic  to  the  truth ;  and  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  points  to  the  numberless  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  have  risen  and 
have  fallen  like  so  many  daiiling  meteorf , 
and  regards  this  as  a  positive  proof  th&t 
philosophy  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
light  of  truth. 

In  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween philosophy  and  revelation,  it  is  ev- 
ident, therefore,  that  both  require  to  be 
purged  of  abuses.  As  all  revelation  comes 
from  God,  and  as  He  is  the  same  now  as 
He  was  in  the  beginning,  when  He  gave  to 
man  his  first  revelation,  it  follows  that  Be 
can  even  now  make  a  new  revelation,  and 
indeed  one  which  is  adapted  to  the  present 
scientific  and  philosophical  state  of  mas- 
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kind.  As  He  revealed  himself  to  the  sim- 
ple minded  in  miracles  and  parables.  He 
can  reyeal  himself  to  thinking  and  rational 
men  by  a  rational  revelation. 

We  claim  for  Swedenborg's  theology  that 
it  is  adapted  to  the  rational  state  of  man- 
kind of  the  present  time,  and  that  each  of 
its  positions  is  capable  of  being  proved  and 
confirmed  by  the  laws  of  thought.  Nay, 
we  hold  that  the  fundamental  points  of 
Swedenborg's  theology  flow  naturally  and 


irresistibly  from  the  laws  of  thought,  when 
they  are  consulted  in  their  true  form,  and 
not  in  one  that  is  perverted. 

We  invite  all  speculative  philosophers 
who  seek  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  to  judge  for  themselves.  They  will 
derive  great  assistance  in  this  work  by  a 
study  of  the  works  of  Prof.  Immanuel 
Tafel,  which  were  quoted  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article. 


THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY. 

*' Beethoven of  traiuoendeixt  power.'*— £.  W.  Emenom. 

Br  CHAB.  W.  GBAFILUr. 

I  In  printing  this  article  we  have  adopted  the  following  plan  for  musical  notation,  and  we  hope 
by  its  means  to  be  able  to  present  some  of  the  excellent  critiques  of  Marx  in  our  future  numbers  : 
Notes  will  be  indicated  by  the  letters  of  the  scale,  and  the  word  sharp  or  Jtat  will  be  written 
after  the  letter  to  indicate  a  sharp  or  flat  The  length  of  the  note  or  notes  will  be  indicated  by 
a  fraction  following  in  a  parenthesis,  thus,  (})  =s  a  quarter  note ;  ((.)  a  dotted  eighth ;  (1)  ss  a 
whole  note.    The  def  wUl  be  written  at  the  beginning.—EDiTOR.J 


It  is  unnecessary  at  this  late  day  to  en- 
ter into  any  comparative  estimate  of  the 
place  which  the  Beethoven  Symphonies 
hold  in  classic  musical  literature.  They 
have  long  since  taken  their  stand  at  the 
head  of  orchestral  compositions  as  models 
of  human  genius  and  skill,  and  time  only 
increases  the  admiration — the  feelings  akin 
to  worship— which  they  inspire. 

The  Seventh,  Op.  92,  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  greatest  of  the  series,  consists  of 
four  grand  movements,  besides  a  shorter 
introductory  movement,  viz. : 

I.  Poco  sostenuio;  Vivace, 
II.  Allegretto, 

III.  Presto,  including  the  tneno  eissau 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 

These  parts,  though  quite  distinct  in  out- 
line and  separate  from  each  other,  yet  have 
an  inner  relative  proportion  and  sequence. 
They  form  together  a  complete  unity  and 
constitute  a  Tone-poem,  a  Joy-song  of  un- 
surpassed magnificence.  The  opening  ^^po- 
co  Boeienulo^^  in  two- fold  measure,  stretches 
out  like  a  newly  awakened  athlete,  begin- 
ning preparation  at  once  for  the  day's  con- 
test. Bright  hints  of  good  news,  full  of 
promise,  excite  the  hopes  and  anticipate 


the  certain  success.  A  beautiful  figure* 
only  partially  worked  out,  shadows  forth 
the  great  things  coming,  and  gathering 
force  leads  gradually  to  a  climax  of  ex- 
pectation, and  conducts  the  hearer  directly 
to  the  most  inspiriting.  Vivace,  a  6-8 
movement  abounding  in  vigor  and  love  of 
play.  The  motive  or  subject,  although  so 
free  and  spontaneous,  is  treated  through- 
out with  the  thoroughness  and  strength  of 
Beethoven.  It  is  full  of  the  activity  of 
youth,  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  morn- 
ing. The  unshaped  gladness  of  the  Pre- 
lude has  here  become  fully  determined. 
Before  the  end  of  the  part,t  and  after  the 
Coda  has  began,  appears  in  the  violas,  vio- 
lincellos  and  double  basses,  anew  phrasing 
of  the  subject,  an  epitome  of  the  first  mo- 
tive ;  it  denotes  an  ecstatic  summing  up  of 
the  deepest  delight ;  it  is  ten  times  repeat- 
ed with  increasing  emphasis,  and  rolls  up 
like  the  ground  swell  of  a  conquering  storm 
gone  by ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  effect,  and 
in  the  last  part  of   the  work|  occurs  a 

*  23d  measure ;  oboes. 

1 50  measures  before  the  close,  the  Coda  in- 
cluding 60  measures. 

XAUegro  con  brio,  77  measures  from  the 
end.  Note. — There  is  a  subtle  analogy  in  the 
phenomena  of  material  forces   which  these 
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reminificeDce  of  it  in  a  broader  setting. 
The  theme  is  developed  to  a  colminating 
point  of  astonishing  force ;  by  a  simnlta- 
neoas  charge  the  mount  of  joj  is  scaled, 
and  the  moyement  finishes  in  a  fortissimo 
of  attainment  and  victory.* 

ALLBGRBTTO. 

From  the  height  of  exhilaration  to  this 
next  movement^  what  a  fall !  we  are  in 
another  country  from  the  last.  The  hearer 
is  startled  by  a  hollow  and  yet  piercing 
cry  of  pain.t  A  marchlike  musing  theme 
begins  from  the  foundations  X  ^  spectral 
harmony  without  melodic  voice ;  a  message 
of  such  momentous  import  that  articulate 
utterance  is  denied  it.  Ai  length  arises  a 
a  melody  (violas)  so  simple,  so  grand,  it 
seems  to  take  bold  of  the  very  innermost  of 
song.  Is  it  a  weary  nation  whose  deliverer 
has  not  yet  arisen — or  the  loneliness  of  a 
leader  whose  people  will  not  follow  ?  Bal- 
boa at  the  foot  of  the  Isthmian  rocks  with 
a  hardly  suppressed  mutiny  about  him  ? 
Or,  a  vast  procession  bowed  in  profoundest 
feeling,  and  signalled  by  that  sharp  cry  to 
move  on  ?  Rather  let  us  conclude,  a  song 
of  love  and  compassion  for  erring  mortals  ; 
a  symphonic  picture  of  performance,  match- 
ed with  the  attempted  ideal — (subpart  in 
A  major,  the  triple  motion  again).  Once, 
twice,  does  the  gloomy  curtain  lift  amid 
strains  from  Elysium,  seldom  given  to  mor- 
tals to  hear ;  still  it  is  far  off,  and  while  it 
comforts,  it  is  that  **  remembering  hap- 

Codas  of  Beethoven  remind  one  of.  It  is  to 
this  effect :  The  greatest  force  moves  largest 
masses  through  least  space,  e.  g.  compare  the 
flight  of  the  yellow  bird  and  the  eagle ;  or, 
better,  see  the  sun  make  the  hills  lean  for  him 
in  his  daily  round,  to  settle  back  under  the 
cold  of  night  If  the  mountains  could  sing, 
would  they  not  gently  hum  such  a  figure  as 
this  over  and  over  and  over :  (Bass  {)  d  (i.), 
d,  c  sharp,  b  sharp,  b  sharp  (}),  c  thorp  (i),  c 
•harp  (J.J 

•  iVoii?.— Victory,  undoubtedly.  And  yet, 
why  does  the  cadence  chord  fall  upon  the 
third  ?  Is  something  further  to  be  looked  for  ? 
Ah  1  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  triplet,  the 
6-8  motion  to  be  incapable  of  reaching  the 
final  solution  of  life.  Youth,  with  its  inexpe- 
rience, its  high  bent  and  its  caprice,  favors  the 
triple  motion ;  there  is  in  it  a  little  of  the 
curvet  and  the  magniloquent,  which  anguish 
or  tragedy  prunes  away  in  good  time.  The 
romantic  is  insufficient  for  itself. 

t  Oboes,  clarionets,  fagottos  and  horns. 

X  Violas,  vioUncellos  and  contra  bassi. 


pier  things"  which  is  truly  the  •*crawn  of 
sorrow.^'  We  called  this  Seventh  Svm- 
phony  a  joy-song  I  Tes !  not  the  mere 
briskness  and  unthinking  levity  of  youth 
or  bodily  spirits,  but  the  eoundness  of  a 
great  and  healthy  nature.  Woe — even  the 
wretchedest^  —  to  which  such  consola- 
tions are  permitted  to  come,  can  never  ut- 
terly lose  courage.  The  sources  of  grief 
well  up  with  increased  power ;  though  the 
Divine  assistance  does  not  fail,  human  en- 
durance has  a  limit ;  a  desperate  effort 
again  St  fate,  only  rends  the  8triver,and  calls 
forth  again  the  same  bitter  cry,  ending  the 
movement  as  it  began.  This  sad  and  most 
beautiful  picture  let  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  heightens  in  the  greatest  degree  the 
contrast  of  feelings  both  before  and  after 
it ;  just  the  converse  of  the  grave-di^^ger 
scene  in  Ilamlet,  it  answers  a  similar  pur- 
pose. The  dignity  and  nobleness  of  the 
sorrow  here  shown  is  perhaps  without  a 
parallel  in  the  domain  of  musical  eipres- 
sion.  Totally  unlike  this  movement  is  the 
third,  or  **Presto/*  and  *^meno  anai.*^ 
It  has  such  an  impetuosity  of  frolic  as  to 
run  itself  almost  out  of  control.  Flutes 
and  oboes  call  to  strings  and  fagottos  back 
and  forth  like  elves  and  nixies,  and  chase 
and  hiding  alternate  in  the  imaginative 
sport.  Hungry  wild  birds  come  upon  s 
supply  of  food  ridiculously  overmuch  for 
them,  chuckle  such  assuring  notes  together. 
The  combination  of  might  and  fairy  fleet- 
ness  is  masterly.  Upon  the  fire  and  vehe- 
mence of  this  *^Pre»to/*  fairly  sails  the 
auai  meno  {PreMio)  [the  Trio  to  this 
Scherso].  The  acute  notes  held  so  long  br 
the  violins,  remind  one  of  the  sea  of  insect 
sound  filling  all  the  air,  which  rises  from 
an  August  field.  It  is  a  colossal  calm,  fitW 
introduced  after  the  three  great  movemeoti 
preceding,  telling  of  infinite  content  and 
the  leisure  of  midsummer  beats.  The  old 
is  not  forgotten,  but  surmounted ;  the  her- 
ald cry  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
^^ AUegretic^*  comes  up  again,  but  stripped 
of  the  minor  interval — it  is  the  stroogt 
nnison  breath  of  robust  maturity .|    Sootb- 

$  148d  measure  of  Allegretto,  or  Mi  mea- 
sure after  the  first  episode  in  A  major. 

0  Coda  to  Scherso,  and  also  before  the  *'Af 
sai  meno/' 
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cd  to  slambrous  qaiet  by  these  splendid 
tones,  and  loth  to  let  them  go,  the  part  ends 
abraptly. 

ALLEGRO  CON  BRIO. 

This  powerful  composition  rounds  and 
completes  the  work.  It  overflowH  with  mil- 
lennial rejoicing.  The  undercurrent  of 
bliss  reached  in  the  Vivace  here  finds  room 
for  development  upon  a  broader  basis. 
The  pleasure  is  so  intense  and  active  that 
phrases  from  the  Allegretto,  expressing  the 
deepest  affliction,  are  here  turned  into 
proudest  notes  of  exultation.*  When  the 
resources  of  art  seem  well  nigh  exhausted, 
we  are  carried  to  still  higher  flights  in  pe- 
riods of  excelling  majesty.  In  joy  like 
this  we  learn  truths  that  sadness  may  help 
teach  us,  but  itself  could  never  reveal. 
We  feel  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  that 
suffering  is  but  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  soul.  Beethoven  himself  said,  this  is 
**one  of  my  very  best"  works.  (Letter  to 
J.  P.  Salomon,  1815.)  Over  particular 
beauties  of  the  work  one  could  linger  long. 
The  crisis  introduced  at  the  143d  measure, 
Allegretto — what  a  vast  sigh  terminating 
in  paroxysmal  pain — it  shudders  like  the 

*  Compare  the  88th  measure,  All^etto  for 
Instance,  with  the  16th  measure  of  the  AUqpro 
t»u  6r !•---( 24th,  reckoning  the  repeat) 


recoiling  surf  that  has  spent  its  utmost 
upon  the  unyielding  breaker. 

The  flutes  sing  eloquently — each  suflferer 
responding  less  fluently,  with  greater  em- 
phasis ;  the  weight  descends  with  ever  add- 
ed mass  upon  those  terrible  couplets,  /or- 
tiasimo — and  the  last  hope  of  deliverance  by 
active  effort  is  exhsusted.  The  very  least 
note  of  this  gigantic  dissolution  is  indispen- 
sable. *  *  There  is  nothing  in  all  experi- 
ence adequate  to  such  a  composition,  except 
the  glory  to  the  world  of  having  for  awhile 
detained  such  an  author.  Just  as  the  breadth 
of  treatment  urges  for  more  performers  than 
it  would  be  practicable  to  assemble,  so 
does  the  greatness  of  ideas  oontained  there- 
in transcend  the  actual  and  look  beyond  to 
the  dream  of  the  poet,  or  to  prophetic  vis- 
ion. An  intellectual  nature  so  energetic 
as  to  superintend  inspirations  of  such  mag- 
nitude, can  stand  for  humanity  to  a  distant 
future,  as  a  symbol  of  Divine  power*  If 
it  is  the  province  of  Art  to  develop  the  la- 
tent sense  of  Beauty  in  man,  to  bring  into 
clearness  the  indistinct  but  ever-beckooing 
Possible,  surely  little  should  be  needed  to 
incite  us  to  love  and  study  works  placed  in 
our  hands  by  the  labor  and  genius  that 
have  gone  before :  they  have  made  the  hab- 
itable earth  more  habitable,  and  the  gift 
of  Life  more  welcome  to  us. 


BENARD'S  ESSAY  ON  HEGEL'S  ^ESTHETICS. 

Tnaslftted  from  the  French  by  Jab,  ▲.  MABTLna. 


III.  Painting.  With  painting,  commen- 
ces a  new  series  which  the  author  describes 
under  the  name  of  Romantic  Arts.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  this  division,  which 
makes  the  chronological  and  historical  or- 
der coincide  with  the  logical  order  in  the 
theory  of  the  arts.  Hegel  sets  out  with 
this  principle,  that  each  art  corresponds 
to  a  particular  degree  in  the  development 
of  spirit.  Thus  architecture  limits  itself 
to  fashioning  the  forms  of  inert  matter, 
according  to  the  laws  of  mathematics, 
thereby  expressing  the  thought  only  vague- 
ly and  symbolically,  and  is  especially  suited 
to  the  infancy  of  society.    It  is  the  lan- 


guage of  nations  whose  religious  thought 
is  an  enigma  to  themselves,  and  whose 
worship  is  directed  toward  the  forces  of 
nature.  Sculpture,  which  represents  spirit 
under  the  human  form,  and  the  perfect 
agreement  of  the  soul  and  body,  marks  a 
more  advanced  epoch.  To  it,  it  is  given  to 
realise  the  type  of  classic  beauty.  But 
the  spirit  does  not  rest  here.  It  turns  back 
upon  itself,  and  descends  into  its  inner- 
most depths.  It  distinguishes  itself  from 
external  nature,  and  from  whatever  in  the 
soul  connects  it  with  the  body.  It  acquires 
a  sense  of  its  free  personality,  of  its  in- 
finite nature,  of  its  divine  essence,  and  of 
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its  immortal  destiny.  It  also  coDcetTes 
God  AS  pure  spirit,  as  infinite  spirit.  Then 
a  new  world  opens^^the  world  of- the  soul, 
with  all  its  depths. 

In  other  words,  the  ideal  of  pagan  sculp- 
ture represents  the  diWne  principle  nnder 
an  in  dividual  and  corporeal  form.  Chris- 
tian spiritualism  abandons  this  form  and 
withdraws  itself  into  itself;  it  represents 
the  essence  of  spirit  as  spirit.  Thenceforth 
the  bond  which  united  the  spirit  to  the 
corporeal  form,  is,  if  not  altogether  bro- 
ken, at  least  mnch  weakened.  The  two 
terms  are  rendered  more  independent.  If, 
then,  the  spirit  wishes  to  express  itself  by 
sensQons  emblems,  it  needs  more  spiritual, 
more  ideal,  and  less  material  forms.  It 
mast  have,  besides,  a  broader  field  of  rep- 
resentation, richer  and  more  varied  mate- 
rials, moreriyacity  and  depth  in  expression. 
Nature  will  hold  her  place  in  these  repre- 
sentations, but  nature  spiritualized,  pre- 
senting everywhere  a  reflex  of  the  thought, 
an  echo  of  the  sentiment,  a  frame  for 
the  development  of  spirit,  which  has  become 
the  principal  object.  If  we  consider  the 
mode  of  expression,  and  the  means  which 
the  arts  have  at  their  disposal,  it  follows 
that  extension,  with  its  three  dimensions, 
or  the  plastic  form,  must  give  way  to  an- 
other mode  of  representation,  better  fitted 
to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  soul. 

This  new  form,  more  spiritnal,  is  the 
visible  appearance  created  by  the  spirit 
itself,  and  which,  combined  with  color, 
perspective,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
bhade,  acquires  a  higher  expression,  opens 
a  vaster  field  for  representation,  permits 
objects  to  crowd  themselves  upon  the  same 
surface.    Such  is  the  aim  of  painting. 

Music  will  go  still  further.  It  will  snp- 
presB  extension.  Seizing  the  soul  in  its 
most  internal  phase,  sentiment,  it  express- 
es this  by  an  immaterial,  invisible  sign,  by 
sound,  which  vibrates  upon  the  ear  and 
penetrates  into  the  soul. 

Finally,  poetry  will  consummate  this  lib- 
eration of  the  soul.  The  art  of  speech 
replaces  form,  visible  appearance,  color, 
significant  and  harmonious  sound,  by  a 
sign,  in  itself  void  of  meaning,  but  capa- 
ble of  expressing  all  the  conceptions  of 


spirit,  all  the  shades  of  thought,  the  inner- 
most sentiments  of  the  soul,  and  of  re- 
producing an  action  in  the  successive 
phases  of  its  development.  The  art  which 
expresses  itself  by  speech,  embraces  and 
includes  the  means  adapted  to  the  other 
arts.  Hence  it  is  employed  in  all  forms 
of  art  and  in  all  epochs. 

These  principles  established,  Hegel  en- 
ters upon  the  theory  of  painting,  the  general 
character  and  principle  of  which  he  devotes 
himself  to  determining,  in  the  first  place, 
in  a  more  precise  manner.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  considers  it  in  its  content,  its 
form,  and  its  mode'  of  execution. 

I.  The  idea  which  constitutes  the  con- 
tent of  the  representations  of  painting,  is 
the  inner  life,  the  soul,  whose  sentiments, 
impressions,  and  acts  manifest  themselyes 
in  a  multitude  of  situations  and  varying 
scenes, — the  soul,  which  still  reflects  it- 
self in  the  spectacle  of  nature  and  in  the 
forms  of  the  visible  world.  This  is  why 
its  true  centre  is  the  Christian  world. 
There  is  no  need  of  instituting  here  a  com- 
parison between  ancient  and  modern  paint- 
ing. Materials  are  lacking  for  this  purpose. 
But  it  suffices  to  know  what  are  the  idea^, 
the  sentiments,  the  content,  in  a  word, 
which  harmonize  with  the  essence  of  this 
art,  and  its  mode  of  represenlation.  Mow, 
a  prioriy  we  can  maintain  only  that  how- 
ever excellent  may  have  been  the  pictures 
of  the  ancients,  and  however  unapproach- 
able the  beauty  of  their  sculpture  is,  paint- 
ing, among  them,  without  speaking  of  the 
material  means  invented  since,  was  not 
able  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  develop- 
ment and  perfection  as  among  moderns. 
The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  that  the  con- 
tent of  the  Greek  thought,  so  erainentlj 
favorable  to  the  principle  of  sculpture, 
precisely  because  of  this  advantage,  is  not 
favorable  to  painting.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  painting  was  carried  to  its  perfec- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
is  because  the  spiritual  content  of  its 
works,  the  Christian  sentiment,  lends 
itself  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  its  repre- 
sentations. 

Such  is  the  true  reason  why  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Greeks  to  realise  the  ideal 
of  painting.    This  ideal  did  not  exist.    If 
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sealpiare  is  pagan  art^  painting  is  eminent- 
ly Christian. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  paint- 
ing in  its  form  or  in  its  mode  of  representa- 
tion, we  may  see  that  it  demands  likewise 
a  higher  degree  of  spiritual! ty,  which  be- 
longs *onlj  to  Christian  art.  What  is,  in 
fact,  the  sensuous  element  in  which  this 
art  moves?  Surface,  visible  appearance, 
that  is  to  say,  something  artificial  substi- 
tuted for  the  reality.  Now,  for  this  very 
reason,  this  means  claims  an  animation,  a 
vitality  superior  to  plastic  expression.  The 
innermost  of  spirit  must  vivify  these  ex- 
ternal forms,  and  be  reflected  therein. 
Color,  which  further  specialises  this  ap- 
pearance, requires  in  the  objects  represent- 
ed, a  more  determinate,  more  vivid  and  more 
animated  character  than  the  ideal  simplici- 
ty of  the  forms  of  statuary.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  multiplicity  of  situations, 
of  movement,  of  variety,  in  order  to  cor- 
respond to  the  materials  of  painting.  Be- 
tween the  content  and  the  form  there  is 
established  a  necessary  reciprocity.  If  the 
idea  seeks  a  form  capable  of  expressing  it, 
this  in  turn  seeks  a  principle  which  pene- 
trates and  animates  it. 

From  these  principles  the  following  re- 
sults are  derived. 

In  the  first  place,  painting,  in  its  person- 
age, represents  the  spirit  reflected  upon  it- 
self, assuming  more  depth  and  individual- 
ity. It  is  no  longer  able,  like  sculpture,  to 
present  a  purely  general  character.  It  de- 
mands a  more  personal  treatment,  more 
sensibility,  passions  more  defined,  more  vi- 
tality in  the  situations  ;  a  place  for  the  par- 
ticular, the  individual,  the  accidental,  for 
even  the  indifferent.  As  to  the  extent  of 
the  field  of  painting,  it  embraces  the 
totality  of  the  objects  of  nature,  all  the 
spheres  of  human  activity,  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  existence.  A  crowd  of  ob- 
jects inaccessible  to  sculpture  enter  into 
its  representations.  The  religious  world, 
the  scenes  of  nature  and  of  human  life, 
the  most  fugitive  accidents  of  situations 
and  of  characters,  should  be  presented  in 
conceptions  of  the  artist. 

But  the  true  principle,  the  essential  con- 
tent, the  centre  of  this  art,  is  always  the 
innermost  life  of  the  soul.    In  the  repre- 


sentation of  external  objects,  in  the  pic- 
tures which  represent  nature,  what  consti- 
tutes the  vital  interest,  the  real  sense,  is 
the  sentiment  which  beams  througo  it,  the 
reflex  of  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  the  artist 
which  appears  in  his  work,  the  image  of 
his  inmost  thought,  or  a  general  echo  of 
our  impressions. 

2.  If  from  the  content  we  pass  to  the 
farm,  that,  in  painting,  consists  in  the  two 
means  which  it  employs,  surface  and  color* 
Surface,  in  place  of  the  three  dimensions 
of  body,  presents  only  two.  This  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  content  which  it  represents.  To  a 
spiritual  content  there  ought  to  correspond 
a  more  immaterial  and  artificial  form.  Art 
can  no  longer  retain  plastic  material. 

Is  that  a  proof  of  inferiority  ?  Undoubt- 
edly. Yet,  more  than  sculpture,  it  places 
an  abstract  form  under  the  eye.  But  this 
apparent  imperfection  is  a  real  progress. 
Sculpture  had  already,  in  place  of  copying 
nature,  fashioned  a  simple  and  colorless 
image.  Here  we  have  the  contrary.  Inner 
sentiment  manifests  itself  fully  only  so  far 
as  it  is  freed  from  material  form.  Paint- 
ing, like  sculpture,  labors  for  the  eyes,  but 
it  no  longer  shows  them  natural  objects, 
such  as  they  are  in  themselves.  It  trans- 
forms them  into  images,  such  that  they  are 
a  mirror  of  spirit.  Art,^then,  destroys  real 
existence,  changes  it  into  a  simple  appear- 
ance, created  by  spirit  and  addressed  to 
spirit.  If  it  renounce  extension  altogether, 
this  would  not  imply  weakness,  defect,  in- 
feriority— it  is  to  the  end  that  this  appear- 
ance, artificially  fashioned,  may  reveal  the 
spirit  to  itself,  and  that  the  work  of  art 
may  enter  into  a  more  intimate  relationship 
with  the  spectator.  The  latter  is  thus  as- 
sociated, from  the  commencement,  with 
the  faculty  of  conception.  By  reason  of 
this  purpose,  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil 
as  pure  reflex  of  the  spirit,  the  simple  ap- 
pearance of  the  reality  meets  and  better 
fulfils  the  design.  Real  extension  would 
perplex  the  spectator ;  for,  in  painting,  the 
pleasure  of  the  representation  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  view  of  real  objects ;  it  is  in 
the  purely  contemplative  interest  that  the 
spirit  takes  in  the  manifestation  of  itself 
in  the  forms  of  the  external  world. 
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But  the  physical  element  proper  to  paint- 
ing, and  which  is  adapted  to  it  through  its 
ideal  character,  is  light.  The  preceding 
arts  employ  ponderable  matter;  with  them 
light  would  only  serve  to  illumine  them 
from  without;  it  could  not  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  a  work  of  art;  it  limits 
itself  to  rendering  it  visible.  In  paintingy 
light,  the  clear  and  the  obscure,  the  effects 
of  shade,  are  not  only  tho  very  materials 
of  the  art;  they  are  produced  by  the  art 
itself — its  creation.  A  new  reason  why 
painting  has  no  need  of  three  dimensions 
is,  that  the  artistic  form  is  produced  by 
light  and  shade ;  the  real  form  is  then  use- 
less, and  would  be  a  hindrance. 

Light  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  clear 
and  the  obscure,  to  the  alternate  play  of 
light.and  shade;  it  becomes  also  the  prin- 
ciple of  color,  which  for  painting  is  the 
means  of  excellence.  Forms,  distance,  lim- 
its, outlines,  are  manifested  by  color, whose 
more  ideal  character  is  also  capable  of  ex- 
pressing a  more  ideal  content.  By  deep 
contrasts,  gradations  infinitely  varied,  fine- 
ness of  shades  and  tints,  it  embraces  a 
vaster  field,  inasmuch  as  it  reproduces  a 
variety  of  objects  with  all  the  richness  of 
their  details — form,  distance,  the  play  of 
the  features  of  the  face,  the  expression  of 
the  most  delicate  sentiments,  and  whatever 
is  at  once  most  sensuous  and  most  immate« 
tial — ideas. 

3.  As  to  its  mode  oftxecution,  it  may  be 
said  that  painting,  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  treats  its  subjects,  is  capable  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  extremes,  of  representing  the 
most  elevated,  the  most  profound  subjects, 
and  also  those  of  the  most  insignificant 
appearance.  It  seems  to  accord  an  equal 
value  to  the  content  and  the  form;  fre- 
quently even  to  make  of  the  latter,  and 
the  mode  of  execution,  its  essential  object. 
Hence,  we  have  two  species  of  painting, 
two  schools,  two  opposite  schools,  and  also 
two  modes  of  judging;  it  is  the  opposition 
of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  but  of  the  real 
idealized  through  the  execution.  Painting 
admits  these  two  extremes;  it  rer resents 
the  substance  of  things,  the  most  elevated 
objects  of  religious  faith,  the  great  events 
and  the  great  persons  of  history,  or  it 
opens  a  free  field  in  the  details  of  nature 


and  of  real  life.  It  goes  so  far  in  this  d 
recti  on  as  to  make  appearance  itself  a 
illusion  its  principal  object.  But  here  th 
imago  is  superior  to  the  reality.  The  id e 
character  consists  in  this,  that  the  fugitir 
and  momentary  accident  is  fixed  upon  tb 
canvas  forever,  and  represented  in  its  vi-. 
tality.  It  is  this  that  gives  rise  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  modes  of  understanding 
the  ideal  in  painting,  both  wholly  true,  hot 
exclusive.  Hence,  also,  that  there  can  be 
here  diversity  of  schools,  of  styles,  of  man« 
ner,  and  greater  originality  than  in  the 
other  arts. 

In  the  examination  of  the  partfCuUr 
characterUtics  of  painting,  the  author 
comes  back  to  the  preceding  question s,  ex- 
ploring and  developing  them..  Thus  he  de- 
votes himself  to  characterising,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  what  constitutes  the  coo- 
tent  of  religious  painting,  or  the  Christian 
idealf  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
above.  He  then  studies  the  means  of  ex- 
pression  which  are  suitable  to  painting— 
per^ectiv€f  drawing^  coloring.  Finallt, 
under  the  head  of  artistic  execution,  he 
treats  of  the  conception  of  compontionf  and 
of  the  mauner  of  characterising  the  workj 
of  the  painter.  We  can  devote  only  a  few 
words  to  each  of  these  points : 

1.  The  true  domain  of  painting  is  wbat 
it  is  capable  of  expressing  better  than  the 
other  arts,  by  the  means  which  are  pecaliir 
to  it.  It  embraces,  consequently,  sobjecta 
which  to  depth  and  richness  of  sentiment 
join  strongly  marked  originality  of  cbtr- 
acter.  Here  the  frigid  grandeur  of  the 
antique  ideal  is  no  longer  appropritte. 
The  ideal  will  be  furnished  by  a  religion 
which  has  penetrated  farther  into  the  deptbi 
of  the  soul,  which  reveals  rejoicings  tod 
sufferings  unknown,  joys,  delights  inelTi- 
ble,  a  bliss  which  succeeds  struggles  tod 
afflictions*  The  soul,  in  order  to  attti> 
this,  must  have  passed  through  a  lifeof 
combats  and  sufferings,  and  have  come  oa( 
triumphant. 

Such  is  the  Christian  ideal.  It  is  the 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  who  io 
His  terrestrial  life  has  Himself  trodden  the 
path  of  suffering.  In  breaking  His  hamto 
heart,  He  rises  above  the  pains  and  joji  oi 
the  world,  to  a  profound,  unalterable  peae<» 
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tich  he  draws  from  the  divine  love,  and 
I  hope  of  being  reunited  to  Qod. 
[This  particular  feature  of  love  is  not 
Belly  wanting  in  the  antique  ideal ;  but 
I  is  not  trae  love  for  a  living  and  personal 
PDd.  The  idea  of  destiny  freezes  senti- 
lent.  Hence  that  silent  sadness  in  the 
Itpression  of  sorrow  inmost  noble  natures, 
|i  LaocooD,  in  Niobe,  for  example — that 
Mgid  resignation,  which  is  only  impassi- 
sility,  the  petrifaction  of  sorrow. 

True  love,  on  the  other  hand,  true  f  elici- 
tj  in  love,  is  the  abandonment,  the  forget- 
folness  of  self,  but  in  order  to  find  itself 
agnin  in  the  object  beloved. 

Thus,  in  this  sacrifice  and  this  abandon- 
ment, the  soul  preserves  the  feeling  of  liv- 
ing with  the  object  of  its  love,  and  it 
acquires  thus  the  highest  joy  in  itself. 
This  apparent  contradiction,  this  mysteri- 
ous problem,  love  resolves.  It  alone  ren- 
ders one  happy ;  it  causes  one  to  taste  heav- 
en ;  it  ezaltf  the  soul  above  the  temporal 
and  the  finite. 

Now  this  depth  of  mysticlove,  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  constitutes  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  ideal  and  the  principal  con- 
tent of  the  representations  of  religious 
painting.  It  is  what  makes  the  incompar- 
able superiority  in  Christian  painting.  It 
is  the  content  of  all  its  subjects. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  love  of 
CbriRt,  the  love  of  God  for  men,  which  re- 
prodaces  itself  in  all  the  acts  of  his  mor- 
tal life,  in  his  infancy,  his  miracles,  his 
passion,  his  cross,  and  his  resurrection. 
Then  come  the  personages  of  the  holy  fam- 
ily* the  Virgin,  Saint  Joseph,  the  disciples. 
These  are  inexhaustible  subjects  of  pictures 
where  the  highest  ideal  is  found.  Among 
them  are  distinguished,  as  the  most  favor- 
able, the  infancy  of  Christ  and  his  passion. 
In  another  point  of  view,  the  happiest  sub- 
ject is  maternal  love,  the  love  of  the  Virgin, 
which  presents  situations  at  once  so  ex- 
alted, so  pure  and  so  touching — the  annun- 
ciation, the  visitation,  the  birth,  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  etc. ;  but  especially  Mary  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  cross.  By  the  side  of  such 
»  "ubject  the  ancient  Niobe  no  longer  bears 
»  oomparison. 

Of  a  less  elevated  sort,  although  also 
loU  of  interest,  are  the  pictures  which 


represent  the  disciples,  the  apostles,  the 
saints,  self-examination,  adoration,  prayer, 
penitence,  conversion,  glorification,  and 
sanctity — these  subjects  have  inspired  the 
greatest  painters.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  phase  of  religious  sentiment,  of  the 
Bufiering  and  the  sorrow  in  the  scenes 
which  represent  martyrdom,  constancy  in 
supplication,  physical  and  moral  suffering, 
the  wounds  of  love,  the  sorrows  of  the  soul, 
inward  penitence,  regret,  and  contrition; 
finally,  glorification  through  sorrow,  sunc- 
tity  obtained  through  penitence. 

Such  are  the  principal  elements  of  the 
Christian  ideal  which  form  the  essential 
content  of  painting  in  the  middle  ages. 
They  are  the  subject  of  its  most  admired 
and  most  celebrated  works — works  immor- 
tal through  the  depth  of  the  thought  which 
they  express,  as  well  as  through  the  talent 
and  genius  of  the  artists  who  have  repre- 
sented it. 

After  having  dwelt  particularly  upon  re- 
ligious painting,  and  upon  the  ideas  which 
form  the  content  of  its  works,  Hegel  passes 
immediately  to  landscape  painting.  If  he 
limits  himself  thus  to  characterizing  the 
two  extremes,  without  pausing  at  the 
intermediate  points,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
better  bringing  to  light  the  general  princi- 
ple which  he  has  laid  down  above.  lie 
wishes  to  demonstrate  thereby  that  it  is 
yet  the  soul  and  the  inmost  sentiment  that 
painting  represents  in  the  pictures  which 
present  to  us  the  vision  of  nature.  He  un- 
dertakes to  justify  this  assertion  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

The  interest  that  we  take  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  objects  of  nature,  centres 
not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  there  is 
in  them  a  content  of  vitality  which  excites 
our  sympathy,  and  which  is  for  us  a  source 
of  pleasure.  Between  these  objects  and 
the  human  soul  there  exists  a  secret  har- 
mony, which  maintains  in  us  an  inward 
joy,  the  charm  of  living  existence.  A  sort 
of  dialogue  is  established  between  nature 
and  man,  who  lends  to  it  his  sentiments, 
his  ideas,  all  the  attributes  of  his  soul. 

Art,  moreover,  changes  our  ordinary 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  nature ;  the 
practical  connection  becomes  purely  con- 
templative.   Art  causes  us  to  forgel  our 
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wants,  gives  as  a  sense  of  our  inner,  proper, 
independent  life;  in  fine,  it  fixes  and  makes 
eternal  that  which  is  in  itself  mobile  and 
instantaneous.  This  is  the  triumph  of  art 
over  reality,  the  ideal  in  this  domain. 
Besides,  something  new  is  added  to  the 
objects  represented,  or  to  their  image^ 
to-wit:  the  love,  the  feeling,  the  spirit, 
the  soul  of  the  artist  who  communicates  to 
them  thus  his  personal  inspiration  as  a 
new  life,  and  makes  of  it  his  creation. 

Under  the  head  of  materials  of  painting, 
Hegel  treats  of  perspective^  of  drawing^  and 
of  color.  What  he  says  of  the  first  two 
furnishes  nothing  new,  and  need  not  occu- 
py our  attention.  He  enlarges  more  upon 
coloring.  It  is  color,  he  says,  which, 
to  speak  properly,  constitutes  painting. 
Drawing,  no  doubt,  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion; but  the  painter  ought,  above  every- 
thing, to  paint.  It  is  only  by  the  employ- 
ment of  color  that  he  can  express  the  soul 
as  really  living.  Hegel  speaks  next  in 
detail  of  other  means  which  the  painter 
uses  to  produce  his  results — of  the  clear 
and  the  obscure,  of  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shadey  of  the  modely  of  color,  of  fun- 
damental  colors,  of  the  harmony  of  colors, 
of  aerial  perspective,  of  carnation,  of  the 
magic  of  coloring.  All  this  part,  where 
one  meets  with  a  multitude  of  delicate  ob- 
servations, original  with  the  author,  which 
mingle  themselves  with  accepted  ideas, 
furnishes  a  living  interest.  What  he  says 
of  carnation,  the  tone  of  color  of  human 
flesh,  is  especially  remarkable.  In  general, 
upon  all  these  points,  Hegel  shows  himself 
not  only  a  philosopher  and  metaphysi- 
cian ;  we  recognize  in  him  an  enlightened 
judge,  who  joins  to  a  delicate  tact,  and  to 
a  spirit  always  ingenious,  the  knowledge  of 
works  of  art,  whose  procedure  and  results 
he  explains. 

This  theory  of  painting  is  completed  by 
certain  general  rules  upon  conception,  com' 
position,  and  the  manner  of  characterizing 
personages.  Each  of  these  points  furnishes 
to  the  author  judicious  reflections,  by  which 
artists  might  profit.  We  are  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  most  general  and 
philosophic  facts  of  these  precepts. 

The  mode  of  conception  in  painting  de- 
fends not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 


ject, but  upon  the  degree  of  development 
at  which  the  art  has  arrived.  The  first 
mode  is  that  whereby  the  painter  still  ap- 
proaches sculpture  and  architecture,  when 
it  presents  us  isolated  figures  in  absolute 
repose  and  independence,  such  as  Christ, 
the  apostles,  isolated  saints,  without  de- 
terminate situation,  without  surroundiog 
objects,  with  a  frame  and  ornaments  wbieh 
recall  architecture.  Those  figures  which, 
for  example,  decorate  the  pillars,  the  ar- 
cades of  Gothic  churches,  have  the  rigid 
and  immobile  character  of  statuary. 

The  rule  here  is  that  these  figures  shooM 
form  a  perfect  whole  in  themselves,  as  an 
object  of  veneration  or  interest.  Without 
this  they  are  insignificant. 

But  painting,  still  less  than  sculpture,  is 
able  to  hold  itself  to  the  immobility,  voitl 
of  situation,  of  an  independent  person.  It 
should  present  persons  in  a  determinate 
situation,  should  offer  a  multiplicity  of  re- 
lations  and  characters,  of  figures  environed 
with  accessory  objects.  Such  is,  in  fact, 
the  progress  of  painting.  More  than  the 
other  arts  of  design,  it  needs  to  adopt 
dramatic  vitality,  to  group  figures,  etc 
Hence  the  ever  increasing  importance  of 
individuality  in  conception  and  executioa, 
the  vivid  coloring  of  objects,  etc.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  that  this  side  predom- 
inate so  far  as  to  cause  the  content  to  be 
forgotten  for  the  sensuous  appearance.  In 
seeking  hazy  tones,  the  magic  of  colon, 
and  the  harmony  of  combinations,  painting 
encroaches  upon  music. 

2.  As  to  the  mode  of  composition,  only 
a  few  special  rules  can  be  given.  The  eo- 
preme  condition  is  the  choice  of  a  sU%talit*9 
which  is  suitable  to  a  painting.  It  is  her« 
that  it  is  important  carefully  to  distinguish 
the  limits  of  this  art,  not  to  confound  sit- 
uations which  suit  it  with  those  which  are 
proper  for  sculpture  or  poetry. 

Hegel  insists  much  upon  this  important 
point,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly 
treated  by  the  authors  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  it,  and  in  particular  br 
Lessing.  That  great  critic  has  marked  verj 
well  the  limits  of  the  arts  of  design  and  of 
poetry ;  but  he  constantly  confounds  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  supposes  them  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws,  which  ia  a  grare 
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error.  In  this  respect,  the  pages  wbicli 
Hegel  devotes  to  this  qaestion,  and  wbnt 
he  adds  upon  poetry,  are  of  the  highest 
interest. 

Sculpture  is,  especially,  called  to  repre* 
sent  the  calmness,  the  essential  traits  which 
form  admits.  Painting,  on  the  contrary, 
should  enter  into  the  living  movement  of 
human  situations,  passions,  conflicts,  etc. 
It  expresses  character,  soul,  sentiment; 
but  developed,  and  revealing  themselves  by 
their  actions. 

On  the  other  hand,  painting  is  distin- 
guished from  poetry  in  this :  that  it  cannot 
give  the  development  of  a  situation,  of  an 
event,  of  an  action,  in  a  successive  man- 
ner, but  in  a  single  moment.  Hence  arise 
differences  which  have  been  perfectly  ap- 
prehended and  set  forth  by  Lessing.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  action  in  painting  must  be 
visible  in  a  single  moment.  It  is  essential 
to  choose  the  decisive  moment,  where  the 
action  concentrates  itself  in  a  single  point, 
where  the  past  and  the  future  blend  and 
separate.  As  to  the  precept,  nt  pietura 
poesis  erity  taken  in  the  letter,  it  cannot  be 
justified  ;  for  descriptive  poetry  itself  can- 
not reproduce  all  the  details  which  figure 
in  a  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  a  multi- 
tude of  details  escape  the  painter,  that  the 
poet  can  give  precisely  by  presenting  them 
successively.  Poetry,  moreover,  is  able  to 
develop  ideas  and  sentiments,  not  only  as 
such,  but  in  their  fluctuation,  their  grada- 
tion, and  their  development.  Painting  hav- 
ing at  its  disposal  only  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  and  the  attitudes  of  the  body, 
there  are  sentiments  and  situations  which 
poetry  may  express,  and  with  regard  to 
which  painting  is  powerless.  Such  are 
lyrio  situations,  those  where  the  sentiment 
remains  concentrated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
soul,  and  can  appear  only  very  vaguely  in 
the  countenance  or  in  the  attitude.  The 
painter  ought  to  know  how  to  discern  them, 
in  order  not  to  expose  himself  to  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  art,  and  to  missing 
its  effect.  Hegel  mentions  a  few  of  these 
exclusively  poetic  situations,  among  others, 
the  Fisher  and  the  Mignon  of  Goethe. 
These  subjects,  he  says,  in  spite  of  the 
talent  of  the  painter,  are  conceived  without 


imagination,  because  they  are  sentiments 
which  cannot  be  transferred  to  visible  im- 
ages. Now,  the  personages  of  painting 
must  present  to  view  the  interior  of  their 
souls.  To  put  poetry  into  painting,  is 
to  conceive  without  imagination.  Poetry 
itself  interprets  passion  by  images,  actions, 
events.  But  as  for  sentiments,  concen- 
trated, abstract,  vague,  to  wish  to  express 
them  by  the  mouth,  the  eye,  the  counte- 
nance, a  glance  lifted  towards  heaven,  is 
to  misunderstand  the  limits  of  painting  and 
poetry.  The  eoundness  of  these  reflections, 
and  the  truth  of  these  rules,  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  it  will  be  well  for  artists  to 
recollect  them.* 

Hegel  draws  also  from  these  principles  a 
few  rules  for  compo»itian»  The  first  con- 
cerns the  clearness  of  subjects.  Let  the 
situation  be  easy  to  comprehend,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  explain  itself ;  for  painting 
lacks  the  language  of  words  with  which 
poetry  can  ai4  itself  independently  of  its 
other  means.  Now,  in  order  that  the  situ- 
ation may  be  comprehensible,  external  cir- 
cumstances do  not  suffice.  The  essential 
thing  is  the  motives,  which  the  artist 
should  be  able  to  place  in  relief,  and  to 
develop  with  tact.  Every  action  presents 
striking  signs,  sensuous  relations,  which 
can  be  employed  in  the  happiest  manner, 
at  once  to  cause  the  subject  to  be  compre- 
hended, and  better  to  characterize  the  per- 
sonages. Hegel  cites  as  an  example  the 
**  Transfiguration  "  of  Raphael. 

With  what  precedes,  there  is  connected 
the  manner  of  arranging  the  different  parts 
of  a  picture,  the  ordering  and  grouping  of 
figures,  and  the  distribution  of  objects,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  contribute  to  the  total 
effect. 

A  last  point,  equally  full  of  interest,  and 
which  the  author  develops  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  is  what  he  calls  characterization^ 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  painter  should 
characterize  his  personages.  This  subject 
has  been  treated  already,  at  least  by  impli- 
cation, above ;  but  here  it  is  illuminated 
with  new  light,  by  a  comparison  of  the 

*  A  remarkable  article  upon  this  question, 
in  the  book  which  M.  Guizot  has  just  publish- 
ed, entitled  "  Studies  on  the  Fine.  Arts,"  will 
be  read  with  interest. 
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characters  of  ancient  sealptnre  with  those 
of  modern  painting.  Hegel  deduces  from 
it  new  rules  upon  the  respective  domains 
of  statuary  and  painting.  The  manner  of 
characteriEing  the  figures  loads  to  a  very 
interesting  digression  upon  portrait  paint* 
ingy  to  which  he  accords  a  very  high  rank. 

A  portrait,  he  remarks^  is  a  work  of  art 
only  so  far  as  it  is  stamped  with  the  type 
of  individuality,  as  it  represents  perfectly 
the  original  character  of  the  individual,  as 
it  brings  out  the  essential  traits  of  the 
moral  physiognomy.  Hence,  a  portrait 
may  be  very  like  and  insignificant;  while 
a  simple  sketch  of  a  few  lines,  which  rep- 
resent the  simple  image,  but  the  whole  of 
the  character,  is  far  more  truthful.  The 
painter  ought  to  place  before  us  the  spirit- 
ual sense  of  the  figure,  the  permanent  traits 
which  interpret  the  character,  the  figure 
fashioned  by  the  spirit.  In  this  sense,  the 
portrait  ought  to  flatter,  or  individualise; 
the  painter  ought  to  neglect  the  simple  ac- 
cidents of  nature,  to  reproduce  what  con- 
stitutes the  proper  character  of  the  person 
In  its  inmost  essence,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  its  highest  degree  of  vitality. 

Next  come  some  reflections  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  painter  ought  to  ap- 
propriate the  characteristics  of  form,  coun- 
tenance, &c.,  to  the  particular  situation  of 
the  personages,  in  order  to  establish  that 


perfect  agreement  between  the  external  aod 
the  internal,  that  beautiful  harmony  of  the 
physical  and  the  moral,  which  the  great 
masters,  especially  among  the  Italians,  bare 
realised. 

Even  in  genre  painting,  in  fact,  the  orig- 
inality of  the  figures  should  be  such  that 
one  would  be  unable  to  imagine  that  they 
could  ever  have  other  appearance,  other 
traits,  other  expression.  This  ia  the  tnie 
mode  of  characterization. 

This  theory  ends  with  a  general  sketch  of 
the  historic  development  of  painting  since 
its  commencements  in  the  middle  ages  down 
to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  principal  schools 
which  the  author  attempts  to  characterise 
are  the  Bysantine,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Dutch.  The  remarks  upon  the  Italian 
school  are  full  of  elevation  and  brilliancy. 
The  character  of  the  Dutch  school,  a  sab- 
ject  already  twice  treated,  furnishes  to 
him  an  occasion  for  joining  high  historic 
considerations  to  a  remarkable  artistic  ap- 
preciation. It  is  wrong  to  say  that  Hegel 
here  exalts  Protestantism  in  art  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Catholicism.  Such  a  criticism  is 
unjust,  after  the  unreserved  admiration 
which  the  author  has  just  expressed  for 
the  Italian  school,  which  holds  the  first 
rank,  and  seems  to  him  to  mark  the  culmi- 
nating point  in  art. 


PANTHEON. 

B/  A.  Bbossov  Aloott. 

<'As  everything  which  operates  essentially  produces  an  image  of  itself,  the  per»0D 
who  forms  the  world  fashions  forth  an  image  of  himself.  And  this  being  so,  he  coo- 
tains  in  himself,  by  consequence,  the  archetypes  or  causes  of  the  world,  and  these  are 
Ideas.  To  which  we  may  add :  that  as  the  perfect  must  necessarily  antedate  the  im- 
perfect, unity  multitude,  the  indivisible  the  divisible,  and  that  which  abides  perpetanliT 
one  and  the  name,  that  which  subsists  in  unceasing  mutation,  it  follows  that  things  are 
not  born  of  baser  natures,  but  that  they  end  in  these;  and  that  they  originate  in  the 
most  perfect,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  best.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  our  intellect 
should  be  able  to  apprehend  things  equal,  similar,  and  the  like,  and  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  should  not  contain  in  himself  personally  the  essentially  equal,  just,  beautiful 
and  good,  and,  in  short,  everything  which  has  a  universal  and  perfect  subsistence,  and 
which,  from  itH  residence  in  His  deity,  forms  a  link  of  that  luminous  chain  of  Powers 
to  which  we  may  give  properly  the  name  of  Ideas.^' —  Thonuu  Taylor. 


I. — Ideas. 

The  Ancients  had  a  happy  conception  of 

mind   in   their   Pantheon  of   its  Powers. 

They  fabled  these  as  Gods  celestial,  mun- 

''anei  infernal,  according  to  their  several 


prerogatives  and  uses.  It  appears  their 
ideal  metaphysic  has  not  as  yet  been  sur- 
passed or  superseded  altogether,  as  the 
classic  mythology  still  holds  its  high  place 
in  modern  thought  and  the  schools  as  a 
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discipline  and  caltare.  And  for  thn  reason 
that  thonght  is  an  Olympian,  and  man  a 
native  of  the  cloadlands,  whatever  his  met- 
aphysical pretensions.  It  is  only  as  vre  sit 
aloft  that  we  oversee  the  world  below  and 
comprehend  aright  its  drift  and  revolu- 
tions. Ixion  falling  out  of  the  mist,  which 
^e  illicitly  embraced,  is  the  visionary  mis- 
taking images  for  ideas,  and  thus  paying 
the  cost  in  his  downfall.  Plumage,  wings 
or  none,  imagination  or  understanding,  the 
fledged  idea  or  the  footed  fact,  the  fleet 
reason  or  slow — these  distribute  mankind 
into  thinkers  or  observers.  Only  Qenius 
combines  the  double  gifts  in  harmonious 
proportions  and  interplay,  possessing  the 
mind  entire,  and  is  a  denizen  of  both  hem- 
ispheres. The  Idealist  is  the  true  Realist, 
grasping  the  substance  and  not  its  shadow. 
The  man  of  sense  is  the  visionary  or  illu- 
sionist, fancying  things  as  permanencies 
and  thoughts  as  fleeting  phantoms.  A 
Ptolemaist  in  theory,  and  earth-bound,  he 
fears  to  ventare  above  his  terra  firma  into 
the  real  firmament  whereinto  mind  is  fash- 
ioned to  spring  and  command  the  wide 
prospect  around. 

"Things  divine  are  not  attained  by  mortals 

who  understand  body  merely, 
But  only  those  who  are  lightly  armed  arrive 

at  Uie  summit." 

Thought  is  the  Mercury  ;  and  things  are 
caught  on  the  wing,  and  by  the  flying  spec- 
tator only.  Nature  is  thought  in  solution. 
Like  a  river  whose  current  is  flowing  stead- 
ily, drop  displacing  drop,  particle  following 
particle  of  the  passing  stream,  nothing 
abides  but  the  spectacle.  So  the  flowing 
world  is  fashioned  in  the  Idealist's  vision, 
and  is  the  reality  which  to  slower  wits 
seems  fixed  in  space  and  apart  from  his 
thought,  subsisting  in  itself.  But  thought 
works  in  the  changing  and  becoming,  not 
in  the  changed  and  become ;  all  things 
sliding  by  imperceptible  gradations  into 
their  contraries,  the  Cosmos  rising  out  of 
the  chaos  by  its  agency.  Nothing  abides; 
all  is  image  and  expression  out  of  our 
thought. 

So  Speech  represents  the  flowing  essence 
as  sensitive,  transitive;  the  word  signifying 
what  we  make  it  at  the  moment  of  using, 
but  needing  life's  rounded  experiences  to 


unfold  its  manifold  senses  and  shades  of 
meaning.  Definitions,  however  precise, 
fail  to  translate  the  sense.  They  confine 
in  defining;  good  for  the  occasion,  but 
leaps  in  the  dark ;  at  best,  guesses  at  the 
meanings  we  seek;  parapets  built  in  the 
air,  the  lighter  the  safer ;  mere  ladders  of 
sound,  whose  rounds  crumble  as  we  tread. 
We  write  as  we  speak.  The  silence  bears 
away  the  sense,  closing  shape  and  signifi- 
cance from  us.  Here  is  the  mind  facing  its 
image  the  world,  and  wishing  to  see  the 
reflection  at  a  glance,  a  trope.  No.  The 
world  is  but  the  symbol  of  mind,  and 
speech  a  mythology  woven  of  both.  Each 
thing  suggests  the  thought  imperfectly, 
and  thought  is  translatable  only  by  thought. 
Our  standards  are  ideas,  those  things  of 
the  mind*  and  originals  of  words. 

Thought's  winged  hand 
Marshals  in  trope  and  tone 
The  ideal  liand. 
Genius  alone 
Holds  fast  in  eye 
The  fleeing  God- 
Brings  Beauty  nigh^> 
Senses  descry 
Footsteps  he  trod. 
Figures  he  drew. 
Shapes  old  and  new, 
The  fair,  the  true. 
In  soul  and  sod. 

Nature  is  thonght  immersed  in  matter, 
and  seen  diff'erently  as  viewed  from  the 
one  or  the  other.  To  the  laborer  it  is  a 
thing  of  mere  uses ;  to  the  scholar  a  symbol 
and  a  muse.  The  same  landscape  is  not 
the  same  as  seen  by  poet  and  plowman.  It 
stands  for  material  benefit  to  the  one,  im- 
material to  the  other.  The  artist's  point 
of  view  is  one  of  uses  seen  as  means  of 
beauty,  that  being  the  complement  of  uses. 
His  faculties  handle  his  organs ;  the  hands, 
like  somnambulists,  playing  their  under 
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parts  to  ideas ;  these,  again,  servJog  uses 
still  higher.  The  poet,  awakened  from  the 
sleep  of  things,  beholds  beauty  in  essence 
and  form,  being  thus^aclmitted  to  the  secret 
of  causes,  the  laws  of  pure  Being. 

The  like  of  Persons.  Every  one's  glass 
reflects  his  bias.  If  the  thinker  views  men 
as  troglodytes — like  Plato's  groundlings, 
unconscious  of  the  sun  shining  overhead ; 
men  of  the  senses,  and  mere  makeweights 
— they  in  turn  pronounce  him  the  dreamer, 
Bitting  aloof  from  human  concerns,  an  un- 
productive citizen  and  waste  power  in  the 
world.  Still,  thought  makes  the  world  and 
sustains  it ;  atom  and  idea  alike  being  its 
constituents.  Nor  can  thought,  from  its 
nature,  at  once  become  popular.  It  is  the 
property  and  delight  of  the  few  fitted  by 
genius  and  culture  for  discriminating  truth 
from  adhering  falsehood,  and  of  setting  it 
forth  in  its  simplicity  and  truth  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  less  favored.  Apart 
by  pursuit  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  or 
at  most  taking  a  separate  and  subordinate 
part  in  affairs  that  engage  their  sole  atten- 
tion, the  thinker  seems  useless  to  all  save 
those  who  can  apprehend  and  avail  them- 
selves of  his  immediate  labors;  and  the 
less  is  he  known  and  appreciated  as  his 
studies  are  of  lasting  importance  to  his 
race.  Yet  time  is  just,  and  brings  all  men 
to  the  side  of  thought  as  they  become 
familiar  with  its  practical  benefits,  else 
the  victory  were  not  gained  for  philosophy, 
and  wisdom  justified  in  him  of  her  chosen 
children. 

Ideas  alone  supplement  nature  and  com- 
plement mind.  Our  senses  neither  satisfy 
our  sensibility  nor  intellect.  The  mind's 
objects  are  mind  itself;  imagination  the 
mind's  eye,  memory  the  ear,  ideas  of  the 
one  imaging  the  other,  and  the  mind  thus 
rounding  its  history.  And  hence  the  pleas- 
urable perspective  experienced  in  survey- 
ing our  Personality  from  obverse  sides  in 
the  landscape  of  existence — culture,  in  its 
inclu>ive  sense,  making  the  tour  of  our 
gifts,  and  acquainting  us  with  ourselves 
and  the  world  we  live  in.  All  men  gain  a 
residence  in  the  senses  and  the  familv  of 
natural  things ;  few  come  into  possession 
"^heir  better  inheritance  and  home  in 
nind — the  Palace  of  Power  and  Per- 


sonality. Sons  of  earth  rather  by  prefer- 
ence, and  chiefly  emulous  for  their  little 
while  of  its  occupancy,  its  honors,  emolu- 
ments, they  here  pitch  their  tents,  here 
plant  fast  their  hopes,  and  roll  through  life 
they  know  not  whither. 

II. — Mind. 

*'  But  all  the  Gods  we  have  are  in  The  Mind, 
By  whose  proportions  only  we  redeem 
Our  thoughts  from  out  confusion,  and  do  find 
The  measure  of  ourselves  and  of  our  powerf, 
And  that  all  happiness  remains  confined 
Within  the  kingdom  of  this  Breast  of  ours, 
Without  whose  boands  all  thai  we  look  on  lied 
In  others' jurisdiction,  others'  powers. 
Out  of  the  circuit  of  our  liberties." — Baniet. 

Thought  is  the  fountain  of  Personal 
power,  and  the  seminary  of  the  Gifts. 
With  instinct  there  may  be  an  embryo,  hot 
sense  must  be  superinduced  to  constitute 
an  animal — memory,  moral  sentiment,  res- 
son,  imagination,  the  Will,  to  constitute  the 
man.  The  mind  is  the  man,  not  the  out- 
ward shape  :  all  is  in  the  Will.  The  animal 
may  mount  to  fancy  in  the  grade  of  gifts: 
but  reason,  imagination,  conscience,  choice 
— the  mediating,  creative,  ruling  powers- 
belong  to  man  alone.  But  not  to  all  men, 
save  in  essence  and  possibility.  Man 
properly  traverses  the  hierarchy  of  Gifts 
— spiritual,  intellectual,  moral,  natural, 
animal — but  oftenest  falls  short  of  that 
full  possession  and  interplay  enabling  bim 
to  hold  free  colloquy  with  all,  giving  the 
whole  mind  voiee  in  the  dialogue.     Thus: 

Asking  for 

The  Who  ?  Will      responds.  The  Penoo. 

The  Ought?  Conscience    "  The  Right. 

The  How  1  Imagination  "  The  Idea. 

The  Why  ?  Reason  "  The  Truth. 

The  Thus?  Fancy  "  The  Iroaee. 

The  Where?  Understanding"  The  Fact 

The  Once?  Memory        "  The  Erent 

The  Which?  Sense  "  The  Thing. 

The  What?  Instinct  "  The  Life. • 


*  '*  One  would  think  nothing  were  easier  for 
us  than  to  know  our  own  mind,  discern  vhat 
was  our  main  scope  and  drift,  and  what  we  pro* 
posed  to  ourselves  as  our  end  in  the  several 
occurrences  of  our  lives.  But  our  thoaghti 
have  such  an  obscure,  implicit  language,  that  it 
is  the  hardest  thinx  in  the  world  to  make  them 
speak  out  distinctly ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
right  method  is  to  give  them  voice  and  accent. 
And  this,  in  our  default,  is  what  the  philoso* 
phers  endeavor  to  do  to  our  hand,  when,  hold- 
ing out  a  kind  of  vocal  looking-glass,  they  drar 
sound  out  of  our  breast,  and  instruct  us  to  per- 
sonate ourselves  in  the  plainest  manner."-* 
Lord  Shqftetbury, 


Pardheoru 
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III.— Birth. 

Natare  doea  not  contain  the  Personal 
man.  He  embosoms  nature.  Nor  shall  the 
naturalist  solve  Life's  riddle,  though  he 
quarry  forth  nature's  bowels  and  open  the 
springs  of  the  material  elements.  This  fire 
of  fires,  whose  ashes  are  spent  men  and 
fuel  of  the  flesh,  only  thought  can  snatch 
from  the  clouded  essence  of  life  itself. 
Man  is  the  mind  with  the  matter  omitted, 
or,  conyersely,  the  animal  transfigured  into 
the  human  image  by  the  unfolding  of  his 
Gifts.  It  is  a  slow  process ;  long  for  the 
individual,  longeval  for  the  race.  Centu- 
ries, millenniads  elapse,  mind  meanwhile 
travailing  with  man,  the  birth  arrested  for 
the  most  part,  or  premature,  the  transla- 
tion from  germ  into  genius  being  trans- 
cendental, ideal,  and  the  embryo  hardly 
delivered  from  spine  and  occiput  into  face. 
and  forehead,  the  mind  uplifted  and  im- 
personated in  thought. 

Pure  mind  alone  is  face, 
Brute  matter  surface  all ; 

As  Boula  immersed  in  space, 
Ideal  rise,  or  idol  fall. 

IV. — Pkbson. 

The  l&psed  Personality^  or  deuce  human 
and  divine,  has  played  the  prime  part  in 
metaphysical  theology  of  times  past,  as  it 
does  still.  But  rarely  has  thought  freed  it- 
self from  the  notion  of  duplicity,  triplicity^ 
and  grounded  its  faith  in  the  Idea  of  the 
One  Personal  Spirit,  as  in  Parmenides, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus — the  Greek 
genius  first  mastering  this  problem  of 
pure  theism,  and  planting  therein  a  faith 
and  cultus.  If  we  claim  more  for  the 
Hebrew  thought,  as  this  rose  to  an  intui- 
tion in  the  mind  of  its  inspired  thinker,  it 
passed  away  with  him.  Since  Christendom 
throu!;hout  is  still  mythologizing,  rather 
than  thinking  about  his  mixed  attributes ; 
divided,  subdivided  into  sects,  schools  of 
doctrine;  orthodox  Trinitarian,  hetero- 
dox Arian,  Socinian,  Swedenborgian,  are 
all  so  immersed  in  their  special  individual- 
ism as  to  be  unable  to  rise  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Personal  One.  Nor,  considering 
the  demands  mind  makes  upon  the  senses-^ 
these  inclining  always  to  idolatry — is  it 

'  jurprising  that  this  spiritual  theism,  seek- 

!  4 


ing  its  symbols  in  pure  thought,  without  im- 
age graven  or  conceived,  should  find  any 
considerable  number  of  followers.  Yet  a 
faith  less  supersensuous  and  ideal,  any 
school  of  thought,  code  of  doctrine,  creed 
founded  on  substance,  force,  law,  tradi- 
tion, authority,  miracle,  is  a  covert  super- 
stition, ending  logically  in  atheism,  neces- 
sity, nihilism,  disowning  alike  personality, 
free  agency.  This  keystone  of  Pbrson 
wanting  to  the  radiant  arch  of  human  be- 
lief, its  parts  lack  coherence,  support,  and 
wo  have  but  a  ruin  of  ruins  in  place  of  the 
heaven -kissing  dome  of  deity. 

When  thou  approachest  to  the  One, 
Self  from  thyself  thou  first  mast  free. 

Thy  cloak  duplicity  cast  clean  aside, 
And  in  the  Being's  Being  Be. 

Communicable,  but  not  divisible,  the 
Person  is  the  copula  of  Being,  without 
which  neither  God  were  possible,  nor  uni- 
verse. There  were  no  God  for  the  world, 
were  there  not  the  God  immanent  in  every 
part  to  animate  and  uphold  it.  For  only 
where  Spirit  is,  is  there  a  Personal  will, 
reconciling  opposites,  extremes  meeting 
and  vanishing  in  The  One  and  Same — God 
being  God,  because  while  passing  into  the 
Many  He  yet  abides  one  and  indivisible. 
And  man  is  man  as  partaking  of  His  one- 
ness, this  distinguishing  him  from  the 
animal,  which,  being  several,  is  incapable 
of  attaining  to  Personality.  If  natare  is 
sufficient  for  the  animal,  God  alone  is  for 
man,  by  fellowship  with  whom  he  com- 
pletes himself,  becoming  hereby  united 
with  himself  and  his  kind.* 

*  "  The  first  principle  of  all  things  is  Living 
Goodness,  armed  with  Wisdom  and  all-power- 
ful Love.  But  if  a  man's  soul  be  once  sunk 
by  evil  fate  or  desert,  from  the  sense  of  this 
high  and  heavenly  truth  into  the  cold  conceit 
that  the  original  of  all  lies  either  in  shuffling 
chance  or  in  the  stark  root  of  unknowing  na- 
ture and  brute  necessity,  all  the  subtle  cords  of 
reason,  without  the  timely  recovery  of  that 
divine  torch  within  the  hidden  spirit  of  his 
heart,  will  never  be  able  to  draw  him  out  of 
that  abhorred  pit  of  atheism  and  infidelity.  So 
much  better  is  innooency  and  piety  than  subtle 
argument,  and  sincere  devotion  than  curious 
dispute.  But  contemplations  concerning  the 
dry  essence  of  the  Godhead  have  for  the  most 
part  been  most  confusing  and  unsatisfiictory. 
Far  better  is  it  to  drink  of  the  blood  of  the 
grape  than  to  bite  the  root  of  the  grape,  to 
smell  the  rose  than  to  chew  the  stalk.  And 
blessed  be  God,  the  meanest  of  men  are  capa- 
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V. — Choice. 

The  Gods  descend  always  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  and  ascending  transfigure  the 
man  into  their  Personal  likeness.  Man 
descending  below  himself,  debases  and  dis- 
figares  this  image,  transforming  it  into  the 
shape  of  demon  and  brute.  As  by  choice 
he  leaps  upwards,  so  by  choice  he  lapses 
downwards  and  divides  himself.  Yet, 
while  free  to  choose,  he  cannot  sink  him- 
self beneath  himself  absolutely,  since  his 
beneath  subsists  by  his  election  only.  His 
choices  free  or  fetter :  they  elevate  or  de- 
base, deify  or  demonize  his  humanity. 
Superior  to  all  forces  is  a  spirit  within, 
doing  or  defying  all  determinations  of  his, 
and  holding  him  fast  to  the  consequences. 
Obeying  its  dictates  or  disobeying,  frees  or 
binds.  It  has  golden  chains  for  the  good, 
for  others  iron.  Love  is  its  soft,  yet  mighty 
curb ;  freedom  its  easy  yoke ;  fate  its  fetter. 

Nor  man  in  Evil  willingly  doth  rest. 
Nor  God  in  Grood  unwiUlngly  is  blest. 

VI. — GONSCIBNCE. 

There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
this  High  Court  of  Duty  in  the  Breast.  The 
Ought  is  the  Must  and  the  Inevitable.  One 
may  misinterpret  the  voice,  may  deliberate, 
disobey  the  commandment,  but  cannot  es- 
cape the  consequences  of  his  election.    The 

ble  of  tlie  former,  very  few  successful  in  the 
latter;  and  the  less,  because  the  reports  of 
those  that  have  busied  themselves  that  way 
have  not  only  seemed  strange  to  most  men, 
but  even  repugnant  to  one  another.  But  we 
should  in  charity  refer  this  to  the  nature  of  the 
pigeon's  neck  than  to  mistake  and  contradiction. 
One  and  the  same  object  in  nature  affords 
many  different  aspects.  And  God  is  infinitely 
various  and  simple;  like  a  circle,  indifferent 
whether  you  suppose  it  of  one  uniform  line, 
or  an  infinite  number  of  angles.  Wherefore  it 
is  more  safe  to  admit  all  possible  perfections 
of  God  than  rashly  to  deny  what  appears  not 
to  us  from  our  particular  posture." — Henry 
More, 


deed  decides.  Nor  is  the  Conscience  ap- 
peased till  swifter  or  slower  our  deserts  are 
pronounced — The  welcome  ^*well  done," 
or  the  dread  '^  depart.'^ 

"  'Tis  vain  to  flee  till  gentle  Mercy  show 
Her  better  eye.    The  further  off  we  go 
The  swing  of  Justice  deals  the  mightier  blow." 

Only  the  repenting  consciousness  of  free- 
dom abused  restores  the  lost  holiness,  re- 
deems from  the  guilty  lapse— the  sin  that 
separating  from  the  One  revealed  the  fear* 
f  ul  Doubleness  within,  opening  the  yawning 
pit  down  which  we  stumbled,  to  become 
the  prey  of  the  undying  worm. 

"  Meek  love  alone  doth  wash  our  ills  away.'' 

VII. — ^Instwct. 

With  love  enough,  knowledge  were  use- 
less. It  comes  in  defect  of  love.  Exhaust- 
less  in  its  sources,  love  supersedes  knowl- 
edge, being  the  proper  intellect  of  Spirit 
and  spring  of  intuition — God  being  Yerv 
God,  because  His  love  absorbs  all  knowl- 
edge and  contains  His  Godhead.  Knowing 
without  loving  is  decease  from  love  and 
lapse  from  pure  Intellect  into  Sense. 
Knowledge  is  not  enough.  The  more 
knowledge,  the  deeper  the  depths  left  on- 
sounded,  the  more  exacting  our  faith  in 
the  impossibility  of  knowing.  Greater 
than  our  faith,  our  instinct  feels  after  it5 
objects,  if  haply  by  groping  in  the  darks e$9 
of  our  ignorancewe  may  fathom  its  sources. 
*^  Although  no  man  knoweth  the  spirit  of  a 
man  save  the  spirit  within  him,  yet  i> 
there  something  in  him  that  not  even  hU 
spirit  itself  knoweth.  Only  as  thou  beest  it, 
thou  seest  it."  If  the  divine  instinct  stinti 
not  within  the  spirit,  how  could  we  appre- 
hend divinity  or  comprehend  ourselves? 


it 


WHO  placed  thee  here,  did  something  tb«r 
infuse 
Which  now  can  tell  thee  news." 


Irdrodudion  to  Philosophy. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

or   THE    THBORISS    ON    THK    SUBJECT   OF    DIS- 
TINCTION. 

Many  important  themes  have  been  touch- 
ed apon  in  our  previoas  eight  chapters.  Of 
the  apergttet  exhibited,  I  consider  those  of 
chapter  iv.,  on  Self- Determination;  chapter 
Tii.,  on  Comprehension  and  Idea;  chapter 
riii.y  on  The  True  Actuality^  to  be  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  specalative  in- 
sight. Hoping  that  the  reader  who  has 
had  the  patience  to  accompany  me  hitherto 
will  now  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  results 
of  those  three  chapters,  I  ask  him  in  this 
chapter  to  take  note  of  some  important 
consequences  which  follow  from  those  doc- 
trines. 

AH  philosophy,  indeed,  every  form  of 
knowing,  is  conversant  with  the  seizing  of 
dittinctums.  To  find  the  permanent  dis- 
tinction, is  to  find  the  first  principle.  Let 
us  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the  general 
subject  of  distinction  in  the  light  of  the 
'  principles  already  established. 

I. — PRKLiifiNARr  Discussion. 

There  are  three  possible  theories  on  the 
subject  of  distinction.  Tl^  first  of  these 
is  the  fileatio  Theory,  which  says : 

1.  ^^  Being  alone  is,  and  nothing  is  not'^ ; 
there  is  only  identity,  and  distinction  does 
not  truly  exist.  The  One  is,  the  Many  are 
not. 

But  though  Xenophanes  saw  '^naught 
but  the  One  and  AlV^  and  Parmenides  as- 
serted that  the  Many  only  arose  through 
erroneous  thinking  (through  '^optnton^'}, 
yet  Zeno  found  it  necessary  to  show  up 
^^•the  many^*  as  self -contradictory,  and 
hence  impossible. 

Yet  through  the  concept  of  the  totality 
which  Heraclitns  leads  to  by  uniting  the 
negative  element  to  the  positive,  from  which 
it  had  been  dirempted  by  the  Eleatios — who 
were  the  first  pure  thinkers,  i.  e.  the  first  to 
free  thought  from  all  traces  of  a  sensuous 
or  empirical  content — philosophy  arrived  at 


Atomism^  which  is  the  basis  of  the  '^com- 
mon sense''  view  of  the  present  day.  This 
holds  that : 

2.  Each  somewhat  is  distinct  from  all 
others,  and  identical  with  itself  alone.  ^^Ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit  J^  Identity  remains  identity, 
and  is  distinct  from  difiference;  the  two 

'  never  mingle;  distinction  cannot  be  can- 
celled. The  <Maw8  of  thought,''  which 
state  the  conviction  of  this  stage  of  con- 
sciousness, are  developed  in  Formal  Logic. 
Nothing  can  possibly  have  more  plausi- 
bility at  first  sight  than  this  view  of  dis- 
tinction. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  the  Speculative. 
It  holds  that  self-determination  is  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  thought,  as  well  as  of 
Being,  and  hence  it  sees  distinction  arise 
in  the  process  of  self-identification,  and, 
conversely,  identity  in  the  act  of  self -dis- 
tinction. Both  are  involved  in  the  same 
process.  This  is  the  concept  of  the  Uni- 
versal, and,  historically,  its  first  appearance 
is  found  with  Anaxagoras,  although  it  was 
not  till  after  the  unfolding  of  its  negative 
phases  by  the  Sophists,  and  the  seizing  of 
its  affirmative  side  by  Socrates,  that  its 
infinite  significance  as  the  solvent  of  all 
problems  was  exhibited  by  Plato. 

The  generic  term  Distinction  includes 
three  forms :  (a)  Difference ,  which  is  the 
most  ''^indifferent"  form,  that  of  mere  di- 
versity or  variety,  and  involving  mere  like- 
ness and  unlikeness;  {b)  Opposition,  which 
is  the  distinction  of  contraries,  polarity; 
(c)  Contradictum,  which  is  distinction  in 
its  absolute  form,  the  form  of  self-relation* 

The  Pythagoreans  mention,  in  their  list 
of  categories,  the  two  first  of  these  forms, 
but  make  no  mention  of  the  third.  They 
did  not  reach  that  consciousness  of  the 
nature  of  the  negative  or  dialectic  element 
which  is  implied  in  a  system  that  traces  all 
distinction  to  its  root,  and  finds  that  dis- 
tinction becomes  identity  at  its  highest 
tension,  which  is  that  of  se/f-distinction  or 
contradiction.  This  demands  at  our  hands 
a  full  exposition. 
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II.~SciBNTinc  Deduction  or  thx  Fobms  or 

Distinction. 

All  distinotiOD  originates  in  relation. 
Hence,  the  form  of  thought  which  notes 
distinction  is  reflection.  That  this  is  a 
necessary  form  of  knowing,  and  that  rela- 
tivity is  a  form  pertaining  to  everything 
objective^  is  the  result  of  the  doctrine  de- 
veloped in  chapter  vi.,  on  Mediation.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  may  rest  the  case 
on  its  own  merits;  and  without  considering 
the  *  ^whence''  of  the  same,  we  shall  take 
the  concept  of  Identity y  as  currently  heldy 
and  see  what  will  come  of  it. 

1.  The  immediate  form  of  distinction  is 
abstract  identity  and  difference. 

*^A  is  A  ;^'  this  is  given  as  the  form  of  the 
Principle  of  Identity.  This  does  not  mean 
that  A  is  B,  G,  or  D,  or  that  everything  is 
identical  with  everything  else,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  is  identical  with  itself 
alone.  A  is  not  non-A.  Hence,  the  prin- 
ciple states  likewise  the  difference  of  each 
thing  from  all  else. 

The  comparison  by  which  this  difference 
is  discovered  is  an  arbitrary  one  made  by 
me,  and  is  not  anything  implied  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  object,  as  it  is  when  I  speak  of 
heat  or  cold,  sweet  or  sour,  light  or  dark, 
heavy  or  light,  &o. — distinctions  which  im- 
ply their  opposites.  This  first  form  of 
distinction  is,  therefore,  not  an  essential 
one,  but  if  we  examine  it  attentively,  we 
shall  see  that  it  will  become  such. 

(a)  A  is  not  B,  0,  or  D ;  it  is  different 
from  or  unlike  them.  How  does  it  differ? 
It  cannot  differ  univereally  unless  it  ex- 
cludes every  predicate  of  the  others.  If 
there  is  no  likeness,  no  common  ground, 
then  A  cannot  be  a  determined  being,  for 
the  others  (B,  0,  D,  Ac.)  must  possess  one 
or  both  of  its  elements,  i.  e.  they  must 
contain  being,  or  determination,  or  both. 
Hence,  if  A  is  absolutely  unlike  B,  both 
must  be  pure  simples,  one  of  which,  as  the 
ultimatum  of  abstraction,  is  called  pure 
being,  and  the  other  pure  nought.  Bnt  as 
such,  they  are  hopelessly  indistinguishable, 
for  they  are  the  same  abstraction.  We 
may  therefore  safely  affirm  that  difference 
can  only  subsist  where  there  is  an  identity 
posited. 

We  shall  say,  then,  that  A  is  like  B,  0, 


and  D,  in  the  higher  genera,  or  at  least  in 
the  summum  genus. 

{b)  A  is,  therefore,  like  B  in  one  respect, 
and  unlike  it  in  another  respect. 

The  respect  in  which  A  is  like  B,  is  od- 
like  the  respect  in  which  it  is  unlike  B. 
Therefore  the  difference  falls  wholly  in  A ; 
and 

(c)  In  so  far  as  A  is  like  B,  it  is  different 
from  itself  as  unlike  B. 

Our  object  has  become  a  self -opposed. 
We  see  by  this  that  simple  difference  {like- 
ness and  unlikeness)  rests  upon  opposition, 
i.  e.  upon  essential  distinction. 

2.  Essential  distinction  or  opposition 
must  underlie  and  render  possible  all  dif- 
ferences of  whatever  character.  This  is 
our  result.  Is  this  form  of  distinction  the 
ultimate  ?    An  examination  will  decide. 

The  two  sides  of  opposition  are  called 
positive  and  negative^  They  are  the  '^con- 
traries.*' 

(a)  The  positive  is  such  only  through  its 
relation  to  the  negative.  The  same  relative 
nature  belongs  to  the  negative.  A,  as«  the 
opposite  of  B,  finds  its  limit  in  B;  so,  too, 
the  limit  of  B  is  in  A. 

{b)  If  A  is  what  it  is  through  B,  then  B 
determines  A  in  so  far  as  A  is  A.  So,  like- 
wise, A  is  the  determiner  of  B  in  so  far  as 
B  is.  Grasp  this  thought  together,  and  we 
have :  1.  A  determines  B,  i.  e.  it  consti- 
tntes  B  what  it  is ;  but  since  B  determines 
A  again,  we  have  the  determination  tbst 
proceeded  from  A  turned  hack  upon  A 
through  B.  2.  Hence,  A  determines  itaelf 
through  determining  B. 

(c)  Therefore,  opposition  rests  upon  self- 
determination.  The  determination  which 
proceeds  from  either  side  returns  to  th&t 
side,  and  is  the  determination  of  that  side. 
Thus  we  have  simply  a  circular  movement, 
one  half  of  which  is  called  positive,  and 
the  other  half  negative.  Either  of  theie 
forms  (positive  or  negative)  grasped  in  iu 
entire  compass  includes  the  other. 

3.  Self-determination,  seised  in  its  im- 
mediateness,  is  contradiction.  Bnt  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  distinction.  Simple  differ- 
ence reduces  when  examined  to  antithesis ; 
antithesis  can  only  abide  where  there  is 
self -negativity  or  contradiction. 

With  this  we  see  what  the  general  condi- 
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tions  of  relativity  are.  Relativity  is  neg- 
ativity, and  when  traced  out  comes  back 
again  to  itself. 

CoDtradiction,  or  self-negativity,  has  the 
following  obvious  characteristics : 

(a)  The  relation  of  the  negative  to  itself 
is  one  of  identity ; 

{b)  But  since  it  is  a  negative^  it  produces 
distinction  by  the  same  relation. 

(c)  flence,  in  its  contradiction  it  pre- 
serves itself,  and  is  its  ovrn  ground. 

[Remark.    The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
note  that  this  form  of  distinction  (self- 
determination  or  contradiction)  shows  us 
the  nature  of  the  previous  forms.    In  mere 
difference^  we  seised  only  the  extremes  of 
the  process.    This  is  the  most  superficial 
intellectual  process.    In  seizing  contraries, 
we  arrive  at  a  much  more  profound  appre- 
hension of  the  total  movement  which  is 
involved  in  all  distinction.    The  self-rela- 
tion of  the  negative  to  itself  is  seized  as 
the  positive;    the    negating — distinction- 
producing — phase  of  the  same  movement  is 
seized  as  the  negative.    But  when  arrfved 
at  the  comprehension  (or  grasping  together) 
of  the  entire  process,  we  see  the  whole  as 
one  individual  in  the  form  of  self-determ- 
ination or  contradiction.     Some    will  be 
disposed  to  consider  the  term  contradiction 
inapplicable  here;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the  pro- 
cess, if  viewed  from  one  of  its  sides.  "A/* 
seized  as  a  somewhat  identical  with  itself, 
is  found  to  be  a  mere  phase  of  a  total  which 
includes  B,  or  the  opposite'of  A.    The  total 
is  the  true  being  of  A  and  B,  and  in  it  both 
are  cancelled,  for  it  is  their  negative  unity. 
^V'e  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  true  being 
of  A  is  its  destruction  (non-being,  or  being- 
cancelled  by  its  negative  unity  =sthe  total). 
Hence,  setting  out  with  any  given  ezist- 
ence^A,  we  may  assert  of  it  that  A  and 
not-A  (not-A  being  its  potentiality)  are  one 
being.] 

III. — Thb  "Laws  of  Thought.** 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  up  by  Formal  Logic  as  the  laws 
of  thoaght.  But  their  discussion  properly 
falls    in  this  chapter.     I  shall  therefore 


point  out  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects 
in  such  principles. 

1.  They  are  abstract,  and  only  state  one 
phase  of  the  totality  of  an  object.    They, 
moreover,  are  based  upon  the  image-making 
kind  of  thought  which  looks  upon  all  truths 
as  dead  results,  and  never  as  living  pro- 
cesses.   For  this  reason,  all  mysticism  has 
the  greatest  abhorrence  of  them,  and  con- 
demns systematic  procedure  by  means  of 
such  laws  in  the  strongest  manner.    (Swo- 
denborg,  in  the  quotations  printed  on  pages 
19-21  of  this  volume,  refers  to  formal  meta- 
physic  built  up  on  such  abstract  principles, 
as  the  opposite  of  the  true  speculative  which 
he  calls  ** divine  knowledge"  and  "revela- 
tion.'*)   When  the  mind  rises  Out  of  the 
sensuous  habit  of  viewing  things  as  true  in 
their  isolated  independence,  and  comes  to 
see  that  interdependence  obtains   among 
such  things — then  it  is  that  a  suspicion 
of  the  inadequacy  of  these  forms  gains 
strength,  and  formal  logic  falls  into  disre- 
pute. Those  ^vho  still  cultivate  it,  endeavor 
to  make  it  apply  to  propositions  by  distinc- 
tions of  quantification  in  the  subject  and 
predicate.    But  such  labors  tend  more  and 
more  to  reduce  all  speech  to  a  tautology. 
"  The  rose  is  red,"  when  corrected  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  so  as 
to  exclude  all  trace  of  contradiction,  will 
read  thus :  "  The  rose,  in  so  far  as  red,  is 
a  red  rose."    For  it  is  evident  that  the 
identity  expressed  by  "is"  between  "rose" 
and  "red**  is  not  intended.    There  is  no 
mending  of  a  sensuous  or  reflective  form 
of  expression  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
holding  truth  (or  the  universal).    A  single 
proposition  is  not  adequate  to  contain  a 
statement  of  the  total;  it  therefore  requires 
several  propositions,  mutually  restrictive, 
combined  into  a  system. 

2.  The  principle  of  Identity  asserts  that 
every  somewhat  is  identical  with  itself. 
This  makes  out  every  somewhat  a  total  in 
itself.  It  is  evident  that  this  principle  can- 
not apply  to  anything  finite  or  dependent; 
to  anything,  in  short,  which  comes  under 
our  observation  in  this  world.  Take  this 
stone,  for  example;  its  being  involves  wide 
relations  to  the  solar'  system ;  its  being  is 
complicated  with  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water. 
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Let  these  relations  develope,  and  it  crum- 
bles to  dirt,  and  is  a  stone  no  longer; 
hence,  the  assertion  of  its  true  or  total 
being  destroys  its  pres.ent  individuality 
completely.  So  if  we  take  the  principle  of 
contradiction:  ^'the  somewhat  cannot  be 
itself  and  not  itself  at  the  same  time'';  we 
have  to  deny  its  application  to  dependent 
beings.  For  that  which  has  its  limit  in 
another  is  so  involved  that  we  may  assert 
that  precisely  in  that  respect  in  which  it  is 
itself,  it  is  not  itself  at  the  same  time.  For 
the  limit  which  gives  it  its  "individuality  is 
at  the  same  time  its  negation  or  other- 
being. 

Likewise,  in  all  processes  we  have  to  set 
aside  such  abstract  principles.  All  forms* 
of  motion  embody  contradiction,  and  hence 
are  allowed  to  be  inconceivable  by  meta- 
physicians or  formal  logicians. 

Motion, 
(a)  A  body  cannot  move  where  it  is,  for 
it  is  there  already. 
{b)  Nor  can  it  move  where  it  is  not ; 
(c)  Therefore  it  cannot  move  at  all. 

Change, 

(a)  Any  somewhat  is  either  in  one  con- 
dition or  another. 

(6)  If  it  is  in  any  one  condition,  it  is  not 
changing— nor,  likewise,  if  it  is  already  in 
another. 

(c)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  change. 

Death. 

{a)  This  being  cannot  die,  for  there  is 
no  middle  ground  between  life  and  death. 

{b)  Therefore  it  is  either  alive  or  dead. 

(c)  Hence,  there  can  be  no  transition 
from  one  state  to  the  other. 

[The  reader  will  remember  this  argument 
in  Plato.]  . 

Take  the  most  genera)  form  of  process: 

The  Becoming, 
{a)  It  (a  somewhat)  either  is  or  is  not. 
{b)  If  it  already  is,  there  is  no  becoming; 
if  it  is  not,  there  is  likewise  no  becoming, 
(c)  Ergo^  &o. 

In  the  same  way  consciousness  can  be 
proved  to  have  no  existence ;  Herbert  Spen- 
cer has,  in  fact,  proved  its  impossibility. 
; .  What  do  these  principles  apply  to?   They 


do  not  apply  to  any  processes ;  they  do  not 
apply  to  any  finite  or  dependent  beings ; 
they  do  not  hold  of  any  being  that  has  an 
essential  relation  to  anything  else ;  in  fine, 
they  cannot  apply  to  anything  phenomenal. 
The  phenomenal  is  that  which  exists  oat- 
side  of  its  true  self  (its  noumenon). 

Do  they  apply  to  the  totality  ?  The  to- 
tality does  remain  self-identical,  but  it  does 
so  through  self- distinction.  Hence,  the 
principle  of  contradiction  is  a  fragment^! 
the  true  concrete  law,  which  should  state : 
'^  That  only  is  true  which  is  self- identical 
in  its  non-being,  or,  in  short,  is  self-deter- 
mined.'' Such  a  being  is  the  universal 
and  abiding,  for  every  limitation  of  it  is  a 
continuation,  every  negation  an  affirma- 
tion, every  refutation  a  proof  of  it.  It  t» 
Spinoza's  '^Infinitum  actu  vel  ro/ionia." 

3.  The  Principle  of  Contradiction  taken 
in  a  universal  sense  refutes  itself : 

(a)  Being  is  not  non-being. 

{b)  By  this  all  determined  being  is  dis- 
tinguished into  being  -f- determination,  for 
all  determination  is  negation,  and  hence 
non-being. 

.  (c)  Hence,  we  are  carried  at  once  to 
the  ultimatum  of  abstraction — pure  being, 
which  is  the  same  as  nought,  or  the  pare 
void. 

But  the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle, 
when  taken  universally,  cancels  the  Pria- 
ciple  of  Contradiction,  although  it  is  at  the 
same  time  founded  on  that  principle. 

It  says  in  general  terms  :  ^'A  is  either  B 
or  not  B."  But  A  is  not  B ;  hence,  to  as- 
sert B  of  A,  at  all,  is  to  contradict  the  prin- 
ciple of  identity. 

(a)  A  is  either  B  or  not-Bji  i.  e.  B  ex- 
cludes not-B. 

(b)  But  since  A  is  not  B,  B  exolades  A« 
and  consequently, 

(c)  A  is  excluded  from  itself  by  predi- 
cating B  of  it. 

Practically  considered,  the  principle  of 
Excluded  Middle  is  directed  against  a- 
forms  of  change  and  synthesis.  Cooli 
we,  however,  look  at  the  universe  as  com- 
posed of  unchangeable  finite  being*,  still. 
so  long  as  a  multiplicity  of  determination^ 
belonged  to  each,  this  principle  couM 
not  apply.    No  one  would  ever  think  of 
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applying  the  principle  of  oontradiotion  if 
he  regarded  things  as  phenomenal^  i.  e.  as 
outside  of  their  true  being.  It  is  only  when 
we^  for  practical  purposes,  regard  things  as 
Txed — as  having  permanent  being,  just  as 
they  are— that  we  regard  'them  as  self- 
identical,  and  as  not  contradictory.  Thus 
it  is  not  in  our  rational  consciousness,  but 
in  our  first  stages  of  reflection,  that  wo 
apply  these  principles.  We  abstract  from 
tie  concrete  object  before  us,  and  apply 
the  principle  to  the  abstraction  which  we 
have  made.  Such  a  procedure  is  all  well 
enoagh  until  we  undertake  to  know  the 
Concrete,  in  and  for  itself.  Then  we  have 
to  leave  these  abstract  principles  for  prin- 
ciples a«  concrete  as  the  truth  itself.  No 
abstraction  holds  when  we  apply  to  it  the 
'<  Form  of  Eternity."  Truth  does  not  need 
^^different  points  of  mew "  to  save  it  from 
contradiction :  its  Negative  Unity  dissolves 
all  distinction  in  its  resistless  menstruum. 


and  rays  forth  creatively  through  the  same 
negative  self-relation.  Formal  Logic  and 
Formal  Metaphysic  can  never  seize  any- 
thing in  its  genesis^  but  always  goes  behind 
one  phase  merely  to  posit  the  same  identi- 
cal distinction  over  and  over  again;  it  holds 
that  '^like  produces  like,"  and  that  dis- 
tinction comes  from  distinction  and  can- 
not be  cancelled.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Speculative  Insight  always  regards  the  pro- 
cess,— sees  all  things  in  their  genesis^  and 
thus  can  comprehend  synthesis  as  well  as 
analysis.  It  does  not  need  to  keep  some 
distinction  '^  on  hand  for  seed,"  fearing, 
lest  it  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  world 
with  such  principles  h%^^Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit  y^* 
and  the  "  Eternity  of  Matter  and  Force," 
that  it  can  never  comprehend  the  phenom- 
ena therein.  It  is  aware  that  he  who 
would  seize  the  world  rationally,  and  be 
present  at  its  creation,  must  first  ascend 
into  the  creative  thought. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  BAADER  FROM  HBGEL. 

[We  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  communication  from  Professor  Karl  Rosen- 
kranz.  Aside  from  the  curiosity  naturally  awakened  to  hear  the  words  of  the  philosopher 
who  has  occupied  for  nearly  forty  years  the  chair  formerly  occupied  by  Kant,  the  subject 
itself  is  one  of  special  interest,  particularly  in  the  present  connection,  as  it  is  discussed 
in  several  articles  of  this  number.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Davidson  for  the  translation. 
— Editor.] 

To  the  President  of  the  Philosophical  Soci-     impression  that  I,  a  Hegelian,  had  come 

eiy  of  St.  Louis :  unusually  close  to  it,  I  feel  myself  com- 

At  the  end  of  the  third  nnmber  of  the      pcUed  to  remark  that  I  have,  in  part  I.,  pp. 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  there      330  sqq.  of  my  work,  drawn  a  perfectly 

appears  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ho£fmann,  Pro-      definite  distinction  between  myself   and 

Baader. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  in  a  few  words 
to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  the  grounds 
of  this  distinction. 

1.  I  have  endeavored,  in  my  logic,  to 
combat  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in 
the  school  of  Hegel  between  the  concept 
of  opposition  and  that  of  contradiction. 
Every  opposition,  oppositio,  may  become  a 
contradiction,  repugnantia,  but  in  itself  it 
is  not  necessarily  one.  It  is  not  a  contra- 
diction when  I  say  that  the  human  species 
is  opposed  to  itself  in  the  difierence  be- 
tween woman  and  man,  or  that  the  state  is 
opposed  to  itself  in  the  distinction  between 
government  and  governed,  and  so  on. 

2.  Opposition    becomes    contradiction 


fessor  at  Wiirzburg,  wherein  he  recommends 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Frans  von 
Baader.  Dr.  Hoffmann  is  now  the  most 
distinguished  representative  of  this  philos- 
ophy. With  great  personal  sacrifices,  with 
admirable  perseverance,  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, he  has  made  himself  its  apostle, 
and  has  brought  out  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  his  master,  which  deserves  to 
be  called  a  model.  In  th'e  above  mentioned 
communication  to  you,  Mr.  President,  he 
has  had  the  kindness  to  make  reference  to 
a  work  of  mine —  The  Science  of  the  Logi- 
cal Idea — in  terms  of  distinction,  for  which 
I  cannot  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  him. 
When,  however,  he  places  it  in  such  a  rela- 
tion to  Baader's  philosophy  as  to  give  the 
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when  things,  in  themselves  opposed,  man- 
ifest, instead  of  their  proper  anity,  the 
diremption  thereof.  This  possibility  is 
necessary,  but  the  actualization  of  it  is 
accidental. 

3.  If  this  actualization  takes  place,  the 
existence  if  ill  either  (a)  be  destroyed  by 
the  diremption,  or  (6)  oyercome  the  diremp- 
tion, and  reinstate  itself  in  the  harmonious 
unity  of  opposites :  as,  for  example,  the 
Union  has  just  done  in  the  reconstruction 
of  its  Constitution  against  the  insurrection 
of  the  Southern  iStates. 

Hence,  contradiction,  as  a  phenomenon, 
may  haye  (a)  a  merely  negative,  or  (b)  a 
positive  result. 

Therefore,  in  the  concept  of  the  negative, 
the  destructive  and  the  productive  direc- 
tions must  be  distinguished.  It  is  plain 
that  along  with  the  concept  of  the  true,  the 
concept  of  the  false  is  necessarily  given 
{vemm  index  sui  et  faUij  as  Spinoza  says) 
with  that  of  life,  that  of  disease,  with  that 
of  the  beautiful,  that  of  ugliness,  with  that 
of  good,  that  of  evil;  but  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  true,  life,  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
are  the  absolute,  the  positive  conditions  of 
the  false,  disease,  ugliness,  the  evil,  re- 
spectively. They  are  the  pritu  of  the  nega- 
tive forms  of  their  existence,  which  are,  as 
existences,  accidental. 

Now,  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  doctrine 
of  contradiction  as  well  as  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  negative,  to  deduce  and  to  explain 
all  the  possible  forms  of  the  negative  as  a 
moment  of  the  evolution  of  the  idea.  In 
connection  with  this,  I  have,  in  certain 
points,  in  the  concepts  of  usurpation,  of 
degradation,  of  monstrosity,  approximated 
lo  Herr  von  Baader;  but  as  regards  the 
methoiil  in  which  he  derives  such  forms 
originally  from  a  ^'Fall'^  which  he  supposes 
to  lie  away  beyond  the  origin  of  the  world 
— ^from  a  hypothetical  spirit-world — I  have 
assumed  a  position  of  decided  opposition. 
I  have  always  combattetl  the  main  doctrine 


of  Baader,  which  holds  to  a  twofold  Nature: 
a  Nature  in  God,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
withbut  matter,  and  a  Nature  which  was 
produced  in  time  and  space,  as  matter, 
only  through  the  Fall ;  for  I  have  no  idea 
of  an  immaterial  Nature,  nor  can  I,  in  the 
universality  of  law  which  the  study  of 
Nature  discovers  to  us,  find  any  ground 
for  believing  in  a  diabolic  production  of  it. 
In  a  skeptical  investigation,  entitled  Tlu 
'  Transfiguration  of  Nature,  (in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  my  Studies,  1839,  pp.  15^204,)  1 
have  gone  into  some  detail  on  this  subject; 
in  1853, 1  published  a  work  with  the  same 
tendency,  viz. :  The  JSsthetice  of  the  Ugly, 
&c.,  &Q. 

Mystical  Logic  says,  for  example,  that 
life  is  a  contradiction  of  the  concept  of 
death ;  I  say.  Death  is  the  opposition  im- 
manent in,  and  necessary  to,  the  concept 
of  life.  All  living  must  die.  On  the  other 
hand,  disease  is  a  contradiction  of  life  to 
itself.  I  cannot  say  All  living  must  be- 
come diseased.  Herr  von  Baader  had  pro- 
found insights  into  the  region  of  the  dia- 
bolical; but  when  he  comes  to  diabolise 
cold,  heat,  rage,  hurricanes,  volcanoes,  poi- 
sons, savage  beasts,  d^c,  I  reject  such  a 
do6trine  as  much  as  the  doctrine  of  de- 
mons, devils,  angels,  &c.,  who  are  supposed 
to  influence  us. 

I  consider  the  world,  notwithstanding  its 
evils,  as  rational ;  and  I  see  in  the  freedom 
which  is  conscious  of  itself,  the  origin  of 
the  good  no  less  than  of  the  evil,  with  oat 
making  either  angels  or  devils  responsible 
for  them. 

Tou  will,  perhaps,  much  ret^pected  Mr. 
President,  find  a  page  for  this  brief  expla- 
nation in  the  Journal  of  the  Societv  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member. 

With  much  esteem. 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

KARL  ROSENKRAKZ. 
Konigsberg,  7th  Jan.,  1868* 
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NOMINALISM  versus  REALISM. 

[We  print  below  some  strictures  upon  the  position  assumed  in  our  last  number  with  reference 
to  M.  Janet's  version  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  "  Becoming."  We  hope  that  these  acute  state- 
ments which  have  been  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  queries,  will  receive  a  careful 
reading,  especially  by  those  who  have  differed  from  our  own  views  hitherto  expressed.  They 
seem  to  us  the  most  profound  and  compendious  statement  of  the  anti-apeculative  standpoint  as 
related  to  the  Science  of  Pure  Thought  (Prima  Philoaophia),  that  we  have  seen.  But  for  this 
very  reason  we  are  fain  to  believe  that  the  defects  of  the  formalism  relied  upon  are  all  the  more 
visible.  We  have  endeavored  to  answer  these  queries  with  the  tame  spirit  of  candor  that  an- 
imates their  author. — Editor.] 


Mr.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy : 

I  should  like  to  make  some  inquiries  in 
regard  to  your  meaning  in  the  paragraph 
bes;inning  "  Being  is  the  pure  Simple," 
vol.  i.,  p.  255. 

I  will  begin  by  stating  how  much  of  it 
I  already  understand,  as  I  believe.  I  uii* 
derstand  that  'Being'  and  < Nothing'  as 
used  by  you,  are  two  abstract,  and  not  two 
general  terms.  That  Being  is  the  abstrac- 
tion belonging  in  common  and  ezclusiyely 
to  the  objects  of  the  concrete  term,  whose 
extension  is  unlimited  or  all-embracing, 
and  whose  comprehension  is  null.  I  under- 
stand that  you  use  Nothing,  also,  as  an 
abstract  term=snothingness  ;  for  otherwise 
to  say  that  Being  is  Nothing,  is  like  saying 
that  humanity  is  non-man,  and  does  not 
imply  at  all  that  Being  is  in  any  opposition 
with  itself,  since  it  would  only  say  <  Das 
Sein  istnicht  Seiendes,'  not  'Sein  istnicht 
Sein.'  By  Nothing,  then,  I  understand 
the  abstract  term  corresponding  to  a  (pos- 
sible) concrete  term,  which  is  the  logical 
contradictory  of  the  concrete  term  corre- 
sponding to  <  Being.'  And  sinoe  the  logical 
contradictory  of  any  term  has  no  extension 
in  common  with  that  term,  the  concrete 
nothing  is  the  term  which  has  no  extension. 
I  understand,  that,  when  you  say  *  Being 
has  no  content,'  and  'Being  is  wnolly  un- 
determined,' you  mean,  simply,  that  its 
corresponding  concrete  has  no  logical  com- 
prehension, or,  at  least,  that  what  you 
mean  follows  from  this,  and  this,  converse- 
ly, from  what  you  mean. 

I  come  now  to  what  I  do  not  understand, 
and  I  have  some  questions  to  ask,  which 
I  have  endeavored  so  to  state  that  all  can 
see  that  the  Ilegelian  is  bound  to  answer 
them,  for  they  simply  ask  what  you  mean, 
whether  this  or  that ;  they  simply  ask  yoa 
to  be  explicit  upon  points  upon  which  you 
have  used  ambiguous  expressions.  They 
are  not  put  forward  as  arguments,  howev- 
er, but  only  as  inquiries. 

1.  Abstract  terms,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  modern  times,  are  only  a  device 
for  expressing  in  another  way  the  meaning 
of  concrete  terms.  To  say  that  whiteness 
inheres  in  an  object,  is  the  same  as  to  say 


that  an  object  is  white.  To  say  that  white- 
ness is  a  color,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
the  wlfite  is  colored,  and  that  this  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  meanings  of  the  words. 

But,  you  will  undoubtedly  admit  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  hundred 
dollars  in  my  pocket.  Being  or  not  Being, 
and  so  in  any  other  particular  case.  You, 
therefore,  admit  that  there  is  nothing  which 
is,  which  is  also  not.  Therefore,  it  follows 
that  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  are  mutually 
exclusive  and  not  coextensive. 

Since,  then,  you  nevertheless  say  that 
the  corresponding  abstractions.  Being  and 
Nothingness,  are  absolutely  the  same,  (al- 
though you  at  the  same  time  hold  that  it 
is  not  so,  at  all),  it  is  plain  that  you  find 
some  other  meaning  in  abstract  terms  than 
that  which  other  logicians  find.  I  would, 
therefore,  ask  what  you  mean  by  an  ab- 
straction, and  how  you  propose  to  find  out 
what  is  true  of  abstractions. 

[Here  we  have  stated,  Ist,  what  our  in- 
terrogator thinks  he  understands,  in  brief, 
as  follows :  (a)  That  Being  and  Nothing 
are  two  abstract,  and  not  two  general  terms; 
(6)  that  Being  belongs  to  the  concrete 
term,  whose  extension  is  unlimited,  and 
whose  comprehension  is  null ;  (c)  that 
Nothing  means  nothingness,  and  belongs 
to  the  concrete  term,  whose  extension  is 
null. 

At  this  point  we  will  pause,  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  a  yital  misapprehension  of 
the  signification  of  Being,  as  we  used  the 
term.  If  Being  were  the  abstraction  cor- 
responding to  the  concrete  term,  *^  whose 
extension  is  unlimited  and  whose  compre- 
hension is  nail,"  Being  would  then  signify 
existence,  (not  the  German  ''  Seyn,^'  but 
**Daseyn,"  sometimes  ctAled  extant  Being,) 
i.  e.  it  would  signify  determined  Being, 
and  not  pure  Being.  If  Being  is  taken  in 
this  sense,  it  is  not  equivalent  to  Nought, 
and  there  is  no  support  given  to  such  an 
absurdity  in    any  system  of  Philosophy 
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with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Therefore, 
whatever  is  based  on  this  assumption  falls 
to  the  ground.  But  the  question  may  be 
asked^  ^^If  the  abstraction  corresponding 
to  the  most  general  predicate  of  individual 
things  is  existence^  by  what  process  of  ab- 
straction do  you  get  beyond  this  most 
general  of  predicates  to  a  category  tran- 
scending it  ?'^  We  answer  J  by  the  simple 
process  of  analysis \  let  us  try:  in  the 
most  general  predicate,  which  is  determined 
Being ^  or  existence — ^for  all  things  in  the 
Universe  are  determined  beings — we  have 
an  evident  two-foldness,  (a  composite  na- 
ture^) which  allows  of  a  further  analysis 
into  pure  Being  and  determination.  Now, 
pure  Being,  considered  apart  from  all  de- 
termination, does  not  correspond  to  any 
concrete  term,  for  the  reason  that  determ- 
ination, which  alone  renders  such  corres- 
pondence possible,  has  been  separated  from 
it  by  the  analysis. 

As  regards  the  point  (c),  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  we  did  not  use  the  term 
'^ Nothing''  for  nothingness,  in  the  place 
referred  to,  but  used  the  term  "  Nought j^^ 
so  as  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  in  the  term 
Nothing,  to-wit :  the  confusion  arising  from 
its  being  taken  in  the  sense  of  no  thing,  as 
well  as  in  the  sense  of  the  pure  void.  In 
analyzing  ^^  determined  Being,''  we  have 
two  factors  :  one  reduces  to  pure  being, 
which  is  the  pure  void,  while  the  other  re- 
duces to  pure  negation,  which  is  likewise 
the  pure  void.  Determination  is  negation, 
and  if  determination  is  isolated  it  has  no 
substrate ;  while  on  the  other  hand  all  sub- 
strates, or  substrate  in  general  when  isola- 
ted from  determination,  becomes  pure 
vacuity. 

Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  the  process  of 
analysis  which  reflection  initiates,  does  not 
stop  until  it  comes  to  the  pure  simple, 
which  is  the  turning  point  where  analysis 
becomes  synthesis.  Let  us  see  how  this 
synthesis  manifests  itself :  our  ultimate 
abstraction,  the  pure  simple,  has  two  forms, 
pure  Being  and  pure  negation;  they  co- 
incide, in  that  they  are  the  pure  void. 
Neither  can  be  determined,  and  hence 
neither  can  possess  a  distinction  from  the 
other.  Analytic  thought,  which  sunders 
the  concrete,  and  never  takes  note  of  the 


link  which  binds,  must  always  arrive  at 
the  abstract  simple  as  the  net  result  of 
its  dualizing  process.     But  arrived  at  this 
point  it  is  obliged  to  consider  the  tertium 
quid,  the  genetic  universal,  which  it  has 
neglected.    For  it  has  arrived  at  that  which 
is  self-contradictory.    To  seize  the  pare 
simple  in  thought  is  to  cancel  it ;  for  bj 
seizing  it  in  thought,  we  seize  it  as  the 
negation  of  the  determined,   and  by  so 
doing  we  place  it  in  opposition,  and  there- 
by determine  it.    Moreover,  it  would,  ob- 
jectively   considered,    involve    the    same 
contradiction,  for  its  distinction  from  ex- 
isting things  determines  it  likewise.  There- 
fore, tfie  simple,  which   is   the    limit  of 
analysis,  is  only  a  point  at  which  synthesis 
begins,  and  hence  is  a  moment  of  a  process 
of  self-repulsion,  or  self -related  negation. 
So  long  as  analysis  persists  in  disregarding 
the  mediation  here  involved,  it  can  set  up 
this  pure  immediate  for  the  ultimatum. 
But  so  soon  as  it  takes  it  in  its  truth  it  al- 
lows its  mediation  to  appear,  and  we  learn 
the  synthetic  result,  which,  in  its  most  ab- 
stract form,  is  *^  the  becoming."    This  we 
shall  also  find  in  another  mode  of  consid- 
eration :  differentiation  and  distinguishing 
are  forms  of  mediation  ',  the  simple  is  the 
limit  at  which  mediation  begins ;   it  (me- 
diation)  cancels  this  limit  by  beginning; 
.  but  all  mediated  somewhats  imply,  likewise, 
the  simple  as  the  ultimate  element  upon 
which  determination  takes  effect.     That 
we  cannot  deny  the  simple  utterly,  nor  can 
we  posit  it  affirmatively  by  itself ;  it  is  no 
sooner  reached  by  analysis  than  it  passes 
into  synthesis.     Again  we  see  the  same 
doctrine  verified  by  seizing  the  two  fact4>r8 
of  our  analysis  in  their  reflective  form,  i.e. 
in  their  mediation  :  Being,  as  the  substrate, 
is  the  form  of   identity  or  self -relation, 
which,  when  isolated,  becomes  empty  self- 
relation,  or    self-relation    in    which    the 
negativity  of  the  relation  haa  been  left 
out;  this  gives  a  form  that  collapse*  into 
a  void.    Determination,  as  the  other  fac- 
tor, is  the  relation  to  a  beyond,  or  wbat  w« 
call   the  relative  proper ;    it  is  the   self- 
transcending  element,  and  when   isolated 
so  that  its  relation  remains  within  itself* 
it  falls  into  the  form  of  the  self-related, 
which  is  that  of  substrate,  or  the  form  of 
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Being,  and  this  collapses  still  farther  into 
the  yoid|  when  we  continue  our  demand  for 
the  simple ;  this  void  (or  ^^  hunger/'  as 
Boehme  called  it  )  is  the  same  relativity 
that  we  found  determination  to  he,  when 
isolated,  and  thus  we  may  follow  these  ab- 
stractions round  and  round  until  we  find 
that  they  are  organic  phases  of  ons  pro- 
cess. Then  we  have  found  our  synthesis, 
and  have  left  those  abstractions  behind  us. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  <'  Hegel- 
ians :"  we  do  not  know  that  they  would 
endorse  our  position.  We  give  this  as  our 
own  view,  merely. 

The  first  query  which  our  interrogator 
offers  contains  the  following  points : 

(a)  Abstract  terms  are  devices  for  ex- 
pressing the  meaning  of  concrete  terms. 

{b)  Difference  between  a  hundred  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket  being  and  not  being  (i.e. 
that  the  existence  of  a  hundred  dollars 
in  his  pocket  makes  a  difference  to  his 
wealth)  granted,  it  follows  that  what  is 
and  what  is  not  are  mutually  exclusive,  and 
not  coextensive. 

(c)  The  assertion  of  the  identity  of 
Being  and  Nothing,  [nought?]  and  the  si- 
multaneous denial  of  it  indicates  some 
other  meaning  given  to  abstract  terms  than 
the  one  he  finds. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  (a),  we 
are  ready  to  say  at  once,  that  we  could  not 
hold  such  a  doctrine  and  lay  any  claim  to 
be  speculative  philosophers.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  we  consistently  hold  it  and  join  the 
class  of  thinkers  which  belong  to  the  stage 
of  Refiection — such  as  the  iPositivists,  the 
Kantists,  the  Hamiltonians,  &c.,  &c., — who 
agree  that  we  know  only  phenomena,  and 
hence  agree  that  the  immediate  world  is 
untrue  in  itself,  and  exists  only  through 
mediation.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  doc- 
trine enunciated  by  our  querist  implies 
that  general  terms  as  well  as  abstract  terms 
are  only  "flattu  vods  *' — in  short,  that  in- 
dividual  things  compose  the  universe,  and 
that  these  are  valid  and  true  in  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  hold  that  true 
actualities  must  be  self -determining  total- 
ities, and  not  mere  things^  for  these  are 
.always  dependent  somewhats,  and  are  sep- 
arated from  their  true  selves.  (See  chap- 
ter VIII.  of  our  Introduction  to  Philosophy, 


and,  also,  chapter  X.  on  The  UniversaL) 
That  which  abides  in  the  process  of  orig- 
ination and. decay,  which  things  are  always 
undergoing,  is  the  generic ;  the  generic  is 
the  total  comprehension,  the  true  actuality, 
or  the  Universal,  a^d  its  identity  is  always 
preserved,  while  the  mere  '^  thing,"  which 
is  not  self-contained,  loses  its  identity 
perpetually.  The  loss  of  the  identity  of 
the  thingy  is  the  very  process  that  manifests 
the  identity  of  the  total. 

Hence,  to  pre-suppose  such  a  doctrine  as 
formal  logic  pre-supposes,  is  to  set  up  the 
doctrine  of  immediateness  as  the  only  true. 

The  *'  hundred  dollar ''  illustration  does 
not  relate  to  the  discussion,  for  the  reason, 
that  the  question  is  not  that  of  the  identity 
of  existence  and  non- existence,  but  of  pure 
Being  and  Nought,  as  before  explained.] 

2.  Tou  say,  in  effect. 

Being  has  no  determination ; 
Ergo,  It  is  nothing. 
Now,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  contrary 
conclusion  follows  irom  this  premise,  name- 
ly :  that  it  is  not  nothingness.    I  suppose 
that  you  have  suppressed  one  of  your  prem- 
ises, and  that  you  mean  to  argue  thus : 
Indetermination  in  respect  to  any  char- 
acter, is  the  negation  of  that  char- 
acter ; 
Being  is  indeterminate  in  respect  to 
every  character ; 
Ergo,  Being  is  negative  of  every  charac- 
ter. 
In  short,  you  seem  to  imply  that  to  abstract 
from  a  character,  is  to  deny  it.    Is  thi^  the 
manner  in  which  your  argument  is  to  be 
completed,  or  how  else  ? 

3.  This  suggests  another  question.  You 
say  that  nothing  has  no  determination.  It 
is  plain  that  it  would  not  follow  from  this 
that  Being  is  nothing,  but  only  that  Noth- 
ing is  being,  or  rather  that  Any  non-being 
is  a  being,  thus  reducing  non-being  {nicht- 
seiende)  to  an  absurdity.  This  would  be 
nothing  new,  (for  Albertus  Magnus  quotes 
Avicenna  to  this  effect,)  and  in  my  opinion 
would  be  perfectly  true.  Non-ens,  or  "the 
not  being,"  is  a  self -contradictory  expres- 
sion. Still,  though  I  thus  see  no  monstrous 
consequences  of  saying  that  nothing  has  no 
determination,  I  see  no  proof  at  all  that  it 
is  so.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
things  which  are  not  have  no  characters  in 
common,  and  that  therefore  tchat  is  not 
has  no  logical  comprehension  and  Being — 
not  no  determination.  I  would  ask,  then, 
have  you  proved  that  nothing  has  no  determ- 
ination ?  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  drive  you  into  contradiction ;  for 
I  understand  Hegelians  profess  to  be  self- 
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contradictory.     I  only  wish' to  ascertain 
whether  they  have  an  equal  disregard  for 
those  logical  jnazims  which  relate  to  am- 
biguities. 
•  4.  You  say,  in  effect, 

Difference  is  determination, 
Being  has  no  determination ; 
Ergoi  Being  has  no  difference   from 

nothing ; 
Ergo,  Being  is  nothing. 
It  is  incontestable  that  difference  from 
anything  is  determination  in  respect  to  be- 
ing or  not  being  that  thing.  A  monkey,  in 
differing  from  a  man^  is  determined  (nega- 
tively) in  respect  to  humanity.  Difference, 
then,  in  any  respect,  is  determination  in 
that  respect.  This,  1  take  it,  is  what  you 
mean.  Now  let  us  parallel  the  above  argu- 
ment: 

Difference  in  any  respect  is  determina- 
tion in  that  respect ; 
Animality,  in  general,  is  not  determ- 
ined in  respect  to  humanity ; 
Ergo,  Animality,  in  general,  has  no  dif- 
ference from  humanity; 
ErgOf  Animality,  in  general,  is  human- 
ity. * 
This  is  plainly  sophistical.  For  to  say  that 
an  abstraction,  in  general,  is  undetermin- 
ed, has  two  different  senses ;  one  resulting 
from  a  strict  analysis  of  the  language,  and 
the  other  reposing  upon  the  ordinary  use  of 
language.  Strictly,  to  say  that  an  abstrac- 
tion is  undetermined,  would  mean  that  it 
may  be  this  or  may  be  that  abstraction ; 
that  is,  that  the  abstract  word  by  which  it 
is  expressed  may  have  any  one  of  a  variety 
of  meanings.  What  is  ordinarily  meant  by 
the  phrase,  however,  is  that  the  object  of 
the  corresponding  concrete  term  is  unde- 
termined, so  that  neither  of  a  certain  pair 
of  mutually  contradictory  predicates  are 
univenally  true  of  that  concrete.  Now,  it 
is  true  to  say  that  animality  is  undeterm- 
ined in  respect  to  humanity,  or  that  being 
is  not  determined  at  all,  only  in  the  latter 
of  these  senses,  to-wit:  that  not  every  ani- 
mal is  a  man,  and  not  every  animal  is  not 
a  man,  and  (in  the  other  case)  that  there  is 
no  predicate  which  can  be  truly  affirmed  or 
denied  of  all  beings.  For  in  the  other  sense, 
we  should  imply  that  the  abstractions  them- 
selves were  vague,  and  that  being,  for  ex- 
ample, has  no  precise  meaning.  In  the  only 
true  sense,  therefore,  the  premise  is,  in  the 
one  case,  that  ^'Animal,  simply,  is  unde- 
termined," and  in  the  other,  that  *'  Ens 
{seiende)  is  undetermined;"  and  what  fol- 
lows is,  in  the  one  case,  that  ''not  every 
animal  differs  from  a  man,"  and  in  the 
other,  that  "  not  every  being  differs  from 
any  nothing."  This  latter  amounts  merely 
to  saying  that  there  is  nothing  from  which 
every  being  differs,  or  that  a  nothing  is  an 
absurdity.  These  correct  conclusions  do 
"t  in  the  least  imply  that  animality  is  hu- 


manity, or  that  being  is  nothingness.  To 
reach  the  latter  conclusions,  it  wonld  be 
necessary  (in  the  first  place)  to  use  the 
premises  in  the  other  and  false  sense ;  but 
even  then,  all  that  would  be  legitimately 
inferable  would  be  that  ''humanity,  in 
somesense^  is  animality,"  and  that  "being, 
in  some  sense^  is  nothing."  Only  by  a 
second  fallacy  could  it  be  concluded  that 
animality,  in  the  sense  intended,  is  hu- 
manity, or  that  being,  in  the  sense  intended, 
is  humanity,  or  that  being,  in  tho  sense  in- 
tended, is  nothing.  Now,  I  would  inquire 
whether  you  inadvertently  fell  into  these 
ambiguities,  or,  if  not,  wherein  the  force 
of  your  argumentation  lies  ? 

[The  second  point  we  are  requested  to 
answer  is  involved  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
which  charges  to  our  account  the  following 
syllogism : 

Difference  is  determination;  being  has 
no  determination ;  ergo,  being  has  no  dif- 
ference from  nothing ;  ergo^  being  is  noth- 
ing. 

This  is  then  paralleled  with  one  in  which 
animality  and  humanity  are  confounded ; 
the  cause  of  which  is  the  following  over- 
sight :  In  the  article  under  criticism,  (vol. 
i.  of  the  present  Journal,  p.  255,)  we  said, 
"Thus,  if  Being  is  posited  as  having  valid- 
ity in  and  by  itself,  without  determination, 
it  becomes  a  pure  void,  in  nowise  different 
from  nought,  for  difference  is  determina- 
tion, and  [N.  B.]  neither  Being  nor^noaght 
possess  it."  The  ground  of  their  identity 
is  stated  to  be  the  lack  of  determinations 
in  nought  as  well  as  in  Being. 

Again,  determination  may  be  quantita- 
tive as  well  as  qualitative,  and,  in  tho 
former  respect,  animality  is  distinguished 
from  humanity ;  for  to  have  more  extension 
and  less  comprehension,  certainly  distin- 
guishes one  concept  from  another.  Two  is 
distinct  from  three,  although  contained  in 
the  latter.  Hence,  it  is  not  quite  correct 
to  say  that  "animality,  in  general,  is  not 
determined  in  respect  to  humanity."  More- 
over, if  it  were  correct,  its  converse  "hu- 
manity is  not  determined  in  respect  to 
animality,"  would  also  have  to  be  true  to 
make  a  case  parallel  to  the  one  in  which 
Being  is  asserted  to  be  identical  with  noth- 
ing for  the  reason  that  neither  is  determ- 
ined in  any  respect.  Were  animality  and 
humanity  neither  determined  in  respect  to 
the  other,  they  certainly  must  be  identical. 
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For  these  reaeoDs^  we  cannot  acknowl- 
edge that  we  ''inadvertently  fell  into  these 
ambiguities/'  or  that  we  fell  into  them  at 
all. 

And  we  cannot  see  the  basis  of  the  asser- 
tion that  '^  Hegelians  profess  to  be  self- 
contradictory.^'  For  they  hold  that  finite 
things  contradict  themselves^  but  that  the 
total  preserves  itself  in  its  negation.  They 
therefore  would  consider  every  one  who 
stakes  his  faixh  on  the  immediate  to  con- 
tradict himself,  but  that  the  philosopher 
who  holds  only  to  the  absolute  mediation, 
escapes  self-contradiction  by  not  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  non-contradiction  as  the  first 
principle  of  things.  Hegelians  may  under- 
stand this  as  they  please — to  us  it  seems 
that  the  principle  of  identity  is  abstract, 
and  only  one  side  of  the  true  principle.  If 
we  would  comprehend  the  true  principle  of 
the  universe,  we  must  be  able  to  seize  iden- 
tity and  contradiction  in  one,  and  hence  to 
annul  both  of  them.  He  who  comprehends 
self-determination  must  he  able  to  do  this. 
The  self  negates  itself,  and  yet,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  the  self  that  does  this,  the 
deed  is  affirmative^  and  hence  identity  is 
the  result.  *'  The  self  says  to  itself,  'thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther';  its  reply 
is,  '  I  am  already  there,  limiting  myself.''' 
<'  When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings,"  says 
Brahma,  and  every  true  Infinite  involves 
this  negation,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
negation  of  negation  or  affirmation. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  us  improper  to  charge 

self-contradiction  upon  those  who  merely 

assert  it  of  finite  things.] 

5.  Finally,  I  would  inquire  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  the  maxims  of  (ordinary) 
logic  relating  to  contradictions  lack  even  a 
prima  facie  presumption  in  their  favor? 
Whether  the  Durden  of  proof  is  or  is  not 
upon  the  Heeelians  to  show  that  the  as- 
sumption of  their  falsity  is  a  more  tenable 
position  than  the  assumption  of  their  truth  ? 
For  in  the  present  s(ate  of  the  question,  it 


seems  to  me  more  probable  that  subtle  fal- 
lacies lurk  in  the  Hegelian  reasoning  than 
that  such  fallacies  lurk  in  all  other  reason- 
ing whatsoever. 

[In  answer  to  the  fifth  query,  we  will 
state  that  we  think  the  maxims  of  formal 
logic  are  prima  facte  true,  f6r  the  prima 
facie  mode  of  viewing  always  gives  validity 
to  the  immediate  phase  of  things.  But 
Reflection  discovers  the  insufficiency  of  ab- 
stract identity  and  difference,  and  comes 
to  their  assistance  with  manifold  saving 
clauses.  The  speculative  insight  holds, 
too,  like  reflection,  that  mediation  belongs 
to  things,  but  sees,  further,  that  all  media- 
tion is  circular,  and  hence,  that  self- media- 
tion is  the  ''constant"  under  all  varisbles. 

The  whole  question  of  the  validity  of 
formal  logic  and  of  common  sense  vs.  spec- 
ulative philosophy,  can  be  reduced  to  this : 
Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any  finite  x)r 
dependent  beings?  In  other  words.  Are 
you  a  nominalist  or  a  realist? 

This  is  the  gist  of  all  philosophizing :  If 
one  holds  that  things  are  not  interdepend- 
ent, but  that  each  is  for  itself,  he  will  hold 
that  general  terms  correspond  to  no  object, 
and  may  get  along  with  formal  logic  ;  and 
if  he  holds  that  he  knows  things  directly 
in  their  essence,  he  needs  no  philosophy — 
common  sense  is  sufficient. 

But  if  he  holds  that  any  particular  thing 
is  dependent  upon  what  lies  beyond  its  im- 
mediate limits,  he  holds,  virtually,  that  its 
true  being  lies  beyond  it,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, that  its  immediate  being  is  not 
identical  with  its  total  being,  and  hence, 
that  it  is  in  contradiction  with  itself,  and  is 
therefore  changeable,  transitory,  and  eva- 
nescent, regarded  from  the  immediate  point 
of  view.  But  regarding  the  entire  or  to- 
tal being  (The  Generic),  we  cannot  call 
it  changeable  or  contradictory,  for  that 
perpetually  abides.  It  is  the  "Form  of 
Eternity." 
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LEIBNITZ  ON  THE  NATURE  OP  THE  SOUL. 

TniialAted  tnm,  tbe  origtnftl  Litin  bjr  Ton.  Datumov. 

[The  following  article  is  the  traDslation  of  a  letter  from  Leihnits  to  W^agner^  '^On  the 
Active  Force  of  the  Body,  the  Soul,  and  the  Souls  of  Brutes." — Editob.] 


I.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  reply  to 
your  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  inasmuch  as  I  observe,  from  the  doubt 
which  you  express,  that  my  meaning  has 
not  been  rendered  sufficiently  clear  to  you, 
and  that  this  has  arisen  from  some  pre- 
judgment or  other  which  yon  have  drawn 
from  my  sketch  inserted  in  the  Acta  Eru- 
ditorumf  wherein  I  engaged  in  a  polemic 
against  CI.  Sturm,  on  the  active  force  of 
the  body.  You  say  that  I  have  there  claim- 
ed active  force  for  matter,  and  that,  by 
attributing  resistance  to  matter,  I  have  at- 
tributed to  it  reaction,  and  consequently 
action.  You  add,  therefore,  that  since  there 
is  everywhere  in  nature  an  active  principle, 
this  alone  seems  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  actions  of  the  brutes,  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  undecayable  soul. 

II.  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
active  principle  is  not  attributed  by  me  to 
naked  or  primary  matter,  which  is  purely 
passive,  and  consists  merely  of  siubbom- 
ness^  and  extension ;  but  to  body,  to  clothed 
or  secondary  matter,  which  contains,  in 
addition,  a  primitive  entelecheia  or  active 
principle.  I  reply,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  resistance  of  naked  matter  is  not 
an  action,  but  only  mere  passiveness,  inas- 
much as  it  has  stubbornness  or  impenetra- 
bility, whereby  it  resists  anything  that 
attempts  to  penetrate  it,  but  exerts  no  re- 
percussion, unless  with  addition  of  elastic 
force,  which  must  be  derived  from  motion, 
and  consequently  supposes  the  further  addi- 
tion of  the  active  force  of  matter.  I  reply, 
in  the  third  place,  that  this  active  principle, 
this  primary  entelecheia^  is,  in  reality,  the 
vital  force,  endowed  also  with  the  faculty 
of  perception,  and  undecayable,  for  reasons 
formerly  stated  by  me.  And  this  it  is  that 
in  brutes  I  hold  to  be  their  soul.  While, 
therefore,  I  admit  the  superaddition  every- 
where of  active  principles  in  matter,  I 

*  'AvTirmria, 


posit,  as  likewise  everywhere  disseminated 
through  it,  vital  or  percipient  principle*, 
consequently  monads  and,  so  to  speak,  met- 
aphysical atoms,  destitute  of  parts,  and 
incapable  of  being  produced  or  destroyed 
naturally. 

III.  You  next  ask  my  definition  of  soul. 
I  reply,  that  soul  may  be  understood  in  a 
broad  or  in  a  narrow  sense.    In  the  broad 
sense,  it  will  be  the  same  as  life,  or  the 
vital  principle,  that  is,  the  principle  of  in- 
ternal action  existing  in  a  simple  thing  or 
monad,  to  which   external  action  corre- 
ponds.    And  this  correspondence  of  inter- 
nal and  external,  or  the  representation  of 
the  external  in  the  internal,  of  the  com- 
pound in  the  simple,  of  multiplicity   in 
unity,  is,  in  reality,  perception.    Bui  in 
this  sense,  soul  may  be  attributed  not  only 
to  animals,  but  to  all  other  percipient  things 
likewise.    In  its  narrow  acceptation,  soul  is 
taken  to  mean  a  nobler  sort  of  life,  or  sen- 
tient life,  wherein  there  is  not  merely  the 
faculty  of  perceiving,  but  also  that  of  feel- 
ing, inasmuch,  namely,  as  attention  and 
memory  are  added  to  perception.    More- 
over, in  a  similar  manner,  mind  is  a  nobler 
species  of  soul — that  is,  mind  is  rational 
soul,  wherein  reason,  or  the  power  of  gen- 
eralization from  universab'ty,  is  added  to 
feeling.     As,  therefore,  mind   is  rational 
soul,  so  soul  is  sentient  life,  and  life  is 
perceptive  principle.    Now,  I  have  shown, 
both  by  exanf^les  and  by  arguments,  that 
every  perception  is  not  feeling,  but  that 
there  is  perception  of  things  that  cannot  be 
felt.    For  example,  I  should  not  be  able  t3 
perceive  green,  unless  I  perceived  blue  and 
yellow,  from  which  it  results.    At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  feel  blue  and  yellow,  unless, 
perhaps,  by  the  use  of  a  microscope. 

lY.  You  will  remember,  moreover,  that 
according  to  my  view,  not  only  are  all  iires, 
all  souls,  all  minds,  all  primitive  enieU^ 
cheias,  enduring,  but  also  that  every  prim- 
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itive  enieUcheiay  or  every  Tital  principle,  is 
perpetually  furnished  with  a  sort  of  nature- 
machine,  which  to  iM  comes  in  the  form  of 
an  organic  body,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  preserves  its  general  appearance, 
is  perpetually  getting  repaired,  like  the  ship 
of  Theseus.  Nor  can  we  be  so  much  as 
certain  that  even  the  smallest  particle  re- 
eeiyed  by  us  at  our  birth  still  remains  in 
our  bddy,  even  although  it  is  the  same  ma- 
chine that  is  by  degrees  completely  trans- 
formed, increased,  diminished,  invoWed,  or 
evolved.  Hence,  not  only  is  the  mind  en- 
during, but  there  also  always  survives  some 
animal,  although  any  particular  animal 
cannot  be  said  to  be  enduring,  inasmuch 
as  the  animal  species  is  not  permanent;  as 
for  example,  the  caterpillar  and  the  liut- 
terfiy  are  not  the  same  animal,  although 
there  is  the  same  soul  in  both.  Every 
nature- machine,  therefore,  has  this  prop- 
erty, that  it  is  never  entirely  destructible, 
since,  however  thick  may  be  the  integument 
that  is  dissolved,  there  is  always  a  tiny 
machine  that  is  not  destroyed,  like  the 
garb  of  Harlequin  in  the  pantomimes,  who, 
after  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of 
coats,  used  always  to  have  still  a  fresh  one 
underneath.  And  this  circumstance  need 
not  cause  us  so  much  astonishment,  when 
we  reflect  that  nature  everywhere  is  organ- 
ic, and  ordered  by  a  most  wise  Author  for 
certain  ends,  and  that  nothing  in  nature 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  unwrought, 
though  it  may  sometimes  appear  nothing 
but  a  rude  mass  to  our  senses.  We  thus, 
therefore,  remove  all  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  nature  of  a  soul  separated 
entirely  from  all  matter ;  so  that,  in  fact,  a 
soul  or  an  animal  before  birth,  or  after 
death,  differs  from  a  soul  or  an  animal  liv- 
ing the  present  life  only  in  ntaterial  condi- 
tion and  degree  of  perfection,  but  not  by 
entire  generic  essence.  In  like  manner, 
my  notion  of  Genii  is  that  they  are  minds 
endowed  with  bodies  remarkably  penetra- 
tive and  adapted  for  action — ^bodies  which 
they  can,  perhaps,  change  at  will,  and 
hence  they  do  not  deserve  even  to  be  called 
animals.  Thus  all  things  in  nature  are 
analagous,  and  subtle  elements  may  be 
readily  understood  by  the  study  of  coarse 
ones,  inasmuch  as  both  exist  in  the  same 


manner.  Qod  alone  is  substance  really 
separate  from  matter,  since  He  is  pure  act, 
without  any  addition  of  passive  power, 
which,  wherever  it  is,  constitutes  matter. 
And,  indeed,  all  created  substances  have 
impenetrability,  the  natural  consequence  of 
which  is  that  one  is  outside  of  another,  and 
thus  penetration  is  excluded. 

y.  Now,  although  my  principles  are  very 
general,  and  find  their  verification  no  less 
in  man  than  in  the  brutes,  yet  man  rises  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  above  the  brutes, 
and  approaches  the  Genii,  because,  from 
having  the  use  of  reason,  he  is  capable  of 
communion  with  God,  and  hence  is  a  sub* 
ject  for  reward  or  punishment  in  the  divine 
government.  He  therefore  preserves  not 
only  his  life  and  his  soul,  like  the  brute, 
but  also  self-consciousness  and  the  remem- 
brance of  a  previous  state,  and,  in  a  word, 
personality.  And  he  is  immortal,  not  only 
physically,  bui  also  morally;  whence,  in 
the  strict  sense,  immortality  is  attributed 
to  the  human  soul  alone.  For  if  a  man  did 
not  know  that  in  the  other  life  penalties  or 
rewards  awaited  him  for  (his  conduct  in) 
this,  there  would  really  be  no  punishment 
and  no  reward ;  and  as  far  as  morals  were 
concerned,  it  would  be  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  if  I  were  extinguished,  and  an- 
other being,  happier  or  unhappier,  suc- 
ceeded me.  Therefore  I  hold  that  the  souls 
which  doubtless  are  latent  in  seminal  ani- 
malculsB  from  the  beginning, are  not  rational 
until,  by  conception,  they  are  destined  for 
human  life ;  but  when  they  are  once  made 
rational,  and  rendered  capable  of  conscious- 
ness and  communion  with  God,  I  aver  that 
they  can  never  lay  aside  the  person  of  a 
citizen  in  the  Commonwealth  of*  God ;  and 
since  it  is  governed  with  the  utmost  justice 
and  beauty,  it  is  consistent  that  even  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  on  account  of  the  par- 
allelism between  the  Kingdom  of  Grace 
and  that  of  nature,  souls  be  rendered  fitter 
for  rewards  and  punishments  by  the  force 
of  their  own  actions.  And  in  this  sense, 
it  may  be  said  that  virtue  brings  its  own 
reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment,  since, 
by  a  sort  of  natural  consequence,  before 
the  last  state  of  the  soul,  according  as  it 
departs  atoned  for  or  unatoned  for,  there 
arises  a  certain  natural  divergence,  pre- 
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ordained  in  nature  by  God,  with  divine 
promises  and  threats,  and  consistent  with 
grace  and  justice ;  and  this  takes  place  by 
the  additional  interrention  of  Genii,  good 
or  bad,  according  to  which  we  have  associ- 
ated with,  whose  operations  are  perfectly 
natural,  although  their  nature  is  snblimer 
than  ours.  We  see,  for  example,  that  a 
man  on  awaking  from  a  profound  sleep,  or 
even  on  recovering  from  apoplexy,  usually 
recovers  the  recollection  of  his  former 
state.  The  same  thing  must  be  said  of 
death,  which  may  render  our  perceptions 
disturbed  and  confused,  but  cannot  alto- 
gether blot  them  out  of  memory,  on  the 
recovery  of  the  use  of  which  rewards  and 
punishments  take  place. 

VI.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  fear 
that  dangerous  consequences  will  arise  from 
this  doctrine ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  true 
/  natural  theology,  not  only  not  at  variance 
with  revealed  truth,  but  ev&i  wonderfully 
in  its  favor,  will  be  deduced  by  the  most 
beautiful  arguments  from  my  principles. 
Those,  however,  who  deny  all  perception 


and  organism  to  the  brutes,  and  to  other 
parts  of  nature,  do  not  sufficiently  recog- ' 
nize  the  Divine  Majesty,  but  introduce  ' 
something  that  is  unworthy  of  God,  some- 
thing uncouth,  that  is,  a  void  of  perfections 
and  forms,  which  you  may  call  metaphvsi- 
cal,  but  which  is  no  less  deserving  of  re- 
jection than  a  material  or  physical  void. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  grant  real 
souls  and  perception  to  the  brutes,  and  yet 
admit  that  their  souls  may  perish  naturally, 
thereby  deprive  us  of  the  demonstration 
that  proves  that  our  souls  cannot  perish 
naturally,  and  fall  into  the  dogma  of  the 
Socinians,  who  think  that  the  soul  cannot 
be  preserved  except  by  a  miracle  or  by 
grace,  but  maintain  that  by  nature  it  ought 
to  perish,  which  is  depriving  natural  theol- 
ogy of  its  most  important  part.  Besides, 
the  contrary  can  be  completely  demonstra- 
ted, inasmuch  as  a  substance  that  has  iio 
parts  cannot  be  naturally  destroyed. 
With  respect  and  good  wishes. 

Wolf enbuttel,  4th  June,  1710. 
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The  Scibncb  of  Knowlbdob;  by  J.  G. 
fichte.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A. 
£.  Kroeger.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  1B68. 

This  book,  which  has  been  announced 
for  some  time  past  in  this  Journal,  has  at 
length  made  its  appearance.  We  hope  at 
an  early  day  to  devote  space  to  a  thorough 
consideration  of  it ;  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  announcing  its  appearance. 
All  those  who  wish  to  see  the  first  great 
work  of  Philosophy  which  undertook  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  for  a  strictly  scientific 
form,  should  obtain  this  book  and  study 
it  thoroughly,  in  connection  with  Kant's 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.''  Whatever  one 
may  ultimately  conclude  as  to  the  validity 
of  Fichte's  labors  as  final  statements  of  the 
problem,  he  must  always  acknowledge  a 
great  debt  to  those  labors,  for  upon  their 
basis  all  that  is  great  in  later  systems  of 
Speculative  Philosophy  rests.  Mr.  Euroeger 
has  shown,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  rare 
command  of  style  which  is  able  to  array  the 


members  of  a  long  sentence  so  as  to  make 
the  meaning  perspicuous.  We  are  informed 
that  he  is  about  to  publish  a  translation  of 
Fichte's  <' Science  of  Rights." 

NOTBS    ON    THB    VlTA    NUOVA,    AND    MlSTOB 

PoBMS  OF  Dantb,  together  with  ''The  Nev 
Life/'  and  many  other  poems  of  Dante ;  hj 
the  author  of  "  Remarks  on  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,"  &c.  New  York :  James  Mil- 
ler, 1868. 

This  work  is  full  of  interest  to  the  one 
who  can  detect  the  inner  sense  of  mystic 
writings.  W^give  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
chapters  at  the  beginning :  Chap,  i.,  Notu 
on  Pythagoraa;  chap,  ii.,  Note$  on  Boi- 
thhu;  chap,  iii.,  Notes  on  the  Veil  over  tht 
Face  of  Moaet ,-  chap,  iv..  Notes  on  Per- 
$onification;  chap,  v..  Notes  on  Philoeophy 
— 08  a  Lady  I  chap,  vi..  Notes  on  the  Mean- 
ing of  Number  Nine. 

Since  the  days  of  Goethe,  we  do  not  re- 
member a  writer  who  possesses  a  more 
luminous  style,  or  one  so  calm  and  genial 
while  full  of  persuasion. 
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An 
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THIRD  CONVERSATION. 


of  J.  O.  WnatK  Vy  !•  Si  Kiomi 


R.  I  belieTe  that  I  have  now  fully  grasped 
yoor  opinioQ  conoerniDg  the  Soienoe  of 
Knowledge,  and  that,  hiBtorioall j,  I  know 
qaite  well  what  yon  mean.  Moreover, 
when  I  accept  the  mere  similarity  of  your 
•cieBce  with  the  demonstration  of  a  me- 
chanical work  of  arty  I  can  think  the  pos- 
aibtlity  of  it  quite  well,  and  in  a  general 
w&y.  Bat  ae  soon  as  I  reflect  on  the  neces- 
sary distinction  of  both,  and  the  character- 
istic differences  of  their  scTcral  objects,  a 
•eience  like  the  one  you  describe  appears 
to  me  to  be  utterly  impossible. 

The  conception  of  the  systematic  con- 
nection of  the  manifold  in  a  work  of  art 
with  the  view  to  produce  a  prearranged  re- 
aalt  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  long 
before  the  work  of  art  existed ;  which  work 
bas  indeed  been  produced  only  after  this 
conception  and  according  to  it.  We  others 
do  nothing  but  reconstruct  that  conception 
0^  the  artist,  or  reinvent  his  work  of  art. 
R«nce,  it  is  here  very  significant  to  say, 
that  there  is  a  systematic  connection  in  the 
manifold.  This  systematic  connection  is 
^  the  concqttion  of  the  artiet,  and  of  all 
tliose  who  think  as  artUts. 

Bat  tell  me,  does  your  assertion  of  a  sys- 
t«inatio  connection  in  the  manifold  of  con- 
•«»OQaneBs  signify  likewise,  that  this  con- 
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sciousness  has  been  prepared  by  some  art- 
ist accord iog  to  the  conception  of  such  a 
connection,  and  that  the  teacher  of  the  Sci-- 
ence  of  Knowledge  only  reinvents  this  con*> 
oeption?  Where  is  this  artist?  And 
how  and  in  what  manner  has  he  prodooed 
consciousness  ? 

A.  Supposing  it  is  not  to  signify  tbis^ 
and  that  the  comparison  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended so  far  ?    Supposing  that  ambiguous 
proposition  is  to  signify  no  more  than-thfr. 
following:  we   may  view — amongst  other 
manners  of  viewing — the  manifold  o^  Qon-> 
sciousness  as  systematically  connected;  .or  r 
there  are  two  ways  of  viewing  the  detenor 
inations  of   consciousness:  one   immedi^ 
ate    way,    by  inunediately  sursenderin^. 
ourselves  to  them,  and  thus  finding  thema»> 
they  present  themselves ;  and  another  way^ 
through   mediation,  or  by  systematically^ 
deducing   them  as  they  must  necessarily. 
present  themselves  in  consequence  of  this > 
systematic  connection  7   In  which  .case  the 
latter  view  could  be  realised  only  after  act- 
ual consciousness  had  already  existence, 
and  on  no  account  in  advance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  consciousness.    Nor  could  the  lat-  • 
ter  view  exist  for  any  but  such. as  with  axi- 
bitrary  freedom    might  take  hold. of.  it.. 
Hence,  the  teacher  of  the  Science  of  .Knowl^ 
edge,  and  he  alone,  would  be  the  artist  at' 
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conBciousnesSy  if  there  were  anj  artiet  in 
this  case.  He  woald  foe,  as  it  were,  the 
reinvenior  of  consoiousness  withoat  there 
being  any  first  and  original  inyentor  and  any 
prior  conception  of  consciousness,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  could  have  produced  his 
inyentton. 

R.  If  I  understand  jou  correctly,  I  am 
to  seize  it  in  the  following  manner :  there 
is  a  consciousness  as  the  fundamental  de- 
termination of  my  life,  as  sure  as  I  am 
myself.  This  consciousness  appears  to  be 
a  connecting  manifold.  What  sort  of  a 
consciousness  it  may  be,  I  know  only  by 
entertaining'  it,  and  on  tliis  stand-point  I 
cannot  properly  ask  any  further  questions. 
At  the  same  time,  howeter,  it  Ss  likewise 
possible  that  this  manifold  can  be  system- 
atically deduced  as  necessarily  precisely 
as  it  is,  if  consciousness  is  to  be  at  all. 
This  view,  this  deduction,  and  the  system- 
atic connection  which  results  in  the  deduc- 
tion, exist  only  for  him  who  grasps  this 
view,  and,  absolutely  for  no  one  else ;  and 
other. questions  are  not  asked  at  all  on  this 
stand-point. 

A.    Tou  express  it  correctly. 

R.  Well,  let  it  foe ;  although  here  again 
I  rather  seize  your  opinion  historically  than 
comprehend  it,  and  although  I  have  still 
many  questions  to  ask. 

But  to  proceed ;  the  artist,  who  traces 
out  this  conception  of  a  mechanical  work 
of  art,  reduces,  in  this  conception,  the 
manifold  to  the  unity  of  a  result.  The 
work  of  art  is  to  serre  this  or  that  purpose; 
lind  the  manifold  and  the  way  in  which  it 
works  together  inyolre,  in  the  conception 
of  the  artist,  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  the  work  of  art  can  serve  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  unity  exists  in  adyance  of 
the  work  of  art  and  eyen  prior  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  manifold.  The  latter  con- 
ception arises  only  through  that  of  the 
unity,  and  exists  only  for  its  sake,  being 
determined  through  it.  Precisely  such  a 
manifold  is  needed,  because  precisely  such 
a  purpose  is  to  be  achieyed. 
*  Such  u  conception  of  the  unity  appears, 
therefore,  to  me  as  inseparable  from  that 
of  a  systematic  connection.  Hence,  the 
teacher  of  the 'Science  of  Knowledge  prob- 
ably possesses  ^e  conception  of  such  a 


unity,  of  such  a  purpose  and  result  of  all 
consciousness,  to  which  he  rednoea  the 
manifold  as  conditions  of  the  same. 

A.   Undoubtedly. 

R.  This  unity  he  cannot  first  diacoTer  in 
the  system,  but  must  possess  it  before  he 
commences  his  systematic  deduction,  pre- 
cisely as  the  artist  must  first  know  what  pur- 
pose his  work  of  art  is  to  serre  before  he  eaa 
hunt  up  the  means  wherewith  to  attain  it. 

A.  Unquestionably;  the  teacher  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  must  poasess  the 
conception  of  the  unity  in  adyanea  of  the 
system. 

R.  The  artist  arbitrarily  thinks  this  pur- 
pose, and  produces  it  through  his  thinking, 
since  the  existence  of  the  work  of  art,  as 
well  as  its  form,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  artist.  But  since  the  teacher  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  does  on  no  account 
produce  consciouaneas,  (it  existing  inde- 
pendently of  him  and  existing  thus  precisely 
as  it  is,  eyen  by  your  own  confession,)  it 
is  not  well  possible,  that  the  artist  can  pro- 
duce this  unity  through /res  thinking^  sines 
the  manifold,  which  exists  actually,  and 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  philoso- 
opher,  must  likewise  relate  itself  to  thtt 
unity,  independently  of  the  philosopher. 
Neither  can  he,  as  has  already  been  said, 
find  that  unity  in  his  systematic  dednetioa, 
for  the  unity  is  presupposed  as  conditioa 
of  the  possibility  of  the  deduction.  Nor 
can  he  find  the  unity  through  perceptioci 
in  actual  consciousness,  for  only  the  mini- 
fold,  and  not  the  unity,  occurs  in  aetatl 
consciousness.  How,  then,  and  in  what 
manner  is  he  to  arriye  at  this  unity  ? 

A.  It  suffices,  if  you  assume  that  he  ar- 
riyed  at  it  through  some  happy  chance. 
He  gues8e$  this  unity.  ^  This,  of  eoune, 
giyes  him  only  an  assumption,  and  he  must 
take  the  risk  of  building  his  system  upce 
it  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  he  hss 
guessed  correctly. 

If  the  inyestigation  shows,  finally,  thtt 
all  the  manifold  of  consciousness  can  realh 
be  reduced  to  that  assumption,  as  to  in 
unit^,  but  only  then,  has  he  proyed  by  this 
yery  reduction  that  his  presuppositioa 
was  correct.  The  presupposition  has  bees 
proyed  by  the  fact,  by  the  establiahmett 
of  the  system. 
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B.  Well,  grftnt  eTon  tbis.  Bat  again : 
The  artiflt  knows  in  adtanoe  of  hie  concep- 
tion the  neoeeeary  and  unchangeable  laws 
of  his  mechanism,  those  laws,  upon  which 
he  calcalated  in  his  combination  of  the 
manifold  for  the  achicTement  of  a  certain 
resnlt.  He  knows,  likewise,  the  materials 
and  their  qualities,  out  of  which  he  pro- 
poses to  form  the  manifold,  and  upon  the 
unchangeableness  whereof  he  also  bases 
his  calculation  in  his  conception.  Now,  if 
the  comparison  is  to  hold  good,  the  philos- 
opher must  also  have,  in  advance  of  his  de. 
duction,  a  knowledge  of  unchangeable  laws, 
according  to  which  the  manifold  of  con- 
sciousness produces  the  presupposed  unit- 
result,  and  moreover — unless  I  am  very 
much  deceived — also,  a  knowledge  of  a 
material  component  of  consciousness, which 
is  already  determined  by  these  laws. 

Let  me,  for  the  present,  assume  merely 
the  first.  But  how  does  the  philosopher 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  ?  Does 
he,  perchance,  hit  upon  them  by  a  lucky 
guess,  until  they  prove  themselves  correct 
by  the  fact  that  the  manifold  of  conscious- 
ness can  be  explained  according  to  them, 
from  the  presupposed  chief  result;  simi- 
larly as  the  fact,  that  precisely  this  result 
is  the  ultimate  result  of  these  laws,  proves 
the  result  to  be  correct  ? 

A.  You  make  fun  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  but  with  rather  more  profund- 
ity than  is  usual.  No;  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  does  not  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner, for  that  were  to  proceed  in  a  most  vi- 
cious and  self-evident  circle. 

I  am  very  content  to  keep  to  the  com- 
parison once  adopted.  Let  the  teacher  of 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  be  the  artist 
who  builds  up  the  art- work  of  conscious- 
ness, which  however  exists  already,  as  he 
cheerfully  admits;  which  he,  therefore, 
only  rs-invents,  and  yet  invents  altogether, 
since  he  never  looks  at  the  existing  art- 
work during  the  operation. 

But  the  great  distinction  is  this :  the  urt- 
ist  who  produces  a  mechanical  work  oper- 
ates upon  dead  matter,  which  he  puts  in 
motion,  while  the  philosopher  operates  up- 
on a  living  something,  which  moves  itself. 
He  does  not  so  much  generate  conscious- 
ness as  that  he  rather  causes  consciousness 


to  generate  itself  under  his  observation. 
Now,  if  consciousness  operates  according 
to  laws,  it  doubtless  will  generate  itself 
according  to  these  laws,  and  the  observing 
philosopher  will  thus  discover  these  laws 
at  the  same  time ;  although  his  final  object 
was  not  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  but  of  their  total  result,  conscious- 
ness. 

R.  What !  A  consciousness,  which  gen- 
erates itself,  and  which  yet  is  not  the  ac- 
tual couAciousness  of  which  we  all  have 
possession  ? 

A.  Of  course :  for  actual  consciousness 
does  not  systematically  generate  itself,  its 
manifold  being  connected  by  mere  chance. 
That  consciousness  which  generates  itself 
under  the  observation  of  the  philosopher 
is  merely  an  image  of  actual  conscious- 
ness. 

R.  An  image  which  generates  itself?  I 
utterly  cease  to  understand  you,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  understand  you  until  you 
have  given  me  a  short  sketch  of  your  pro- 
cedure. 

A.  VerywelL  The  presupposition,  from 
which  we  start,  is  this :  that  the  final  and 
highest  resnlt  of  consciousness,  or  that  to 
which  all  its  manifold  is  related  as  the  con- 
dition to  the  conditioned,  or  as  the  wheels, 
springs,  and  chains  in  the  watch  are  re- 
lated to  the  hand,  is  nothing  else  than  clear 
and  complete  eelf-coiieciowneUf  as  yon  and 
I  and  all  of  us  are  conscious  of  ourselves. 
I  say,  you  and  I  and  all  of  us,  and  thereby 
exclude,  in  conformity  with  a  previous  re- 
mark, all  that  is  purely  individual,  which 
cannot  enter  our  system  at  all  according  to 
our  presupposition.  That,  which  you  as- 
cribe to  your  self  alone,  and  not  to  me,  or 
I  only  to  me  and  not  to  you,  remains  ex- 
cluded ;  except  that  you  do  so  ascribe  some- 
thing exclusively  to  your  self  and  I  to  my 
self  and  each  one  to  his  Self. 

Now,  this  result — that  complete  self -con- 
sciousness is  the  highest  and  final  result 
of  all  consciousness — is,  as  we  have  said, 
a  mere  presupposition,  which  awaits  its 
confirmation  from  the  system.  From  this 
self -consciousness,  in  its  fundamental  de- 
termination, the  deduction  begins. 

R.  Li  its  fundamental  determination? 
What  does  that  mean  ? 
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A.  In  regard  to  that,  which  in  it  Is  not 
at  all  determined  bj  any  other  conscioas- 
nessi  and  which  can,  theref  ore,  not  be  foand 
in  the  deduction,  but  from  whioh,  on  the 
contrary,  the  deduction  must  proceed.  The 
presupposition  is,  that  the  manifold  of  con* 
sciousness  contains  the  conditions  of  com- 
plete self-consciousness.  Nevertheless, 
there  may  be  somewhat  in  this  self-con- 
sciousness which  is  not  conditioned  by 
anything;  else.  This  somewhat  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  from  it  the  deduction  pro- 
ceeds. 

K.    But  how  do  you  find  it  ? 

A.  Likewise,  only  by  a  happy  hit,  but  as 
somewhat,  which  when  once  found,  needs 
and  requires  no  further  proof,  but  is  im- 
mediately self-evident. 

R.  Abstaining  for  the  present  from  all 
inquiry  as  to  this  immediate  self-evidence 
itself,  tell  me,  what  is  it  in  this  somewhat 
which  is  thus  immediately  self-evident? 

A.  That  it  is  the  absolutely  uncondi- 
tioned and  the  characteristic  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

R.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  understand 
you,  until  you  tell  me  what  this  uncondi- 
tioned and  characteristic  of  self-conscious- 
ness is,  which  is  thus  self-evident. 

A.  It  is  the  Ego-hood,  the  subject-ob- 
jectivity, and  nothing  else  whatsoever,  the 
positing  of  the  subjective  and  of  its  object- 
ive, of  consciousness  and  of  the  object  of 
consciousness  as  one  and  the  same,  and  as 
absolutely  nothing  but  this  its  identity. 

R.  I  know  from  various  sources,  that 
people  generally  consider  you  very  incom- 
prehensible, and,  moreover,  very  ridiculous 
in  your  views  on  this  first  point,  which  you 
must,  nevertheless,  hold  to  be  altogether 
clear  and  comprehensible,  since  all  your 
reasoning  starts  from  it.  Be  good  enough, 
therefore,  to  furnish  me  some  means  by 
which  I  can  make  it  clearer  to  those  others, 
in  case  they  should  ask  me  aoout  it;  unless, 
indeed,  such  an  explanation  belon£s  rather 
to  the  Science  of  Knowledge  proper,  and 
not  to  a  mere  statement  of  its  nature. 

A.  It  certainly  belongs  to  this  state- 
ment, for  it  is  the  previously  mentioned 
common  point  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
and  of  actual  consciousness,  from  which 
he  former  rises  above  the  latter.     Who- 


soever is  to  receive  a  perfectly  clear  con- 
ception of  this  science  must  know  the 
point  from  which  it  starts,  and  this  concep- 
tion is  the  very  thing  which  our  statemenl 
proposes  to  create. 

But  what  people  say  about  not  having 
understood  us  on  that  point  belongs  to  the 
absolutely  incomprehensible;  for  every 
child,  that  has  but  ceased  to  speak  of  itself 
in  the  third  person  and  calls  itself  ^'  I," 
has  already  realised  that  point,  and  can, 
therefore,  understand  us. 

I  shall  have  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
already  several  times.  Think  something : 
for  instance,  the  book  you  bold  in  yoor 
hand.  You  can  doubtless  become  conscious 
of  the  book  as  the  object  of  your  thought, 
and  of  yourself  as  the  thinking.  Do  you 
appear  to  yourself  as  being  one  and  the 
same  with  the  book,  or  as  another  ? 

R.  Doubtless,  as  another,  I  shall  never 
mistake  myself  for  the  book. 

A.  Is  it  necessaiy^  in  order  that  you  do 
not  mistake  yourself — the  thinking,  for  the 
thought — that  the  thought  should  be  a  book, 
and  this  particular  book  ? 

R.  By  no  means.  I  distinguish  mj  self 
from  every  object. 

A.  Hence,  in  the  thinking  of  this  book  yoa 
can  abstract  from  all  that  which  makes 
the  present  object  of  your  thinking  a  book, 
and  this  particular  book ;  and  you  can  re- 
flect solely  upon  the  fact,  that  in  this 
thinking  you  distinguish  yourself — the 
thinking— from  the  thought. 

R.  Undoubtedly;  and  in  replying  to 
your  question,  whether  I  distinguish  my 
self  from  the  book,  I  reflected  onij  on  thai 
fact. 

A.  Hence,  you  distinguish  every  object 
from  yourself  as  the  thinking,  and  no  ob- 
ject exists  for  you  except  through  and  by 
means  of  this  distinction. 

R.    Precisely. 

A.  Now,  think  your  self.  Ton  doubt- 
less can  become  conscious  in  this  case,  also, 
of  a  thinking  and  a  thought.  De  both 
continue  separate  in  this  thinking  of  yoor 
self,  and  form  a  duality  P 

R.  No ;  for  in  thinking  myscl/^  I  am  the 
thinking,  for  otherwise  /should  not  think; 
and  at  that  same  time,  /  am  the  thought, 
for,  otherwise,  I  should  not  think  myself. 
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bat  some  other  object,  as  for  instanoe,  this 
book. 

A.  Welly  yoa  haye  now  certainly  thought 
jonrself,  i.  e.,  you,  this  particular  individ- 
ual, Caius,  Sempronius,  or  whatever  may  be 
your  name.  But  you,  doubtless,  can  ab- 
stract also  from  these  particular  determ- 
inations of  your  personality,  precisely  as 
you  were  able  to  abstract  from  4he  partic- 
ular determinations  of  this  book ;  and  can 
reflect  only  upon  the  uniting  of  the  think- 
ing and  the  thought^  as,  in  the  other  case, 
you  reflected  upon  the  dirempting  of  both. 
Nay,  you  actually  did  so  when  you  told 
me  that  in  the  thinking  of  your  self,  the 
thinking  and  the  thought  unite  for  you.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  this  uniting  of  the  think- 
ing and  the  thought,  which  in  the  thinking 
of  an  object  always  dirempts,  that  you  dis- 
cover the  Ego,  and  hence,  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  Ego, — of  that  much 
abased,  fmre  Ego,  concerning  which  our 
modern  philosophers  have  for  years  puz- 
zled their  brains,  and  do  still  assert  that 
it  is  a  psychological — write  ptychological — 
deception,  and  an  infinitely  laughable  af- 
fair altogether. 

R.  Perhaps  they  thoaght  that  sach  a 
pure  Ego,  such  a  reuniting,  and,  in  itself 
returning  thing  was  concealed  somewhere 
in  their  souls,  like  a  blade  in  a  knife,  and 
kept  looking  for  it,  but  could  not  find  the 
blade;  whereupon  they  concluded  that 
those  who  pretended  to  have  seen  it  had 
deceived  themselves. 

A.  Very  probably.  Bat  how  did  you 
discover  this  uniting? 

R.    In  thinking  myself. 

A.  Do  other  people  also  think  them- 
selves ? 

R.  Doubtless,  unless  they  speak  with- 
out thinking,  for  they  all  speak  of  them- 
selves. 

A.  In  thus  thinking  themselves,  do  they 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  you 
proceed  ? 

R.    I  believe  so. 

A.  Can  they  observe  this  their  proce- 
dure, just  as  you  have  observed  yours  ? 

R.    I  do  not  doubt  it. 

A.  Hence,  if  they  do  it  in  thus  thinking 
themselves,  they  will  doubtless  also  find 
that    oniting   of   the    thinking    and    the 


thought ;  but  unless  they  do  it,  they  will 
not  find  it.  Such  is  our  statement.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  finding  of  something 
which  lies  ready  made  before  them ;  but 
of  the  finding  of  a  somewhat  which  is  first 
to  be  produced  by  free  thinking.  The  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge  is  not  psychology; 
and  psychology  itself  is  nothing.  But  at 
present  I  wish  you  to  give  me  a  decided 
answer  as  to  whether  you  seriously  hold, 
that  I  and  all  other  rational  beings,  in 
thinking  our  Self,  do  proceed  precisely  as 
you  do,  i«  e.  that  in  this  thinking  of  our 
Self  we  hold  the  thinking  and  the  thought 
to  be  one? 

R.  I  not  only  assume  this,  but  I  assert 
it  to  be  absolutely  certain,  and  I  hold  an 
exception  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The 
thought  of  an  I  (Ego)  does  not  occur  ex- 
cept through  such  proceeding,  and  this 
proceeding  is  itself  the  thought  I.  Hence 
everyone  who  thinks  himself  must  proceed 
in  that  same  mapner. 

A.  But  I  beseech  you,  dear  reader,  do 
you  then  think  into  my  soul  and  into  the 
soul  of  all  rational  beings ;  or,  assuming  . 
that  you  can  do  so,  have  you  then  actually 
surveyed  and  thoaght  into  the  soul  of  all 
rational  beings,  and  been  thus  authorized 
to  assert  something  of  their  souls  ? 

R.  By  no  means ;  and  yet  I  cannot  with- 
draw what  I  have  asserted.  Nay,  in  be- 
coming thoroughly  conscious  of  my  self 
I  find  that  I  can  assert  still  more ;  that 
I  can  assert  further,  that  each  of  all  other 
rational  beings  must  assert  the  same  out  of 
his  own  consciousness  in  relation  to  all  the 
others. 

A.    How  do  yoa  get  at  these  assertions  ? 

R.  If  I  become  very  conscious  of  my  self, 
I  discover  that  my  procedure  in  thus  think- 
ing my  self  is  immediately  accompanied  by 
the  irresistible  and  inflexible  conviction, 
that  neither  I  nor  any  other  rational  being 
can  ever  proceed  otherwise. 

A.  Hence,  through  this  procedure  yoa 
prescribe  a  law  for  yourself,  and  for  all 
rational  beings ;  and  thus  you  have  at  the 
same  time  an  illustration  of  the  immediate 
evidence  which  I  mentioned  before.  But 
now  let  us  get  back  to  our  argument.  This 
fundamental  and  characteristic  determina- 
tion of  self-consciousness,  the  philosopher 
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dieeoTon  outaide  snd  iDdependent  of  his 
science.  It  cannot  be  proved  in  the  sci- 
ence itself,  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  proved  as 
a  proposition  in  anj  manner.  It  is  im- 
mediately self-evident.  Kor  can  it  be 
proved  as  fundamental  proposition  of  tbe 
Science  of  Knowledge  in  any  other  waj 
than  by  the  fact  itself,  i.  e.  by  showing 
that  the  required  deduction  is  actually  pos- 
sible from  it.  The  manner  of  proceeding 
in  this  deduction  is  as  follows :  In  the 
thinking  of  my  self,  says  the  teacher  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  I  proceed  as  has  just 
now  been  stated.  Now  let  os  see  whether 
another  procedure  may  not  connect  with 
that  first  one,  thus  giving  us  a  new  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  consciousness,  and 
a  third  procedure,  perhaps,  with  that  sec- 
ond, Ao.f  &c.,  and  let  us  continue  this 
until  we  have  arrived  at  the  completely  de- 
termined self-conscion8nes8«  and  have  thus 
obtained  a  systematic  deduction  of  the 
whole  ? 

R.  I  again  do  not  understand  you.  Tou 
ask  me  whether  another  procedure — doubt- 
less another  determination  of  conscious- 
ness—may not  connect  with  the  first  one  ? 
But  how  can  it  connect,  and  with  what  ? 
I,  at  least,  in  that  thinking  of  my  self  am 
conscious  of  nothing  else  but  the  identity 
of  the  thinking  and  the  thought. 

A.  Nevertheless  yon  abstracted,  at  my 
request,  and  according  to  your  own  obser- 
vation, from  many  other  things,  which  yon 
thought  at  the  same  time  you  were  think- 
ing your  self.  This  was  very  proper ;  and  to 
take  this  Other  up  again  in  the  same  con- 
fusion in  which  it  occurred  in  vour  con- 
sciottsness,  would  not  advance  the  Science 
of  Knowledge.  However  that  may  be; 
even  in  that  very  observation  in  which  you 
seized  the  thinking  of  your  self,  there  oc- 
curs something  else,  and  you  will  find  it 
as  soon  as  you  look  a  little  closer  at  it. 
For  instance :  does  not  this  thinking  of 
your  self  appear  to  yon  as  a  transition 
from  another  condition  to  this  particular 
condition  ? 

R.    It  really  does  so  appear  to  me. 

A.  Do  you  believe  that  it  must  appear 
so  to  every  other  person  who  looks  at  it 
closely  ? 

B.  I  certainly  do  believe  it  when  I  make 


myself  clearly  conscious  of  it ;  and  I  even 
assert  that  it  must  so  appear  to  ail  others. 
There  is  the  same  immediate  evidence  here 
which  we  discovered  before. 

A.  In  precisely  the  same  maniier  does 
this  second  appearance,  if  you  bat  examine 
it  closely,  connect  with  another  one,  and 
that  one,  under  the  same  condition,  with  a 
third  one,  and  in  this  manner  tbe  Science 
of  Knowledge  advances  step  by  step,  until 
all  the  manifold  of  conscioosnees  has  been 
exhausted,  and  terminated  in  tbe  com- 
pletely deduced  determined  self-eonseiooa- 
ness. 

Hence,  in  a  certain  respect,  it  is  the 
teacher  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  him- 
self who  generates  his  system  of  conscioue- 
ness,  which  system,  nevertheless,  in  another 
respect,  generates  itself.  The  teacher 
merely  furnishes  tbe  occasion  and  con- 
dition of  that  self-generation.  Bat  while 
he  is  thinking  and  construing  what  he  in- 
tended to  think  and  construe,  something 
else,  which  he  did  not  intend  to  produce, 
joins  it  with  absolute  necessity,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  evident  conviction,  that  it 
must  appear  in  the  same  manner  to  all  ra- 
tional beings. 

It  is  only  the  origin  and  first  starting 
point  of  his  system  which  the  teacher  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  generates  with  ab- 
solute freedom.  From  this  starting  point 
he  is  ledf  but  not  driven,  onward.  Each 
new  link,  which  arises  in  his  construction 
of  the  previous  link,  he  must  again  eoo- 
strue  with  full  freedom,  whereupon  a  new 
link  will  again  arise  to  connect  with  it, 
and  with  this  new  link  he  proceeds  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus  his  system  is  grada- 
ally  built  up.  Here,  therefore^  in  this 
connecting  of  one  manifold  with  another, 
those  laws  of  consciousness  which  you  were 
inquiring  about,  manifest  themselves.  His 
final  object  is  the  apprehending,  not  of 
these  manifolds,  but  merely  of  their  resale 

R.  I  remember  having  heard  that  people 
say :  Tour  system  is  correct  and  logical 
enough  if  your  fundamental  principle  is 
once  admitted.    How  is  this  ? 

A.  Unless  the  significance  of  the  whole 
system,  as  well  as  of  its  fundamental  prinei- 
ple,is  utterly  misapprehended  and  taken  in  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  incorrect,  and  can  there- 
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forenerer  beproTed;  in  other  wordBianless 
that  sjatom  and  its  fundamental  principle 
are  viewed  psjohologically,  the  demand  for 
the  proof  of  the  fundamental  principle  can 
mean  only  the  following : 

Firstly^  opponents  may  demand  a  proof 
of  our  right  not  to  philosophize  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  do,  and  to  philosophise  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  philosophise* 
This  demand  is  rery  properly  rejected, 
from  the  natural  reason,  that  erery  one 
has  the  undisputed  right  to  carry  on  what- 
ever science  he  chooses.  Let  them  con- 
sider, if  they  so  please,  our  Science  of 
Knowledge  as  some  new,  particular,  to 
them  unknown,  scienee,  just  as  we  are  very 
willing  to  consider  their  philosophies  to  be 
whatsoever  they  assert  them  to  be.  It  is 
only  when  we  say  that  their  philosophies 
are  nothing  at  all,  as  we  really  hold,  and 
shall  tell  them  at  the  proper  place,  that 
they  may  properly  require  proof  from  us. 
But  this  proof  is  completely  and  decisively 
established  only  in  our  whole  Science  of 
Knowledge,  and  hence  they  will  have  to 
study  that  science  after  all. 

Secondly,  they  may  demand  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  that  Science 
shall  be  proved  as  such  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  in  advance  of  the  system 
itself,  which  demand  is  absurd. 

Finally^  they  may  require  us  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  content  of  that  pro- 
position through  an  analysis  of  the  concep- 
tions which  it  iafolves*  But  this  would 
show  that  they  have  no  conception  of,  or 
capacity  for,  the  Science  of  Knowledge, 
which  is  never  based  upon  conceptions,  but 
always  upon  the  contemplation  of  immedi- 
ate evidence.  -  Uenoe,  in  this  case,  we 
could  only  turn  our  back  on  them,  unwill- 
ing to  waste  time  upon  them  any  further. 

B.  But  I  fear  very  auoh  that  the  latter 
is  the  very  point  which  is  obnoxious  to 
them.  If  every  one  can  appeal  to  his  con- 
templations and  require  others  to  entertain 
them,  without  properly  establishing  his 
proof  by  conceptions,  why  he  may  assert 
whatever  he  chooses.  Every  stupidity  will 
remain  unpunished,  and  a  door  will  be 
opened  to  all  sorts  of  imaginary  theories* 
This  is  what  they  will  say,  I  fear. 

A.   Nobod.T  can  prevent  them  from  say- 


ing it;  let  all,  moreover,  who  are  like 
them  believe  them.  But  yon,  my  readers, 
who  are  unprejudiced,  and  to  whom — al- 
though you  are  resolved  not  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  philosophy  itself,  and  not  to 
elevate  yourself  to  the  contemplation  pe- 
culiar to  this  science — ^I  am  to  furnish  a 
conception  of  philosophy  :  to  you  I  can  de- 
scribe the  nature  and  possibility  of  contem- 
plation from  other  easier  examples. 

You  assume,  I  suppose,  that  a  recti- 
linear triangle  is  completely  determined  by 
two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  or  by 
one  side  and  the  two  adjoining  angles ;  i.  e. 
that  if  these  are  given,  precisely  such  lines 
must  be  added  as  will  constitute  a  tri- 
angle? 

R.    I  do  assume  it. 

A.  Do  you  not  fear  that  a  case  may  oc- 
cur when  such  will  not  be  the  case? 

R.    I  have  no  such  fear. 

A.  Do  you  not  fear,  then,  that  some 
other  rational  being,  understanding  your 
words,  may,  nevertheless,  deny  this  asser- 
tion? 

R.    I  do  not  fear  that  either* 

A.  Have  you  then  tested  that  proposi- 
tion in  all  possible  oases  of  triangles,  or 
have  you  asked  all  possible  rational  beings 
whether  they  assent  to  it? 

R.   How  could  I? 

A.  Then  tell  me:  |iow  do  you  get  at 
that  conviction  which  you  assume  to  be 
valid  for  you  in  all  possible  cases  without 
any  exception,  and,  moreover,  for  all  possi- 
ble rational  beings  without  any  exception  ? 

R.  I  will  take  the  first  instance,  wherein 
we  presupposed  two  sides  and  the  included 
angle.  If  I  am  clearly  conscious  of  my- 
self, I  get  at  it  in  this  manner :  I  draw  in 
my  imagination  some  particular  angle  with 
two  sides,  and  close  the  opening  between 
the  lines  by  a  straight  line.  I  discover 
that  absolutely  only  one  straight  line  can 
close  this  opening ;  that  this  line  rests  on 
either  side  in  a  certain  inclination  towards 
the  two  given  sides,  thus  forming  two 
angles ;  and  that  it  can  touch  them  abso- 
lutely in  no  other  inclination. 

A.  But  your  arbitrarily  drawn  angle  was 
surely  a  determined  angle,  of  so  and  so 
many  degrees.  Or  did  yon  draw  a  general 
angle? 
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R.  Howcoaldl?  Icanonlydesorihede* 
termined  angles^  thoagh  I  may  neither 
know  nor  intend  their  size.  The  mere  de- 
scription makes  the  angle  determined  for 
me. 

A.  In  like  manner  the  presupposed 
sides  were  determined,  were  of  a  certain 
length.  Hence^  granting  jon  a  number 
of  other  objections,  yon  might  certainly 
say  in  this  partionlar  case:  ^'ander  the 
presupposition  of  this  determined  angle 
and  of  these  determined  sides,  the  triangle 
can  be  closed  only  by  the  one  straight  line 
which  I  draw,  and  only  by  the  one  possible 
pair  of  angles  which  arise  in  my  constrnc- 
tion.**  For  yon  mast  confess  that  no  more 
than  this  is  contained  in  yoar  internal  per- 
esp<ton,  which  evidently  proceeds  from  de- 
termined presuppositions.  You  may  cer- 
tainly try  the  same  experiment  with  other 
triangles,  and  may  be  able  to  make  the 
same  assertions  concerning  them  wherever 
actual  perception  shall  warrant  you  in  do- 
ing BO ;  but  you  never  can  coyer  with  your 
present  assertion  all  these  cases  which  you 
hare  not  yet  tested ;  least  of  all  can  you 
extend  it  so  boldly  and  recklessly  to  the 
infinity  of  cases  which  you  cannot  possibly 
exhaust  by  actual  experiment. 

Had  you  not  better,  therefore,  correct 
your  expression^  and  restrict  your  asser- 
tion to  those  cases  which  you  haye  experi- 
mented upon? 

R.  If  I  observe  myself  correctly,  and 
look  clearly  into  my  consciousness,  I  shall 
not  do  so  on  any  account.  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  limit  the  uniyersal  validity  of  my 
assertion. 

A.  Perhaps  you  take  the  many  eases  in 
which  you  have  found  your  assertion  to  be 
correct,  and  extend  them  to  universality, 
judging  by  analogy,  habit,  association  of 
ideas,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
that  it  will  always  prove  valid  ? 

R.  I  do  not  believe  it.  A  single  experi- 
ment is  sufficient,  and  is  as  efficient  as  a 
thousand  to  impel  my  universal  assertion. 

A.    Seriously,  I  also  do  not  believe  it ; 

and  that  talking  of  arbitrarily  raising  the 

occurrence  of  a  great  number  of  cases  to 

'^rsality  appears  to  me  to  be  the  utter- 

*  absolute  unreason. 

low,  dear  reader,  permit  me  to  be 


somewhat  intrusive,  for  I  shall  not  allow 
you  to  escape  until  you  have  given  me  a 
dear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  your 
procedure  in  the  construction  of  a  triangle 
can  account  for  the  universal  validity  of 
your  assertion,  which  yon  are  not  willing 
to  abandon. 

R.  I  evidently  abstract  in  the  univer- 
sality of  my  assertion  from  the  determin- 
ateness  of  the  angle  and  of  the  two  sides 
which  I  presupposed  and  dosed  by  the 
third  side.  That  I  did  so  abstract  is 
simply  factical,  and  appears  from  the 
mere  analysis  of  my  assertion. 

Hence,  I  also  must  have  abstracted  in 
my  construction  of  the  triangle,  and  in  my 
observation  of  that  construction,  upon 
which  observation  my  assertion  based  it- 
self, from  that  its  determinatenesa ;  only  I 
did  not  become  very  clearly  conscious  of 
having  done  so,  for,  if  I  had  become  so  con- 
scious, the  conclusion  would  surely  have 
indicated  what  was  contained  in  the  prem- 
ise. But  when  I  abstract  from  all  determ- 
inateness  of  the  angles  and  of  their  sides, 
no  angles  and  sides  of  any  kind  remain  as 
given  objects,  and  hence  nothing  remains 
as  object  of  my  observation,  or — if  you  de- 
nominate the  observation  of  a  given  and 
actual  exclusively  pereeptiotif  as  1  believe 
you  do — no  perception  of  any  kind  re- 
mains. But  since  there  must  remain  an 
observation,  and  something  for  that  obser- 
vation, as  otherwise  I  could  not  make  any 
assertion  at  all,  this  remainder  can  be 
nothing  else  than  my  mere  drawing  of 
lines  and  angles.  Hence  it  must  be  this 
which  I  really  observed ;  and  this  presup- 
position agrees  very  well  with  what  I  am 
actudly  and  clearly  conscious  of  in  thai 
proceeding.  When  I  began  to  describe  ay 
angle  I  did  not  at  all  intend  to  describe  an 
angle  of  so  and  so  many  degrees,  bat 
merely  to  describe  an  angle  in  generd, 
and  sides  in  general.  It  was  not  through 
my  intention  that  the  angle  and  the  sides 
became  determined,  but  through  necessity. 
When  I  came  to  the  actual  desert pUon, 
they  certainly  became  determined  in  pre- 
cisely that  manner;  but  God  only  knows 
why  they  happened  to  become  determined 
precisely  as  they  did. 

Now,  this  consciousness  of  my  drawing 
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of  lines,  which  lies  beyond  all  perception, 
IB  doubtless  what  joa  call  eantemplaiiim* 

A.    Precisely. 

R.  Then,  in  order  to  discOTor  the  ^onnd 
of  my  nniTersal  assertion,  it  is  necessary 
that  this  contemplation  of  my  construction 
of  a  triangle  should  be  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  absolute  conyiction,  that  I 
can  never  construe  a  triangle  differently. 
If  this  were  so,  then  I  should  in  that  con- 
templation take  hold  of  and  embrace,  at 
th«  same  time,  and  with  one  glance,  my 
w?ioU  faculty  of  eonstruetiony  and  this  by 
means  of  an  immediate  consciousness,  not 
of  this  determined  constructing,  but  abso- 
lutely of  all  my  constructing  in  general, 
OS  such.  Hence  the  proposition :  these 
**  three  parts  of  the  triangle  determine  its 
other  three  parts,''  would  signify  simply, 
my  constructing  of  the  former  three  parts 
determines  my  construction  of  the  other 
three  parts;  and  hence  the  uniyersality, 
which  I  posit.ed,  would  not  arise  from  a 
gathering  up  of  the  manifold  into  a  unity 
but  rather  from  the  deduction  of  the  in- 
finite manifold  out  of  the  unity,  which  I 
seise  at  one  glance* 

A.  But  you  assert  this  proposition  in 
its  uniyersality  to  be,  moreover,  universal 
for  all  rational  beings  ? 

R.  Certainly;  and  I  can  just  as  little 
abandon  this  claim  to  universal  validity 
for  all,  as  1  could  abandon  the  univer- 
sal validity  of  all.  In  order  to  ground  it, 
I  must  assume  that  in  this  immediate  con- 
templation of  my  procedure,  I  contem- 
plated this  my  procedure  not  only  as  that 
of  this  particular  person  (myself)  but  as 
the  procedure  of  a  rational  being  in  gene- 
ral, with  the  immediate  conviction  of  its 
absolute  certainty.  That  contemplation 
would  thus  be  the  immediate  self-compre- 
hension on  the  part  of  reason  of  its  man- 
ner of  acting,  comprehended  thus  at  one 
glance ;  and  again  this  universal  validity 
for  all  persons  would  not  be  the  result  of  a 
gathering  up  the  many  into  a  unity,  but 
rather  of  the  deduction  of  the  infinitely 
many  persons  from  the  unity  of  one  and 
the  same  reason.  It  is  to  be  comprehended 
how  this  contemplation,  and  it  alone, 
grounds  immediate  evidence,  necessity  and 


universal  validity  of  all  and  for  all,  and 
hence  grounds  all  science. 

A.  You  have  excellently  comprehended 
yourself,  and  I  only  wish  that  you  could 
make  all  those  readers,  of  whom  you  are 
the  representative,  comprehend  the  matter 
with  equal  clearness. 

You  can  now  judge  for  yourself  what 
significance  belongs  to  the  objection,  that 
we  base  our  science  upon  contemplation, 
and  how  far  those  who  do  raise  such  an  ob- 
jection can  have  any  claim  to  scientific  cul- 
ture. 

Now,  if  I  tell  you  that  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  is  based  upon  that  very  con- 
templation, which  yon  have  just  proved 
and  described  as  the  condition  of  geom- 
etry, but  based  upon  it  in  its  highest  ah* 
straction,  and  that  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge has  for  its  object  to  establish  the 
whole  series  of  this  contemplation ;  nay, 
that  in  its  highest  abstraction  it  even  pro- 
ceeds from  this  contemplation;  if  I  tell 
you  that  this  contemplation  for  itself, — 
and  hence,  universal  reason  itself,  grasping 
itself  in  its  only  central  point,  and  forever 
determining  itself  therein, — is  the  very 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  and  is  that  very  reason  which 
grasps  and  comprehends  itself  therein  as 
reason,  and  hence  is  that  very  pure  £go^ 
described  previously,  but  in  the  highest 
significance  of  the  word  Ego:  then,  yoa 
will  find  it  very  natural,  if  you  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  our  age, 
why  our  learned  men  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  found  it  impossible 
to  discover  that  pure  Ego  in  themselves. 
It  will  also  be  immediately  clear  to  you, 
what  sort  of  people  those  persons  must  be, 
who  want  to  go  even  beyond  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, i.  e.  beyond  the  absolute  self-con- 
templation of  reason,  and  who  really  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  go  beyond  it. 

R.  The  Science  of  Knowledge,  there- 
fore, starts  from  that  pure  Ego,  or  from 
contemplation  in  its  highest  purity,  and 
with  every  further  step  of  that  science  a 
new  link  connects  with  the  previous  links, 
the  necessary  connecting  whereof  is  proved 
in  that  very  contemplation. 
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A.  Preciiel  J  in  the  same  manner  in  whioh 
geometry  proceeded  where  eaoh  new  propo* 
eitioa  adds  something  new  to  the  proposi- 
tion preTioasly  eitahlished,  the  neeessity 
of  which  something  new,  is  prored  alsO| 
only  in  oontemplation*  In  faot,  inch  most 
be  the  method  of  every  real  progressire 
■oience  whioh  does  not  tomaroond  in  a 
oircle. 

R.  1  have  been  told  that  yon  develop 
your  whole  soienee  oat  of  the  pros  apposed 
oonoeption  of  the  Ego,  as  oat  of  an  onion ; 
that  all  you  do  is  to  analyse  that  oonoep- 
tion,  and  tashow  that  all  other  oonoeptions 
which  yon  establish  are  contained  in  it 
beforehand,  howcTer  dimly,  and  that  snob 
a  oonoeption  is  oalled  f  andamental  oonoep* 
tion,  and  the  proposition,  whioh  annonnees 
it,  fundamental  proposition. 

A.  I  suppose  you  were  yerygood  na- 
tored  to  allow  people  to  tell  yoasnoh  non- 
tense. 

R.  I  belieTC  I  see  olearly  now,'how  yon 
proceed  to  establish  yoar  science;  and  I 
also  see  upon  what  you  ground  your  claim 
to  the  uniTersal  validity  of  your  science, 
namely,  upon  contemplation,  which,  being 
the  oontemplation  of  tiie  manner  of  acting 
of  all  reason,  is  therefore  valid  for  all 
reason,  i.  e.  for  all,  who,  like  you,  will 
oanse  reason  to  generaU  that  §eUnes  in 
them.  In  short,  the  product  of  your  sci- 
ence is  to  be  attained,  from  your  assumed 
presupposition,  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  attain  it,  precisely  as  the  trian- 
gle, when  those  three  parts  thereof  had 
been  presupposed,  could  also  be  dosed  by 
only  one  straight  line  and  two  determined 
angles.  If  you  really  can  prove  in  oon- 
templation, what  you  assert  you  can  prove, 
I  have  no  further  ohjeotion  to  your  state- 
ment ;  provided,  you  will  content  yourself 
with  stating  the  product  of  your  science  to 
be  merely  a  product  of  your  imagination, 
and  nothing  else,  just  as  the  oft-mentioned 
triangle  is  also  nothing  but  such  a  prodnct. 
But  it  appears  to  me  from  what  yon  have 
•aid  before,  that  you  do  not  content  your- 
self with  this.  Ton  are  not  satisfied  to  es- 
tablish yoar  product,  as  in  itself  existing 
and  agreeing  with  itself ;  you  go  beyond 
it.    You  assert  it  to  be^  moreover,  a  picture 


of  true  actual  consciousness,  ae  it  exists 
without  the  co-operation  of  philosophy,  or 
of  that  consciousness  which  we  all  pos- 
sess* This  consciousness,  you  now  assert, 
has  the  same  manifold  whioh  the  result  of 
your  system  contains  and  in  the  same  rela- 
tion. But  I  confess  that  I  do  not  well  un- 
derstand what  you  do  assert  on  this  oub- 
jeot,  nor  how  you  will  ground  such  further 
olaims. 

A.  Nevertheless,you  admit  that  geome- 
try has  an  application  to  actual  conscious- 
ness in  life,  and  consider  it,  like  the  Scienoe 
of  Knowledge,  to  be  a  picture  of  a  part  of 
your  consciousness.  Explain  and  give  me 
your  reasons  for  this  claim.  Perhaps  it 
will  also  explain  our  claim. 

In  scientific  geometry,  you  draw  the  line, 
wherewith  you  dose  your  arbitrarily  imag- 
ined angle  with  its  two  sides.  Now,  you 
find  in  your  field  a  triangle  with  an  angle 
determined  in  itself  and  two  sides  determ- 
ined in  themselves*  You  measure  them. 
Do  you  need  to  measure  the  third  one  like- 
wise? 

R«  On  no  aoooont ;  for  by  making  use 
of  the  unchangeable  relation  of  this  third 
side  to  the  other  two,  whioh  relation  is 
well  known  to  me,  I  oan  discover  its  actual 
length  through  mere  calculation. 
.  A.  Its  aotual  length!  What  do  you  mesa 
by  that  ? 

R.  If  I  took  my  measure  and  measured 
it  as  I  have  measured  the  other  two  sides, 
I  should  find  its  length  to  be  preoisely  what 
my  calculation  states  it  to  be.  ^ 

A.  You  are  firmly  oonvinoed  of  this  ? 

B.  That  I  am. 

A.  And  you  are  ready  to  apply  the  same 
procedure  to  all  possible  triangles,  which 
you  may  find  in  the  field,  without  fear  <d 
meeting  with  some  triangle  which  will 
form  an  exoeption  to  the  rule  ? 

B.  I  have  no  such  fear,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  I  should  have  it^ 

A.  What,  then,  may  be  the  ground  of 
this,  your  firm  conviotion,  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  your  oaloulation  in  ascertainiag 
the  length  of  the  third  side  independentlj 
and  in  advance  of  its  actual  measurement? 

B.  If  I  observe  myself  closely,  I  mast 
proceed  about  in  this  manner: 
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If  two  lines  and  their  inoladed  angle 
are  presupposed,  this  angle  can  be  closed 
by  onlj  one  possible  determined  side,  i.  e. 
a  side  which  has  a  determined  relation  to 
the  other  two  sides*  This  is  valid  for  the 
imaginary  cons  traction  of  the  triangle,  and 
becomes  immediately  dear  and  certain 
through  contemplation* 

Now,  I  treat  the  actual  triangle  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  merely  imagined 
one,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  preeiiely 
4uifit  were  likewiie  involved  in  Viat  coA' 
temptation*  Hence,  I  faetiealhf  presup- 
pose, that  the  right  to  make  this  applica- 
tion is,  indeed,  contained  in  that  contem- 
plation* I  consider  the  actual  line  as  one, 
which  has,  as  it  were — I  say  as  it  were — 
arisen  through  my  free  construction.  How 
the  actual  line  may  hare  originated,  I  do 
not  ask  at  all,  for  at  least  its  measuring  is 
a  reconstructing  of  the  existing  line,  and 
hence,  I  am  compelled  to  assume,  that  it  is 
altogether  the  same  as  if  it  were  an  original 
constructing  of  it  through  my  free  imagi- 
nation. 

A.  You  have  described  rery  accurately 
the  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  to  Talidity  in  actual  conscious- 
ness. Precisely,  as  in  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  triangle,  the  third  side 
was  found  to  be  determined  by  the  other 
two  and  their  angle,  so,  according  to  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  is  the  original  con- 
struction of  consciousness  a  certain  some- 
what, determined  through  another.  But 
these  determinations  are  pure  creations  of 
imagination,  and,  by  no  means,  actual  de- 
terminations of  consciousness ;  just  as  the 
lines  of  the  triangle  are  also  purely  imag- 
inary. 

But  now,  an  actual  determination  of  con- 
sciousness enters,  precisely  as  you  found 
an  angle  and  two  sides  in  the  fieldj  and 
yon  may  be  just  as  firmly  conyinced,  that 
this  actual  determination  contains  all  the 
others,  which  in  the  Science  you  have  dis- 
eoTcred  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  as  you 
were  conyinced  in  the  case  of  the  actual 
triangle.  The  determinations  of  actual 
consciousness,  to  which  you  are  compelled 
to  apply  the  laws  of  that  consciousness, 
which  yon  constructed  with  freedom,  ap- 


pear to  you  now  alsoj  ae  it  voere^  like  re- 
sults of  an  original  construction,  and  are 
judged  by  you  as  such.  Whether  such  an 
original  construetion  of  consciousness  did 
really  precede  consciousness,  is  not  asked 
at  all ;  indeed,  such  a  question  is  sense- 
less. 

At  least,  ih^  judging  is  a  reconstructing, 
precisely  as  measuring  is  a  reconstructing 
for  the  geometrician.  This  judging  must 
agree  with  an  original  constructing,  which 
is  to  be  presupposed,  as  it  were,  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  judgment,  and  will  assuredly 
agree  with  it,  if  the  judgment'is  correct, 
just  as  the  measuring  of  the  line  must 
agree  with  the  calculation,  if  made  cor- 
i%otly.  This,  and  nothing  more  than  this, 
is  what  the  claim  of  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge to  a  validity  outside  of  itself  and  for 
actual  consciousness  in  life,  is  to  signify, 
and  in  this  manner,  the  claim  to  such  va- 
lidity is  based,  like  the  whole  science,  upon 
the  same  immediate  contemplation. 

Thus,  I  believe,  that  I  have  given  yon  a 
sufficiently  clear  conception  not  only  of 
the  object  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
in  general,  but  also  of  its  procedure  and 
the  grounds  of  this  procedure.  This  sci- 
ence constructs  the  entire  common  con- 
sciousness of  all  rational  beings  absolutely 
aprioriy  in  its  fundamental  characteristics) 
precisely  as  geometry  constructs  absolutely 
a  priori  the  universal  modes  of  limiting 
space  on  the  part  of  all  rational  beings. 

That  science  begins  with  the  simplest 
and  most  characteristic  determination  of 
self-consciousness,  namely,  its  self-con- 
templation or  Bgohood,  and  proceeds,  on 
the  presupposition  that  the  completely  de- 
termined self-consciousness  will  be  the  final 
result  of  all  other  determinations  of  oon- 
sciousness,  until  this  result  has  been 
reached ;  each  link  of  its  chain  connecting 
with  a  new  link,  and  accompanied  by  the 
immediate  contemplation,  that  this  new 
link  must  connect  with  the  previous  one  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  oases  of  all  ra- 
tional beings  whatsoever* 

If  you  posit  SgooiA,  you  will  find  in  the 
constructing  of  this  A,  that  inseparable 
therefrom,  a  B  connects  with  it,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  constrocting  of  this 
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B«  joa  will  likewise  find  that  a  0  oonneots 
with  it,  and  so  on,  an  til  joa  have  arrived 
at  the  last  link  of  A,  namely,  at  completely 
determined  self-oonscioosness. 


FOURTH  CONVERSATION. 

A.  It  is  held  that  a  certain  system  of 
consciousness  exists  for  each  rational  he- 
ing  as  soon  as  this  heing  itself  exists. 
Oan  that,  which  this  consciousness  con- 
tains, he  presupposed  in  every  human  he- 
ing? 

R.  XJndonhtedly ;  your  very  description 
of  that  consciousness  involves  that  it  is 
common  to  all  men* 

A.  Is  it  also  to  he  presupposed  thai 
every  person  is  ahle  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  ohjects  hy  means  of  that  con- 
sciousness, and  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  one  as  to  the  other  without  falling  into 
error? 

R.  Clearly  enough,  provided  he  has  hut 
practised  to  some  extent  the  faculty  of 
judging  which  belongs  to  that  system,  and 
which  is  inborn  in  all  men.  Nay,  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  assume,  until  the  con- 
trary is  proved,  that  each  one  has  thus 
moderately  developed  that  faculty. 

A.  But  that  which  is  not  included  in 
this  universal  system,  common  to  all  men, 
and  given  to  them  as  their  heritage,  as  it 
were;  that  which  must  first  be  produced 
by  an  arbitrary  and  free  abstraction  and 
reflection :  is  that  also  to  be  presupposed 
in  every  rational  being  ? 

R.  Clearly  not.  Each  one  attains  it  only 
by  freely  realising  within  himself  that  ab- 
straction and  reflection ;  and  otherwise  he 
does  not  attain  it. 

A.  If,  therefore,  some  person  should 
yenture  to  give  his  judgment  upon  the  suffi- 
ciently described  Ego,  from  which  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge  takes  its  start,  and 
should  look  for  this  Ego  as  a  Given  in 
common  consciousness,  could  his  judgment 
be  received  in  the  matter  ? 

R.  Decidedly  not;  for  that  of  which 
you  speak  is  not  found  in  common  con- 
soionsness,  but  first  must  be  produced  by 
free  abstraction. 

%in:  the  teacher  of  the  Science 


of  Knowledge,  whose  manner  of  proceed- 
ing we  have  become  acquainted  with,  de- 
scribes from  this  first  link  a  continuona 
series  of  determinations  of  consciousnesa, 
wherein  each  preceding  link  connects  with 
another,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  these  links  of  hia 
series,  whereof  he  speaks  and  asserts.  Now 
tell  me,  how  can  any  one  get  from  the  first 
link  to  the  second,  from  the  second  to  the 
third,  &c.  ? 

R.  According  to  your  description  onlj 
by  actually  constructing  the  first  link  in- 
ternally within  himself,  and  observing  him- 
self in  this  constructing  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  second  link  arises  and  what  that 
second  link  may  be ;  and  then  again  con- 
structing the  second  and  observing  whether 
a  third  link  appears,  &c  It  is  only  in  thia 
contemplation  of  his  constructing,  that  he 
receives  the  object,  which  is  spoken  of ; 
and  unless  he  so  constructs,  the  object, 
which  is  spoken  of,  does  not  exist  for  him 
at  all.  So  at  least  the  matter  would  be  ac- 
cording to  your  description,  and  this  waa 
nndoubtedly  the  answer  you  intended  me 
to  give  you. 

But  the  following  doubt  occurs  to  me. 
This  series,  which  the  teacher  describes, 
consists  only  of  separate,  particular  deter- 
minations of  consciousness.    But  the  ac- 
tual common  consciousness,  which  belong* 
to  each  one  without  any  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, also  contains  a  separate  manifold. 
Hence  if  the  former  are  the  Mame  as  the 
latter  and  are  separated  and  divided  in  the 
same  manner,  then  the  manifold  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  is  known  from  act- 
ual consciousness,  and  we  do  not  need 
contemplation  in  order  to  get  at  it. 

A.  It  sufSces  here,  to  tell  you  concisely 
and  historically,  that  the  separates  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  and  of  actual  con- 
sciousness are  not  at  all  the  same,  bat 
utterly  different.  True,  the  separates  of 
consciousness  also  occur  in  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  but  only  as  its  final  deductions. 
But  in  the  way  of  their  deduction  through 
our  philosophical  construction  and  con- 
templation there  lie  elements  altogether 
different,  and  through  the  uniting  whereof 
alone  there  first  arises  a  separate  totalis 
of  actual  consciousness  at  all. 
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Let  me  give  jou  an  illastratioo.  The 
Ego  (I)  of  actaal  consoioasneM  is  oertainly, 
also,  a  particular  and  separate  Ego ;  it  is  a 
person  amongst  many  persons,  all  of  whom, 
each  for  himself,  call  themselves  I,  and  oar 
Science  of  Knowledge  proceeds  with  its 
4eduction  to  the  consciousness  of  this  very 
personality.  But  the  Ego,  from  which  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  starts,  is  something 
quite  different,  is  nothing  but  the  identity 
of  the  subject  and  object  of  consciousness ; 
and  this  abstraction  can  be  reached  only 
by  removing  whatsoever  else  the  conception 
of  personality  involves.  Those  who  assure 
us,  that  they  cannot  abstract  from  their 
individuality  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego 
are  quite  correct  if  they  speak  of  their 
Ego  as  they  find  it  in  common  conscious- 
ness ;  for  in  ordinary  consciousness,  in 
perception,  the  identity,  which  they  do  not 
cast  their  eye  upon,  and  the  individuality, 
which  they  exclusively  attend  to,  are  in- 
separably united.  But  if  they  have  not 
eren  the  general  faculty  to  abstract  from 
actaal  consciousness  and  its  facts,  then  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  has  no  claims  upon 
them.  In  previous  philosophical  systems, 
all  of  which  had  a  description  of  the  same 
series  of  determinations  of  consciousness 
dimly  in  view,  which  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge undertakes,  and  some  of  which  sys- 
tems did  even  hit  them  in  part  happily 
enough, — we  meet  some  of  these  separates 
and  names  for  them,  as  for  instance :  Sub- 
•tanoe,  accidence,  &c.,  &c.  But,  firstly, 
these  words  are  not  understood  by  any  one^ 
anless  he  has  the  contemplation  of  what 
they  signify ;  for  otherwise  he  gets  merely 
empty  words  instead  of  what  they  stand 
for, — as  indeed  some  senseless  philosophers 
have  actually  considered  these  words  to  be 
things  existing  for  themselves  ;->and  sec- 
ondly, the  Science  of  Knowledge  in  rising  to 
a  higher  abstraction  than  all  those  systems 
did,  composes  these  separates  from  far 
•impler  elements,  and  hence  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent manner ;  but  finally  those  artificial 
conceptions  which  occur  in  previous  sys- 
tems are  even  partly  incorrect. 

Hence  whatsoever  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge speaks  of,  exists  absolutely  in  con- 
templation and  for  that  science  only,  i.  e. 


only  for  him  who  actually  constructs  that 
series ;  and  without  this  condition  it  does 
not  exist  at  all,  as  indeed  without  this 
constructing  all  the  propositions  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  are  utterly  without 
sense  or  significance. 

R.  Is  this  your  serious  opinion,  and 
shall  I  take  it  strictly,  without  deducting 
for  any  exaggeration  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  I  desire  you  to  take  it  in 
full  seriousness.  I  wish  people  would  be- 
lieve me,  at  least  on  this  point. 

R.  But  in  that  case  only  one  of  two 
things  is  possible  in  regard  to  the  Science 
of  Knowledge ;  it  must  be  understood,  or 
altogether  not  understood;  must  be  cor- 
rectly apprehended,  or  not  at  all  apprehend- 
ed. But  by  far  the  fewest  are  willing  to 
confess  that  they  do  not  understand  you  at 
all ;  they  believe,  that  they  understand  you 
well  enough,  but  see  dearly,  that  you  are 
in  the  wrong;  whereupon  you  say,  that 
they  misunderstand  you*  Henee  they  cer- 
tainly must  make  some  sort  of  sense  out 
of  your  words  and  expressions,  and  only 
not  the  sense  which  you  intended.  But 
how  is  this  possible  according  to  what  you 
haf  e  just  now  said  ? 

A.  Because  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
had  to  begin  with  a  collection  of  existing 
words  in  a  language.  If  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  that  science  to  begin,  as  no  doubt 
it  will  end,  *  by  creating  an  altogether 
peculiar  system  of  signs,  representative 
only  of  iU  contemplatioru  and  the  rda- 
tion$  qftho$e  eontemplatioM  to  each  other, 
and  signifying  absolutely  nothing  but 
this,  then  it  certainly  could  not  have 
been  misunderstood,  but  neither  would  it 
have  been  understood  and  passed  from 
out  of  the  mind  of  its  originator  into  the 
minds  of  others.  At  present,  however,  it 
has  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  lead- 
ing others  to  contemplation  by  the  use  of 
confused  words,  which  thoughts  people 
have  even  recently  attempted  to  elevate  aa 
judges  over  reason.  Every  one  has  hitherto 
thought  something  when  hearing  or  read- 
ing a  word,  and  now  when  he  hears  it  again 

*  Such  was  also  the  assertion  of  Leibnitt, 
who  indeed  had  begun  to  create  a  system  of 
philosophical  signs. — IVanMitUor, 
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he  qaiekly  tries  to  recall  what  he  did  think 
when  he  heard  thie  word  before.  Well) 
this  18  Tery  proper.  But  nnleas  he  can  rise 
above  the  words,  which  are  merely  as  so 
many  lines  in  geometryi  and  aboye  their 
whole  preyions  significance,  to  the  subject- 
matter  itself,  or  the  contemplation,  he  will 
necessarily  misunderstand  even  where  he 
understands  best;  for  that  which  is  the 
all-important  here,  hoB  hitherto  neither 
been  taid^  nor  ha$  U  been  characterized 
through  worde,  nor  ctm  it  be  eaid;  it  can 
be  only  contemplated*  The  highest  where- 
of word- explanation  is  capablci  is  a  de- 
termined conception  i  and  for  that  Tery 
reason  the  utterly  false  in  the  Science  of 
Knowledge. 

This  science  describes  a  continuous  series 
of  contemplation.  Each  successiye  link 
connects  with  and  is  determined  through 
the  preceding  link ;  i.  e.  this  rer/  connec- 
tion explains  it  and  belongs  to  its  charac- 
teristic; and  only  when  contemplated  in 
this  connection  is  it  contemplated  correct- 
ly. The  third  link  again  is  determined 
through  the  second,  and  since  the  second 
is  determined  through  the  first,  the  third  is 
likewise  mediately  determined  through  the 
first,  and  so  on  until  the  end.  All  the  pre- 
Tious  explains  the  succeeding*  and  again 
all  the  succeeding  further  determines  that 
which  preceded.  In  an  organic  system,  the 
links  whereof  connect  not  merely  through 
sequence  but  through  reciprocal  determin- 
ation, it  cannot  well  be  otherwise. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  can  any  link  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  be  correctly  com- 
prehended, unless  all  the  preyious  links 
have  been  correctly  comprehended  and  am 
present  in  the  comprehension  of  it  ? 

R.    No. 

A.  Can  any  part  of  it  be  completely  and 
thoroughly  understood,  unless  the  whole 
system  has  first  been  completely  under- 
stood ? 

R.  Not  according  to  what  you  haye  said. 
Each  point  of  the  system  can  be  understood 
only  in  its  connection,  and  since  each 
is  connected  with  the  whole,  it  can  be  com- 
pletely understood  only  when  the  whole 
has  been  understood. 

A.    Of  course,  I  mean  each  point  in  the 


aehLol  edence*  For,  the  mere  conception 
of  that  science,  its  nature,  object  and  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  may  be  made  known  to 
others,  although  they  are  not  in  poaaession 
of  the  science  itself,  simply  because  the 
conception  of  that  science  is  taken  and  de- 
duced from  the  sphere  of  common  cos- 
8ciousness»  To  learn  to  know  this  concep- 
tion and  to  form  a  judgment  of  it,  I  hays 
inyited  you,  as  a  popular  reader  i  whereu 
I  should  take  good  care  not  to  inyite  yoa 
to  a  discussion  of  the  system  itself* 

In  the  same  manner,  the  final  result  of 
the  system  falls  also  within  the  sphere  of 
common  consciousness,  and  in  regard  to 
its  deduction,  likewise,  each  person  can 
judge,  not  whether  it  has  been  correctly 
deduced,  for  about  that  he  has  no  judg- 
ment, but  whether  it  does  occur  in  com- 
mon consciousness. 

Hence,  the  propositions  and  component 
parts  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  do  not  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  common  consciousness 
and  within  the  judgment  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense*  They  are  produced  only  through 
freedom  and  abstraction,  and  are  determ- 
ined through  their  connection^  and  no 
one  who  has  not  undertaken  this  abstrac- 
tion and  construction,  and  who  has  not 
followed  it  to  its  final  result,  and  cannot 
keep  the  whole  constantly  and  firmly  in 
mind,  has  the  least  judgment  in  matters 
of  this  description. 

R.  I  clearly  see  that  it  is  so.  Each 
one  who  wants  to  haye  a  judgment  on  this 
subject,  must  first  inyent  for  himself  the 
whole  system. 

>  A.  Assuredly.  But  since  it  spears  that 
mankind  has  philosophised  for  thonsaads 
of  years,  and  has,  at  yarious  times,  as  can 
be  clearly  proyed,  been  but  one  hair's 
breadth  remoyed  from  the  real  point  at 
issue,  without  hitting  it,  and  thereby  dis- 
coyering  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  and 
since  it  may  thus  be  assumed,  that  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge,  if  it  should  get  lost 
now,  would  not  be  found  yery  soon  agais, 
it  may  be  adyisable  enough  to  make  use  of 
its  present  accidental  discoyery,  by  accept- 
ing for  the  present  a  description  of  its  io- 
yention,  and  using  this  as  an  aid  in  reis- 
yenting  it,  precisely  as  is  done  in  the  set- 
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enee  of  Geometry,  wbloh  it  also,  in  all 
probftbiiitj,  took  time  enough  to  dieeoTor. 
People  woald  thne  etudj  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  and  study  it  until  they  had 
made  it  their  own  invention. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  is  it  not,  that  no 
one  who  doee  not  prove  by  the  fact,  that  he 
han  himself  inrented  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, or  who  is  not  consciouii  of  having 
studied  it  long  enough  to  have  made  it  his 
own  discovery,  or — for  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible alternative — who  cannot  establish  by 
proof  another  system  of  intelleetnal  oon- 
templatioD,  opposed  to  that  of  the  Science 
of  Knowledge— -can  have  any  judgment 
npon  any  proposition  of  this  science,  and 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  only  possible 
phUosophy,  as  it  asserts  itself  to  be,  upon 
«ny  philosophical  proposition  whatso- 
ever? 

R.  Turn  whichever  way  I  please,  I  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  condemn  the  other  philosophers 
for  making  a  very  unfriendly  face  at  your 
proposition,  to  take  them  all  affaln  to 
school.  They  are  all  conscious  of  having 
studied  their  science  as  well  as  yon  have 
studied  it ;  some  of  them,  moreover,  having 
passed  for  masters  in  it  at  a  time  when 
you  were  still  studying  its  first  rudiments. 
They  presuppose  and  you  yourself  confess 
that  you  were  iirst  shaken  out  of  the 
dreams  of  your  mind  partly  by  their  wri- 
tings, and  at  present,  when  the  beards  of 
some  of  them  have  grown  gray,  you  tell 
them  either  to  go  to  school  under  you,  or 
to  stop  talking. 

A.  True,  if  they  love  anything  in  the 
world  more  than  truth  and  science,  their 
fate  ts  a  hard  one.  But  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  Being  very  conscious,  as  they  are, 
that  they  have  never  even  believed  that 
they  possess  what  we  claim  to,  namely,  an 
evident  science,  they  cannot  well  help, 
however  distasteful  it  may  be  to  them,  to 
examine  once  what  there  really  is  in  our 
unheard  of  pretension.  Do  you  know 
any  other  alternative  for  them,  unless  they 
choose  to  study  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, than  to  keep  silent,  without  waiting 
to  be  told  so,  and  to  take  their  exit  from 
the  scene  ? 

B*    Ah,  but  in  that  case— and  I  have  al- 


ready heard  such  a  birdlet  ring, — ^they  will 
say  that  you  are  so  extremely  conceited  as 
to  ask  others  to  despise  themselves  in  com- 
parison with  you. 

A.  This  is  an  invidious  manner  of  get- 
ting out  of  it ;  but  it  does  not  better  their 
case.  I  do  not  ask  them  to  think  little  of 
the  general  talent  and  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  hitherto  claimed  actually  to  pos* 
sess;  on  the  contrary,  I  compliment  the 
former,  by  inviting  them  to  an  explanation 
and  examination  of  my  science.  That  it 
is  I  who  made  the  discovery,  and  not  they, 
I  ascribe  to  a  happy  chance  and  to  the 
time  in  which  I  was  born,  but  I  do  not  in 
any  manner  consider  it  to  be  a  personal 
merit  of  my  own.  But  neither  is  the  re- 
quest that  they  should  consider  me  and  not 
themselves  in  possession  of  this  invention, 
which  they  have  never  claimed  to  possess, 
and  that  they  ought  to  listen  to  what  I  say 
about  it,  any  more  a  presumption  that  they 
ought  to  hold  themselves  in  contempt, 
than  that  I  would  think  of  despising  myself, 
when  i  read  their  books  on  the  presupposi- 
tion that  they  may,  after  all,  have  thought 
something  which  I  have  not  thought. 

Bach  one  who  goes  to  be  taught  some 
science,  presupposes  that  the  teacher  knows 
more  about  it  than  he  does,  for,  otherwise, 
he  would  not  go  to  be  taught,  and  the 
teacher  presupposes  the  same,  or  he  would 
not  assume  to  teach.  But  the  former  does 
not,  on  that  account,  hold  himself  in  con- 
tempt, for  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  science  quite  as  well  as  his  teach- 
er, and  thus  to  comprehend  it,  is  indeed 
his  object. 

R.  But  it  cannot  be  known  beforehand 
whether  there  really  is  something  in  your 
science  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  really 
worth  the  difficult  and  persistent  study 
which  you  require  of  them.  They  have 
been  so  often  deceived  by  the  promises  of 
great  wisdom  I 

A.  Of  course  they  cannot  know  it  be- 
forehand, for  to  ask  them  to  believe  our 
assurance  would  be  ridiculous.  But  nei- 
ther did  they  know  this  in  the  case  of  any 
other  science,  which  they  nevertheless 
learned  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  time. 
Or  did  they  do  so  only  while  they  were 
under  the  rod  of  their  teacher,  and  hav« 
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they  not  done  it  again  since  they  beoame 
their  own  masters  ? 

They  mast  risk  our  science  as  they  risked 
the  other  sciences.  Or,  if  they  have  been 
frightened  away  for  their  whole  lifetime 
from  every  Tentare,  the  escape  is  still  open 
to  them  to  keep  silent  and  enter  some  other 
profession,  to  which  the  presumption  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
may  not  extend  so  very  soon. 

R.  If  there  were  only  a  prospect  for 
them  that  you  and  yonr  science  would  be- 
come the  fashion.  But  this  you  have  your- 
self obstinately  prcTented  in  defianoe  of  ail 
the  warnings  of  those  who  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  you.  You  hare  inspired 
your  colleagues  with  too  little  confidence 
and  love  towards  your  person,  for  them 
to  be  inclined  to  make  you  fashiona- 
ble. You  are  not  old  enough.  You  hare 
neglected  the  old  praiseworthy  customs  of 
your  profession  ;  you  have  not  allowed 
yourself  to  be  first  introduced  in  a  preface 
by  one  of  your  teachers  as  a  diligent  stu- 
dent ;  nor  have  you  sought  to  make  con- 
Tersions,  and  to  gain  praise  and  approTal 
in  an  honest  and  decent  way  by  letters, 
by  asking  for  advice  and  information,  by 
quoting  and  praising  others,  and  by  join- 
ing some  society  of  reviewers ;  thus  rising 
gradually  and  imperceptibly.  No,  you  hare 
jumped  up  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  out  of 
the  ground,  with  all  your  presumptions  and 
perhaps  quite  as  arrogant  as  you  are  now. 
You  have  quoted  and  praised  scarcely  any 
one  but  yourself.  But  how  have  you  con- 
demned and  made  war  upon  others  ?  In 
Tiolation  of  all  literary  usage  and  public 
law,  you  have  offered  no  peace  and  com- 
promise; you  have  immediately  refuted 
your  opponents,  and  have  not  allowed  them 
to  be  in  the  right  unless  they  really  were 
60 ;  you  have  not  mentioned  with  one  syl- 
lable all  their  other  talents  and  their  pro<* 
fundity,  and  have  had  no  other  end  in  view 
than  to  annihilate.  You  are  capable  of  de- 
nying the  most  well  known  truth  which 
has  been  received  as  valid  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  turning  it  into 
dust  under  the  hands  of  some  poor  oppo- 
nent, so  that  an  honest  man  knows  no  longer 
from  what  premises  he  is  to  dispute  with 
you.    Hence  many  have  resolved  and  pub- 


licly protested,  that  they  will  not  learn 
anything  from  you,  as  you  are  certainly 
not  worthy  to  receive  learning  from;  where- 
as others  have  even  doubted  whether  voor 
name  could  be  mentioned  in  honorable 
company.* 

A.  Well,  we  must  bear  the  affliction  that 
these  people  will  not  learn  anything. 

But  to  return.  Do  you  hold  that  eyery 
person  is  possessed  of  that  fundamental 
oontemplation  which  we  have  described 
above  ? 

R.  According  to  your  description,  ne- 
oessarily,  as  sore  as  he  has  ever  in  all  his 
lifetime  uttered  one  solitary  universal  pro- 
position, as  such ;  and  not  merely  repeated 
it,  but  repeated  it  with  firm  conviction ;  or 
as  sure  as  he  has  absolutely  required  some 
one  else  to  think  something  precisely  as  he 
thinks  it ;  for  we  have  seen  that  this  ne- 
cessity and  universality  proceeds  from  and 
bases  itself  solely  upon  that  contempla- 
tion. 

A.  But  does  every  one  rise  also  to  the 
clear  consciousness  of  that  contemplation? 

R.  This,  at  least,  does  not  follow,  like 
the  contemplation  itself,  from  the  fact  of 
an  absolute  assertion ;  for  such  an  asser- 
tion is  uttered  as  absolutely  grounded  in 
itself,  without  further  asking  for  its  higher 
ground,  and  without  conscionsnesa  of  suck 
higher  ground.  It  seems  that  in  order  to 
rise  to  this  consciousness,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  reflect  upon  that  absolute  asserting 
and  account  for  it  to  one's  self.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  so  uni- 
versally and  necessarily  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  rational  beings,  as  that  absolota 
asserting,  without  which,  indeed,  all  com- 
munication and  common  understanding 
amongst  mankind  would  almost  cease. 

Nevertheless  every  one  certainly  can 
make  that  reflection  —  as  we,  for  instance, 
did  in  our  previous  conversation, —  and 
can  thus  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  that 
contemplation. 

A.  Undoubtedly  every  one  can  do  it; 
precisely  as  every  one  can  through  freedom 
elevate  himself  to  pure  morality,  or  by 
means  of  another  contemplation^  closelj 

*The  reviewer  of  the  Erlanger  Literaiy 
Journal  doubts  whether  my  name  nu^  lie 
mentioned  in  honorable  company. 
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related  to  tbe  philosophieal  Bcientifie  con- 
templation,— to  poetry.  Oonoeming  tliis 
matter  onr  opinion  is  as  follows,  and  it 
will  suffice  to  tell  yoa  this  historically :  It 
18  not  proper  to  deny  to  any  one  the  facul- 
ty of  rising  to  a  consciousness  of  scientific 
contemplation,  as  it  is  not  proper  to  dqpy  to 
any  one  the  faculty  of  being  morally  regen- 
erated, or  of  being  a  poet.  But  jnst  as 
little  can  it  be  explained  —  precisely  be- 
caase  these  faculties  and  abilities  are  M>- 
solutely  primary  and  are  not  conditioned  by 
any  previous  grounds — why  they  should 
appear  in  this  person  and  not  in  that  one. 
Experience,  howerer — which,  as  we  hare 
said,  cannot  be  explained  from  grounds — 
teaches  us,  that  some  men  do  not  rise  to  it, 
no  matter  what  you  may  do  to  assist  them* 
In  youth,  when  man  is  most  open  to  cul- 
ture, he  rises  easiest  to  science  or  to  poetry. 
But  if  he  has  allowed  this  youth  to  pass 
away,  and  has  ruined  half  a  lifetime  by 
committing  to  memory,  studying  a  little 
of  CTerything  and  reyiewing, —  it  is  pretty 
safe,  with  little  risk  of  being  refuted  by 
success,  to  deny  to  such  a  one  a  faculty  for 
science  or  for  poetry,  although  yon  cer- 
tainly cannot  demonstrate  that  he  has  not 
got  that  faculty. 

At  any  rate,  no  one  should  get  angry  if 
this  faculty  of  rising  to  a  contemplation  of 
contemplation  is  denied  to  him ;  as  no  one 
gets  angry  if  poetical  talents  are  denied  to 
him« 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  people  hare  long 
since  comforted  themselves  by  the  proverb, 
that  ''Poets  are  bom  and  not  made;'' 
why,  then,  do  they  not  extend  this  consol- 
atory proverb  to  philosophy?  Unfortu- 
nately,  it  has  become  a  habit  to  consider 
philosophy  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  judg- 
ment, and  hence,  to  consider  the  denial  of 
philosophical  talent  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  ordinary  judgment.  This  certainly 
would  be  an  insult,  but  coming  from  the 
lips  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  that  de- 
nial has  indeed,  quite  another  meaning. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  that  fac- 
ulty in  general ;  one  muH  aUo  lutve  the  tol^ 
eni  of  etfidkf  controUing  it  ;  of  being  able 
to  exereUe  it  at  any  moment  when  it  may 
be  needed,  and  hence,  of  entering  at  wiU 
UuU  aiiogether  pecuUar  world  which  it 
6 


opens  to  iM,  and  of  dwelling  withfuU  con- 
ecioueneu  in  that  world,  wherever  one  may 
be.  It  is  not  nn usual,  especially  amongst 
young  people,  that  a  light  penetrates  them 
all  at  once  and  scatters  the  old  darkness 
like  a  flash  of  lightning ;  but,  before  they 
are  aware  of  it,  the  eye  has  closed  again, 
and  the  old  night  set  in  ;  whereupon  they 
await  the  moment  of  a  new  enlightenment. 
This  condition  is  worth  nothing  for  a  per- 
manent and  systematic  study.  Contempla- 
tion must  become  perfectly  free  and  must 
be  completely  in  our  power.  But  this  pow- 
er over  it  we  attain  only  through  continual 
practice. 

But  systematic  thinking  requires,  even  as 
such,  freedom  of  the  mind  to  give  direction 
to  its  thinking,  with  absolute  arbitrariness, 
to  fix  it  upon  this  or  that  object,  and  keep 
it  so  fixed  until  ,it  has  been  sufficiently  di- 
gested for  our  purpose,  and  to  keep  every- 
thing else  removed  from  it.  This  freedom 
is  not  inborn  in  men,  but  must  be  acquired 
through  diligence  and  through  constant  ex- 
ercise of  our  mind,  which  is  naturally  much 
inclined  to  wander  from  one  object  to  an- 
other. Now,  transcendental  thinking  is 
distinguished,  moreover,  from  ordinary 
thinking  in  this :  that  whereas  ordinary 
thinking  is  fixed,  and,  as  it  were,  carried 
by  something,  which  is  separated  and  de- 
termined already  in  itself,  transcendental 
thinking,  on  the  contrary,  has  nothing  for 
its  object  but  itself,  and  hence,  is  fixed, 
separated,  divided  and  determined  only 
through  itself.  The  mathematician  has,  at 
least,  his  lines  and  figures  on  the  black- 
board, and  thus  concentrates  his  attention  ; 
but  the  teacher  of  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge has  nothing  whatsoever  except  himself 
and  his  free  reflection.  Now,  this  reflec- 
tion he  is  to  keep  constantly  flxed  through- 
out a  long  series,  and  at  each  new  link  he 
must  have  aU  the  previous  links  in  their 
fixed  determination  before  his  mind,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  also  keep  the 
whole  series  of  links  not  completely  de- 
termined, since  each  successive  link  will 
again  further  determine  all  the  previous 
ones.  It  is  clear,  that  he  must  not  only 
have  the  ordinary  faculty  of  concentrated 
attentiveness  and  self-activity  of  the  mind, 
but  also  an  habitual  ability  of  reviewing  his 
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whole  mindy  fixing  it,  analyzing  it  in  the 
finest  or  coarsest  m^ner^  recomposing  it| 
and  again  analyzing  it,  and  always  with 
a  firm  unshaken  hand,  and  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  will  always  remain  as 
he  has  arranged  it.  It  is,  therefore,  also 
clear,  that  this  is  not  only  a  higher 
degree  of  lahor,  but  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  mental  labor,  the  like  of  which 
has  neyer  before  been  known,  and  that  the 
faculty  of  working  in  this  manner  can  be 
practised  and  exercised  only  upon  the  one 
object,  which  exists  for  it.  Hence,  all 
other  thinkers,  however  accomplished  and 
practised,  will  need  time  and  diligence 
to  gain  a  firm  foothold  in  this  science,  and 
can  by  no  means  give  a  competent  judg- 
ment upon  it  after  the  first  or  second  read- 
ing* Is  it  then,  to  be  supposed^  that  un- 
practised and  unscientific  persons,  who 
have  no  other  culture  than  that  of  memory, 
and  who  are  not  even  capable  of  carrying 
on  an  objective-scientific  argument,  should 
be  able  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  any  de- 
tOT)hed  proposition  of  that  science,  which 
they  may  have  found  in  some  newspaper 
or  another,  at  the  very  first  reading,  just 
as  if  they  had  merely  to  say  whether  they 


had  already  heard  the  same  thing  some- 
where else  or  not  ? 

At  the  same  time,  no  study  is  so  easy  as 
the  study  of  this  science,  as  soon  as  bat 
the  very  first  ray  of  light  oonceming  ito 
true  nature  has  risen  upon  students.  Thii 
science  presupposes  no  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  any  kind,  but  merely  ordinary  men- 
tal culture.  It  does  not  weaken  the  mind, 
but  strengthens  and  enlivens  it.  Its  pro- 
gress is  altogether  connected,  and  its 
method  very  simple  and  easily  compre- 
hended. Each  single  point  of  this  science, 
which  has  been  understood,  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  all  the  others. 

The  Science  of  Knowledge,  therefore,  is 
not  inborn  in  man,  as  his  five  senses  are, 
but  can  be  acquired  only  through  study. 
It  was  this  I  wished  to  convince  yon  of,  my 
reader,  so  that,  if  you  have  not  studied  it 
yet,  and  have  no  inclination  to  study  it  now, 
you  may  at  least  be  careful  not  to  make 
yourself  ridiculous  by  talking  about  it; 
and  secondly,  so  that  you  may  know  what 
to  think,  when  other  persons,  however 
highly  cultivated  otherwise,  talk  about  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  without  having 
studied  it  any  more  than  you  have. 


COUSIN  UPON  KANT'S  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  ABSOLUTE. 


[By  Fkanozs 

The  ultimate  question  of  all  philosophy 
is  the  question  of  the  Absolute.  Is  there 
an  Universal,  a  Necessary,  an  Uncondi- 
tioned on  which  the  Finite  and  Particular 
depend?  Though  doubtless  every  truth  is 
this  or  that  truth,  has  it  not  in  it  a  some- 
thing which  constitutes  it  truth  independ- 
ently of  its  particular  elements  ?  Is  there 
a  substance,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  rel- 
ative inheres,  a  foundation  on  which  it 
rests,  and  of  which  all  particulars  are  the 
partial  representation  ?  In  analysing  the 
Related  do  we  not  come  at  last  to  an  Un- 
related, the  ground  on  which  all  the  form- 
er reposes — itself  groundless ;  and  will  not 
every  process  of  explanation  lead  sooner 
or  later  to  an  inexplicable  ? 

All  else  in  philosophy  leads  up  to  this 
culmination  which  crowns  the  synthesis  of 
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thought,  and  according  to  its  holding  on 
this  point  a  philosophic  system  may  be 
judged.  For  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  science  is  the  Platonic  axiom : — There 
can  be  no  science  of  that  which  fluctuates 
or  passes  away.  The  Absolute,  then,  is  the 
true  scientific  element.  The  scientific 
spirit  consists  in  constantly  bringing  the 
Absolute  into  the  Relative,  and  constantlj 
leading  up  the  Relative  to  the  Abeolate. 
Thus  all  philosophy  may  be  summed  op 
under  these  three  heads  : — ^Rational  Pbt- 
chology,  or  science  of  the  Absolute  as  idea, 
in  its  relation  to  reason  ;  Ontology,  or  sci- 
ence of  the  Absolute  outside  of  reason, 
in  its  relation  to  existence  ;  and  Laj^ic,  or 
the  passage  from  the  first  to  the  last,  fros 
idea  to  being. 
It  is  evident  to  a  superficial  obaervatioa 
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that  the  earrent  of  modem  thought  sets 
strongly  against  a  belief  in  the  Absolute, 
or  at  least  against  a  belief  Jn  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  science  of  Ontology.  The  modem 
German  Idealism  fonnded  by  Fiohte  and 
developed  by  Sohelling  has  eeased  to  ex- 
ert mnch  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  age, 
while  outside  of  Germany  Hamilton  and 
Gomte,  Spencer  and  Biill  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  notion  of  the  Absolute  as  a 
mere  negatiye,  the  opposite  of  the  Rela- 
tive and  the  Conditioned  which  alone  is 
conceiTable  and  eognizable  by  the  mind. 
This  doctrine  has  obtained  its  present 
prevalence  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
one  book,  the  **  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.'' 
After  the  great  edifice  of  Cartesian  ism 
had  fallen  into  decay,  weakened  by  un- 
sound speculations  and  ill-supported  hy- 
potheses, a  reactionary  spirit  of  positivism 
arose  from  its  ruins  which  refused  to  put 
faith  in  anything  beyond  the  demonstra- 
ble. To  the  despotic  government  of  dog- 
matism succeeded  the  anarchy  and  the  re- 
bellious spirit  of  skepticism.  From  this 
impulse  sprang  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
which  seemed  for  a  time  to  restore  order 
in  the  world  of  thought  by  bringing  all 
knowledge  under  the  authority  of  Kxperi- 
ence,  and  bounding  it  within  the  sphere 
of  sensation.  It  soon  became  dominant 
in  England  and  France-;  but  a  system 
founded  on  such  partial  principles  was  not 
slow  to  wander  into  wild  extravagances 
and  fall  into  a  labyrinth  of  inconsistencies, 
till  finally  Hume  swept  away  the  entire 
fabric  by  demonstrating  that  the  only  lo- 
gical result  from  Locke's  principles  was 
universal  skepticism  or  nescience.  And 
now  all  authorities  seemed  to  have  been 
listened  to  in  vain,  all  methods  tried  un- 
successfully. The  last  and  most  hopeless 
stage  was  reached,  that  of  apathy.  It 
was  not  the  apathy  of  indifference  how- 
ever but  of  discouragement,  and  meant 
merely  that  the  old  philosophy  was  dead 
and  that  there  needed  another.  The  dawn 
of  the  new  day  was  at  hand.  Startled  at 
the  work  Hume  had  effected,  Reid  set  him- 
self to  reexamine  Locke's  analysis  of  the 
mind,  and  his  profounder  observation  dis- 
closed many  elements  before  unrecognised. 
It  proved  that  the  Intellijrenee  supposes 


principles  which  as  the  conditions  of  its 
activity  cannot  be  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  that  the  mind  contains  cognitions 
which,  as  primitive,  universal,  neceflsary, 
cannot  be  explained  as  generalizations 
from  the  Contingent  and  Particular,  about 
which  alone  Experience  is  conversant. 
Some  enumeration  of  these  primary  prin- 
ciples of  the  intellect  was  attempted,  and 
thus  a  Rational  Psychology,  or  doctrine  of 
the  Absolute  in  the  mind  of  man  estab- 
lished. 

But  what  was  merely  a  sketch  in  Soot- 
land  became  a  finished  drawing  in  the 
hands  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg. 
With  a  mental  grasp  and  keenness  of  in- 
sight that  have  gained  for  him  the  name 
of  the  modern  Aristotle,  Kant  shed  the 
light  of  his  profound  analysis  on  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to 
reconstruct  philosophy  upon  the  basis  of  a 
complete  and  accurate  psychology.  His 
enterprise  was  nothing  less  than  to  create 
a  new  philosophy  which  could  be  placed  be- 
tween the  old  dogmatism  and  the  Sensism 
of  Locke  and  Condillac  in  security  against 
the  attacks  of  Hume.  At  first  little  read 
and  almost  unnoticed,  the  ''Critique  of 
Pure  Reason"  gradually  made  its  way 
among  thinkers,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
years  had  produced  a  marked  effect  on 
Germany,  and  ended  by  effecting  a  reno- 
vation of  philosophy  as  complete  as  Kl op- 
stock  had  wrought  in  the  national  litera- 
ture. 

Kant's  philosophy  is  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  spiritualism  that  the  eighteenth 
century  produced,  but  with  all  our  admi- 
ration for  his  genius  and  for  the  great  re- 
sults he  has  achieved,  his  work  must  on 
the  whole  be  pronounced  a  failure,  since 
its  ultimate  result  is  to  declare  that  pure 
reason,  as  purely  subjective,  and  conscious 
of  nothing  but  itself,  is  unable  to  evince 
the  reality  of  anything  beyond  its  own  per- 
sonal modifications;  that  Ontology,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  Absolute  in  itself,  is  be- 
yond the  compass  of  our  faculties. 

The  following  citations  from  Cousin's 
criticism  upon  Kant,  and  others  of  bis 
writings,  it  is  hoped  will  lead  some  to  re- 
open the  question  of  the  Absolute,  and  to 
test  for  themselves  the  strength  of  the 
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groands  on  which  re«t8  the  refined  ekepti- 
oism  which  has  so  power! ally  affected  the 
oouree  of  thought  since  his  day : 

*  ^^  If  it  is  true  that  since  Descartes  the 
question  of  the  veracity  of  conscioasness 
has  been  the  chief  question  in  philosophy, 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  system  of 
Kant.  To  solye  this  question  Kant  under- 
took an  analysis  of  consciousness,  and  the 
profound  and  original  way  in  which  he 
Bolyed  it  has  impressed  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter upon  all  his  philosophy,  and  has  de- 
cided that  of  the  philosophy  of  Germany. 
Kant  was  right  in  placing  first  among  phil- 
osophic questions  that  of  the  objective 
validity  of  our  cognitions^  and  he  clearly 
saw  that  the  scientific  solution  of  the 
problem  must  be  sought  in  a  profound 
analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
intelligence.  But  if  his  method  was  the 
right  one,  did  he  always  follow  it  exactly  ? 
Before  entering  upon  a  general  discussion 
of  the  Kantian  dootrinci  let  us  remark  in 
the  first  place  that  his  opinion  is  in  con- 
tradiction with  that  of  mankind — ^with 
common  sense.  Kant  denies  the  objective 
reality  of  space  and  time ;  mankind,  on 
the  contrary,  believe  in  this  reality,  and 
manifest  their  belief  every  moment  by 
their  words  and  actions.  When  1  speak 
of  the  situation  of  this  room  in  relation  to 
the  surrounding  rooms,  and  when  in  this 
room  I  distinguish  the  place  where  I  am 
from  the  one  where  you  are  by  saying  herB 
and  therty  I  never  take  it  into  my  head  to 
think  that  when  I  speak  thus  it  is  merely 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  distinction  of  my 
own,  and  of  putting  my  sensible  impres- 
sions in  a  kind  of  order. 

'4  believe  that  I  really  occupy  a  certain 
portion  of  a  space  which  exists  independ- 
ently of  me,  and  which  would  not  cease  to 
exist  even  if  I  should  cease  to  have  the  idea 
of  it ;  and  if  I  rise  to  go  towards  you,  or 
to  pass  into  another  room,  I  believe  thai 
eVery  one  of  my  steps  measures  a  portion 
of  this  space,  and  that  in  going  towards 
you,  or  into  the  other  room,  I  actually 
change  my  place,  that  is,  pass  through  dif- 
ferent points  of  space.  Should  one  dis- 
— "'  with  me  on  the  soundness  of  this  be- 
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lief,  and  tell  me  thai  these  plaoes  I  dis- 
tinguish, these  different  pointa  of  space  I 
pass  through,  that  this  space  itself,  have  no 
existence  in  reality ;  that  there  only  ap- 
pears in  all  this  a  manner  of  representixig 
phenomena  to  oneself ,— in  vain  would  b* 
speak  to  me  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  he 
would  not  shake  my  conviction. 

'^  Kant's  doctrine  opposes  itself  to  eoa- 
mon  sense,  no  less  on  the  noticm  of  tine 
than  on  that  of  space.  When  a  awan  saji 
that  it  has  taken  him  an  hour  to  go  itott 
one  place  to  another,  just  aa  he  believei 
that  he  has  actually  passed  over  a  oertaia 
portion  of  space,  so  he  believes  he  has  em- 
ployed in  passing  over  it  a  certain  portioa 
of  time ;  and  if  you  tell  him  that  all  this 
exists  only  in  his  mind,  and  that  in  reali- 
ty there  is  no  such  thing  as  time  or  para 
of  time,  he  will  laugh  at  youyor  he  vrill 
not  understand  what  yon  mean.  Granted 
that  the  divisions  we  eatabliah  in  time, 
like  those  we  establish  in  spaoe,  are  mon 
or  less  arbitrary,  and  that  in  dividing  lias 
into  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  oar 
only  objeet  is  to  underatand  ea«h  other  ^ 
yet  should  one  maintain  that  sneh  divisioos 
are  not  divisions  of  a  real  time  at  all,  that 
what  we  call  time  is  a  pure  form  of  oir 
minds  by  means  of  which  we  represent  phe- 
nomena to  ourselves, — his  opinion  would 
only  vainly  conflict  with  that  of  maakiad, 
it  could  not  prevail  against  it. 

<^  Let  us  turn  to  another  part  of  Kaat't 
theory  and  choose  among  the  categories  ol 
the  understanding  that,  for  instance,  of 
causality.  Is  the  principle  of  causality  ia 
the  eyes  of  mankind  merely  a  fom,  a 
purely  subjective  condition  of  the  applies- 
tion  of  our  mind  to  phenomena — to  seaii- 
ble  objects ;  or  do  they  not  rather  beliere 
that  just  as  there  Is  a  real  Bomethingi  t 
phenomena  that  b^ins  to  be,  so  this  some- 
thing, this  phenomenout  has  ita  real  sod 
objective  cause  ?  To  answer  this  queetioa 
it  only  needs  to  look  at  the  way  men  sre 
every  instant  applying  the  principle  at 
causality.  A  cruel  murder  is  eommiited ; 
the  public  is  at  once  indignant  at  the  pe^ 
petrator  of  the  deed,  although  it  may  bo( 
know  who  he  is,  and  justice  follows  in  bis 
pursuit,  not  resting  till  it  has  discovered 
him ;  and  even  if  it  cannot  discover  lusi» 
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it  does  not  the  less  persist  in  assaming 
thftt  the  murder  had  a  real.caase.  When 
the  eriminal  is  seized,  he  is  tried ;  and  if 
there  is  sufficient  proof  against  hinii  he  is 
pat  to  death. 

*^  This  is  what  takes  place,  and  sarel j 
all  this  does  not  come  to  pass  merely  be- 
cause we  apply  the  principle  of  causality 
to  eyents  in  order  to  connect  them  together 
in  our  mind,  but  because  when  we  apply 
this  principle  we  accord  to  it  implicitly 
or  explicitly  that  objectiye  ralidity  which 
Rant's  system  refuses  to  it.  According  to 
his  system,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed, 
the  public  would  be  aroused,  justice  would 
institute  a  search,  a  man  would  be  put  to 
death  only  to  satisfy  a  law  of  our  mind 
which  would  have  us  conceive  a  cause,  in- 
deed, but  a  cause  purely  ideal  wherever 
we  see  an  eyent  produced !  Let  us  not  be 
reproached  for  combatting  Rant's  theory 
by  ridicule,  for  ridicule,  it  might  be  an- 
swered, is  only  the  expression,  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  loudest  cry  of  common  sense, 
and  consequently  may  be  properly  employ- 
ed against  philosophy  whenever  it  goes 
astray  as  it  does  here. 

<<  Consider  the  opinion  of  Rant  on  the 
Me  and  compare  it  with  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  To  Rant  the  idea  of  the  being 
which  we  are,  presents  nothing  else  tl|an  a 
logical  bond  which  serves  to  collect  the 
psychological  phenomena  into  one  whole. 
Is  this  the  opinion  of  common  sense? 
When  a  man  speaks  of  himself,  does  he  be- 
lieve that  that  which  constitutes  his  per- 
sonality, that  which  makes  him  an  indi- 
vidual, one  and  the  same,  is  this  logical 
connection  which  he  establishes  among  his 
own  modifications  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  a  certain  unity?  And  when  he  speaks 
of  individuals,  whom  he  distinguishes  from 
himself,  and  from  each  other,  does  he  be- 
lieve that  in  this  he  is  only  grouping  cer- 
tain phenomena  around  certain  unities 
which  he  calls  for  convenience'  sake  James 
or  John,  but  to  which  he  accords  no  ob- 
jective reality  ?  In  a  word,  is  the  idea  of 
the  Mt  nothing  for  us  but  a  regulative 
principle,  and  the  distinction  of  individu- 
als a  mere  affair  of  classification  ?  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  Me  of  Rant's  system 
is  not  the  Me  of  consciousness.    We  may 


add  that  his  Qod,  or  at  least  the  God  of 
his  metaphysic,  is  equally  far  from  being 
the  God  of  humanity.  It  is  in  fact  a  pure 
ideal  which  crowns  human  consciousness 
and  enables  the  mind  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  unity,  but  which  can  have  only 
an  abstract  existence  in  the  mind.  Is  it 
this  ideal  without  reality,  this  doubtful 
object  of  a  regulative  idea,  that  mankind 
salutes  as  the  first  substance  and  cause  of 
all  things,  the  being  of  beings  and  the 
father  of  the  human  race  ? 

*<  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  how  re- 
mote are  the  results  at  which  Rant  arrives 
from  the  common  notions  of  men ;  but 
since,  however  strange  they  may  be,  they 
are,  according  to  Rant,  the  fruit  of  philos- 
ophy, let  us  examine  them  philosophically 
and  see  whether  a  sound  criticism  of  hu« 
man  knowledge  can  admit  them,  or  wheth- 
er on  the  contrary  it  will  not  sanction  the 
opinion  of  mankind. 

^*  Why  does  Rant  deny  the  objective  re- 
ality of  space  and  time  ?  This  is  -  the  an- 
swer ;  even  if  we  could  not  cease  to  affirm 
the  real  existence  of  time  and  space,  we 
should  always  be  unable  to  establish  such 
affirmations  by  reason  of  the  subjective 
character  with  which  they  are  impressed. 
He  denies  the  objective  validity  of  the 
principle  of  causality,  and  in  general  of 
all  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  for 
the  same  reason :  to  conclude  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective  cannot  be  a 
valid  conclusion  according  to  the  Oritioal 
Philosophy.  For  the  same  reason,  though 
he  does  not  deny  the  objective  validity  of 
the  idea  of  God,  he  dares  not  affirm  it, 
Thas  the  foundation  on  which  all  Ranf  s 
skepticism  rests,  is  in  the  last  analysis, 
nothing  but  the  character  of  subjectivity 
with  which  all  the  developments  of  our  fac- 
ulty of  Rnowing  are  necessarily  stamped. 
This  then  is  his  trouble. 

*<  But  is  this  subjectivity  the  only  form 
of  reason  ?  How  do  I  know  that  my  reason 
is  subjective  ?  Because  when  I  have  tried  to 
affirm  the  contrary  of  what  the  principles 
of  reason  naturally  teach  me  I  have  found 
my  efforts  useless,  that  is,  I  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  its  principles.  It  is  in  the 
feeling  of  this  necessity,  in  this  observa- 
tion, namely,  that  I  cannot  but  admit  such 
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or  such  a  truth,  that  the  subjective  charac- 
ter of  my  reason  reveals  itself.  But  does 
the  mind  set  out  with  this  observation? 
We  have  just  seen  that  it  supposes  reflec- 
tion,  for  it  supposes  that  the  mind  bends 
back  upon  itself  to  try  to  call  in  question 
the  certainty  of  its  principles.  Now  Kant's 
theory  implies  that  the  mind  sets  out  by 
reflection^  by  these  attempts  at  doubt  in 
which  it  discovers  the  necessity  of  the 
principles  of  reason,  and  thus  the  sub- 
jectivity of  reason  itself.  But  in  order  that 
the  mind  should  seek  to  affirm  anything  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  reason,  it  must 
have  first  affirmed  something  in  accordance 
with  those  principles,  without  any  return 
upon  itself;  consequently  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  human  reason  has  primitively 
nothing  of  the  subjective  character  which 
Kant  has  made  a  weapon  against  it,  and 
that  it  must  begin  to  act  by  a  pure  affirma- 
tion, absolute, '  without  any  suspicion  of 
error.  After  this  it  returns  upon  itself; 
it  tries  to  affirm  the  contrary  of  what  it 
had  at  first  affirmed  spontaneously ;  and  as 
it  cannot  succeed  in  this,  it  persists  in  be- 
lieving what  it  believed  before,  but  its 
mode  of  believing  is  changed ;  from  being 
spontaneous  it  has  become  reflective.  In 
the  first  mode  reason  contains  nothing  per* 
sonal  or  subjective  but  what  the  relation 
of  every  apperception  to  eonsciousness 
must  unavoidably  bring  into  conscious- 
ness ;  in  the  second  mode  it  contracts  that 
decided  character  of  subjectivity  which  is 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  intervention  of  re- 
flection, that  is  to  say,  of  the  will,  the  fac- 
ulty on  which  the  human  personality  espe- 
cially displays  itself. 

*'  Unfortunately  Kant  has  not  seen  that 
this  form  of  reason  is  in  some  sort  foreign 
to  it,  and  inferior;  he  has  not  seized 
reason  at  that  pure  and  lofty  degree  where 
reflection,  will,  and  personality  are  as  yet 
absent.  If  he  had  known  this  intuition, 
this  spontaneous  revelation  which  is  the 
primitive  mode  of  reason,  perhaps  he  might 
have  renounced  his  skepticism.  For  this 
skepticism  rests  as  we  have  said  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  laws  of  reason  are  sub- 
jective, personal  to  man ;  but  here  is  a 
mode  of  reason  where  these  same  laws  are, 
to  speak,  freed  from  all  subjectivity^ 


where  reason  shows  itself  almost  entirely 
impersonal.  Is  not  this  sufficient  for  Kant  ? 
Does  he  wish  in  order  to  believe  in  the 
objectivity  and  validity  of  reason  that  it 
should  cease  to  make  its  appearance  in  a 
particular  subject ;  in  man,  for  instance  V 
But  if  reason  is  ontside  of  the  subject 
which  I  am,  it  is  nothing  for  me.  For  m« 
to  have  oonsoionsness  of  it,  it  must  de- 
scend into  me,  it  most  make  itself  mine, 
and  in  this  sense  become  snbjeotive.  A 
reason  which  is  not  mine,  which  entirelj 
universal  as  it  is  in  itself,  does  not  incar- 
nate itself,  as  it  were,  in  my  conscioas- 
ness,  is  for  me  as  though  it  did  not  exi^u 
Consequently  to  wish  that  reason  in  or- 
der to  be  trustworthy  should  cease  entirelj 
to  be  subjective,  is  to  demand  an  impossi- 
bility. It  is  to  demand  what  God  himself 
could  not  do.  Suppose  that  God  wishes  to 
give  me  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
If  the  Me  is  to  remain  Jfe,  and  if  the  Sot- 
Me  is  to  remain  Not-Me^  the  Me  can 
only  know  the  Noi-Me  by  means  of  the 
faculties  which  belong  to  it,  and  in  tbii 
sense  it  will  be  true  that  it  can  only  attain 
the  objective  subjectively.  Attempt  to  con- 
ceive of  its  being  otherwise,  and  you  find 
the  contrary  an  absurdity. 

<<  Further,  God  himself  oaanot  know 
what  is  not  himself  otherwise  than  thus, 
because  he  cannot  know  otherwise  than  bv 
his  own  intelligence.  In  the  terms  of  Kanf  ^ 
philosophy  the  divine  reason  also  wouM 
be  tainted  with  subjectivity  because  thia 
reason  resides  in  a  determined  subject 
which  is  God.  If  then  this  subjectiritj 
necessarily  involves  skepticism,  here  is 
God  himself  condemned  to  a  skepticism 
from  which  he  can  no  more  free  him^elt 
than  we  men  can.  This  is  what  Kant  oia»t 
have  admitted  if  he  was  consistent:  or 
else,  if  the  knowledge  which  God  has  bj 
the  action  of  his  intelligence  does  not  in- 
volve skepticicism  for  him,  no  more  doe« 
the  subjectivity  of  human  reason  entail  it 
upon  us. 

<<  Now  it  Will  be  easy  to  show  that  Kant 
made  a  mistake  when  he  was  willing  to 
take  the  part  of  such  a  skepticism,  and 
that  the  principles  of  the  Kantian  critique 
once  admitted,  logic  destroys  all  that  kc 
thought  he  had  been  able  to  preserve. 
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''If  he  denies  the  objective  reality  of 
space  and  time,  Kant  does  not  deny  the  ex- 
iatenoe  of  the  material  world ;  he  has  even 
given  a  demonstration  of  it.  Bat  this 
demonstration  rests  on  the  authority  of 
oar  faculty  of  knewing.  Now  by  what 
privilege  does  our  faculty  of  knowing, 
which  has  a  character  eminently  subjective 
when  it  furnishes  us  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time,  acquire  an  objective  validity 
with  regard  to  the  natural  world — to  those 
phenomena,  that  is,  which  we  can  only 
represent  to  ourselves  by  means  of  the  ideas 
of  space  and  time,  ideas  destitute  of  all 
objectivity  according  to  Kant?  It  matters 
little  that  Kant  tells  us  he  admits  nothing 
but  phenomenal  existence  in  the  material 
world  ;  however  he  admits  it,  it  is  as  some- 
thing really  external,  and  this  something 
really  external,  phenomenon  or  being — he 
can  admit  only  through  the  principle  of 
causality,  or  through  some  other  princi- 
ple which  he  declares  purely  subjective. 
If  this  is  indeed  the  fact,  why  not  acknowl- 
edge that  when  we  represent  to  ourselves 
anything  in  space  and  time  we  only  trans- 
port to  the  object  what  belongs  solely  to 
the  subject.  We  cannot  allow  him  a  right 
to  admit  the  external  world,  whose  exist- 
ence he  would  attempt  to  demonstrate, 
while  he  does  not  recognize  that  of  space 
and  time.  With  his  subjective  reason  he 
is  condemned  to  remain  locked  up  within 
the  limits  of  the  subject. 

'*  But  within  these  limits  what  remains 
for  him  ?  The  idea  of  the  Me^  of  the  one 
and  identical  substance  which  we  are,  has 
for  him  a  purely  ideal  validity,  and  all  that 
he  can  admit  in  the  mind  are  the  phenome- 
na of  consciousness,  nothing  more.  But 
what  are  these  surviving  phenomena  ?  If 
the  Me  has  no  reality,  can  the  phenomenal 
determinations  by  which  its  existence  is 
manifested  be  anything?  If  the  Me  is 
obliterated,  if  it  is  made  an  unknown 
quantity,  or  an  abstraction,  must  not  the 
same  be  done  to  phenomena  ?  The  internal 
phenomena,  and  the  subject  of  these  phe- 
nomena, are  given  us,  we  have  seen,  in  one 
and  the  same  psychological  fact;  we  are 
free  to  consider  them  separately,  that  is,  in 
a  state  of  abstraction ;  but  if  after  separ- 
ating them  we  reject  the  reality  of  the 


subject,  while  we  hold  to  that  of  phenome- 
na, we  fall  into  an  evident  contradiction. 
In  fine,  Rant  has  no  more  right  to  admit 
psychological  phenomena  than  he  has  to 
admit  any  external  phenomenon.  What 
remains  for  him  then  ?  Nihilism.  A  total 
skepticism  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  It  stops  short, 
we  know,  of  its  true  limit,  but  this  is  not 
Rant's  only  inconsistency. 

''  While  in  theory  he  denies  all  objective 
reality  to  ii  priori  ideas,  in  his  practical 
work  he  readily  accords  this  objectivity  to 
the  idea  of  duty;  while  in  the  one  he 
thinks  himself  incompetent  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  free  will  or  that  of  God,  in 
the  other  he  believes  himself  able  to  assert 
both  with  entire  certainty.  But  is  there 
at  bottom  a  real  distinction  between  moral 
and  metaphysical  principles  ?  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  moral  law  ?  Its  ne- 
cessity and  universality.  But  does  not 
Kant  admit  that  these  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  every  principle  that  he  recognizes 
in  metaphysic,  of  the  principjo  of  causal- 
ity, for  example  ?  Why  then  docs  he  take 
metaphysical  principles  to  be  purely  sub- 
jective, and  simple  forms  of  our  mind, 
when  the  law  of  duty  is  in  his  eyes  an  ob- 
jective law,  independent  of  the  subject 
who  conceives  it,  and  possessing  an  abso- 
lute validity  ?  Moral  principles  and  meta- 
physical principles  both  derive  from  the 
same  faculty,  the  reason ;  Rant  himself 
admits  this,  since  he  talks  of  speculative 
reason  and  practical  reason*  He  distin- 
guishes here  not  two  different  faculties, 
but  two  applications,  or,  as  he  says,  two 
different  employments  of  reason.  If  then 
he  denies  the  trustworthiness  of  the  spec- 
ulative reason,  he  must  that  of  the  practi- 
cal reason  too ;  he  must  admit  that  the 
moral  law  depends  tipon  our  individual 
nature,  and  that  outside  of  us  it  has  no 
bearing.  Now  what  becomes  of  the  new 
basis  of  Rant's  moral  dogmatism  ?  What 
becomes  of  alJ  the  objective  existence  he 
reestablishes  on  this  basis?  Skepticism 
sweeps  away  the  faculty  of  reason  entire, 
in  all  its  applications.  All  the  conse- 
quences at  which  we  arrive  on  setting  out 
from  the  law- of  duty  cai^  only  have,  like 
that  law  itself,  an  ideal  and  subjeotive 
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character.  This  is  what  ELant  would  be 
obliged  to  assert  himself,  if,  in  his  desire 
to  save  morality  from  the  wreck  of  his 
metaphjsio,  he  did  not  sne  logic  to  relax 
its  rigor.  But  logic  is  inexorable  :  Kant 
mast  either  renounce  his  moral  dogmatism 
and  accept  all  the  consequences  of  his 
metaphysical  skepticism ;  or,  if  he  is  not 
wiUing  to  renounce  certainty  in  morality, 
he  must  accept  dogmatism  in  metaphysio 
also,  and  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
speculatiye  reason  as  well  as  that  of  the 
practical,  for  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  them. 

^*  It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that 
absolute  skepticism  must  be  the  final  con- 
clusion of  Rant's  philosophy  as  well  in  its 
moral  part  as  in  its  speculative.  Such  in- 
deed is  the  necessary  conclusion  of  every 
system  that  calls  id  question  the  authority 
of  our  faculty  of  knowing,  instead  of  di- 
recting it,  and  keeping  it  from  going  astray 
by  constantly  recalling  it  to  the  circum- 
spection which  is  required  of  it :  for  cau- 
tion is  not  skepticism.  If  Skepticism  were 
consistent  it  would  be  the  negation  of  all 
science  and  all  philosophy,  while  a  severe 
examination  of  the  processes  which  dog- 
matism employs  is  of  great  advantage  to 
philosophy.  As  is  almost  always  the  case 
Kant  has  exceeded  his  intention,  and 
though  his  wish  was  only  to  confine  human 
knowledge  within  its  actual  limits,  his  sys- 
tem, pushed  to  its  consequences,  destroys 
knowledge  completely.  Let  us  take  warn- 
ing by  this  example ;  and  if  it  is  useful  and 
salutary  to  give  place  to  doubt  in  philoso- 
phy, let  us  be  careful  to  give  it  only  the 
place  that  belongs  to  it.  Let  us  not  pre- 
tend that  there  rests  no  cloud  upon  the 
questions  that  philosophy  raises,  but  nei- 
tiier  let  us  believe  that  the  human  mind  can 
affirm  nothing  with  certainty,  and  that  up- 
on the  points  where  its  destiny  is  especial- 
ly interested  it  should  be  condemned  to 
error  or  to  ignorance.^' 

In  the  year  1818,  in  his  Course  on  the 
Absolute,  Cousin  had  entered  upon  the 
same  discussion. 

•  <<Let  us  understand  the  new  aspect  the 
ontological  question  has  taken  in  the  hands 

•  Lecture  ili.  On  the  Validity  of  it  priori 
Principles. 


of  Kant.     He  has  established^  like  Reid 
and  ourself,  the  existence  of  univenal  and 
necessary  principles ;  but  he  has  made  the 
immense  concession  to  the  empirical  school 
that  these  principles  are  nothing  mora  than 
regulative  laws  of  thought,  that  their  func- 
tion is  only  to  put  our  impressions  in 
order,  and  that  beyond  these  impressions, 
beyond  experience,  they  are  powerless. 
This  position  started  German  philosophy 
on  a  road  at  whose  end  was  aa  abyss.    In 
vain  did  this  great  man  open  a  learned  and 
subtle  controversy  with  Hume :  it  is  he  that 
has  been  overcome  in  this  contest ;  it  is 
Hume  that  remains  master  of  the  field. 
Kant's  theory  brings  us  back  to  that  Con- 
ceptualism  of  the  middle  age  which,  con- 
centrating truth  in  the  human  intelligenoey 
makes  of  the  nature  of  things  a  phantasm 
of  the  mind  which  everywhere  throws  it- 
self outside  of  itself,  at  once  triumphant 
and    powerless,  since  it  produces  every- 
thing, yet  its  productions  are  only  shad- 
ows.   The  function   of  philosophy  is  to 
explain  facts ;  but  if  in  its  explanation  it 
destroy  what  it  pretends  to  explain,  it  no 
longer  explains,  it  imagines.     Here   tbe 
great  fact  to  be  explained  is  the  belief 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  system  of 
Kant  annihilates  it.    We  all  believe  it  priori 
principles  to  be  true  in  themselves,  and 
true  even  if  our  minds  were  not  here  to 
conceive  of  them ;  we  consider  them  as  in- 
dependent of  ourselves,  and  aa  imposiog 
upon  our  intelligence   by   the   force  of 
the  truth  which  is  in  them.    Thus  to  ex- 
press correctly  what  passes  within  us  we 
must  reverse  Kant's  proposition^  and  in- 
stead of  saying  with  him :  these  princi- 
ples are  the  necessary  laws  of  oar  mind, 
therefore  they  can  have  no  absolute  validi- 
ty outside  of  our  mind ;  we  ought  rather 
to  say :  these  principles  have  an  absolute 
validity  in  themselves,  this  is  why  we  can- 
not but  believe  in  them. 

''  Let  us  return  here  to  that  spontaneoas 
intuition  of  truth  which  Kant  bad  no 
knowledge  of,  held  captive  as  he  was  ia 
the  circle  of  reflection  by  his  scholastic 
habits  of  mind. 

'^  Is  it  true  that  there  is  no  judgment  even 
affirmative  in  form  but  what  is  mingled  with 
negation  ?    It  seems  indeed  that  every  af- 
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firmatire  judgment  is  at  the  same  time 
negatiTOy  sinoe  to  affirm  that  a  thing  ex- 
ists is  to  deny  its  non-existence.  If  this  is 
the  ease,  every  judgment  whether  its  form 
he  affirmatiye  or  negative,  for  those  two 
forms  return  one  to  the  other,  supposes  a 
previous  douht  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
thing  in  question,  some  exercise  of  reflec- 
tion that  is,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  mind  feels  itself  obliged  to  pass  such 
or  such  a  judgment;  so  that  from  this 
point  of  view  the  ground  of  the  judgment 
seems  to  be  its  necessity ;  and  then  comes 
the  well  known  objection :  If  you  judge  thus 
only  because  it  is  impossible  for  you  not 
to,  yon  have  only  yourself  and  your  own 
modes  of  conceiving  for  guaranty  of  the 
truth  ;  it  is  the  human  mind  carrying  its 
laws  out  of  itself;  it  is  the  subject  making 
the  object  in  its  own  image  without  ever 
getting  out  of  the  circle  of  subjectivity. 

"  We  reply  by  going  right  to  the  root  of 
the  difficulty ;  it  is  not  true  that  all  our 
judgments  are  negative.  We  grant  that  in 
the  reflective  state  every  affirmative  judg- 
ment supposes  a  negative  judgment  and 
reciprocally.  But  does  reason  act  only  un- 
der the  condition  of  reflection  ?  Is  there 
not  a  primitive  affirmation  which  implies 
no  negation  ?  Just  as  we  often  act  with- 
out deliberating,  without  premeditating  the 
action,  and,  as  in  this  case  we  manifest  a 
free  activity,  though  free  with  an  unre- 
flecting freedom,  so  reason  often  perceives 
truth  without  passing  through  doubt.  Re- 
flection is  a  return  upon  consciousness,  or 
upon  some  other  operation  different  from 
itself.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that  it 
should  be  found  in  any  primitive  act; 
every  judgment  that  contains  it  presup- 
poses another  where  it  is  not.  We  arrive 
thus  at  a  judgment  pure  from  all  reflection, 
an  affirmation  without  admixture  of  nega- 
tion, an  immediate  intuition,  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  natural  energy  of  thought, 
like  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  and  the 
instinct  of  the  hero.  Such  is  the  first  act 
of  the  faculty  of  knowing.  If  we  contra- 
dict this  primitive  affirmation,  the  faculty 
of  knowing  turns  back  upon  itself,  it  ex- 
amines itself,  it  tries  to  call  in  question 
the  truth  it  has  perceived:  it  cannot;  it 
affirms  again  what  it  had  affirmed  at  first. 


but  with  the  new  sentiment  that  it  is  not 
in  its  power  to  escape  from  the  evidence 
of  this  truth.  Then,  and  then  only,  ap- 
pears this  character  of  necessity  and  sub- 
jectivity which  has  been  turned  against 
the  truth,  as  if  the  truth  lost  its  own  va- 
lidity by  penetrating  further  into  the  mind 
and  triumphing  over  doubt ;  as  if  reflective 
evidence  were  any  the  less  evidence  from 
being  reflective ;  as  if  the  necessary  con- 
ception were  the  only  form  or  the  first  form 
of  the  apperception  of  truth !  The  skepti- 
cism of  Kant,  which  common  sense  gets 
rid  of  so  easily,  is  pushed  to  extremity, 
and  forced  into  its  entrenchments  by  the 
distinction  between  spontaneous  and  re- 
flective reason.  Reflection  is  the  field  of 
the  combats  which  reason  sustains  with 
itself,  with  doubt,  sophistry,  and  error ; 
but  above  refieotion  is  a  region  of  light 
and  peace,  where  reason  perceives  truth 
without  return  upon  itself,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  truth  is  truth,  and  that  God 
has  given  reason  power  to  perceive  it,  as 
he  has  made  the  eye  to  see  and  the  ear  to 
hear.  Analyze  with  impartiality  the  fact 
of  spontaneous  apperception,  and  you  will 
satisfy  yourself  that  there  is  nothing  sub- 
jective about  it,  but  what  it  is  impossible 
it  should  not  have,* that  is,  the  Ms,  which 
appears  in  the  fact  without  constituting  it. 
The  Me  enters  inevitably  into  every  cog- 
nition, for  it  is  the  subject  of  it.  Reason 
perceives  truth  directly,  but  it  doubles  it- 
self, as  it  were,  in  consciousness,  and  this 
produces  knowing.  Consciousness  is  here 
as  witness,  not  as  judge ;  the  only  judge  is 
reason,  the  faculty  both  subjective  and  ob- 
jective together,  according  to  the  language 
of  Germany,  which  attains  absolute  truth 
immediately,  almost  without  any  personal 
intervention  on  our  part,  although  it  cannot 
enter  into  exercise  unless  the  person  pre- 
cede it,  or  is  added  to  it. 

*' Spontaneous  apperception  constitutes 
natural  logic ;  reflective  conception  is  the 
foundation  of  logic  proper.  The  one  rests 
on  itself,  verum  index  aui;  the  other 
on  the  impossibility  that  reason  should 
not  yield  to  the  truth  and  believe  it.  The 
form  of  the  first  is  affirmation  accompanied 
with  absolute  security,  and  without  even 
the  suspicion  of  a  possible  negation;  the 
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form  of  the  second  is  refleotWe  affirmation ; 
that  is,  the  impossibility  of  denying,  and 
80  the  necessity  of  affirming.  The  idea  of 
negation  governs  ordinary  logic,  whose  af- 
firmations are  only  the  laborious  product 
of  two  negations.  Natural  logic  proceeds 
by  affirmations  —  expressions  of  a  simple 
faith  which  instinct  alone  produces  and 
sustains. 

'<  In  truth,  when  we  see  the  father  of  Ger- 
man philosophy  losing  himself  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  problem  of  the  subjectiyity 
and  the  objectivity  of  primary  principles, 
we  are  almost  ready  to  pardon  Reid  for 
haying  disregarded  this  problem,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  repeating  that  the 
absolute  truth  of  these  principles  rests  on 
the  veracity  of  our  faculties,  and  that  as 
to  their  veracity  we  can  have  no  other 
testimony  than  their  own. 

***To  explain,'  he  says,  *why  we  are 
persuaded  by  our  senses,  by  consciousness, 
by  all  our  faculties,  is  an  impossibility* 
We  say  this  is  so,  this  cannot  be  otherwise, 
and  we  reach  the  end.  Is  it  not  the  ex- 
pression of  an  irresistible  belief,  of  a  be- 
lief that  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  against 
which  we  struggle  in  vain  ?  Do  we  wish 
to  penetrate  further,  to  demand  of  each  of 
our  faculties  what  are  its  titles  to  our  con- 
fidence, and  refuse  it  until  it  shall  have 
produced  them?  Then  I  fear  that  this 
extreme  wisdom  will  only  lead  us  to  folly, 
and  that  for  not  having  been  willing  to 
submit  to  the  common  lot  of  humanity, 
we  shall  be  altogether  deprived  of  the 
light  of  common  sense.' 

'^  To  state  the  conclusion  of  our  argu- 
ment :— I.  Kant's  doctrine,  which  is  baaed 
on  the  necessary  character  of  rational  prin- 
ciples as  weakening  their  objective  author- 
ity, only  applies  to  the  form  imposed  on 
these  principles  by  reflection,  and  does  not 
reach  to  their  spontaneous  application 
where  the  character  of  necessity  has  not 
yet  appeared. 

**  XL  After  all,  to  conclude  with  the  hu- 
man race  from  the  necessity  of  believing 
to  the  truth  of  what  is  believed  is  not  a 
bad  conclusion ;  for  it  is  reasoning  from 
the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  sign  to  the 
thing  signified. 

"  III.   Besides,  the  validity  of  principles 


is  above  all  demonstration.  Psychological 
analysis  discovers  in  the  fact  of  intellect- 
nal  intuition  an  absolute  affirmation,  free 
from  a  touch  of  doubt;  it  proclaims  it, 
and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstration. 
To  demand  any  other  demonstration  is  to 
demand  an  impossibility  of  the  reason, 
since  absolute  principles  being  indispensa- 
ble to  every  demonstration  can  be  demon- 
strated  only  by  themselves.'' 

In  the  lectures  of  1828,  after  his  triumph- 
ant return  from  exile.  Cousin  recurs  again 
to  the  distinction  between  the  spontane- 
ous and  reflective  activity  of  reason.  From 
the  same  premises  he  arrives  at  an  opposite 
conclusion  to  that  of  Kant,  whereas  the 
latter  argued  from  the  necessity  of  ration- 
al principles,  or  the  inability  of  the  sub- 
ject to  free  himself  from  their  control,  to 
the  subjectivity  of  these  principles,  or  the 
restriction  of  their  legitimate  application 
to  the  personality  of  man,  as  laws  of  hu- 
man thought ;  Cousin  argues  from  this  same 
necessity  to  the  objectivity  of  principles, 
that  is,  to  the  impersonality  of  reason. 

*  '^  Is  reason  purely  human,  to  speak 
strictly,  or  is  it  only  human  because  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  man  ?  Does  rea- 
son belong  to  you — ^is  it  yours  ?  What  is  it 
to  be  yours  and  mine  ?  I  wish  to  move 
my  arm,  and  I  move  it ;  I  take  such  a  reso- 
lution ;  this  resolution  is  exclusively  mine, 
I  can  impute  it  to  no  one  else ;  it  belongs 
to  me ;  and  this  is  so  true  that,  if  I  please, 
at  the  very  instant  I  can  take  a  contrarr 
resolution — I  can  produce  another  move- 
ment because  it  is  the  essence  of  my  will 
to  be  free,  to  do  or  not  to  do  as  it  pleases. 
Is  it  the  same  with  the  perception  of  rea- 
son? Reason  conceives  a  mathematical 
truth ;  can  it  change  this  conception,  as 
my  will  just  now  changed  niy  resolution : 
In  vain  you  attempt  to  conceive  that  two 
and  two  are  not  four,  or  that  right  is  not 
obligatory.  Reason  does  not  modify  itself 
as  it  pleases ;  you  do  not  think  as  yon  wi$b 
to.  All  that  is  free  is  yours  ;  what  is  n^'t 
free  is  not  yours  ;  freedom  constitutes  per- 
sonality. It  provokes  a  smile  to  hear  the 
declamations  of  the  upholders  of  anthoritr 
against  the  individual  reason.     In  trutii 

*  Lecture  v.    Course  of  1828. 
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there  is  nothing  leas  indi?idaal  than  reason. 
If  it  were  individual  we  shoald  master  it 
as  we  master  our  resolutions  and  our  voli- 
tions ;  we  should  be  continually  changing 
its  acts,  that  is,  our  conceptions.  If  these 
conception^  were  only  indiTidual,  we  should 
not  dream  of  imposing  them  on  any  other 
individual,  for  to  impose  one's  individual 
notions  on  another  person  would  b&  an  ex- 
travagant tyranny.  But  things  are  not  so ; 
the  fact  is  that  we  call  those  crazy  who  do 
not  admit  the  mathematical  relations  of 
numbers,  or  the  difference  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly,  and  the  just  and  un- 
just. Why  ?  Because  we  know  it  is  not 
the  individual  who  constitutes  these  con- 
ceptions, or,  in  other  terms,  that  reason 
has  in  itself  something  universal  and  abso- 
lute ;  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  every  indi- 
vidual, and  that  while  one  individual  knows 
himself  to  be  obliged  by  it,  he  knows  that 
all  others  are  so  likewise.  The  reason  in 
us  is  not  purely  individual  then,  since  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  law  of  all  indi- 
viduals. Hence  that  sublime  conjecture  of 
Fenelon :  ^  0 !  Reason,  art  not  thou  the 
God  whom  I  seek  ?'  Reason  in  itself  is 
universal  and  absolute,  and  consequently 
would  be  infallible,  but  that  fallen  as  it  is 
in  man,  and  brought  into  relation  with  the 
senses,  the  passions,  and  the  imagination, 
from  being  infallible  as  it  is  in  itself,  it 
baa  now  become  fallible.  It  does  not  mis- 
take, but  that  in  which  it  is  leads  it  astray : 
hence  its  aberrations;  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  since  they  derive  from  a  relation, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  our 
inevitable  condition,  they  themselves  are 
inevitable..  But  truth  misunderstood  is 
not  on  that  account  changed  or  destroyed; 
it  subsists  independently  of  the  reason, 
which  in  its  present  state  perceives  it  im- 
perfectly. Truth  is  independent  of  our 
reason  because  its  true  subject  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  absolute,  that  incorrupti- 
ble intelligence  of  which  ours  is  a  frag- 
ment. •  #♦••• 
<<I  will  to  think,  and  I  think  ;  but  do  I 
never  think  without  willing  to?  Carry 
yourself  back  to  the  first  act  of  the  intel- 
ligence, for  the  intelligence  must  hiive  had 

*  Lecture  v. 


its  first  act,  before  which  you  were  igno- 
rant that  you  were  an  intelligence — the 
intelligence  only  acquiring  knowledge  of 
itself  by  its  acts,  or  by  one  act  at  least ; 
before  this  act  which  declares  it  it  was  not 
in  your  power  to  suspect  its  existence,  and 
you  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  Now 
when  for  the  first  time  the  intelligence 
manifested  itself,  it  is  clear  that  it  did  not 
do  so  voluntarily.  It  did  manifest  itself, 
however,  and  you  had  a  more  or  less  vivid 
consciousness  of  it.  What  must  have 
taken  place  at  this  starting  point  of  the  in- 
telligence, in  this  phase  of  it,  which  no 
longer  subsists  and  which  can  never  return  ? 
To  think  is  to  affirm ;  the  first  affirmation 
was  neither  voluntary  nor  reflectivCj  nei- 
ther can  it  have  been  an  affirmation  blended 
with  negation,  it  was  then  a  pure  affirma- 
tion, an  instinctive  apperception  of  truth. 
Now  what  is  there  in  this  primitive  affirm- 
ation ?  All  that  there  will  be  afterwards 
in  reflection.  But  while  all  is  here,  it  is 
here  under  another  form.  We  do  not  be- 
gin by  searching  for  ourselves,  for  that 
would  suppose  our  knowing  already  that 
we  are ;  but  there  comes  a  day,  an  instant, 
when,  without  having  sought,  we  find  our- 
selves ;  we  affirm  our  existence  with  a  se- 
curity with  which  no  doubt  is  blended,  be- 
cause it  is  pure  from  all  reflection ;  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  with  certainty,  but  without 
the  clear  discernment  of  reflection ;  in  the 
same  way  we  perceive  the  world,  ( the 
Not'Me,  finite  )  we  feel  the  limitations  and 
imperfections  of  these,  and  we  perceive 
vaguely  something  other  and  better  to 
which  we  refer  ourselves  and  the  world. 
The  intelligence  naturally  perceives  all 
this,  but  while  it  perceives  it  with  perfect 
certainty,  it  cannot  but  do  so  in  a  some- 
what confused  manner  at  first. 

"  Such  is  the  primitive  affirmation  :  it 
is  a  judgment,  but  a  self-evident  judgment ; 
resting  on  that  evidence  which  is  called 
intuitive,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which 
is  obtained  by  the  laborious  processes 
of  induction  and  deduction.  The  intui- 
tion of  truth  is  a  true  inspiration.  Inspi- 
ration, in  every  language,  means  an  apper- 
ceptioD  of  truth,  without  intervention  of 
the  will  or  mingling  of  the  personality  ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  us ;  it  comes  at  its  own 
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time,  and  we  can  neither  retain  it  nor  drive 
it  away.  It  is  an  aotivitj  unquestionably, 
and  a  high  aotiTity,  but  it  is  not  the  re« 
fleotiTe,  the  personal  activity.  In  certain 
oases  enthusiasm  enters  into  inspiration, 
that  powerful  emotion  which  snatches  the 
soul  from  its  habitually  subordinate  condi- 
tion, and  sets  free  in  it  the  lofty  and  dirine 
part  of  its  nature.  Man  not  being  able  to 
attribute  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  to 
himself,  ascribes  them  to  God,  with  the 
truths  which  they  reveal  to  him.  Is  he 
wrong  in  this?  Surely  not,  for  what  is 
God  ?  He  is  the  eternal  reason,  the  first 
substance  and  the  first  cause  of  truth  that 
man  perceives.  Wheh  man,  then,  pays 
homage  to  God  for  truth  which  he  cannot 
attribute  to  his  own  personality,  nor  to  the 
impressions  the  world  makes  upon  his 
senses,  he  refers  them  to  their  true  source* 
The  intuition  of  truth  without  reflection, — 
inspiration, — is  a  sort  of  revelation,  that 
natural  revelation  made  to  all  men,  which 
is  the  light  within  us  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

*^  So  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  he 
who  possesses  the  gift  of  inspiration  in  a 
higher  degree  than  his  fellows,  passes  for 
the  confidant  and  interpreter  of  God.'  He 
is  so  for  others,  for  he  is  so  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  he  is  so  in  fact  in  a  profoundly  philo- 
sophic sense. 

^'Remark,  too,  this  particular  effect  of 
inspiration.  When  man,  hurried  away  by 
the  rapid  and  vivid  apperception  of  truth, 
tries  to  express  in  words  what  passes 
within  him,  he  can  do  so  only  in  words 
as  wonderful  as  the  ideas  they  attempt  to 
convey.  The  first  form,  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  inspiration,  is  poetry.  Mankind 
does  not  begin  with  prose,  but  with  poetry, 
because  it  does  not  begin  with  reflection, 
but  with  intuition.  Hence  again  it  follows 
that  we  do  not'  begin  with  science,  but 
with  faith.  In  the  strictest  sense  faith  is 
an  unlimited  belief,  which  we  have  not 
made,  but  which  governs  us,  and  is  for  us  a 
sacred  authority,  which  we  invoke  at  once 
against  others  and  against  ourselves.  Now 
this  characteristic  of  faith,  which,  by  and 
by,  in  the  deplorable  conflicts  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  will  be  opposed  to  rea- 
son,— this*  characteristic  is  precisely  that 


of  the  reason  itself ;  for  it  is  reason  that 
speaks  to  us  as  a  sovereign,  and  that  first 
reveals  to  us  all  truths  necessary  to  the 
human  race ;  so  that  reason  and  faith  blend 
in  the  primitive  intuition  of  troth. 

**  Spontaneous  thought  enters  into  exer- 
cise by  its  own  power,  and  gives  us  oar- 
selves,  the  world,  and  God ;  oorselres  and 
the  world  with  limitations  vaguely  per- 
ceived, and  God  without  limitation;  the 
whole  in  a  synthesis,  where  the  dear  and 
obscure  are  blended  together.  By  degrees 
refiection  applies  itself  to  liiis  pheno- 
menon ;  then  everything  clears  op  and  de- 
termines itself;  the  Me  separates  itself 
from  the  NoUMty  these  in  their  opposition 
and  their  connection  give  us  a  dear  idea  of 
the  finite ;  and  as  the  finite  cannot  be  sniE- 
cient  for  itself,  it  supposes  and  implies  the 
infinite,  and  here  you  have  the  categories  of 
the  Af  s  and  the  Not-Met  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  etc.  But  what  is  the  source  of 
these  categories  ?  The  spontaneous  apper- 
ception ;  and  since  there  is  nothing  more 
in  reflection  than  in  spontaneity,  in  analy- 
sis than  in  the  original  synthesis,  the  cate- 
gories in  their  developed  and  adentifie 
form  contain  nothing  more  than  the  intu- 
ition. And  how  have  you  obtained  these 
categories  I  Once  more,  you  have  obtained 
them  by  analysis,  that  is,  by  reflection. 
Now  the  necessary  element  of  reflection  is 
the  will,  and  the  will  is  Uie  person,  it  is 
yourself.  The  categories  obtained  by  re- 
flection have  then  the  appearance,  from 
their  relation  to  reflection  and  will,  of  being 
personal ;  they  have  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  personality  that  they  have  been 
considered  laws  of  our  nature,  by  those 
who  have  not  explained  themselves  very 
fully,  as  to  what  'our  nature*  is,  and  the 
greatest  analytic  mind  of  modem  times, 
after  separating  the  categories  from  sen- 
sation, and  every  empirical  element,  after 
enqmerating  and  classifying  them,  and  at- 
tributing to  them  an  irresistible  power, 
finding  them  in  the  depths  of  conscious- 
ness, where  personality  resides,  concludes 
that  they  are  only  laws  of  our  person,  and 
modes  of  our  thinking.  Kant,  after  having 
conquered  the  categories  from  Sensualisa, 
has  left  them  powerless  in  that  subjective 
condition,  which  is   only  their  refleetiva 
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form.  As  if,  far  from  our  oonBtituting  the 
truths  which  reaaon  reveals  to  as,  it  were 
not  our  honor  to  attain  to,  and  participate 
in  them !  For  who  has  ever  said :  My  truth, 
or  your  tmth.  The  spontaneous  character 
of  reason  guaranties  the  independence  of 
the  truths  perceived  hy  reason ;  nor  is  it 
surprising  that  reason  should  bring  us  to 
know  being,  since  itself  ih  the  true  sub- 
stance,  and  the  absolute  essence ;  reason 
alone  is  self-determined. 

^'Refleeiion,  doubt,  skepticism,  belong 
to  a  few  'i  pure  apperception,  spontaneous 
faith,  to  all ;  spontaneity  is  the  genius  of 
humanity,  as  philosophy  is  the  genius  of 
individual  men.  Doubtless  inspiration 
manifests  itself  in  some  highly  endowed 
natures  more  strikingly  than  in  others, 
but  with  more  or  less  energy,  thought  do* 
velope  itself  in  all  thinking  beings,  and  it 
is  the  identity  of  spontaneity  in  the  hu- 
man race,  with  the  absolute  faith  it  en- 
genders that  constitutes  the  identity  of 
humanity.  Where  is  the  man  who  in  the 
spontaneous  action  of  his  intelligence,  does 
not  believe  in  his  own  existence  and  in  that 
of  the  world  ?  This  is  evident  as  to  these : 
it  is  not  less  so  as  to  God.  Leibnits  has 
said:  There  is  being  in  every  proposi- 
tion. But  a  proposition  is  only  a  thought 
expressed,  and  if  there  is  being  in  every 
proposition,  it  is  because  there  is  being 
in  every  thought.  Now  the  most  imper- 
fect idea  of  being,  implies  an  idea, — ^more 
or  less  clear,  but  a  real  idea, — of  perfect 
being,  that  is,  of  God.  Again,  to  think 
is  to  believe  and  to  know  that  we  think, 
it  is  to  trust  in  our  thought,  it  is  to  trust 
in  the  principle  of  thought ;  therefore  it 
is  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  this  prin- 
ciple, which  being  neither  the  Me,  nor  the 
world,  but  God  Himself,  it  follows  that 
every  thought  implies  an  instinctive  faith 
in  God,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
natural  atheism. 

**  I  do  not  say  merely  that  there  is  no 
language  where  the  name  of  God  may  not 
be  found,  for  if  you  could  show  me  dic- 
tionaries where  this  name  does  not  occur, 
I  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  should  only 
ask  you,  is  there  a  man  that  speaks  this 
language  who  thinks,  and  puts  faith  in  his 
thought?    Does  he  believe  he  exists,  for 


instance  ?  If  he  believes  this,  he  believes 
that  his  thought,  the  idea  of  his  existing 
is  worthy  of  faith ;  he  has  faith  then  in 
the  principle  of  thought,  and  this  princi- 
ple, whether  he  know  it  or  not,  is  God. 
Every  serious  conviction  rests  on  a  con- 
cealed faith  in  thought,  in  reason,  in  God. 
Every  utterance  is  an  act  of  faith ;  thus  in 
the  infancy  of  society  the  first  expression 
in  language  is  a  hymn.  Search  the  history 
of  language,  of  society  at  their  remotest 
periods,  and  you  will  find  nothing  anterior 
to  lyric  poetry,  to  hymns  and  litanies.  So 
true  it  is  that  every  primitive  conception 
is  a  spontaneous  apperception,  stamped 
with  faith,  an  inspiration  accompanied  by 
enthusiasm,  that  is  to  say^  a  religious  move- 
ment of  the  soul.  Here,  I  repeat,  is  the 
identity  of  the  human  race.  Everywhere, 
in  all  generations  of  humanity,  and  in  all 
the  individuals  of  a  generation,  reason,  in 
its  instinctive  form,  is  the  same.  Whoever 
is  heir  to  thought,  is  heir  also  to  the  ideas 
which  every  thought  contains,  and  which 
science  afterwards  presents  with  all  its  own 
apparatus,  under  the  appalling  title  of  laws, 
principles  and  categories.  In  their  simple 
and  primitive  form  these  ideas  are  every- 
where the  same,  and  this  primitive  state  is 
in  a  manner  the  state  of  innocence,  the 
golden  age  of  thought.'^ 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  serve  to  give 
an  outline  of  Cousin's  own  system  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Absolute. 
His  philosophy,  as  he  himself  describes  it, 
is  simply  that  enlightened  Spiritualism 
'*  which  began  with  Socrates  and  Plato, 
which  the  Gospel  spread  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  which  Descartes  placed  under 
the  severe  form  of  modem  thought.'' 

T^e  reader  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
Cousin's  spontaneous  apperception  is  the 
same  simple  and  solid  basis  on  which  Des- 
cartes established  the  Absolute.  The  fa- 
mous Cogito  ergo  sum,  and  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God,  have  no  other  founda- 
tion. Descartes  passes  directly  from  Idea 
to  Being  by  the  pure  fact  of  the  Idea. 
There  is  in  me  the  idea  of  God ;  assuredly 
it  is  not  here  through  any  agency  of  my 
own,  nor  can  it  come  from  the  natural 
world,  for  the  idea  of  the  infinite  and  per- 
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feot  10  opposed  to  that,  oonseqnently  it 
comes  from  God  ;  that  is,  it  reveals  its  ob- 
ject ;  God  exists.  The  father  of  modern 
philosphy  too  often  indeed  abandons  his 
own  method,  as  new  to  himself  as  to  his 
age,  and  turns  from  the  natural  logic  of 
the  immediate  intuition  to  fortify  his  po- 
sitions by  the  logic  of  the  schools ;  he 
had  not  sounded  to  a  sufficient  depth  the 
nature  of  reason,  by  distinguishing  it  from 
the  personality,  and  showing  that  it  is  in 
man,  but  is  not  man ;  and  so  he  was  not 
always  able  to  show  convincing  grounds^ 
for  his  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  in- 
tuitions of  reason,  as  revelations  of  ob- 
jective existence.  But  skepticism  had  not 
then  intrenched  itself  so  strongly,  and  the 
same  forces  were  not  called  for  to  over- 
throw Gassendi  as  were  afterwards  needed 
to  encounter  Kant. 

The  powei^ful  effect  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy on  the  German  mind  may  be  ap- 
preciated in  the  writer  who,  more  fully 
than  any  other,  was  the  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  his  age. 


It  perhaps  has  not  been  considered  that 
Goethe's  Faust  was  in  some  degree  the  pro- 
duct of  this  latest  phase  of  thought*  And 
what  a  commentary  upon  it  it  is  !  Famt 
is  introduced  to  us  sinking  into  a  dreary 
skepticism,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment at  his  fruitless  efforts  to  attain  to 
knowledge.  Truth  is  a  phantasm,  or  if  it 
exist,  how  can  the  mind  ever  know  it,  how 
can  we  anywhere  reach  certainty?  His 
active  intellect  tosses  about  in  a  f everieh 
restlessness.  His  faith  in  his  own  reason 
gone,  all  faith  is  gone ;  Theology,  the  piety 
of  the  Intellect,  Religion,  the  piety  of  the 
Sentiments,  desert  him.  He  falls  back  on 
the  finite  and  negative  for  ground  to  stand 
upon.  Here  at  least  he  can  find  demon- 
stration. He  yields  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  Sense-Understanding  —  the 
<<  wisdom  of  this  world,  earthly,  sensnal, 
devilish," — ^for  the  real  Mephistopheles  is 
within  Faust,  and  within  every  human  soul ; 
hence  follows  the  catastrophe,  and  his 
ruin. 


THE  PHENOMENOLOGY  OP  SPIRIT. 

TmuUited  from  the  GemiMi  of  G.  W.  F.  Hsokl. 

[The  preface  and  introduction  to  this  remarkable  work  are  omitted  for  the  present,  although 
they  belong  to  the  most  valuable  of  Hegel's  writings.  We  commence  with  Uie  scientific  expo- 
sition at  once.  All  marks  of  subdivision,  included  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  not  in  the  original,  but  are 
employed  here  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  portions  taken  up  in  the  commentary,  which 
follows.  — Editor.] 


A.    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  Sensuous  Certitudey  or  the  This  and 
the  Meaning, 

[P.  Tlorig.]  [a.]  The  knowing  which  is,  at 
first  or  immediately,  our  object,  can  be  no 
other  than  that  which  is  itself  immediate 
knowing — a  knowing  of  the  immediate  or 
the  existent  \seyenden—ihh,i  which  is].  We 
have,  likewise,  to  conduct  ourselves  toward 
it,  in  an  immediate  manner,  i.  e.  appre" 
hending  it,  and  taking  care  to  change  noth- 
ing that  is  presented  in  it, — in  short,  we 
must  simply  apprehend  and  hold  back  all 
tendency  to  comprehend  [i.  e.  all  activity 
of  reflection  and  Reason], 
[b.]    The  concrete  content  of  the  sensuous 


certitude  appears  immediately  as  the  rich* 
est  knowing,  even  as  a  knowing  of  infinite 
wealth,  for  which  no  limit  is  to  be  found, 
whether  we  go  out  into  space  and  time  in 
which  it  expands  itself,  or  whether,  select- 
ing a  specimen  out  of  this  fullness  we  go 
through  analysis  into  thq  same.  Besides 
this,  it  appears  as  the  most  true ;  for  it  hss 
omitted  nothing  from  the  object,  but  has 
the  same  before  it  in  its  entire  complete- 
ness. This  certitude,  however,  turns  oat  in 
point  of  fact  to  be  the  most  abstract  and 
poorest  truth.  It  says,  of  what  it  knovs, 
only  this:  It  is;  and  its  truth  oontaiof 
merely  the  being  of  the  subject-matier 
[sache] ;  the  consciousness  for  its  part,  in 
this  certitude,  is  merely  as  pure  £^;  on 
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the  Ego  18  therein  merely  as  a  pure  This 
[one]  and  the  object,  likewise,  as  a  pnre 
This  [thing].  I This  one am  cer- 
tain of  this  subject-matter,  not  for  the 
reason  that  I,  as  conscionsness,  have  un- 
folded myself  in  this,  and  my  thought  has 
been  active ;  nor  for  the  reason  that  the 
[p.  72  orig.]  subject-matter  of  which  I  am 
certain,  is,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  rich  in 
relations  to  itself  or  a  state  of  manifold 
relation  to  other  things ;  neither  of  these 
circumstances  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
truth  of  sensuous  certitude.  Neither  the 
Ego  nor  the  subject-matter  contains  a  man- 
ifold mediation ;  the  Ego  has  not  the  sig- 
nification of  a  manifold  representing  or 
thinking,  nor  has  the  subject-matter  the 
signification  of  manifold  properties.  The 
subject-matter  is ;  and  it  is  merely  because 
it  is.  ^^  It  is," — this  is  the  essential  point 
for  sensuous  knowing,  this  pure  being,  or 
this  simple  immediateness,  constitutes  its 
truth.  Moreover,  the  certitude  as  relation, 
18  immediate,  pure  relation ;  consciousness 
i0  the  Ego,  and  nothing  more,  a  pure  This ; 
the  individual  knows  purely  this,  or  the  in- 
dividual. 

[c]  But  to  the  pure  being  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  this  certitude,  and 
which  it  asserts  as  truth,  much  else  is  at- 
tached, if  we  examine  closely.  A  given, 
real,  sensuous  certitude,  is  not  merely  this 
pure  immediateness,  but  an  example  of  the 
same.  Among  countless  distinctions  which 
occur  on  every  hand  in  this,  we  find  every- 
where the  main  distinction,  vis :  that  in  it 
the  two  already  named  This's  at  once  sep- 
arate from  the  pure  being— one  This  as 
Ego,  the  other  This  as  object.  If  we  re- 
flect upon  this  distinction,  it  becomes  obvi- 
ous that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
merely  immediate  in  the  sensuous  certi- 
tude, but  both  are  at  the  same  time  medi- 
ate ;  the  Ego  possesses  its  certitude  through 
another,  namely,  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
latter  is  likewise  in  the  certitude  through 
another,  namely,  the  Ego. 
[d.]  This  distinction  of  essence  and  ex- 
ample, of  immediateness  and  mediation, 
10  not  one  that  is  made  merely  by  us,  but 
we  find  it  in  the  sensuous  certitude  itself, 
and  we  must  proceed  to  take  it  np  in  the 
form  which  it  has  there,  and  not  in  the  [re- 


flective] mode  which  we  have  just  now  been 
using.  One  ''This"  is  posited  in  the  cer- 
titude [p.  73,  orig.]  as  the  simple,  immedi- 
ately existent,  or  as  the  essence,  the  Ob' 
jeet;  the  other  "This,"  however,  is  pos- 
ited as  the  unessential  and  mediated  which 
is  therein  not  in  itself  [essentially]  but 
through  another — the  ego,  a  knowing  which 
knows  the  object  only  because  the  object 
is,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be.  The  ob- 
ject, however,  is  the  true  and  the  essence ; 
it  is,  indi£ferent  whether  it  is  known  or 
not ;  it  remains  even  if  it  is  not  known ; 
but  the  knowing  is  not  if  the  object  is  not. 
[e.]  The  object,  therefore,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it,  in 
point  of  fact,  is,  in  the  sensuous  certitude, 
such  an  essence  as  that  for  which  it  is  giv- 
en out  by  it  [the  certitude] ;  whether  this, 
which  is  defined  to  be  essence,  proves  to 
be  so  in  reality.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
not  to  reflect  and  think,  concerning  it,  in- 
quiring what  it  is  in  truth,  but  only  to 
consider  it  as  found  in  the  sensuous  certi- 
tude. 

[f.]  It,  therefore,  is  itself  to  be  interro- 
gated :  What  is  the  This  [object]  ?  If  we 
take  it  in  the  two-fold  form  of  its  being, 
as  the  Now  and  the  Here,  its  dialectic  will 
obtain  as  intelligible  a  form  as  the  subject 
possesses.  To  the  question :  What  is  the 
Now  ?  We  answer,  for  example :  The  Now 
is  night.  In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this 
sensuous  certitude,  a  simple  experiment  is 
sufficient.  We  write  this  truth  down;  a 
truth  can  lose  nothing  by  being  written 
down,  for  that  is  the  way  to  preserve  it. 
If  we  look  now,  this  noon,  at  this  truth 
that  was  written  down,  we  shall  have  to 
say  that  it  is  become  false  [sc/iaZ=8tale]. 
[g.]  The  Now  which  is  night  is  preserved, 
i.  e.  it  is  treated  as  that  which  it  professes 
to  be — ^as  an  existent ;  but  it  proves  itself 
to  be  a  non-existent,  rather.  Although  the 
Now  preserves  itself,  yet  it  is  as  a  some- 
what which  is  not  night;  the  same  thing 
happens  to  the  day  which  it  is  now,  namely, 
the  Now  proves  itself  to  be  not  the  day, 
but  a  negative  somewhat  in  general.  This 
Now  which  [p.  74]  preserves  itself,  there- 
fore, is  not  an  immediate,  but  a  mediate 
somewhat ;  for  it  is  determined  as  an  abid- 
ing and  self-preserving  somewhat,  through 
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tikis,  that  while  others,  namelyy  the  day 
and  night  are  not,  neyertheless,  t^  is  jast 
as  simply  a  Now  as  before,  and  in  this  sim- 
plicity, it  is  indifferent  to  whateyer  else 
plays  around  it ;  as  little  as  day  and  night 
are  its  being,  just  as  much  is  it  also  both 
day  and  night ;  it  is  not  affected,  at  all, 
through  this — its  other  being*  Saoh  a 
simple,  which  is  throagh  negation  neither 
This  nor  That — a  Not-this,  and  likewise 

indifferent  whether  it  is  This  or  that ^we 

call  a  Uniyersal ;  the  Universal,  therefore, 
is  in  point  of  fact  the  Trne  of  sensuous 
certitude. 

[h.]  We  also  eseprem  the  sensuous  fact  as 
a  universal ;  what  we  say  is  :  '*  This,'^  i.  e. 
the  universal  This ;  or :  '*  It  is,^'  u  e.  Be* 
ing  in  general.  Of  course,  we  do  not,  on 
this  occasion,  reprtitnl  to  ourselves  the 
universal  This,  or  Being  in  general,  but  we 
expren  the  universal ;  in  other  words,  we 
do  not  9peak  what  we  mean  in  this  sensu* 
ous  certitude.  But  language  is,  we  see,  the 
more  true ;  in  it  we  refute  immediately  our 
meaning, — and  since  the  Universal  is  the 
True  of  sensuous  certitude  and  lan- 
guage expresses  only  ihU  True,  it  is  en- 
tirely impossible  that  we  should  ever  be 
able  to  express  a  sensuous  being  which  we 
mean* 

[i.]  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  the 
other  form  of  the  ThiSj  with  the  Here. 
The  Here  is,  e.  g.  the  tree.  I  turn  around 
and  this  truth  has  vanished  and  has  con- 
verted itself  into  its  opposite :  the  Here  is 
not  a  tree  but  rather  a  house.  The  Here 
itself  vanishes  not,  but  it  abides  in  the 
vanishing  of  the  house,  the  tree,  4bc., 
[something  must  abide  or  else  no  vanish- 
ing could  take  place,]  and  is  indifferent 
whether  it  is  house  or  tree.  The  This 
(somewhat)  therefore  shows  itself  again  to 
be  a  mediated  simplicity,  or  Universality, 
[p.  75.]  [].]  For  this  sensuous  certitude, 
therefore,  while  it  shows  the  Universal  to 
be  the  truth  of  its  object,  pure  Being  re- 
mains as  its  essence,  not  as  an  immediate, 
however,  but  as  a  somewhat  to  which  ne- 
gation and  mediation  are  essential ;  hence, 
not  what  we  tnean  by  Being,  but  Btk^ 
with  the  determination  that  it  i»  the  ofr- 
etraction  or  the  pure  Univenal;  and  our 
meaning  fox  which  the  true  of  the  sensuous 


certitude  is  not  the  Universal  is  left  alone, 
standing  opposite  to  this  empty  or  indiffer- 
ent Now  and  Here. 

[kk]  If  we  compare  the  relation  in  whieh 
the  knowing  and  the  object  stood  to  eaeh 
other  when  they  first  entered  upon  the 
aeene,  with  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
now  in  this  result,  we  shall  discover  thst 
it  has  become  inverted.  The  object  whieh 
was  taken  for  the  Essential,  is  now  the  Um 
essential  of  sensuous  certitude ;  for  the 
Universal  into  whieh  it  has  been  changed, 
is  no  longer  such  a  somewhat  as  it  wtt 
supposed  to  be  essentially  by  itself,  bat  it 
is  now  in  the  contrary  somewhat,  namely, 
in  the  Knowing,  which  previously  was  taken 
for  the  Unessential.  Its  truUi  is  in  the 
object  as  minej  or  in  the  meaning — it  is, 
because  /  know  it.  The  sensuous  certitude 
is  therefore  driven  out  of  the  object ;  but 
through  that,  it  is  not  yet  cancelled  [done 
away  with]  but  only  driven  back  into  the 
Bgo  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  experience 
teaches  us  with  reference  to  this  its  reality. 
[L]  The  force  of  its  truth  lies,  therefore, 
in  the  £go-— in  the  immediateness  of  my 
ieeing^  hearing,  Ac;  the  vanishing  of  the 
particular  Now  and  Here,  which  we  mean, 
is  prevented  through  the  fact  that  the  Ego 
holds  them  fast.  The  Now  is  day,  be- 
cause the  Ego  sees  it ;  the  Here  is  a  tresi 
for  the  same  reason.  But  the  sensaoiu 
certitude  experiences,  in  this  relation,  the 
same  dialectic  as  in  the  former  case.  1, 
thie  Ego,  see  the  tree  and  assert  the  tree 
to  be  the  Here ;  but  another  Ego  sees  the 
house  and  asserts  that  the  Here  is  [p.  76] 
not  a  tree  but  a  house.  Both  truths  have 
the  same  evidence,  namely,  the  immedi- 
ateness of  seeing,  and  the  certainty  and 
testimony  of  each  oonoerning  its  knowing ; 
but  the  one  vanishes  in  [is  refuted  by]  the 
other. 

[m.]  That  which  does  not  vanish  is  the 
Ego  as  universal,  whose  seeing  is  neither 
a  seeing  of  the  tree  nor  of  this  house,  bat 
a  simple  seeing  which  is  mediated  dirough 
the  negation  of  this  house,  &o.,  and  is 
simple  and  indifferent  in  respeet  to  thst 
which  still  plays  around  it — ^i.  e.  the  home 
and  the  tree.  The  Ego  is  merely  oniver* 
sal,  as  Now,  Here,  or  This,  in  general ;  al- 
though I  mean  a  particular  Ego,  jt%  jaet 
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as  little  M  I  can  say  what  I  aieaa  by  Now 
and  Here,  JQ St  so  little  out  I  sajwhati 
mean  by  Ego.  When  I  say  this  Here,  Now^ 
or  a  partieolar,  1  say  all  Thiers,  all  Here's 
all  Now'0,  all  partienlare ;  iikewiee  when  I 
•ay  Ego,  ihM  partieuiarEgOy  I  say  in  gen- 
eral all  Ego's ;  for  each  is  what  I  say— Ego, 
this  particular  Ego.  II  the  demand  is  made 
upon  science,  as  a  test  by  which  it  most 
prove  its  adeqaacy,  that  it  dedaoe  a  so* 
called  i/m  thing  or  a  thu  man — or  to  eon- 
struct  it  k  prioriy  if  one  wishes  to  express 
it  so — it  is  sarely  not  more  than  fair  that 
'the  demand  express  whid^  '^tbis  thing," 
or  whid^  ^  this  Bgo  "  it  means ;  but  to  say 
this  is  impossible* 

[n.]  The  sensuoas  oertitade  discovers, 
therefore,  that  its  essence  is  neither  in  the 
object  nor  in  the  Ego,  and  that  the  imme- 
diateness  is  neither  an  immediateness  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other;  for  to  either  that 
which  I  mean  is  rather  an  Unessential, 
and  the  object  and  Ego  are  Universals  in 
which  that  particular  Now  and  Here  and 
Ego  which  I  mean  do  not  remain  or  be* 
Xhrongh  this  we  are  forced  to  posit  the 
whole  of  the  seasaons  certitnde  as  its  es* 
senoe,  and  no  longer  to  do  this  of  a  mere 
moment  thereof — as  we  did  in  the  two  in- 
stances  already  considered^  wherein,  first, 
the  object  opposed  to  the  Ego  was  taken 
for  the  reality,  and  second,  [p.  77]  by  the 
Ego  itself  for  snch.  It  is  therefore  only 
the  entire  sensaoas  certitnde  which  holds 
fast  to  it  as  immediateness,  and  thereby 
exclades  all  opposition  which  was  present 
in  the  former  cases. 

[o.]  With  this  pure  immediateness,  the 
other-being  of  the  Here,  as  a  tree,  which 
passes  over  into  a  Here,  which  is  not  a 
tree ;  the  other-being  of  the  Now,  as  day, 
which  passes  over  into  a  Now,  that  is 
Night,  or  another  Ego  to  whom  something 
else  is  object,  has  therefore  nothing  to  do. 
Its  truth  preserves  itself  as  a  relation 
which  remains  cqnal  to  itself,  and  which 
caases  no  distinction  between  the  Ego  and 
the  object,  of  essentiality  and  nnessentiali- 
ty,  and  into  which,  therefore,  no  distinc- 
tion in  general  can  possibly  penetrate.  I, 
this  Ego,  assert,  therefore,  the  Here  as 
a  tree,  and  do  not  tarn  around  so  that  the 
Here  would  become  a  not-tree ;  neither  do 
7 


I  take  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  another 
Ego  sees  the  Here  as  a  not- tree,  or  that  I 
myself,  at  some  other  time,  took  the  Here 

as  a  not-cree,  the  now  as  not- day ^bnt 

I  am  pure  ia tuition  ;  I,  for  myself,  insist 
that  the  Now  is  day,  or  in  like  manner 
that  the  Here  is  a  tree,  and  moreover  I  do 
not  compare  the  Here  and  Now  themselves 
with  each  other,  bat  I  cling  to  one  imme- 
diate relation :  the  Now  is  day. 
[p.]  Since  this  certitude  refuses  to  notice 
when  we  call  its  attention  to  a  Now  which 
is  night,  or  to  aa  Ego  for  which  it  is  night, 
we  must  go  to  it  and  permit  it  to  show  to  us 
the  Now  which  it  asserts.  We  must  allow  it 
to  be  shown  to  us,  for  the  truth  of  this  im- 
mediate relation  is  the  truth  of  tbis  Ego 
which  limits  itself  to  a  Now  or  a  Here.  If 
we  were  to  hear  of  this  truth  subsequently, 
or  to  stand  at  a  distance  from  it,  it  would 
have  no  significance  at  all ;  for  we  should 
then  cancel  the  immediateness  which  is  es- 
sential to  it.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to 
enter  into  the  same  moment  of  time,  or  of 
space,  and  let  it  be  shown  to  us,  i.  e.  [p.  78] 
we  must  let  oursielves  be  transformed  into 
the  same  *Ego  which  is  subject  of  the  cer- 
titude in  question.  Let  us.  then,  see  what 
is  the  nature  ot  this  Immediate  which  is 
shown  to  us. 

[q.]  The  Now  is  shown ;  thU  Now.  Now ; 
while  it  is  being  shown,  it  has  already 
ceased  to  be ;  the  Now  which  is,  is  an  other 
from  the  one  shown,  and  we  see  that  the 
Now  is  precisely  this ;  to  be  no  more,  while 
it  is.  The  Now  which  is  shown  to  us  is  a 
Been  [a  Then] ;  and  this  is  its  truth  ;  it  has 
not  the  truth  of  Being.  This,  then,  is 
surely  true,  that  it  hat  been.  But  what 
has  been,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  essence ; 
it  is  not,  and  Being  was  the  very  thing  in 
question. 

[r.]  Hence  we  see  in  this  exhibition  mere- 
ly a  movement  and  the  following  course 
thereof:  (1)  I  exhibit  the  Now;  it  is  as- 
serted as  the  true;  but  I  show  it  as  a 
Been  [a  Then]  or  as  a  cancelled,  I  cancel 
the  first  truth  and  (2)  now  I  assert  as  the 
second  truth  that  it  ha$  been,  that  it  is 
cancelled.  (3)  But  that  which  has  besn 
is  not;  I  cancel  the  Been  (or  cancelled  Be- 
ing,) the  second  truth,  and  thus  negate  the 
negation  of  the  Now,  and  return  to  tha 
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first  assertion :  the  Now  is.  The  Now  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  Now  possess,  there- 
fore, this  natare,  that  neither  the  Now  nor 
the  showing  of  the  Now  is  an  immediate 
Simple,  but  an  activity  which  consists  of 
different  moments ;  the  This  is  posited, 
bnt  instead  of  it  another  is  posited  rather, 
or  the  This  is  cancelled;  and  this  other 
being  or  the  cancelling  of  the  first  is  itself 
again  cancelled  and  thus  there  is  a  re  tarn 
to  the  first.  Bat  this  first,  reflected  into 
itself,  is  not  qaite  the  same  that  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  namely,  an  immediate;  bnt 
it  is  precisely  a  somewhat  which  is  reflect- 
ed into  itself,  or  a  Simple  which  remains 
in  the  other  being  what  it  is ;  a  Now  which 
is  absolutely  many  Nows ;  and  this  is  the 
trne  Now ;  the  Now  as  simple  day,  which 
has  many  Nows  within  it,  hoars ;  saoh  a 
Now,  an  hoar,  is  likewise  [p.  79]  many 
minntes,  and  this  Now  also  many  Nows 
and  so  on.  The  showing  is,  therefore,  the 
activity  which  expresses  what  the  Now  in 
truth  is,  namely,  a  result,  or  a  manifold  of 
Nows  taken  together ;  and  the  showing  is 
the  experiencing  that  the  Now  is  uniyersal. 
[s.]-  The  exhibited  Here,  which  I  hold  fast, 
is  likewise  a  this  Here,  which,  in  fact,  is 
not  ihis  Here,  but  a  Before  and  Behind,  an 
Above  and  Below,  a  Right  and  Left.  The 
Above  is  itself  likewise  this  manifold  oth- 
er-being, an  Above  and  Below,  &e.  The 
Here  which  was  to  be  shown  vanishes  in 
other  Heres,  bat  the  latter  vanibh  no  less ; 
the  ''Shown,"  the  Retained  and  Remaining 
[Here]  is  a  negative  This,  which  is  only  so 
while  the  Here  is  taken  for  what  it  offers 
itself,  but  therein  cancels  iself ;  it  is  a  sim- 
ple complex  of  many  Heres.  The  Here 
which  is  meant  would  be  the  point ;  bat  it 
does  not  exist,  but  while  it  is  shown  as  be- 
ing, the  process  of  such  "  showing^'  shows 
itself  to  be  not  an  immediate  knowing  but 
a  movement  proceeding  from  the  "  meant" 
Here  through  many  Heres  into  the  univer- 
sal Here,  which,  just  as  the  day  is  a  simple 
multiplicity  of  Nows,  is  a  simple  molti- 
plicity  of  Heres. 

[t.]  It  is  obvious  that  the  dialectic  of  the 
sensuous  certitude  is  nothing  else  than  the 
simple  history  of  its  activity  or  its  expe- 
rience, and  the  sensuous  certitnde  itself  is 
nothing  else  than  merely  this  histoiy.  The 


natural  consoioasneas,  therefore,  for  this 
reason  also  always  goes  forward  to  this 
result,  and  makes  ihis  experience  ovncem- 
ing  it ;  hot  it  likewise  always  forgets  it 
again,  and  begins  the  Bovement  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  therefore  surprising  that 
in  the  f  aee  of  thia  experience  we  hear  it 
asserted  as  a  matter  of  universal  experi- 
ence (and  even  as  a  philosophical  con- 
clusion or  a  result  of  skeptieism)  that  the 
reality  or  Being  of  external  things  as  This's 
or  sensuous  particulars  has  absolute  trath 
for  the  consciousness.  Such  an  assertion 
does  not  [p.  80]  know  at  the  same  time 
what  it  says ;  it  knows  not  that  it  says  the 
opposite  of  what  it  meant  to  aay.  The 
truth  of  the  sensuoas  This's  is  asserted  to 
be  universal  experience  for  the  conscious- 
ness :  but  the  converse  rathw  is  universal 
experience;  every  consciousness  cancels 
such  a  truth  as  e.  g. :  **  the  Here  is  a  tree," 
or  <<  the  Now  is  noon«"  of  itself,  and  ex- 
presses the  converse :  *'  The  Here  is  not  a 
tree  but  a  house,"  or  whatever  else  takes 
its  place  is  again  cancelled  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  in  all  sensuous  certitude  it  only 
experiences  in  truth  what  we  have  seen, 
namely,  the  This  as  a  universal,  the  con- 
verse of  that  which  the  mentioned  asser- 
tion assures  us  to  be  the  universal  expe- 
rience. 

[u.]  On  the  occasion  of  this  appeal  to  uni- 
versal experience  it  may  be  permitted  to 
anticipate  the  practical  result.  In  this  re- 
spect it  may  be  said  to  those  who  assert 
the  truth  and  certitude  of  the  reality  of 
sensuous  objects  that  they  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  lowest  school  of  Wisdom,  viz.: 
into  the  ancient  Eleusinian  Mysteries  of 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  in  order  to  lesrn  the 
secret  of  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the 
drinking  of  the  wine  ;  for  he  who  is  ini- 
tiated into  these  mysteries  doea  not  arrive 
merely  at  a  doubt  of  the  Being  of  sensaous 
things,  hot  to  despair  of  the  same,  and 
partly  accomplishes  in  them  their  naga- 
toriness  and  partly  sees  it  aooomplisfaed. 
Even  the  animals  are  not  shut  oat  from  this 
wisdom,  but  rather  show  that  they  are 
deeply  initiated ;  for  they  do  not  stand 
before  the  sensuous  things  as  in  themselves 
existent  ones,  but  they  despair  of  this  re- 
ality and  in  the  full  oertitadeof  their  noga- 
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torinesi,  they  ^*  belp  themseWefl"  to  them 
and  eat  them  up ;  and  all  natare  celebrates, 
like  them,  these  open  mysteries,  which 
demonstrate  what  the  truth  of  sensuous 
things  is. 

[v.]  But  those  who  make  such  assertions, 
[p.  81]  say,  as  aboTe  remarked,  immediately 
the  converse  of  what  they  mean ;  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  perhaps  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  refleoMon  concerning  the 
nature  of  sensuous  certitude.  Th^  speak 
of  the  extant  being  of  external  objects, 
which,  more  closely,  may  be  determined 
as  real  ones,  as  absolutely  particular, 
wholly  personal,  individual  things,  each 
one  of  which  has  no  longer  its  absolute 
equivalent ;  that  this  extant  Being  ha^  ab- 
solute certitude  and  truth.  They  mean 
this  piece  of  paper  upon  which  I  write  (or 
rather  have  written)  ;  but  they  do  not  say 
what  they  mean.  If  they  really  wanted 
to  say  this  piece  of  paper  which  they  mean, 
(and  they  do,)  this  is  impossible,  since 
the  sensuous  This  which  is  meant,  is  un- 
approachable by  language;  for  that  be- 
longs to  consciousness — the  in  itself  Uoi- 
Tersal.  During  the  actual  attempt  to  ex- 
press it,  it  would  rot ;  those  who  had  com- 
menced its  description  could  not  complete 
it  but  would  have  to  leave  it  to  others  who 
would  finally  themselves  acknowledge  that 
they  were  engaged  in  describing  what  no 
longer  existed.    Hence  although  they  mean 


thi$  piece  of  paper  which  is  entirely  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  above,  yet  they  speak 
of  ^*  actual  things,"  "  external  or  sensuous 
objects,'^  '^  absolute  individual  essence,'' 
&c.f  i.  e.  they  say  of  them  only  the  Uni- 
versal ;  for  this  reason  that  which  is  called 
the  unspeakable  is  nothing  else  than  the 
untrue,  the  unreasonable,  that  which  is 
merely  '^  meant." — If  nothing  more  is  said 
of  something  than  that  it  is  an  actual 
thing,  an  external  object,  then  one  has 
said  only  the  most  general  thing  of  it,  and 
with  this  has  been  expressed  rather  its 
likeness  with  everything,  than  its  differ- 
ence. If  I  say  a  particular  thing ,  I  say  it 
rather  as  a  universal,  for  each  is  a  particular 
thing ;  and  moreover,  a  This  thing  is  any- 
thing which  one  pleases.  More  closely 
designated  as  this  piece  of  paper ^ — so  is 
every  piece  of  paper  a  this  piece  of  paper ^ 
and  I  have  still  merely  said  the  general. 
But  [p.  82]  if  I  will  not  allow  language 
which  possesses  the  divine  nature,  imme- 
diately to  invert  the  meaning  and  thus  not 
permit  it  to  put  in  a  word,  but  hasten  to  its 
assistance  by  exhibiting  this  piece  of  pa- 
per, then  I  learn  by  experience  what  the 
truth  of  sensuous  certitude  is  in  fact ;  I 
point  it  out  as  a  Here  which  is  a  Here  of 
other  Here's;  or  in  itself  a  simple  complex 
of  many  Here's,  i.  e.  a  Universal,  and  thus 
I  apprehend  it  as  it  in  truth  is,  and  instead 
of  knowing  an  Immediate,  I  pkrcbivk  it. 
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growth  of  consciousness,  on  its  way  to  pbiiosophical  knowledge." 

[Schwegler's  Hist.  FhiL—Stirling's  Translation. 


The  work  under  consideration,  usually 
called  the  first  original  work  of  Hegel,  ap- 
peared in  1807.  Some  think  it  '^  the  most 
obscure  of  Hegel's  works,''  but  by  him- 
self it  is  called  his  <'  Voyage  of  Discov- 
ery.'' The  true  student  of  philosophy  must 
regard  it  as  the  greatest  work  in  the  whole 
history  of  thought.  In  it  are  unfolded  in 
their  natural  order  all  the  aper^us  of  pure 
acienoe  {prima  phUosophia)  and  these  are, 


1 

at  the  same  time,  recognised  in  the  various 
concrete  forms  that  they  have  assumed  in 
the  world;  thus  exhibiting  in  a  sort  of 
dramatic  spectacle  the  development  of  the 
motives  of  human  history.  Institutions  of 
civilisation,  phases  of  psychological  cul- 
ture, historical  revolutions,  the  genesis  of 
so-called  <* faculties  of  the  mind" — all 
these  are  shown  to  have  their  necessity  in 
the  final  cause,  the  realiiation  of  spirit* 
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That  whieh  is  poteiiti»llj  self-ooneoioaa — 
the  individaal  fOul,  whieh,  as  Leibnits 
teaohesy  is  a  monad  and  even  in  its  lowest 
stage  of  development  reflects  the  whole 
universe — ^mnst  become  actoally  so,  mast 
dissolve  all  objective  forms  by  aid  of  its 
alchemy  and  see  in  the  universe  only  its 
own  infinitnde. 

Such  a  conception  is  embodied  in  a  pop* 
nlar  form  in  the  religions  doctrine  of  ere* 
ation.  God  creates  man  in  his  own  image 
for  his  honor  and  glory.  He  creates  man 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  being  that 
can  recognise  him.  Thus,  the  end  of  man 
is  stated  to  be  the  'recognition  of  God. 
But  God,  too,  is  the  infinite  person,  the 
Ego  or  eternal  subject  who  makes  possible 
all  self- consciousness  whatever.  Hence, 
the  individaal  in  recognising  God  or  Eter- 
nal Reason,  recognizes  his  own  true  being. 
The  Creator  is  the  essence  of  the  creature, 
and  the  latter  must  recognize  the  former 
if  it  would  recognize  its  own  essence. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  Hegel  takes 
occasion  to  advance  the  claims  of  what  he 
considers  the  true  method  of  philosophy, 
againfet  views  then  prevalent.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  him,  philosophy  should  be  a  sci- 
entific exposition  of  truth  and  have  a 
strictly  systematic  form ;  it  should  not  be 
a  mere  series  of  genial  philosophemes. 
First  principles  are  only  beginnings.  They 
are  seeds  ;  their  truth  is  their  development 
into  organic  systems.  The  acorn  is  an  oak 
in  its  abstract  and  hence  untrue  form. 
But  while  advocating  system  he  is  careful 
to  discriminate  the  true  method  from  in- 
adequate methods,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  Spinoza  and  Wolff  (the  mathe- 
matical method)  and  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Schelling  (a  schematizing  formalism). 
The  mathematical  method  is  defective  in 
that  its  prooedore  is  arbitrary ;  the  de- 
monstrator has  in  view  the  final  *^  quod 
eratf"  etc.,  and  mskes  this  and  that  eon- 
strnction,  postulates  these  and  demon- 
strates those  preliminaries,  refers  now  to 
an  axiom  and  then  to  a  definition — all 
wUhout  thawing  the  neee$nty  of  the  pro- 

-ftire.    in  the  end,  one  perceives  why  the 

^nstrator  pursued  the  course  he  did, but 

%  too  that  it  was  subjective  choice  that 


guided.  The  mathematical  method  is  not  a 
method  for  discovering  troth,  but  only  of 
communieating  truth  after  Uieaeem.  Again, 
the  method  of  ^'  schematising  f  orsDalism,"  in 
which  one  merely  classifies  data  obtained 
from  experience  aooording  to  a  ready-made 
scheme,  does  not  arrive  at  a  trae  system 
any  more  than  the  labelled  bottles  of  the 
apothecary  constitutes  soch.  It  is  the  dis- 
ease prevalent  among  philosophical  dilet- 
tanti, to  nse  a  few  abstract  categories  on 
all  occasions  and  sobsnme  everything  oader 
them. 

The  true  method  seises  the  subject-mat- 
ter and  holds  it  fast ;  first  taking  it  accord- 
ing to  its  most  obvious  phase,  it  allows  it 
to  shpw  up  its  presuppositions  one  after 
the  other  until  we  have  the  elements  con- 
stituting quite  a  different  object,  before 
ns.*  The  three  stages  of  an  exhaustive 
systematic  treatment  are  those  of  tmmerfi* 
atenesSf  mediatioHi  and  abeolute  mediation, 
(See  Vol.  i.  of  this  joarnal,  pp.  3-4;  Vol. 
ii.,  p.  I.) 

The  difficnlty  of  Hegel  to  new  beginners 
lies  in  their  inability  to  mark  the  transi- 
tions from  one  of  these  stages  to  the 
other.  And  not  only  do  they  fail  to  sepa- 
rate these  stages,  bat  they  fail  ta  distin- 
gnish  even  the  discursive  remarks  {**  exter- 
nal reflections,")  with  which  he  opens  the 
subject,  from  the  rigid  scientific  treatment 
that  follows. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  translation  before 
ns,  the  paragraphs  from  [a.]  to  [e.],  inclu- 
sive, contain  only  external  reflections; 
from  [f.]  to  [i.],  inclusive,  we  have  the  Im- 
mediate stage  ;  from  [k.]  to  [m,]  the  sta^e 
of  mediation ;  from  [n.]  to  [s.],  inclnsive, 

•  We  quote  ftt>m  an  admirable  article  on 
Hegel,  by  J.  E.  Cabot,  North  American  Re- 
view, No.  cczix;,  p.  466 : 

"The  essence  of  Hegel's  method  consists  in 
taking  any  statement,  any  fact  that  offers,  at 
its  own  valuation,  and  treating  it  as  if  it  were 
truth.  In  this  way  its  inherent  limitations  are 
sure  to  show  themselves,  snd  not  simply  as  er 
ror,  but  as  an  advance  towards  a  more  com- 
plete statement."  "  It  is  a  favorite  device  of 
Hegel's  to  show  how  the  paradoxes  and  self- 
contradictions  which  the  understanding  perpet- 
ually encounters,  but  which  it  usually  dodges 
and  derides  as  metaphysical  subtilties  when 
called  to  notice  them,  are  in  reality  the  com- 
ing to  light  of  what  is  wanting  in  its  own 
statements,  and  needed  to  make  them  tme.*' 
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the  absolnte  mediation.  Then  follow — [t.] 
to  [▼.] — some  more  reflections  to  show  where 
we  are  with  onr  result.  Let  us  examine 
the  oontent  more  minntel  j : 

[a.]  Since  it  is  eTident  that  we  can* 
not  comprehend  a  result  witboat  first  eon- 
si'dering  the  premises,  we  are  obliged  to 
neglect  all  forms  of  knowing  that  are  ob- 
▼iottsly  inferential,  and  apply  ourselves  first 
to  what  seems  to  be  immediate  or  intui- 
tional knowing.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know,  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  to 
as,  that  such  intuitional  knowing  is  not  en- 
tirely sufficient. 

[b.]  It  oiTers  itself  as  the  truest  and 
moat  satisfactory  mode  of  knowing.  It  seems 
to  give  us  the  very  concrete  reality  itself. 
But,  in  fact,  such  certitude  merely  says  ^'  it 
is  '^  and  does  not  say  aught  of  the  definite 
distinctions  and  limits  which  belong  to  the 
object  and  give  it  individuality.  An  ob- 
ject i$  through  its  relations  to  other  ob- 
jects, and  a  relation  cannot  be  cognised 
itnmediatelif.  To  cognise  a  relation  im- 
plies that  the  sensuous  intuition  be  made 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  higher — a  syn- 
thetic mode  of  cognition.  The  senses  can- 
not draw  inferences;  they  merely  give 
premises.  But  premises  such  as  they  fur- 
nish are  not  things,  but  mere  elements  of 
things— mere  abstractions  or  determina- 
tions. 

[c]  Moreover,  it  is  evident  upon  re- 
flection that  every  immediate  certitude  in- 
volves the  distinction  and  determination 
of  subject  and  object,  and  that  such  dis- 
tinction and  determination  is  a  mediation , 
and  hence  we  have  a  relation  and  not  a 
simple  immediate.  When  I  say,  ^'  This  ob- 
ject is,''  a  ground  is  implied :  <<  because  I 
see  it."  But  this  implied  ground  will  ren- 
der it  untrue  the  moment  I  look  somewhere 
else.  If  I  assert  it  on  the  ground  that  I 
Maw  it,  or  that  some  one  else  saw  it,  then  I 
am  asserting  the  truth  upon  other  grounds 
than  immediate  sensuous  certitude,  and 
involve  a  complicated  series  of  grounds 
such  as  memory,  language,  definitions, 
credibility  of  testimony,  etc.,  etc. 

[d.]  We  need  not,  however,  continue 
these  reflections;  let  us  rather  summon 
this  certitude  before  us  and  note  its  pro- 
eedure* 


[e.]  Its  first  attitude  must  be  that  of 
the  mere  assertion  of  the  simple  existence 
of  the  object  without  conditioning  its  as- 
sertion by  introducing  the  Ego  as  in 
any  way  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion. 

[f.]  The  senses  can  testify  only  of 
what  is  presetit  to  them  in  time  and  space 
-—the  Now  and  the  Here.  Any  assertion 
on  their  part,  will  be  a  predication  of  some 
content  or  other  to  the  Here  or  the  Now, 
for  example :  "  The  Now  is  night."  «  The 
Here  is  artree."  But  experience  shows  at 
once  that  the  individual  contents  of  the 
Now  and  Here,  which  the  senses  testify  of, 
do  not  abide. 

[g.]  The  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
sensuous  assertion  do  not  coincide.  The 
Now  and  Here  are  universals,  and  of  any 
particular  content  that  is  attributed  to 
them,  we  can  with  equal  propriety  deny 
the  truth  or  affirm  it.  The  universal  is 
both  affirmative  and  negative  at  the  same 
time.  Therefore,  each  particular  act  of 
sensuous  certitude  refutes  all  others  and 
is  refuted  in  turn  by  them. 

[h.]  Language  seises  the  abiding,  and 
hence,  the  universal.  No  particular  con- 
tent of  sensuous  certitude  can  be  commu- 
nicated. 

[i.]  <<  The  Here  is  a  tree  "  is  not  true, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Here  is  anything 
else  that  happens  to  be  present  to  the  senses, 
and  the  mentioned  assertion  does  not  tell 
which  senses  are  meant.  The  senses  them- 
selves must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  it  is  their  presence  that  makes  the  Now 
night  or  day.  The  meaning  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  which  gives  truth  to  the  as- 
sertion. I  must  add  to  the  assertion  this 
condition  and  always  be  particular  to  state 
the  subject  who  knows. 

[k.]  Therefore,  the  first  attitude  of  the 
sensuous  certitude  toward  its  object  must 
be  changed.  It  has  found  that  the  object 
cannot  be  asserted  purely,  but  that  the  as- 
sertion must  bring  with  it  at  the  same  time 
a  voucher  for  the  truth  by  adding  the  es- 
sential condition,  namely,  the  Ego  who 
means  the  particular  content  asserted,  it 
is  this  ** meaning '^  that  prevents  our  cer- 
titude from  inverting  itself. 

[I.]    Let  us  examine  this  new  attitude 
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and  see  what  will  oome  of  it :  ^'  The  Now 
which  I  see  is  day ;  '^  '^  the  Here  which  I 
see  is  a  tree."  But  it  is  obyious  at  once 
that  we  are  still  in  difficulty,  for  we  cannot 
tell  what  we  mean  by  '*  I."  Every  observer 
is  a  subject  or  ^^  I/'  and  his  object  is  in  a 
Here  and  Now* 

[m.]  The  Ego  is  as  universal  as  the 
Here  and  Now.  In  fact,  we  cannot  say 
what  we  mean.  The  particular,  for  itself, 
that  we  wish  to  seiie  by  a  sensuous  intui- 
tion seems  to  escape  us. 

[n.]  It  is  evident  that  we  have  failed 
in  our  attempts  thus  far.  But  there  is  still 
one  way  left.  We  posited  the  objective  as 
essence  at  first,  and  then  we  posited  the 
subjective  as  essence ;  now  we  can  posit 
their  union  as  essence,  and  beyond  this  we 
cannot  go,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  cause  and  refuse  all  truth  to  sensuous 
certitude  if  here  it  fails. 

[o.]  The  truth  is  seiied  in  the  rela- 
tion  of  the  Ego  to  the  object,  and  both  are 
alike  essential  in  it. 

[p.]  Let  us  now  finally  see  whether 
the  immediateness  of  the  relation  can  be 
preserved,  considered  in  and  for  itself. 

[q.  r.  s.]  The  point  of  time  (the  Now) 
and  the  point  of  space  (the  Here),  or  the 
This  in  general,  can  be  seized  only  through 
other  points  or  This's  which  fix  and  define 
the  former.  From  this,  it  is  evident  that 
every  sensuous  knowing  must  involve  an 
activity  having  three  stages  :  (1)  I  seise 
the  object  as  This,  but  I  cannot  do  it  (2) 
except  by  separating  it  from  the  Not-this 
which  of  course  must  also  be  my  object 
while  I  am  engaged  in  the  process.  (3) 
Therefore,  in  seising  an  object,  I  necessa- 
rily transcend  it  (and  cancel  it)  and  seise 
it  in  identity  with  another  or  higher  total- 
ity which  includes  its  other-being  or  lim- 
its. And  hence,  my  act  of  seizing  it  (in 
a  cognition)  is  a  three-fold  act  which  ne- 
gates as  well  as  posits  or  affirms  the  ob- 
ject. 

The  Universal  is  the  unity  of  the  partic- 


ular and  its  other-being  {dUerum);  it  is 
the  Finite  and  that  on  which  it  depends. 
The  Me  and  Not-Me  together  make  the  to- 
tality, and  the  Universal  is  this  totality. 
No  object  can  be  completely  known  until 
all  its  complications  with  other  things  are 
unravelled.  The  shallowest  Knowing  must 
accomplish  this  to  some  degree.  The  sen- 
suous certitude  (it  must  be  allowed)  can 
know  only  what  oooopies  Space  or  Time ; 
but  whatever  is  extended  in  Spaoe  or  Time 
must  be  a  compound  having  parts,  and  the 
sensuous  Knowing  is  a  seising  of  such  parts 
in  their  synthesis,  and  hence  a  mediation. 

We  find  in  this  third  attitude  of  the  cer^ 
titude  an  answer  to  the  qneation:  Can 
we  know  immediately  ?  This  answer  is : 
No,  for  objects  themselves  are  mediated 
and  hence  require  mediated  knowing,  if 
they  are  to  be  known  in  their  truth. 

A  knowing  of  an  object  sensuously,  in- 
volves a  distinguishing  and  uniting  of  the 
above  and  below,  right  and  left,  before  and 
after,  Ac,  and  such  a  knowing  is  not  an 
immediate  but  a  mediate,  and  we  call  it 
FKR-CBFTioN,*  a  taking  through  [some- 
thing else]. 

[t.  u.  v.]  Hegel  concludes  this  chapter 
by  alluding  to  the  Mysteries  which  were 
remnants  of  religious  rites  of  Western 
Asia,  wherein  was  celebrated  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  essence  of  man  is  supersens- 
ual  and  immortal,  i.  o.  abides  through 
mediation,  and  does  not  perish  like  the 
food  of  the  body.  Even  animals  act  as 
though  they  knew  that  sensnoas  thioj^s 
are  not  permanent  or  true,  but  destructible 
(or  digestible  even).  But  one  who  shoald 
undertake  a  complete  description  of  a  sens- 
nous  object  would  find  the  task  intermina- 
ble, for  the  reason  that  new  peculiarities 
would  arise  in  it,  through  its  changeable 
nature,  faster  than  he  could  describe  them. 

The  next  chapter  is  a  consideration  of 
Perception. 

*  Germansss  Wahmehmnng. 
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QUESTIONS     CONCERNING     CERTAIN     FACULTIES 

CLAIMED      FOR      MAN, 

{By  G.  S.  PJEZBCX.J 


Question  1.  Whether  by  the  simple  con- 
templation of  a  cognitiony  independently  of 
any  previous  knowledge  and  without  reason^ 
ing  from  Hgnsy  we  are  enabled  rightly  to 
Judge  whether  that  cognition  has  been  de- 
temiined  by  a  previous  cognition  or  whether 
it  refers  immediately  to  its  object, 

Tbroughoat  this  paper^  the  term  intui- 
tion will  be  taken  as  signifying  a  cognition 
DOt  determined  by  a  previous  cognition  of 
the  same  object,  and  therefore  so  determ- 
ined by  something  out  of  the  conscious- 
ness.* Let  me  request  the  reader  to  note 
this.  Intuition  here  will  be  nearly  the  same 
as  *^ premise  not  itself  a  conclusion;" 
the  only  difference  being  that  premises  and 
conclusions  are  judgments,  whereas  an  in- 
tuition mny,  as  far  as  its  definition  states, 
be  any  kind  of  cognition  whateyer.  But 
just  as  a  conclusion  (good  or  bad)  is  de- 
termined in  the  mind  of  the  reasoner  by 
its  premise,  so  cognitions  not  judgments 
may  be  determined  by  previous  cognitions ; 
and  a  cognition  not  so  determined,  and 
therefore  determined  directly  by  the  trans - 


*  The  word  intnitus  first  occurs  as  a  techni- 
cal term  in  St.  Anselm's  Monologium.  lie 
wished  to  distinguish  between  our  knowledge 
of  God  and  our  knowledge  of  finite  things 
Cand,  in  the  next  world,  of  God,  also) ;  and 
thinking  of  'the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  Videmus 
nunc  per  speculum  in  ctniymate:  tunc  autem  facie 
adfaciem,  he  called  the  former  speculation  and 
the  latter  intuition.  This  use  of  "speculation  " 
did  not  take  root,  because  that  word  already 
had  another  exact  and  widely  different  mean- 
ing. In  the  middle  ages,  the  term  "  intuitive 
cotsnition"  had  two  principal  senses,  Ist,  as 
opposed  to  abstractive  cognition,  it  meant  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  present  as  present,  and  this 
is  its  meaning  in  Anselm  ;  but  2d,  as  no  intui- 
tive cognition  was  allowed  to  be  determined 
by  a  previous  cognition,  it  came^to  be  used  as 
the  opposite  of  discursive  cognition  (see  Sco- 
tus.  In  sentent.  lib.  2,  dist.  3,  qu.  9),  and  this 
is  nearly  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  it. 
This  is  also  nearly  the  sense  in  which  Kant 
uses  it,  the  former  distinction  being  expressed 
by  his  sensuous  and  non-sensuous.  (See  Werke, 
herausg.  Hosenkrantz,  Thl.  2,  S.  713,  31,41, 
100,  u.  s.  w.)  An  enumeration  of  six  mean- 
ings of  intuition  may  be  found  in  Hamilton's 
Beid,  p.  759. 


cendental  object,  is  to  be  termed  an  intui- 
tion. 

Now,  it  is  plainly  one  thing  to  have  an 
intuition  and  another  to  know  intuitively 
that  it  is  an  intuition,  and  the  question  is 
whether  these  two  things,  distinguishable 
in  thought,  are,  in  fact,  invariably  con- 
nected, 80  that  we  can  always  intuitively 
distinguish  between  an  intuition  and  a  cog- 
nition determined  by  another.  Every  cog- 
nition, as  something  present,  is,  of  course, 
an  intuition  of  itself.  But  the  determ- 
ination of  a  cognition  by  another  cogni- 
tion or  by  a  transcendental  object  is  not, 
at  least  so  far  as  appears  obviously  at 
first,  a  part  of  the  immediate  content  of 
that  cognition,  although  it  would  appear 
to  be  an  element  of  the  action  or  passion 
of  the  transcendental  ego,  which  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  consciousness  immediately ; 
and  yet  this  transcendental  action  or  pas- 
sion may  invariably  determine  a  cognition 
of  itself,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  determina- 
tion or  non-determination  of  the  cognition 
by  another  may  be  a  part  of  the  cognition. 
In  this  case,  I  should  say  that  we  had  an 
intuitive  power  of  distinguishing  an  intu- 
ition from  another  cognition. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  we  have  this 
faculty,  except  that  we  seem  to  feel  that 
we  have  it.  But  the  weight  of  that  testi- 
mony depends  entirely  on  our  being  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  distinguishing 
in  this  feeling  whether  the  feeling  be  the 
result  of  education,  old  associations,  etc., 
or  whether  it  is  an  intuitive  cognition  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  depends  on  presupposing 
the  very  matter  testified  to.  Is  this  feeling 
infallible  ?  And  is  this  judgment  concern- 
ing it  infallible,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  ? 
Supposing  that  a  man  really  could  shut 
himself  up  in  such  a  faith,  he  would  be,  of 
course,  impervious  to  the  truth,  '^  evidence- 
proof." 

But  let  us  compare  the  theory  with  the 
historic  facts.  The  power  of  intuitively 
distinguishing  intuitions  from  other  cog- 
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nitions  haa  not  preyented  men  from  dk- 
pating  very  warmly  as  to  which  cognitions 
are  intuitive.  In  the  middle  ages,  reason 
and  external  authority  wore  regarded  as 
two  coordinate  sources  of  knowledge,  just 
as  reason  and  the  authority  of  intuition 
are  now ;  only  the  happy  device  of  consid- 
ering the  enunciations  of  authority  to  be 
essentially  indemonstrable  had  not  yet 
been  hit  upon.  All  authorities  were  not 
considered  as  infallible,  any  more  than  all 
reasons;  but  when  Berengarius  said  that 
the  authoritativeness  of  any  particular  au- 
thority must  rest  upon  reason,  the  proposi- 
tion was  scouted  as  opinionated,  impious, 
and  absurd.  Thus,  the  credibility  of  au- 
thority was  regarded  by  men  of  that  time 
simply  as  an  ultimate  premise,  as  a  cogni- 
tion not  determined  by  a  previous  cogni- 
tion of  the  same  object,  or,  in  our  terms,  as 
an  intuition.  It  is  strange  that  they  should 
have  thought  so,  if,  as  the  theory  now  un- 
der discussion  supposes,  by  merely  con- 
templating the  credibility  of  the  authority, 
as  a  Fakir  does  his  God,  they  could  have 
seen  that  it  was  not  an  ultimate  premise ! 
Now,  what  if  our  internal  authority  should 
meet  the  same  fate,  in  the  history  of  opin- 
ions, as  that  external  authority  has  met? 
Can  that  be  said  to  be  absolutely  certain 
which  many  sane,  well-informed,  and 
thoughtful  men  already  doubt  ?* 
Every  lawyer  knows  how  difficult  it  is 

*  The  proposition  of  Berengarius  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  quotation  from  his  De 
Saera  Catna :  "  Maxim  plane  cordU  est,  per  om- 
nia ad  dialecticam  confugere,  quia  confugere  ad 
earn  ad  rationem  est  confugere,  quo  qui  non  confu- 
git,  cum  secundum  rationem  sitjactue  ad  imaginem 
dei,  suum  honerem  reliquit,  nee  potest  renovari  de 
die  in  diem  ad  imaginem  dei."  The  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  medieval  reasoning,  in 
general,  is  the  perpetual  resort  to  authority. 
When  Fredigisus  and  others  wish  to  prove  that 
darkness  is  a  thing,  although  they  have  evi- 
dently derived  the  opinion  from  nominalistic- 
Platonistic  meditations,  they  argue  the  matter 
thus:  "  God  called  the  darkness,  night ; "  then, 
certainly,  it  is  a  thing,  for  otherwise  before  it 
had  a  name,  there  would  have  been  nothing, 
not  even  a  fiction  to  name.  Abelard  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  cite  fioSthius,  when  he 
says  that  space  has  three  dimensions,  and 
when  he  says  that  an  individual  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  once.  The  author  of  De  Generi- 
hue  et  Specious,  a  work  of  a  superior  order,  in 
arguing  against  a  Platonic  doctrine,  says  that 
if  whatever  is  universal  is  eternal,  theybrm 
and  matter  of  Socrates,  being  severally  uni- 


for  witnesses  to  distinguish  betweea  whal 
they  have  seen  and  what  they  have  inferred* 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  oaae 
of  a  person  who  is  describing  the  perform- 
ances of  a  spiritual  medium  or  of  a  pro- 
fessed juggler.  The  difficulty  is  so  great 
that  the  juggler  himself  is  often  astonished 
at  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual  facts 
and  the  statement  of  an  intelligent  witness 
who  has  not  understood  the  trick.  A  part 
of  the  very  complicated  trick  of  the  Chi- 
nese rings  consists  in  taking  two  solid 
rings  linked  together,  talking  about  them 
as  though  they  were  separate — taking  it  for 
granted,  as  it  were — then  pretending  to  put 
them  together,  and  handing  them  immedi- 
ately to  the  spectator  that  he  may  see  that 
they  are  solid.  The  art  of  this  consists  in 
raising,  at  first,  the  strong  suspicion  that 
one  is  broken.  I  have  seen  McAllster  do 
this  with  such  success,  that  a  person  sit- 
ting close  to  him,  with  all  bis  faculties 
straining  to  detect  the  illusion,  would  have 
been  ready  to  swear  that  he  saw  the  rings 
put  together,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  juggler 
had  not  professedly  practised  deception, 
would  have  considered  a  doubt  of  it  as  a 
doubt  of  his  own  veracity.  This  certainly 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  always  very  easy 
to  distinguish  between  a  premise  and  a  con- 
clusion, that  we  have  no  infallible  power 
of  doing  so,  and  that  in  fact  our  only  se- 
curity in  difficult  cases  is  in   some  signs 

versal,  are  both  eternal,  and  that,  therefore, 
Socrates  was  not  created  by  God,  but  only  pat 
together,  "quod  quantum  a  verodeviet,palamt$t,'* 
The  authority  is  the  final  court  of  appeal. 
The  same  author,  where  in  one  place  he  doubtt 
a  statement  of  BoSthius,  finds  it  necessary  to 
assign  a  special  reason  why  in  this  case  it  b 
not  absurd  to  do  so.  Exceptio  probat  regulam  in 
easibus  non  exceptis.  Recognized  authorities 
were  certainly  sometimes  disputed  in  the 
twelfth  century;  their  mutual  contradictioiM 
insured  that;  and  the  authority  of  philoso- 
phers was  regarded  as  inferior  to  that  of  the- 
ologians. Still,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  passage  where  the  authority  of  Aristotle  is 
directly  denied  upon  any  logical  question. 
"  Sunt  et  multi  errores  eius"  says  John  of  SSalis- 
bury,  **qui  in  scripturistam  Ethmeis^  quamjidrltbus 
poterunt  inveniri:  verum  in  logica  parem  kalmisse 
non  legiiur"  "  Sed  nihil  aaversus  j§risleiuifm,^ 
says  Abelard,  and  in  another  place,  "Sed si  Aris- 
toielem  Peripateticorum  principem  cufpare  poa^- 
mus,  quam  amplius  in  Aac  arte  recepimus  ?  ''  The 
idea  of  going  without  an  authority ,  or  of  sub- 
ordinating authority  to  reason,  does  not  occur 
to  him. 
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from  which  we  can  infer  that  a  giyen  fact 
mu^t  have  been  seen  or  must  have  been  in- 
ferred, in  trying  to  give  an  account  of  a 
dream,  every  accurate  person  must  often 
have  felt  that  it  was  a  hopeless  undertaking 
to  attempt  to  disentangle  waking  interpre- 
tations and  fillings  oat  from  the  fragment- 
ary images  of  the  dream  itself. 

The  mention  of  dreams  suggests  another 
argument.  A  dream,  as  far  as  its  own  con- 
tent goes,  is  exactly  like  an  actual  experi- 
ence. It  is  mistaken  for  one.  And  yet  all 
the  world  believes  that  dreams  are  determ- 
ined, according  to  the  laws  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  &c.,  by  previous  cognitions. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  faculty  of  intuitively 
recognising  intuitions  is  asleep,  I  reply 
that  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  without 
other  support.  Besides,  even  when  we 
wake  up,  we  do  not  find  that  the  dream  dif- 
fered from  reality,  except  by  certain  markSf 
darkness  and  f ragmen tariness.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  dream  is  so  vivid  that  the  mem- 
ory of  it  is  mistaken  for  the  memory  of  an 
actual  occurrence. 

A  child  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  the 
perceptive  powers  of  a  man.  Tet  question 
him  a  little  as  to  how  he  knows  what  he 
does.  In  many  cases,  he  will  tell  you  that 
he  never  learned  his  mother-tongue ;  he  al- 
ways knew  it,  or  he  knew  it  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  have  sense.  It  appears,  then,  that 
he  does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing, by  simple  contemplation,  be- 
tween an  intuition  and  a  cognition  determ- 
ined by  others. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the 
publication  of  Berkeley's  book  on  Vision, 
it  had  generally  been  believed  that  the  third 
dimension  of  space  was  immediately  intu- 
ited, although,  at  present,  nearly  all  admit 
that  it  is  known  by  inference.  We  had 
been  contemplating  the,  object  since  the 
very  creation  of  man,  but  this  discovery 
was  not  made  until  we  began  to  reason 
about  it. 

Does  the  reader  know  of  the  blind  spot 
on  the  retina  ?  Take  a  number  of  this  jour- 
nal, turn  over  the  cover  so  as  to  expose  the 
white  paper,  lay  it  sideways  upon  the  table 
before  which  you  must  sit,  and  put  two 
cents  upon  it,  one  near  the  left  hand  edge, 
and  the  other  to  the  right.    Put  your  left 


hand  over  your  left  eye,  and  with  the  right 
eye  look  steadily  at  the  left  hand  cent. 
Then,  with  your  right  hand,  move  the  right 
hand  cent  (which  is  now  plainly  seen)  to- 
wards the  left  hand.  When  it  comes  to  a 
place  near  the  middle  of  the  page  it  will 
disappear — ^you  cannot  see  it  without  turn- 
ing your  eye.  Bring  it  nearer  to  the  other 
cent,  or  carry  it  further  away,  and  it  will 
reappear ;  but  at  that  particular  spot  it  can- 
not be  seen.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is 
a  blind  spot  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  re- 
tina; and  this  is  confirmed  by  anatomy.  It 
follows  that  the  space  we  immediately  see 
(when  one  eye  is  closed)  is  not,  as  we  had 
imagined,  a  continuous  oval,  but  is  a  ring, 
the  filling  up  of  which  must  be  the  work  of 
the  intellect.  What  more  striking  example 
could  be  desired  of  the  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  intellectual  results  from  in- 
tuitional data,  by  mere  contemplation  ? 

A  man  can  distinguish  different  textures 
of  cloth  by  feeling ;  but  not  immediately, 
for  he  requires  to  move  his  fingers  over  the 
cloth,  which  shows  that  he  is  obliged  to 
compare  the  sensations  of  one  instant  with 
those  of  another. 

The  pitch  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  succession  of  the  vibrations 
which  reach  the  ear.  Each  of  those  vibra- 
tions produces  an  impulse  upon  the  ear. 
Let  a  single  such  impulse  be  made  upon  the 
ear,  and  we  know,  experimentally,  that  it  is 
perceived.  There  is,  therefore,  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  each  of  the  impulses 
forming  a  tone  is  perceived.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  the  contrary.  So  that  this  is 
the  only  admissible  supposition.  There- 
fore, the  pitch  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  certain  impressions  are 
successively  conveyed  to  the  mind.  These 
impressions  must  exist  previously  to  any 
tone ;  hence,  the  sensation  of  pitch  is  de- 
termined by  previous  cognitions.  Never- 
theless, this  would  never  have  been  discov- 
ered by  the  mere  contemplation  of  that 
feeling. 

A  similar  argument  may  be  urged  in 
reference  to  the  perception  of  two  dimen- 
sions of  space.  This  appears  to  be  an  im- 
mediate intuition.  But  if  we  were  to  ue 
immediately  an  extended  surface,  our  re- 
tinas must  be  spread  out  in  an  extended 
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surface.  Instead  of  that^  the  retina  con- 
sists of  innumerable  needles  pointing  to- 
wards the  light,  and  whose  distances  from 
one  another  are  decidedlj  greater  than  the 
minimum  visibile.  Suppose  each  of  those 
nerve-points  conveys  the  sensation  of  a 
little  colored  surface.  Still,  what  we  im- 
mediately see  must  even  then  be,  not  a 
continuous  surface,  but  a  collection  of 
spots.  Who  could  discover  this  by  mere  in- 
tuition? But  all  the  analogies  of  the  nervous 
system  are  against  the  supposition  that 
the  excitation  of  a  single  nerve  can  pro- 
duce an  idea  as  complicated  as  that  of  a 
space,  however  small.  If  the  excitation  of 
no  one  of  these  nerve  points  can  immedi- 
ately convey  the  impression  of  space,  the 
excitation  of  all  cannot  do  so.  For,  the 
excitation  of  each  produces  some  impres- 
sion, (according  to  the  analogies  of  the 
nervous  system,)  hence,  the  sum  of  these 
impressions  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
any  pere^eption  produced  by  the  excitation 
of  all ;  or.  In  other  terms,  a  perception 
produced  by  the  excitation  of  all  is  determ- 
ined by  the  mental  impressions  produced 
by  the  excitation  of  every  one.  This  ar- 
gument is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  the  perception  of  space  can 
be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  fac- 
ulties known  to  exist,  without  supposing  it 
to  be  an  immediate  impression.  For  this 
purpose,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing facts  of  physio- psychology :  1.  The 
excitation  of  a  nerve  does  not  of  itself  in- 
form us  where  the  extremity  of  it  is  situ- 
ated. If,  by  a  surgical  operation,  certain 
nerves  are  displaced,  our  sensations  from 
those  nerves  do  not  inform  us  of  the  dis- 
placement. 2.  A  siogle  sensation  does  not 
inform  us  how  many  nerves  or  nerve-points 
are  excited.  3.  We  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  impressions  produced  by  the  ex- 
citations of  different  nerve-points.  4.  The 
differences  of  impressions  produced  by  dif- 
ferent excitations  of  similar  nerve-points 
are  similar.  Let  a  momentary  image  be 
made  upon  the  retina.  By  No.  2,  the  im- 
pression thereby  produced  will  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  what  might  be  produced 
by  the  excitation  of  some  conceivable  sin- 
gle nerve.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
momentary  excitation  of  a  single  nerve 


should  give  the  sensation  of  space.  There- 
fore, th^  momentary  excitation  of  all  the 
nerve-points  of  the  retina  cannot,  immedi- 
ately or  mediately,  produce  the  sensation 
of  space.  The  same  argument  would  ap- 
ply to  any  unchanging  image  on  the  retina. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  image  moves 
over  the  retina.  Then  the  peculiar  exci- 
tation which  at  one  instant  affects  one 
nerve-poinc,  at  a  later  instant  will  affeet 
another.  These  will  convey  impressions 
which  are  very  similar  by  4,  and  yet  which 
are  distinguishable  by  3.  Hence,  the  cod- 
ditions  for  the^  recognition  of  a  relation 
between  these  impressions  are  present. 
There  being,  however,  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  nerve -points  affected  by  a  very  great 
number  of  successive  excitations,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  resulting  impressions  will  be 
almost  inconceivably  complicated.  Now, 
it  is  a  known  law  of  mind,  that  when  phe- 
nomena of  an  extreme  complexity  are  pre- 
sented, which  yet  would  be  reduced  to 
order  or  mediate  simplicity  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  certain  conception,  that  concep- 
tion sooner  or  later  arises  in  application  to 
those  phenomena.  In  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, the  conception  of  extension 
would  reduce  the  phenomena  to  unity,  and. 
therefore,  its  genesis  is  fully  accounted 
for.  It  remains  only  to  explain  why  the 
previous  cognitions  which  determine  it  are 
not  more  clearly  apprehended.  For  this 
explanation,  I  shall  refer  to  a  paper  upon 
a  new  list  of  categories,  §  5,*  merely  add- 
ing that  just  as  we  are  able  to  recognize 
our  friends  by  certain  appearances.  Al- 
though we  cannot  possibly  say  what  tho«e 
appearances  are  and  are  quite  unconscioas 
of  any  process  of  reasoning,  so  in  any  ca*^e 
when  the  reasoning  is  easy  and  natural  to 
us,  however  complex  may  be  the  prejnise $», 
they  sink  into  insignificance  and  obliviui> 
proportionately  to  the  satisfactoriness  of 
the  theory  based  upon  them.  This  theory 
of  space  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstanc 
that  an  exactly  similar  theory  is  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  facts  in  refert* n<*^ 
to  time.  That  the  course  of  time  sbouM 
be  immediately  felt  is  obviously  impos^i- 
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bie.  For,  in  that  case,  there  mast  be  an 
element  of  this  feeling  at  each  instant. 
Bat  in  an  instant  there  is  no  duration  and 
hence  no  immediate  feeling  of  duration. 
Uenoe,  no  one  of  these  elementary  feelings 
is  an  immediate  feeling  of  duration ;  and, 
hence  the  sum  of  all  is  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  impressions  of  any  moment  are 
very  complicated,— containing  all  the  im- 
ages (or  the  elements  of  the  images)  of 
sense  and  memory,  which  complexity  is 
reducible  to  mediate  simplicity  by  means 
of  the  conception  of  time.* 

We  have,  therefore,  a  variety  of  facts, 
all  of  which  are  most  readily  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  we  have  no  intuitive 
faculty  of  distinguishing  intuitive  from 
mediate  cognitions.  Some  arbitrary  hy- 
pothesis may  otherwise  explain  any  one  of 
these  facts ;  this  is  the  only  theory  which 
brings  them  to  support  one  another.  More- 


oyer,  no  facts  require  the  supposition  of  the 
faculty  in  question.  Whoever  has  studied 
the  nature  of  proof  will  see,  then,  that  there 
are  here  very  strong  reasons  for  dlsbelier- 
ing  the  existence  of  this  faculty.  These 
will  become  still  stronger  when  the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  it  have,  in  this  paper 
and  in  a  following  one,  been  more  fully 
traced  out. 

Question  2.  Whether  we  have  an  intui- 
tive sdf'Coneciousneas, 

Self- consciousness,  as  the  term  is  here 
used,  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from  con- 
sciousness generally,  from  the  internal 
sense,  and  from  pure  apperception.  Any 
cognition  is  a  consciousness  of  the  object 
as  represented;  by  self-consciousness  is 
meant  a  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Not  a 
mere  feeling  of  subjectire  conditions  of 
consciousness,  but  of  our  personal  selves. 


*  The  above  theory  of  space  and  time  does 
not  conflict  with  that  of  Kant  so  mwch  as  it 
appears  to  do.  They  are  in  fact  the  solutions 
ot  different  questions.  Kant,  it  is  true,  makes 
space  and  time  intuitions,  or  rather  forms  of 
intuition,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  his  theory 
that  intuition  should  mean  more  than  "indi- 
vidual representation."  The  apprehension  of 
space  and  time  results,  according  to  him,  from 
a  mental  procetSf — the  "  Synthesis  der  Appre- 
hension in  der  Anschauung."  (See  Critik  d. 
reinen  Vemunft  Ed.  1781,  pp.  98  et  $eq.)  My 
theory  is  merely  an  account  of  this  synthe- 
sis. 

The  gist  of  Kanf  s  Transcendental  JEsthetic 
is  contained  in  two  principles.  First,  that  uni- 
Ters  il  and  necessary  propositions  are  not  given 
in  experience.  Second,  that  universal  and  ne- 
cessary facts  are  determined  by  the  conditions 
of  experience  in  general.  By  a  universal 
propo-iition  is  meant  merely,  one  which  asserts 
sometliing  of  ail  of  a  sphere, — not  necessarily 
one  which  all  men  believe.  By  a  necessary 
proposition,  is  meant  one  which  asserts  what  it 
iloes.  not  merely  of  the  actual  condition  of 
thtn^A,  but  of  every  possible  state  of  things; 
it  is  not  meant  that  tlie  proposition  is  one  which 
we  cannot  help  believing.  Experience,  in 
Kant's  first  principle,  cannot  be  used  for  a 
product  of  the  objective  understanding,  bat 
must  be  taken  for  the  first  impressions  of  sense 
with  consciousness  coi\joined  and  worked  up 
by  the  imagination  into  images,  together  with 
all  which  is  logically  deducible  therefrom.  In 
tliia  sense,  it  may  be  admitted  that  universal 
anti  necessary  propositions  are  not  given  in  ex- 
perience. But,  in  that  case,  neither  are  any 
in«I active  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn 
from  experience,  given  in  it.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  induction  to  produce  uni- 
versal and  necessary  propositions.  Kant 
points  out,  indeed,  that  the  universality  and 


necessity  of  scientific  inductions  are  but  the 
analogues  of  philosophic  universality  and  ne- 
cessity; and  this  is  true,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
never  allowable  to  accept  a  scientific  conclu- 
sion without  a  certain  indefinite  drawback. 
J3ut  this  is  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  'the 
number  of  the  instances ;  and  whenever  in- 
stances may  be  had  in  as  large  numbers  as  we 
please,  ad  {>{finUum,  a  truly  universal  and  ne- 
cessary proposition  is  inferable.  As  for 
Kant's  second  principle,  that  the  truth  of  uni- 
versal and  necessary  propositions  is  dep>^ndent 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  general  experience, 
it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  principle  of  In- 
duction. I  go  to  a  fair  and  draw  from  the 
'*  grab-bag  "  twelve  packages.  Upon  opening 
them,  I  find  that  every  one  contains  a  red  ball. 
Here  is  a  universsl  fact.  It  depends,  then,  on 
the  condition  of  the  experience.  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  experience  1  It  is  solely  that 
the  balls  are  the  contents  of  packages  drawn 
from  that  bag,  that  is,  the  only  thing  which 
determined  Uie  experience,  was  the  drawing 
from  the  bag.  I  infer,  then,  according  to  the 
principle  of  Kant,  that  what  is  drawn  from  the 
bag  will  contain  a  red  ball.  This  is  induction. 
Apply  induction  not  to  any  limited  experience 
but  to  all  human  experience  and  you  have  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  is  correctly  de- 
veloped. 

Kant's  successors,  however,  have  not  been 
content  with  his  doctrine.  Nor  ought  they  to 
have  been.  For,  there  is  this  third  principle  : 
"Absolutely  universal  propositions  must  be  an- 
alytic." For  whatever  is  absolutely  universal 
is  devoid  of  all  content  or  determination,  for 
all  determination  is  by  negation.  The  prob- 
lem, therefore,  is  not  how  universal  proposi- 
tions can  be  synthetical,  but  how  universal 
propositions  appearing  to  be  synthetical  can  be 
evolved  by  thought  alone  from  tlie  purely  in- 
determinate. 
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Pare  apperception  is  Ibe  Belf-Mseriion  of 
THS  ego ;  the  self-oonsciooeneM  here  meant 
18  the  recognition  of  my  private  self*  I 
know  that  /  (not  merely  the  I)  exiet.  The 
qaestion  is,  how  do  I  know  it;  by  a  special 
intuitive  faculty,  or  is  it  determined  by 
previous  cognitions? 

Now,  it  is  not  self-evident  that  we  have 
such  an  intuitive  faculty,  for  it  has  just 
been  shown  that  we  have  no  intuitive  power 
of  distinguishing  an  intuition  from  a  cog- 
nition determined  by  others.  Therefore, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  pow- 
er is  to  be  determined  upon  evidence,  and 
the  qaestion  is  whether  self-conscioasness 
can  be  explained  by  the  action  of  known 
faculties  under  conditions  known 'to  exist, 
or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  an 
unknown  cause  for  this  cognition,  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  whether  an  intuitive  faculty 
of  self-consciousness  is  the  most  probable 
cause  which  can  be  supposed. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
known  self -consciousness  to  be  accounted 
for  in  extremely  young  children.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  Kant*  that 
the  late  use  of  the  very  common  word  ''I" 
with  children  indicates  an  imperfect  self- 
consciousness  in  them,  and  that,  therefore^ 
80  far  as  it  is  admissible  for  us  to  draw 
any  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  mental 
state  of  those  who  are  still  younger,  it  must 
be  against  the  existence  of  any  self -con- 
sciousness in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  manifest 
powers  of  thought  much  earlier.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  assign  a  period 
at  which  children  do  not  already  exhibit 
decided  intellectual  activity  in  directions 
in  which  thought  is  indispensable  to  their 
well-being.  The  complicated  trigonometry 
of  vision,  and  the  delicate  adjustments  of 
coordinated  movement,  are  plainly  mas- 
tered very  early.  There  is  no  reason  to 
question  a  similar  degree  of  thonght  in 
reference  to  themselves. 

A  very  young  child  may  always  be  ob- 
served to  watch  its  own  body  with  great  at- 
'tention.  There  is  every  reason  why  this 
should  be  so,  for  from  the  child's  point  of 
view  this  body  is  the  most  important  thing 

•  Werke,  vii.  (2),  11. 


in  the  universe.  Only  what  it  toncbes  has 
any  actual  and  present  feeling ;  only  what 
it  faces  has  any  actual  color ;  only  what  it 
on  its  tongue  has  any  actual  taste. 

No  one  questions  that,  when  a  eound  i« 
heard  by  a  child,  he  thinks,  not  of  himself 
as  hearing,  but  of  the  bell  or  other  object 
as  soanding.  ^ow  when  he  willa  to  move 
a  table?  Does  he  then  think  of  himself 
as  desiring,  or  only  of  the  table  aa  fit  to  be 
moved  ?  That  he  has  the  latter  thoogfat, 
is  beyond  qaestion ;  that  he  has  the  foi^ 
mer,  must,  until  the  existence  of  an  intui- 
tive self-consciousness  is  proved,  remain 
an  arbitrary  and  baseless  suppositioa. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  tbst 
he  is  less  ignorant  of  his  own  pecaliar con- 
dition than  the  angry  adult  who  deniei 
that  he  is  iu  a  passion. 

The  child,  however,  must  aoon  discoTer 
by  observation  that  things  which  are  tbii 
fit  to  be  changed  are  apt  actually  to  oa- 
dergo  this  change,  after  a  contact  with 
that  peculiarly  important  body  called 
Willy  or  Johnny.  This  consideration  makM 
this  body  still  more  important  and  centrtl. 
since  it  establishes  a  connection  between 
the  fitness  of  a  thing  to  be  changed  asd 
a  tendency  in  this  body  to  touch  it  before 
it  is  changed. 

The  child  learns  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage ;  that  is  to  say,  a  connection  between 
certain  sounds  and  certain  facta  become* 
established  in  his  mind.  He  has  preii- 
ously  noticed  the  connection  between  xhtft 
sounds  and  the  motions  of  the  lipa  of  bod- 
ies somewhat  similar  to  the  central  on", 
and  has  tried  the  experiment  of  putting 
his  hand  on  those  lips  and  has  found  the 
sound  in  that  case  to  be  smothered.  He 
thus  connects  that  language  with  bodi'^ 
somewhat  similar  to  the  central  one.    Bv 

• 

efforts,  so  unenergetic  that  they  should  be 
called  rather  instinctive,  perhaps,  tb4a 
tentative,  he  learns  to  produce  xh'tK 
sounds.    So  he  begins  to  converse. 

It  must  be  about  this  time  that  he  be- 
gins to  find  that  what  these  people  aboot 
him  say  is  the  very  best  evidence  of  fsci. 
So  much  so,  that  testimony  ia  even  • 
stronger  mark  of  fact  than  tfu  facU  thfrn* 
selves f  or  rather  than  what  must  now  be 
thought  of  as  the  appearances  them«elv«« 
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(I  may  remark,  by  the  waj,  that  this  re- 
mains 80  through  life ;  testimony  will  con- 
▼iDce  a  man  that  he  himself  is  mad.)  A 
child  hears  it  said  that  the  stove  is  hot. 
Bat  it  is  not,  be  says;  and,  indeed,  that 
oentrai  body  is  not  tonohing  it,  and  only 
what  that  toaohes  is  hot  or  cold.  But  be 
touches  it,  and  finds  the  testimony  con- 
finned  in  a  striking  way.  Thus,  be  be- 
comes aware  of  ignorance,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  a  self  in  which  this 
ignoranoe  can  inhere.  So  testimony  gives 
the  first  dawning  of  self-consciousness. 

But,  farther,  although  usually  appear- 
aoces  are  either  only  confirmed  or  merely 
supplemented  by  testimony,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  remarkable  class  of  appearances 
which  are  continually  contradicted  by  tes- 
timony. These  are  those  predicates  which 
we  know  to  be  emotional,  but  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  their  connection  with  the 
movements  of  that  central  person,  him- 
self, (that  the  table  wants  moving,  etc.) 
These  judgments  are  generally  denied  by 
others.  Moreover,  he  has  reason  to  think 
that  others,  also,  have  such  judgments 
which  are  quite  denied  by  all  the  rest. 
Thus,  he  adds  to  the  conception  of  ap- 
pearance as  the  actualisation  of  fact,  the 
conception  of  it  as  something  private  and 
valid  only  for  one  body.  In  short,  error 
appears,  and  it  can  be  explained  only  by 
supposing  a  self  which  is  fallible. 

Ignorance  and  error  are  all  that  distin- 
guish our  private  selves  from  the  absolute 
ego  of  pure  apperception. 

Now,  the  theory  which,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  has  thus  been  stated  in  a  spe- 
cific form,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
At  the  age  at  which  we  know  children  to 
be  self-conscious,  we  know  that  they  have 
been  made  aware  of  ignoranoe  and  error ; 
and  we  know  them  to  possess  at  ihat  age 
powers  of  understanding  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble them  them  to  infer  from  ignoranoe  and 
error  their  own  existence.  Thus  we  find 
that  known  faculties,  acting  under  condi- 
tions known  to  exist,  would  rise  to  self- 
consciousness.  The  only  essential  defect 
in  this  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  while 
we  know  that  children  exercise  as  much 
understanding  as  is  here  supposed,  we  do 
not  know  that  they  exercise  it  in  precisely 


this  way.  Still  the  supposition  that  they 
do  so  is  infinitely  more  supported  by  facts, 
than  the  supposition  of  a  wholly  peculiar 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  only  argument  worth  noticing  for 
Uie  existence  of  an  intuitive  self-conscious- 
ness is  this.  We  are  more  certain  of  our 
own  existenoe  than  of  any  other  fact;  a 
premise  cannot  determine  a  conclusion  to 
be  more  certain  than  it  is  itself ;  hence, 
our  own  existenoe  cannot  have  been  in- 
ferred from  any  other  fact.  The  first  prem- 
ise must  be  admitted,  but  the  second 
premise  is  founded  on  an  exploded  theory 
of  logic.  A  conclusion  cannot  be  more 
certain  than  that  some  one  of  the  facts 
which  support  it  is  true,  but  it  may  easily 
be  more  certain  than  any  one  of  those 
facts.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
dosen  witnesses  testify  to  an  ocearrenoe. 
Then  my  belief  in  that  occurrence  rests 
on  the  belief  that  each  of  those  men  is 
generally  to  be  believed  upon  oath.  Yet  the 
fact  testified  to  is  made  more  certain  than 
that  any  one  of  those  men  is  generally  to 
be  believed.  In  the  same  way,  to  the  de- 
veloped mind  of  man,  his  own  existence 
is  supported  by  every  other  fact^  and  is, 
therefore,  incomparably  more  certain  than 
any  one  of  these  facts.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  more  certain  than  that  there  is 
another  fact,  since  there  is  no  doubt  per- 
ceptible in  either  case. 

It  is  to  be  concluded,  then,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  supposing  an  intuitive 
self-consciousness,  since  self -consciousness 
may  easily  be  the  result  of  inference. 

Question  3.  Whether  we  have  an  intuu 
live  power  of  distinguishing  between  the 
subjective  elements  of  different  kinds  of 
cognitions. 

Every  cognition  involves  something  re- 
presented, or  that  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
and  some  action  or  passion  of  the  self 
whereby  it  becomes  represented.  The  for* 
mer  shall  be  termed  the  objective,  the  lat- 
ter the  subjective,  element  of  the  cognition. 
The  cognition  itself  is  an  intuition  of  its  ' 
objective  element,  which  may  therefore  be 
called,  also,  the  immediate  object.  The 
subjective  element  is  not  necessarily  imme- 
diately known,  but  it  is  possible  that  such  an 
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ID  tuition  of  the  sabjeotiye  element  of  a 
cognition  of  iifl  character^  whether  that 
of  dreaming,  imagining,  conoeiring,  be- 
lieving, etc.,  should  accompany  every  cog- 
nition.   The  question  is  whether  this  is  so. 

It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  there  is 
an  overwhelming  array  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  power.  The 
difference  between  seeing  a  color  and  im« 
agining  it  is  immense.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  most  vivid  dream 
and  reality.  And  if  we  had  no  intuitive 
power  of  distinguishing  between  what  we 
believe  and  what  we  merely  conceive,  we 
never,  it  would  seem,  could  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  since  if  we  did  so  by  rea- 
'soning,  the  question  would  arise  whether 
the  argument  itself  was  believed  or  con- 
ceived, and  this  must  be  answered  before 
the  conclusion  could  have  any  force.  And 
thus  there  would  be  a  regressus  ad  infinu 
turn.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  know  that  we 
believe,  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
we  do  not  believe. 

But  be  it  noted  that  we  do  not  intui- 
tively know  the  existence  of  this  faculty. 
For  it  is  an  intuitive  one,  and  we  cannot 
intuitively  know  that  a  cognition  is  intui- 
tive. The  question  is,  therefore,  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
this  faculty,  or  whether  then  the  facts  can 
be  explained  without  this  supposition. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  imagined  or  dreamed  and 
what  is  actually  experienced,  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
faculty.  For  it  is  not  questioned  that 
there  are  distinctions  in  what  is  present 
to  the  mind,  but  the  question  is,  whether 
independently  of  any  such  distinctions  in 
the  immediate  objects  of  consciousness, 
we  have  any  immediate  power  of  distin- 
guishing different  modes  of  consciousness. 
Now,  the  very  fact  of  the  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  immediate  objects  of  sense  and 
imagination,  suficiently  accounts  for  our 
distinguishing  those  faculties;  and  instead 
of  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intuitive  power  of  distin- 
guishing the  subjective  elements  of  con- 
sciousness, it  is  a  powerful  reply  to  any 
such  argument,  so  far  as  the  distinction  of 
sense  and  imagination  is  concerned. 


Passing  to  the  distinction  of  belief  and 
conception,  we  meet  the  statement  that  the 
knowledge  of  belief  is  essential  to  its  ex- 
istence. Now,  we  can  unquestionably  dis- 
tinguish a  belief  from  a  conception,  in 
most  cases,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  conviction ;  and  it  is  a  mere  qaestioo 
of  words  whether  we  define  belief  as  that 
judgment  which  is  accompanied  by  thi^ 
feeling,  or  as  that  judgment  from  which  a 
man  will  act.  We  may  conveniently  call 
the  former  sensational^  the  latter  active  be- 
lief. That  neither  of  these  necessarilv 
involves  the  other,  will  surely  be  admitted 
without  any  recital  of  facte*  Taking 
belief  in  the  sensational  sense,  the 
intuitive  power  of  reorganising  it  will 
amount  simply  to  the  capacity  for  the 
sensation  which  accompanies  the  judgment. 
This  sensation,  like  any  other,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  consciousness;  and  therefore  the 
capacity  for  it  implies  no  intuitive  recog- 
nition of  subjective  elements  of  oonecious- 
ness.  If  belief  is  taken  in  the  actire 
sense,  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  obser- 
vation of  external  facts  and  by  inference 
from  the  sensation  of  conviction  which 
usually  accompanies  it. 

Thus,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  pe- 
culiar power  of  consciousness  disappear, 
and  the  presumption  is  again  against  such 
a  hypothesis.  Moreover,  as  the  immediate 
objects  of  any  two  faculties  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  different,  the  facts  do  not  ren- 
der such  a  supposition  in  any  degree  ne- 
cessary. 

Question  4.     Whether  we  have  any  pate- 
er  of  introspection y  or  wheUur  our  who*€ 
knotoledge  of  the  internal  world  is  derivtd 
from  the  observation  of  external  facts? 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  assame  the 
reality  of  the  external  world.  Only,  there 
is  a  certain  set  of  facts  which  are  ordina- 
rily regarded  as  external,  while  others  are 
regarded  as  internal.  The  question  i* 
whether  the  latter  are  known  otherwife 
than  by  inference  from  the  former.  Bj  in- 
trospection, I  mean  a  direct  perception  of 
the  internal  world,  but  not  neeessarilv  a 
perception  of  it  as  internal.  Nor  do  I  mean 
to  limit  the  signification  of  the  word  to 
intuition,  but  would  extend  it  to  any  know!- 
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edge  of  tbe  internal  world  not  derived  from 
external  obRerTation. 

There  ie  one  sense  in  which  any  percep- 
tion has  an  internal  ohject,  namely,  that 
every  sensation  is  partly  determined  by 
internal  conditions.  Thus,  the  sensation 
of  redness  is  as  it  is,  owing  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
a  sensation  of  something  internal.  Hence, 
we  may  derire  a  knowledge  of  the  mind 
from  a  oonsideratfon  of  this  sensation,  but 
that  knowledge  would,  in  fact,  be  an  in- 
ference from  redness  as  a  predicate  of 
something  external.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  other  feelings — the  emo- 
tions, for  example — which  appear  to  arise 
in  the  first  place,  not  as  predicates  at  all, 
and  to  be  referable  to  the  mind  alone.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  by  means  of  these, 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind  may  be  obtained, 
which  is  not  inferred  from  any  character 
of  outward  things.  The  question  is 
whether  this  is  really  so. 

Although  introspection  is  not  necessa- 
rily intuitive,  it  is  not  self-evident  that  we 
possess  this  capacity ;  for  we  have  no  in- 
tuitive faculty  of  distinguishing  different 
subjective  modes  of  consciousness.  The 
power,  if  it  exists,  must  be  known  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  facts  cannot  be  ex- 
plained without  it. 

In  reference  to  the  above  argument  from 
the  emotions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
a  man  is  angry,  his  anger  implies,  in  gen- 
eral, no  determinate  and  constant  charac- 
ter in  its  object.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  there  is 
some  relative  character  in  the  outward 
thing  which  niakes  him  angry,  and  a  little 
reflection  will  serve  to  show  that  his  anger 
consists*  in  his  saying  to  himself,  '*  this 
thing  is  vile,'abominable,  etc./'  and  that  it 
is  rather  a  mark  of  returning  reason  to  say, 
'*  I  am  angry."  In  the  same  way  any  emo- 
tion is  a  predication  concerning  some  object, 
and  the  chief  difference  between  this  and  an 
objective  intellectual  judgment  is  that  while 
tbe  latter  is  relative  to  human  nature  or  to 
mind  in  general,  the  former  is  relative  to 
the  particular  circumstances  and  disposi- 
tion of  a  particular  man  at  a  particular 
time.  What  is  here  said  of  emotions  in 
general,  is  true  in  particular  of  the  sense 


of  beauty  and  of  the  moral  sense.  Good 
and  bad  are  feelings  which  first  arise  as 
predicates,  and  therefore  are  either  pred- 
icates of  the  not-I,  or  are  determined  by 
previous  cognitions  (there  being  no  intui- 
tive power  of  distinguishing  subjective 
elements  of  consciousness). 

It  remains,  then,  only  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  a  particular 
power  of  introspection  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
counting for  the  sense  of  willing.  Now, 
volition,  as  distinguished  from  desire,  is 
nothing  but  tbe  power  of  concentrating 
the  attention,  of  abstracting.  Hence,  the 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  abstracting 
maybe  inferred  from  abstract  objects, just 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  seeing 
is  inferred  from  colored  objects. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  a  power  of  introspec- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  the  only  way  of 
investigating  a  psychological  question  is 
by  inference  from  external  facts. 

QuBSTiON  5.  Whether  we  can  think  with- 
out eigne. 

This  is  a  familiar  question,  but  there  is, 
to  this  day,  no  better  argument  in  the  af- 
firmative than  that  thought  must  precede 
every  sign.  This  assumes  the  impossibil- 
ity of  an  infinite  series.  But  Achilles,  as 
a  fact,  will  overtake  the  tortoise.  How 
this  happens,  is  a  question  not  necessary 
to  be  answered  at  present,  as  long  as  it 
certainly  does  happen. 

If  we  seek  the  light  of  external  facts, 
the  only  cases  of  thought  which  we  can 
find  are  of  thought  in  signs.  Plainly,  no 
other  thought  can  be  evidenced  by  external 
facts.  But  we  have  seen  that  only  by  ex- 
ternal facts  can  thought  be  known  at  all. 
The  only  thought,  then,  which  can  possibly 
be  cognized  is  thought  in  signs.  But 
thought  which  cannot  be  cognised  does  not 
exist.  All  thought,  therefore,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  signs. 

A  man  says  to  himself,  *'  Aristotle  is  a 
man  j  therefore^  he  is  fallible."  Has  he  not, 
then,  thought  what  he  has  not  said  to  him- 
self, that  all  men  are  fallible?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  he  has  done  so,  so  far  as  this 
is  said  in  his  therefore.  According  to 
this,  our  question  does  not  relate  to  fact. 
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but  is  a  mere  asking  for  distinotncss  of 
thought. 

From  the  proposition  that  every  thought 
is  a  sign,  it  follows  that  every  thought 
must  address  itself  to  some  other,  must 
determine  some  other,  since  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  a  sign.  This,  after  all,  is  but 
another  form  of  the  familiar  axiom,  that 
in  intuition,  i.  e.  in  the  immediate  present, 
there  is  no  thought,  or,  that  all  which  is 
reflected  upon  has  past.  Hinc  loquor 
inde  est.  That,  since  any  thought,  there 
must  have  been  a  thought,  has  its  analogue 
in  the  fact  that,  since  any  past  time,  there 
must  have  been  an  infinite  series  of  times. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  thought  cannot  hap- 
pen in  an  instant,  but  requires  a  time,  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  that  every 
thought  must  be  interpreted  in  another,  or 
that  all  thought  is  in  signs. 

Question  6.  Whether  a  tign  can  have 
any  meaning^  if  by  ite  definition  it  it  the 
eign  qf  something  absolutely  incognizable. 

It  would  seem  that  it  can,  and  that  uni- 
versal and  hypothetical  propositions  are 
instances  of  it.  Thus,  the  universal  prop- 
osition, '<  all  ruminants  are  cloven-hoofed," 
speaks  of  a  possible  infinity  of  animals, 
and  no  matter  how  many  ruminants  may 
have  been  examined,  the  possibility  must 
remain  that  there  are  others  which  have 
not  been  examined.  In  the  case  of  a  hy- 
pothetical proposition,  the  same  thing  is 
•till  more  manifest;  for  such  a  proposition 
speaks  not  merely  of  the  actual  state  of 
things,  but  of  every  possible  state  of 
things,  all  of  which  are  not  knowable,  in- 
asmuch as  only  one  can  so  much  as  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  our  conceptions 
are  obtained  by  abstractions  and  combina- 
tions of  cognitions  first  occurring  in  judg- 
ments of  experience.  Accordingly,  there 
can  be  no  conception  of  the  absolutely 
incognizable,  since  nothing  of  that  sort 
occurs  in  experience.  But  the  meaning  of 
a  term  is  the  conception  which  it  conveys. 
Hence,  a  term  can  have  no  such  meaning. 

If  it  bo  said  that  the  incognisable  it  a 

concept  compounded   of  the  concept  not 

B,nd  cognizable y  it  may  be  replied  that  not 

mere  syncategoreumatio  term  and  not 

cept  by  itself. 


If  I  think  <<  white,"  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  Berkeley  and  say  that  I  think  of  a  person 
seeing,  but  I  will  say  that  what  I  think  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  cognition,  and  so  of  any- 
thing else  which  can  be  experienced.  Con- 
sequently, the  highest  concept  which  can 
be  reached  by  abstractions  from  judgments 
of  experience — and  therefore,  the  highest 
concept  which  can  be  reached  at  all — is 
the  concept  of  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  cognition.  Not^  then,  or  what  is  other 
than,  if  a  concept,  is  a  concept  of  the 
cognizable.  Hence,  not-cognizable,  if  s 
concept,  is  a  concept  of  the  form  **  A,  not- 
A,"  and  is,  at  least,  self- contradictory. 
Thus,  ignorance  and  error  can  only  be  con- 
ceived as  correlative  to  a  real  knowledge  and 
truth,  which  latter  are  of  the  nature  of  cog- 
nitions. Over  against  any  cognition,  there 
is  an  unknown  but  knowable  reality ;  hot 
over  against  ail  possible  cognition,  there  is 
only  the  self-contradictory.  In  short,  cog^ 
nizability  (in  its  widest  sense)  and  being  are 
not  merely  metaphysically  the  same,  but 
are  synonymous  terms. 

To  the  argument  from  universal  and  hy- 
pothetical propositions,  the  reply  is,  that 
though  their  truth  cannot  be  cognized  with 
absolute  certainty,  it  may  be  probably 
known  by  induction. 

QuBsnoN  7.  Whether  there  is  any  cog* 
nUion  not  determined  by  a  previous  cogni' 
tion. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  or  has  been ; 
for  since  we  are  in  possession  of  cognitions, 
which  are  all  determined  by  previous  one?, 
and  these  by  cognitions  earlier  still,  there 
must  have  been  a  first  in  this  series  or 
else  our  state  of  cognition  at  any  time  U 
completely  determined,  according  to  lo/n* 
cal  laws,  by  our  state  at  any  previous  tiiD«. 
But  there  are  many  facts  against  the  last 
supposition,  and  therefore  in  favor  of  io- 
tuitive  cognitions. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  know  intuitively  that  a  given  cognition 
is  not  determined  by  a  previous  one,  tb« 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  known  is  by 
hypothetic  inference  from  observed  facts. 
But  to  adduce  the  cognition  by  which  t 
given  cognition  has  been  determined  is  to 
explain  the  determinations  of  that  cogoi- 
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iion.  And  it  is  the  onlj  way  of  explain- 
ing them.  For  something  entirely  oat  of 
oonsciousness  which  may  be  supposed  to 
determine  it,  can,  as  snoh,  only  be  known 
and  only  adduced  in  the  determinate  cog- 
nition in  question.  So,  that  to  suppose 
that  a  cognition  is  determined  solely  by 
something  absolutely  external,  is  to  sup- 
pose its  determinations  incapable  of  ex- 
planation. Mow,  this  is  a  hypothesis  which 
is  warranted  under  no  circumstances,  in- 
asmuch as  the  only  possible  justification 
for  a  hypothesis  is  that  it  explains  the 
facts,  and  to  say  that  they  are  explained 
and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose  them  in- 
explicable is  self-contradictory. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  red  is  not  determined  by  any  pre- 
vious cognition,  I  reply  that  that  character 
is  not  a  character  of  red  as  a  cognition  ; 
for  if  there  be  a  man  to  whom  red  things 
look  as  blue  ones  do  to  me  and  vice  versa, 
that  man's  eyes  teach  him  the  same  facts 
that  they  would  if  he  were  like  me. 

Moreover,  we  know  of  no  power  by 
which  an  intuition  could  be  known.  For, 
as  the  cognition  is  beginning,  and  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  change,  at  only  the  first 
instant  would  it  be  intuition.  And,  there- 
fore, the  apprehension  of  it  must  take 
place  in  no  time  and  be  an  event  occupying 
no  time.*  Besides,  all  the  cognitive 
faculties  we  know  of  are  relative,  and 
consequently  their  products  are  relations. 
But  the  cognition  of  a  relation  is  determ- 
ined by  previous  cognitions.  No  cog- 
nition not  determined  by  a  previous  cog- 
nition, then,  can  be  known.  It  does 
not  exist,  then,  first,  because  it  is  absolute- 
ly in  cognisable,  and  second,  because  a 
cognition  only  exists  so  far  as  it  is  known. 

The  reply  to  the  argument  that  there  must 
be  a  first  is  as  follows :  In  retracing  our 
way  from  conclusions  to  premises,  or  from 
determined  cognitions  to  those  which  de- 
termine them,  we  finally  reach,  in  all  cases, 
a  point  beyond  which  the  consciousness  ill 
the  determined  cognition  is  more  lively 
than  in  the  cognition  which  determines  it. 

«  This  argument,  however,  only  covers  a 
part  of  the  question.  It  does  not  go  to  show 
that  there  is  no  cognition  undetermined  ex- 
cept b^  another  like  it 
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We  have  a  less  lively  consciousness  in  the 
cognition  which  determines  our  cognition 
of  the  third  dimension  than  in  the  latter 
cognition  itself ;  a  less  lively  consciousness 
in  the  cognition  which  determines  our  cog- 
nition of  a  continuous  surface  (without  a 
blind  spot)  than  in  this  latter  cognition  it- 
self;  and  a  less  lively  consciousness  of  the 
impressions  which  determine  the  sensation 
of  tone  than  of  that  sensation  itself.  In- 
deed, when  wo  get  near  enough  to  the  ex- 
ternal this  is  the  universal  rule.  Now  let 
any  horizontal  line  represent  a  cognition, 
and  let  the  length  of  the  line  serve  to  meas- 
ure (so  to  speak)  the  liveliness  of  con- 
sciousness in  that  cognition.  A  point,  hav- 
ing no  length,  will,  on  tb^s  principle, 
represent  an  object  quite  out  of  conscious- 
ness. Let  one  horizontal  line  below  an- 
other represent  a  cognition  which  determ- 
ines the  cognition  represented  by  that 
other  and  which  has  the  same  object  as  the 
latter.  Let  the  finite  distance  between  two 
such  lines  represent  that  they  are  two  dif- 
ferent cognitions.  With  this  aid  to  think- 
ing, let  us  see  whether  ^^there  must  be  a 
first."  Suppose  an  inverted  triangle  V 
to  be  gradually  dipped  into  water.  At  any 
date  or  instant,  the  surface  of  the  water 
makes  a  horizontal  line  across  that  trian- 
gle. This  line  represents  a  cognition.  At 
a  subsequent  date,  there  is  a  sectional  line 
so  made,  higher  upon  the  triangle.  This 
represents  another  cognition  of  the  same 
object  determined  by  the  former,  and  hav- 
ing a  livelier  consciousness.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  represents  the  object  external 
to  the  mind  which  determines  both  these 
cognitions.  The  state  of  the  triangle  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  water,  represents  a  state 
of  cognition  which  contains  nothing  which 
determines  these  subsequent  cognitions. 
To  say,  then,  that  if  there  be  a  state  of 
cognition  by  which  all  subsequent  cogni- 
tions of  a  certain  object  are  not  determin- 
ed, there  must  subsequently  be  some  cog- 
nition of  that  object  not  determined  by 
previous  cognitions  of  the  same  object,  is 
to  say  that  when  that  triangle  is  dipped, 
into  the  water  there  must  be  a  sectional 
line  made  by  the  surface  of  the  water  low- 
er than  which  no  surface  line  had  been 
made  in  that  way.    But  draw  the  horiion- 
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tal  line  where  you  will,  as  many  horizon- 
tal lines  as  you  please  can  be  assigned  at 
finite  distances  below  it  and  below  one 
another.  For  any  such  section  is  at  some 
distance  above  the  apex,  otherwise  it  is  not 
a  line.  Let  this  distance  be  a.  Then  there 
have  been  similar  sections  at  the  distances 
\a,  \a,  ^a,  -/^a,  above  the  npex,  and  so  on 
as  far  as  you  please.  So  that  it  is  not  true 
that  there  must  be  a  first.  Explicate  the  log- 
ical difficulties  of  this  paradox  (they  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Achilles)  in 
whatever  way  you  may.  I  am  content  with 
the  result,  as  long  as  your  principles  are 
fully  applied  to  the  particular  case  of  cog- 
nitions determining  one   another.    Deny 


motion,  if  it  seems  proper  to  do  so  ;  only 
then  deny  the  process  of  determination  of 
one  cognition  by  another.  Say  that  in- 
stants and  lines  are  fictions ;  only  say,  also, 
that  states  of  cognition  and  judgments  are 
fictions.  The  point  here  insisted  on  is  not 
this  or  that  logical  solution  of  the  diffical- 
ty,  but  merely  that  cognition  arises  by  a 
proces$  of  beginning,  as  any  other  change 
comes  to  pass. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  I  shall  traoe  the 
consequences  of  these  principles^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  of  reality,  of  indi- 
viduality, and  of  the  validity  of  the  laws 
of  logic. 
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VI. 


DsAR  H. — ^In  following  our  theme  through 
the  sphere  of  manifestation,  we  arrived  at 
the  conclusion:  '^Although  man  cannot 
know  truth — has  no  Reason — he  does  pos* 
sess  a  stomach,  a  capacity  for  sensual  en- 
joyment and  an  Understanding  to  minister 
to  the  same — to  be  its  servant.'^  With 
this  conclusion,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
world  of  Reality, — for  we  have  attributed 
objective  validity  to  the  Understanding. 
It  also  determines  our  position  in  that 
world.  The  Understanding— Mephisto — 
is  our  guide  and  servant;  the  world  of 
Reality  a  mere  means  for  individual  ends — 
for  private  gratification.  Whatever  higher 
pretensions  this  world  might  make,  such 
pretensions  are  based  upon  the  presuppo- 
sition that  man  oan  know  Truth,  and  are 
therefore  without  foundation.  Hence, 
this  world  of  Reality— the  Family,  Society, 
and  the  State — have  no  right  and  no  au- 
thority as  against  the  individual  inclina- 
tions and  desires  of  man.  The  latter  are 
•apreme  and  find  their  limitation  not  in 
Reason  but  in  the  power  of  the  Under- 
standing to  supply  them  with  means  of 
gratification.  It  is  true  that  these  means  are 
derived  from  without,  and  hence,  that  the 
individaal  under  this  view  is  limited  and 


determined  from  without,  and  that  external 
determination    is   collision   and    confiict. 
Besides,   whatever    our    conviction    with 
reference  to  the  world  of  Reality  may  be, 
that  world,  once  for  all,  is  extant  with  the 
bold  claim  of  being  on  the  one  side  the 
pledge  and  on  the  other  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  rational  existence  of  the  race ; 
and  it  wields  moreover,  in  that  existence, 
the  power  of   the  race.    But  this  is  amr 
reflection,  dear  friend,  which  it  may  be 
well  enough  to  keep  in  view,  as  a  specie* 
of  logical  heat-lightning  along  the  faorison, 
but  which  has  no  significance  under  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Faust.    Under  it 
our    individual  desires   and   inclinations, 
however  capricious,  are  the  end^  and  what- 
ever presents  itself  has  value  and  validity 
in  so  far  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means 
for  this  end. 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  man  be- 
fore us,  who, 

^         "  For  idle  dalliance  too  old. 

Too  young  to  be  without  desire/* 

is  still  professor  in  a  German  University. 
His  life  falls  in  the  historic  period  when  t 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  is  not 
as  yet  diffused,  and  many  of  the  result! 
remain  arcana  for  individaal  profit.  *  Pot- 
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8688 ed  of  such,  and  whateyer  may  enrich 
the  Understanding  of  man — convinoed,  cir- 
camstanced,  and  ocoopied  as  he  is — what 
flhould  he  his  future  career?  Shall  he 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  same 
fruitless  endeavor  as  hitherto,  even  after 
he  is  convinced  of  its  futility  and  thus  de- 
prived of  the  poor  solace  of  hope?  Or 
shall  he  not  rather  'Mearn  some  sense" 
and  look  around  for  enjoyment  before  it  is 
entirely  too  late  ? 

*^  Away  with  this  striving  after  the  im- 
possible I  What  though  your  body  is  your 
own,  is  that  which  I  enjoy  less  mine  ?  If 
I  can  pay  for  six  brave  steeds,  are  they  not 
mine  with  all  their  power  ?  I  run  as  if  on 
four  and  twenty  legs,  and  am  held  to  be  of 
some  consequence !  Away,  therefore ;  leave 
off  your  cogitating — away  into  the  world  ! 
I  tell  you,  a  man  who  speculates  is  like  a 
brute  led  by  evil  genii  in  circles  round  and 
round  upon  a  withered  heath,  while  close 
at  hand  smile  beauteous  pastures  green. 
Just  look  at  this  place !  Call  you  this  liv- 
ing— to  plague  yourself  and  the  poor  boys 
to  death  with  ennui  ?  Leave  that  to  your 
good  neighbor,  the  worthy  Mr.  Book- worm. 
Why  should  you  worry  yourself  threshing 
such  straw  ?" 

This,  dear  friend,  is  "  common  sense/'  and 
hence  the  speech  of  Mephisto  upon  the  sit- 
uation, literally  translated  by  the  poet  no 
less  than  by  ourselves  from  the  poet.  Its 
extraordinary  good  sense  is  so  apparent 
that  it  cannot  be  without  immediate  effect, 
which  we  perceive  in  the  scene  where  the 
different  studies  are  reviewed  by  the  aid 
of  its  radiance  concentrated  intOj 


"  All  theory,  my  friend,  is  gray, 
But  greun  the  golden  tree  of  Life  I 


f> 


as  the  focnl  point.  With  this  final  adieu  to 
the  pasty  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  '*  New  career  "  I — 

<*What  about  the  immediate  start — 
conveyance,  etc.?"  Well,  I  suppose 
Faust  is  not  the  only  one  that  has 
travelled  on  the  quality  of  his  cloth! 
**To  fly  through  the  air  on  Mephisto's 
dioak  "  sounds  very  poetic,  but  to  pass  in 
•ooiety  upon  the  strength  of  appearance  is 
sach  an  every-day  occurrence,  that  it  is 
quite  prosaic* 


VII. 

In  our  last,  we  saw  our  hero  off,  that  is, 
we  saw  him  enter  upon  a  ^^  New  career," 
apparently  furnished  with  all  the  requisites 
for  his  journey.  Not  equipped  like  him, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  and  me  to  cast 
about  for  some  mode  of  progression,  lest 
we  be  left  behind.  Let  us,  thesefore,  pro- 
ceed in  our  own  way  to  examine  the  locale^ 
the  world  of  Reality  into  which  we  saw 
him  enter  with  our  own  eyes,  in  order 
that  we  may  duly  appreciate  the  situation, 
entertaining  no  doubt  in  the  meantime  but 
that  we  shall  meet  him  again  in  the  course 
of  our  ramblings. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  conviction 
of  Faust,  which  may  be  regarded  as  his  ve- 
hicle, we  have  before  us  the  world  of 
Reality,  characterized  in  our  analysis  [see 
letters  ii.  &  iii.,  p.  181,  of  vol.  i.,  of  this 
journal. — Eklitor,]  as  deriving  the  end  but 
not  the  means  of  its  existence  from  self- 
conscious  intelligence,  and,  as  compre- 
hending the  three  institutions,  the  Family, 
Society,  and  the  State.  The  disparity  be- 
tween the  end  and  the  means  indicated  in 
the  characterization  manifests  itself  in  the 
family  in  the  two  factors  or  moments : 

First,  the  natural  moment :  the  affections 
of  the  parties ; 

Second^  the  rational  moment :  the  social 
requirements  upon  which  the  family  is 
to  be  founded. 

The  first  is  called  natural,  bccau8e  it  is 
unconscious,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
based  upon  any  specific  reasons,  and  hence, 
Cupid  is  represented  as  blind  by  the  truth- 
ful ancients. 

The  second  is  called  rational,  because 
self-conscious  intelligence  assij^ns  the  rea- 
sons for  or  against  the  contemplated  union. 

The  fact  of  this  duality  renders  a  col- 
lision between  the  two  elements  possible, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  modern  society  which  favor  such 
collisions,  this  content  has  occupied  mod- 
ern art  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other. 

"  Ah,  me  1  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  coarse  of  true  love  never  did  run  smdoth: 

But  either  it  was  difRirent  in  blood, 

Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ; 
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Or  else  it  atood  upon  the  choice  of  friends ; 
Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  of  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it." — 

says  Shakespeare,  when  he  epitomizes  the 
content  of  what  is  now  called  light  litera- 
ture. 

This  collision,  however,  is  a  proper 
suhject  for  Art  only  when  hoth  elements 
have  validity  in  the  public  consciousness. 
Hence,  only  in  modern  times,  and  then 
only  in  certain  localities.* 

Again,  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  Art  only 
when  both  parties  attach  this  validity  to 
both  elements.  For  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
then  the  collision  admits  of  no  solution 
except  an  external  one,  i.  e.  through  a 
deus  ex  machina  as  to  the  party  denying 
this  validity,  and  this  is  in  violation  of  the 
great  principle  that  Art  is  the  Manifesta- 
tion of  self-conscious  intelligence  to  man.f 

Perhaps  the  extreme  modification  of 
this  collision  presents  itself  under  the  fol- 
lowing form  :  Society  promulgates  its  edict^ 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, that  man  shall  not  be  a  father  until 
he  can  protect^  maintain  and  educate  his 
offspring,  i.  e.  guarantee  to  it  a  rational 

*  I  apprehend  that  a  true  American,  bom 
in  the  free  West — free  in  the  sense  that  every 
man  is  master  over  his  physical  necessities, 
and  not  their  slave — finds  Art  of  this  kind  a 
foreign  affair.  Not  because  he  is  illiterate — 
the  usual  solution  assigned  for  his  want  of  ap- 
preciation— but  simply  because  the  content  is 
untrue  to  him.  What  is  a  social  inequality  to 
him  that  he  should  snivel  with  Arthur  or 
Harry  because  they  could  not  marry  the  girls 
they  loved  1  He  has  no  personal  experience 
in  common  with  Arthur  or  Harry.  If  his  pa- 
rents oppose  his  marriage  because  Sally  is  too 
poor,  he  takes  her  and  sings : 

**  Tor  Unele  Sam  Is  rich  enough  to  give  ne  ell  a  flmn/> 

and  therewith  ends  the  matter.  Again,  if  he 
is  poor  and  Sally  is  the  daughter  of  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  her  mother  in  consequence 
deadly  opposed  to  the  match,  he  quietly  works 
his  way  into  the  legislature  of  his  State,  de- 
feats the  old  man  for  the  Senate  and  asks  the 
old  lady  how  she  would  like  to  be  his  mother- 
in-law,  now.  For  he  is  a  free  American  citi- 
ten,  containing,  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  aU  the 
social  possibilities  between  the  gallows  and  the 

g residential  chair.  Social  requirements  can 
ave  no  validity  in  his  presence,  in  the  sense 
that  he  should  regard  them  as  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  ra- 
tional purpose. 

t  This  is  the  principle  of  free  art  as  recog- 
nized in  all  of  its  significance  by  Shakespeare. 
^  is  based  upon  the  final  assumption  of  abao- 


existenoe.  Bot  Nature  declares  that  he 
ahall  be  a  father  when  he  can  propagate 
his  species.  Now^  the  period  when  the  in- 
dividual may  comply  with  both  of  these 
behests  does  not  coincide  with  the  period 
when  he  can  comply  with  either ;  for  the 
command  of  Nature  may  be  fulfilled  on  his 
part  several  years  earlier  than  that  of  So- 
.oiety,  and  during  all  this  time  we  have  Na- 
ture urging  and  Society  dissuading  and 
prohibiting  the  individual  from  fulfilling 
the  peculiar  destiny  of  his  individuality — 
its  annihilation  in  the  generio  act.  Tliis 
eventuates  in  what  might  be  called  the 
'<  Negative  Family'' — a  generio  relation  of 
the  sexes  utterly  devoid  of  all  positive  or 
rational  elements. 

As  a  concomitant,  and  sharing  with  it 
a  common  origin,  is  that  peculiar  social 
phenomenon  which  we  witness  in'^Aucr- 
bach's  cellar,"  where  it  appears  we  have 
arrived  in  happy  time — to  find  our  hero 
joining  in  the  chorus, 

"  We  are  as  happy  as  cannibals, 
Nay,  as  five  hundred  hogs ;" 

or,  if  not  our  hero,  Mephisto  for  him  (for 
you  will  notice  that  Faust  says  only,  ''Good 
evening,  gentlemen,"  and  ''  I  should  like  to 
leave  now,"  during  this  whole  scene),  the 
very  leader  of  the  crowd  in  wit,  song,  and 
wine.  Nay,  as  to  the  latter,  he  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  them  a  little  touch  of  his 
chemical  science,  which  can  dispense  with 
the  old  grape-wine  process,  and  still  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  his  customers — a 
fact  of  some  importance,  one  would  sop- 
pose,  to  the  landlord.    And  thus  it  would 

lute  self-determination  for  the  individual. 
Macbeth  spurns  and  demands  loyalty  at  the 
same  tinie.  What  wonder,  then,  that  it  comes 
home  on  the  sword  of  Macduff? 

Hamlet  arms  Doubt;  and  Accident,  the 
proper  person  of  Doubt,  slays  Polonius  and 
thus  arms  Laertes  against  Hamlet,  who  returns 
Laertes  his  own  by  Accident, 

Romeo  loves,  he  knows  not  whom,  and  dies, 
he  knows  not  why ;  while  Juliet — 

**  Go  eak  his  neme  :— if  he  be  married, 
Mv  gnve  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed.** 

The  Moor  of  Venice  violates  the  generic 
conditions  of  race  through  physical  courage : 
"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed/* 
and  moral  cowardice  destroys  both  him  and 
Desdemona. 

Compare  with  these  the  works  of  Calderon 
and  the  contrast  will  render  apparent  what 
logic  has  but  indicated. 
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appear  that  our  hero  is  not  left  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  quality  of  his  cloth  for 
the  practical  wherewithal.  Bik  the  little 
'^  Feuer-luf t/'  which  one  woi&d  at  first 
have  been  inclined  to  interpret  Fame^  re- 
solves itself  into  <^  fire-water/'  or  rather 
the  art  to  make  this — to  work  the  miracle  of 
the  Wedding- feast  at  Galilee  on  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  science. 

VIII. 

There  is  one  thing,  dear  friend ,  in  the 
character  of  Faustj  to  which  I  have  not 
called  your  attention  heretofore,  and  that 
is,  the  age  of  the  man  and  the  practi- 
cal inconvenience  he  may  experience  there- 
from in  his  new  career. 

**  For  idle  dalliance  too  old, 
Too  young  to  be  without  desire/' 

he  would  find  it,  no  doubt,  convenient  to 
decrease  the  one  and  increase  the  other. 
For  in  this  new  career,  the  strength  and 
number  of  his  desires  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment, especially  when  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  ample  means  for  their  gratification. 
As  regards  external  appearance,  that  can 
be  readily  managed  by  a  judicious  use  of 
cosmetics,  the  tailor's  art  and  kindred  appli- 
ances. But  the  physical  desires,  the  sex- 
ual passions,  for  example,  require  youth  to 
yield  full  fruition.  Proper  culture,  how- 
ever, not  to  mention  aphrodisiacs,  will  do 
much,  even  in  this  direction.  The  modes 
for  this  are  two,  but  for  practical  purposes 
only  one ;  and  although  not  exactly  to  our 
taste  at  first,  still,  since  there  is  no  other 
alternative  presented,  we  must  to  the 
**  Witches'  Kitchen,"  named  the  "Negative 
Family,"  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  a  for- 
mer letter.  The  popular  name  for  this  is 
somewhat  different,  but  since  I  have  given 
the  genesis  of  the  thing  in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to,  I  may  be  permitted  to  omit  the 
more  definite  designation,  for 

'*  Who  dares  to  modest  ears  announce 
What  modest  hearts  will  not  renounce?" 

If,  however,  you  should  find  any  difficul- 
ty in  discovering  what  is  meant  bj  the 
Witches'  Kitchen,  and  where  lo  find  it,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  disregard  the  name 
and  pay  attention  to  what  transpires. 

First,  the  servants,  employed,  as  the  poet 


assures  us,  in  stirring  a  very  strange  dish. 
Beggar's  Broth — a  kind  of  broth,  perhaps, 
not  so  well  calculated  to  feed  as  to  make 
beggars.  Tou  will  also  perceive  the  strong 
propensity  to  gambling  which  possesses 
these  creatures.  Next,  observe  the  ecstacy 
of  Faust  over  the  image  of  a  woman  which 
he  sees  in  a  mirror — with  this  strange  pe- 
culiarity : 

^'Alas !  if  I  do  not  remain  upon  this  spot, 
if  I  dare  to  approach  nearer,  then  I  can 
only  see  her  as  in  a  mist !"  No  doubt  this 
beauty  will  not  bear  close  inspection  !  Still 
it  is  very  beautiful !  ''  Is  it  possible  ?  Is 
woman  so  beautiful?  Must  I  see  in  this 
moulded  form  the  very  comprehension  of 
all  that  is  in  heaven  ?  And  such  an  object 
is  found  upon  this  earth  ?" 

Of  course  it  is,  and  quite  attainable,  too, 
says  Mephisto.  But  above  all,  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  scene  between  Mephisto  and  the 
witch  herself,  not  omitting  the  mode  in 
which  he  identifies  himself  as  belonging  to 
the  nobility.  This  latter  is  based  upon  a 
satirical  saying  quite  current  in  Germany, 
but  which  will  not  bear  translation. 

By  paying  attention  to  these  things,  in- 
stead of  to  the  name  by  which  the  poet 
calls  the  place,  you  will  readily  detect  the 
original. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  scene  without  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  poet  treats  his  theme.  The  scene  just 
examined  may,  at  first  glance,  appear  to 
flow  less  freely  or  necessarily  from  the  con- 
tent, the  idea  of  the  work,  even  for  those 
who  can  recognise  the  negativity  of  the 
conclusions  of  Faust,  and  trace  that  nega- 
tivity through  the  various  forms  in  which  it 
presents  itself  in  society.  And  yet,  aside 
from  this  logical  necessity,  there  is  another, 
a  physicopsychological  necessity  for  this 
scene,  contained  in  the  theme,  thus : 


(( 


So,  then,  I  have  studied  Philosophy,' 
Jurisprudence  and  Medicine, 
And,  what  is  worse,  Theology, 
Tlioroughly,  but,  alas,  in  vain.'' 


Who  says  this — a  younj^  man  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five?  If  so,  what  significance 
can  there  be  attached  to  his  words  ?  What 
could  he  be  expected  to  know  of  such  sub- 
jects at  that  age  ?    But  mark : 
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*'  And  here  I  stand,  with  ttady  hoar, 
A  fool — and  know  what  1  knew  before." 

Ay,  more — 

"Am  called  Ma^ster,  nay,  LL.D., 
And  for  ten  years  am  busily 
Engaged  to  lead  through  fen  and  close 
My  trusting  pupils  by  the  nose/ 


» 


Ton  will  see,  my  friend,  what  an  essen- 
tial element  the  age  of  Faust  is,  to  give 
weight  to  his  conolusions.  Withoat  this, 
the  whole  woald  sink  into  utter  absurdity. 
But  now  comes  the  question :  how  is  this 
LL.D.,  hoary  with  study,  professor  in  the 
university  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  enter 
into  a  conflict  with  the* family,  so  necessa- 
rily contained  in  his  conviction  ?  The  les- 
sons taught  and  appliances  furnished  in  the 
Witches'  Kitchen  are  the  poet's  answer  to 
this  question.  Of  these,  advantage  has 
been  taken,  and  such  benefits  reaped,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  scene  we  are  assured, 
upon  the  very  best  authority,  that  he  is 
now  in  a  condition  to  '^see  a  Helen  in  every 
woman."  The  means  used,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know,  werg.  produced  under  the  special 
directions  of  the  devil,  although  the  devil 
himself  could  not  make  them^  and  were 
therefore  quite  natural. 

IX. 

We  are  now  prepared,  my  friend,  to  wit- 
ness the  results  of  the  elements  and  powers 
80  carefully  elaborated  by  the  poet.    In  or- 
der to  do  80,  however,  with  satisfaction,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  recall,  in  their  simples^ 
logical  forms,  the  agents  involved.    On  the 
one  side,  therefore,  we  have  the  family  re- 
lation, with  its  natural  and  rational  mo- 
ments, and,  on  the  other,  the  conviction 
that  this  relation  has  no  validity  as  against 
the  individual  desires  and  conclusions  of 
man.    Imbued  with  and  swayed  by  the  lat- 
ter, we  have  Faust,  a  man  prepared  <^to  see 
a  Helen  in  every  woman ;"  as  the  simple 
bearer  of  the  former  in  its  potential  perfec- 
tion, a  young  woman — '^  not  so  poor  but 
that  she  enjoys  the  respect  of  her  neigh- 
bors, nor  yet  so  rich  that  she  may  defy  their 
opin ion."  For  under  these  social  cond  itions, 
^ywhere,  that  which  the  Germans  call 
*,."  and  the  ancients  called  '^£//iura," 
lat  we,  with  our  usual  obliquity  of 
lion,  call  *'  public  morals,"  must  be 
.    This  young  woman,  clad  in  purity 


and  faith,  is  met  at  the  temple  of  the  liv- 
ing God — nt  once  the  primary  source  and 
the  still  existing  refuge  of  the  sacredoess 
of  the  family-relation.  The  severely  real- 
istic character  of  Gretchen,  therefore,  is 
determined  by  the  theme;  and  the  scene 
where  she  relates  her  daily  occupation  of 
cooking,  washing,  sweeping,  &c.,  besides 
the  exquisite  motive  which  the  poet  em- 
ploys to  transfigure  its  prosaic  common- 
place, ought  not  to  be  wanting.  While 
this  gives  the  potential,  the  real  side  of  the 
family-relation  must  be  presented.  This  is 
supplied  by  the  family  of  which  Gretchen 
is  a  member.  If  we  desire  to  determine 
further  the  elements  of  the  latter,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  reflect  upon  the  peculiar 
mediation  involved  in  the  relation.*    From 

*  The  individual  is  bom.  His  existence  de- 
pends upon  the  constant  victory  of  hU  individ- 
uality over  every  oppoitng  individuality,  par- 
ticularity, or  pn  cess.  To  this  he  owes  his 
existence,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  his 
birth.  And  yet  the  existence  of  that  inHividual 
is  dependent  in  its  origin  upon  the  canceliing 
of  individuality  in  the  generic  act.  The  at- 
flrroative  solution  of  this  contradiction  rest« 
with  the  Family. 

Let  us  watch  the  process  for  a  moment. 
Take  a  young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty  five — 
one  who  pa3'B  his  way,  i.  e.  makes  himself 
valid  in  the  material,  social,  and  political  rela- 
tions of  life.  He  depends  upon  himself,  has  no 
wife  or  child,  pays  what  he  owes,  and  earns 
what  he  eats.  His  success  depends  upon  *'  look- 
ing out  for  number  one" — his  own  individual- 
ity is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  exertion. 
But  see,  he  has  looked  into  that  woman's  eyes, 
and  now,  lol  with  a  peculiar  gratification*  be 
pays  for  her  subsistence  also !  She  was  noth- 
intc  to  him — he  owed  her  nothing — and  yet  the 
delight  of  his  life  seems  to  be  to  labor  early 
and  late  to  provide  for  her.  Her  garb  is  his 
delight,  her  food  his  eigoyraent;  for  he  is  no 
longer  a  mere  man,  but  a  husband  ;  no  longer 
a  mere  individual,  but  a  rational  somewhat, 
whose  individuality  reaches  beyond  him- 
self, and  finds  itself  in  another.  Nor  does 
it  stop  here ;  the  two  become  three,  five.  ten. 
And  this  individuality,  which  was  centered  in 
and  upon  itself,  had  itself  for  its  sole  end  and 
aim,  has  lost  itself,  and  stands  the  husband  of 
a  wife  and  the  father  of  a  family.  It  eigoys 
itself  no  longer,  save  through  this  assemblaj^e 
of  individualities;  it  exists  for  them.  Again, 
if  we  look  upon  this  assemblage,  we  find  a  kin- 
drel  procens :  the  individuality  of  each  mem- 
ber is  modified  by  the  relation  which  ii  sustains 
to  all  the  rest.  The  brother  is  the  iDVer  of  the 
sister,  her  champion  and  protector,  if  the  father 
fail.  This  prepares  them  for  the  kindly  gUnce 
of  utrangers,  &c.,  and  the  process  begins  anew. 
Thus  an  affirmative  solution  is  wrought  oat 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  contradictioo 
has  an  affirmative  result — ^tlie  perpetuation  of 
the  Family  and,  through  it,  of  the  Race. 
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this  it  would  appear  that  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  that  mediation  are  presented  in 
the  mother,  the  son,  and  the  daughter^ 
uniting  at  once  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  potentiality  with  the  reality  of  fact.  For 
the  son  is  brother  and  father,  the  daughter 
is  sister  and  mother,  and  the  mother  be- 
comes grandmother. 

From  these  elements,  thus  determined  as 
to  number,  character,  and  social  position, 
the  scenes  flow  with  logical  necessity  to  the 
final  solution — the  destruction  of  the  Fam- 
ily. 

These  evolutions  are  so  simple,  and  their 
logical  import  is  so  generally  understood, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
in  detail.  The  only  point  which  might, 
perhaps,  require  attention  is  the  artistic 
side — the  true  nature  of  the  collision  pre- 
sented and  the  mode  of  its  solution.  That 
the  family  relation  is  impossible  under  the 
conyiction  of  Faust,  or  that  an  existing 
family  should  be  destroyed  (the  mother 
poisoned,  the  child  drowned,  the  brother 
slain  and  the  sister  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God  as  the  self-acknowledged 
author,  cause,  or  whatever  name  you  may 
give  to  the  connection  which  she  had  with 
these  effects),  by  a  man's  giving  practical 
effect  to  the  convictions  of  Faust,  is  ac- 
knowledged and  realized  by  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  age,  as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  effect  which  the  part  of  the 
work  under  consideration  has  produced. 
But  the  nature  of  the  collision  presented, 
and  the  artistic  character  of  the  solution, 
have  given  rise  to  some  doubt.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  well,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
letter,  to  recall  to  your  mind  some  of  the 
facts  and  principles  formerly  alluded  to, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  well  calculated 
to  remove  whatever  difficulty  may  have 
arisen  on  this  point. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  called  your 
attention,  in  a  former  letter,  to  the  col- 
lisions inherent  in  the  family  relation  and 
also  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
might  be  used  for  artistic  purposes,  namely, 
that  both  parties  should  give  full  validity  to 
both  elements  of  the  collision.  Now,  if  from 
great  familiarity  with  the  themes  derived 
from  this  source  we  regard  the  part  of  the 
work   nnder  consideration    as   presenting 


one  of  these  collisions,  then  we  meet  with 
difficulty  as  regards  the  solution  or  rather 
want  of  solution.     For  the  destruction  of 
the  family  and  the  preservation  of  the  de- 
stroyer will  hardly  pass  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  either  logical  or  artistic.    To  re- 
gard   the   poem,   however,   in   this  light, 
would  be  our  own  act  and  the  copsequent 
difficulty  one  of  our  own    creation.    For 
this  would  be  an  attempt  to  make  rather 
than  to  read  the  poem.      And  whatever 
merit  or  demerit  might  attend  the  under- 
taking, it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  attribute 
either  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  author 
of  Faust.    For,  in  this  poem  we  have  for 
our  theme  '^  The  self-conscious  intelligence 
in  conflict  with  itself — with  its  entire  con- 
tent.''     Not  the  content  with  itself,  but 
the  self-conscious  intelligence  on  the  one 
side  and  its  content  on  the  other.   Included 
within  this  content  we  have  the  institution 
of  the  family.    Hence,  the  collision  pre- 
sented is  one  not  inherent  in  this  institu- 
tion, (for  that  involves  as  its  presupposition 
the  valid  existence  thereof,)  but  between 
the  family  and  its  negation.     It  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  independent  but  a  subordinate 
collision.      The  Family  is  a  part  of  the 
content  of  self-conscious  intelligence  [see 
Analysis,  in  letter  ii.,  p.  181,  vol.  i..  Jour. 
Spec.  Phil. — Ed.]  and  as  such  a  part,  it  is 
drawn  into    the  conflict  posited   between 
that  intelligence  and   its   content  in   the 
propoiition  :  '^  Man  cannot  know  Truth." 
But  since  it  is  only  a  part  of  this  content, 
the  conflict  is  not  exhausted  by  "the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Family,  any  more  than  it  was 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  subjective  col- 
lision which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  rational  avocation  of  Faust  and  deliv- 
ered him  over  to  the  guidance  of  the  Un- 
derstanding and   its   finite  aims — sensual 
indulgence.     Hence,  no  sulution  is  pre- 
sented or  as  yet  possible,  and  those  who 
regard  the  destruction  of  the  Family  as 
the  solution  of  the  collision  presented,  and 
thus  substitute  one  of  the  moments  [fac- 
tors] for  the  totality,  ought  not  to  wonder 
if  they  find  in  the  end,  that  after  all   the 
poem  has  no  further  unity  than  what  it  de- 
rives from  the  art  of  the  bookbinder,  and 
that  its  solution  is  very  inartistic  and  im- 
moral.   Nothing  is  more  natural  than  such 
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a  conclusion.*  As  the  resalt  of  the  (subject- 
ive collision  we  had  the  conclusion :  that 
if  man  cannot  know  truth  he  can  enjoy 
sensual  pleasure.  Talcing  this  for  the 
principle  of  our  action^  we  entered  the 
world  of  reality,  and  lo !  it  crumbles  under 

*  The  only  point  to  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  by  you  and  me  is  this :  that  in  all 
critical  labors — this  humble  attempt  not  ex- 
cepted— there  may  be  observed  to  exist  some 
slight  analogy  to  the  works  of  the  taxidermist. 
Not  merely  because  the  operation  in  either  case 
fills  the  external  form  of  the  gtved  subject 
with  such  substance  as  he  may  have  at  hand, 
stubble,  chaff,  or  bran,  but  especially  because 
the  object  and  purpose  of  their  respective  la- 
bors is  nearly  the  same,  namely,  to  assist  the 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  in  Art  or  Na- 
ture. And  that  as  the  one  would  not  be  per- 
Xnitted  to  present  you  with  a  specimen  of  a 
bird  of  Paradise  with  neck,  wings,  and  tail 


our  feet.  We  clasp  the  beaatifal,  pare, 
and  confiding  girl,  but  as  all  rational  end 
is  ignored,  our  embrace  is  death.  Not 
life,  not  perpetuity  of  the  race,  but  death — 
blank  nothingness ;  the  conclosion  reads  : 
**  If  man  cannot  know  truth,  then  he  can- 
not exist  ?  " 

removed,  simply,  perhaps,  because  he  found 
it  inconvenient  to  fill  them  with  his  stubble,  so 
you  should  refuse  to  accept  as  a  fair  specimen 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  other  if  the  sub- 
ject treated  bears  traces  of  mutilation.  Bat 
above  all,  as  any  serious  attempt  to  make  you 
believe  that  the  headless  and  wingless  speci- 
men was  complete  as  Nature  produced  it, 
would  only  excite  your  derision,  still  more 
should  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  the  critic, 
though  ever  so  pers'stent,  fail  to  roar  your 
appreciation  of  a  great  work  of  art,  but  simply 
serve  as  "  ear  marks  "  by  which  you  di«c<ra 
his  own  quality. 


GOETHE'S  SOCIAL  ROMANCES. 

[Tnuttlatod  from  tb»  Gennsa  of  Carl  Eooonknati,  bj  Tom  Datimos.] 


The  character  of  Wilholm  Meister  formed 
in  Goethe's  mind  the  reaction  to  Faust. 
Faust  is  the  revolutionary  spirit,  breaking 
absolutely  with  the  actual  world,  and  with- 
drawing ever  more  and  more  into  himself, 
in  order  to  subject  the  world  to  himself 
from  the  rally ing-point  of  his  idea.  From 
the  beginning,  he  carries  within  hira,  in 
the  infinitude  of  his  spirit,  the  tragi 9  cer- 
tainty that  no  salvation  can  come  to  him 
from  without;  that  he  can  find  nothing  out- 
side of  himself,  capable  of  affording  him 
any  absolute  satisfaction.  With  such  per- 
sistence does  he  ever  pass  from  conception 
to  reality,  that  he  will  not  even  accept  the 
ground  and  basis  for  his  activity  as  al- 
ready existing  for  him,  but  is  resolved  on 
creating  them  for  himself.  He  will  wrest 
the  land  from  the  sea,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  entirely  the  product  of  spirit,  and  upon 
this  soil  defiantly  extorted  from  Nature  by 
the  power  of  will,  he  desires  to  stand  with 
a  free  people. 

Altogether  different  is  Wilhelm  Meister. 
His  is  a  pliant  nature,  susceptible,  and 
therefore  also  covetous  of  culture  in  all  di- 
rections. Everything  charms  him,  and 
everything  satisfies  him  for  the  moment, 
^e  has  no  dear  idea  of  himself  at  all,  as 


Faust  has,  and,  therefore,  does  not  act,  bat 
tries  to  assimilate  every  element  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact.  This  infusion  of  new 
circumstances,  new  accomplishments,  new 
insights,  this  self-culture  is  his  action. 
Every  new  love,  whose  passion  seises  him, 
seems  to  him  the  most  real  of  all.  Everr 
new  circle  of  men  into  which  be  enters, 
appears  to  him  the  society  best  adapted 
for  him.  Thus  he  passes  from  error  to  the 
detection  of  it,  and  thence,  enriched  by 
his  new  experience,  to  fresh  error.  By 
giving  himself  np,  however,  to  everything 
external,  he  gains  by  appropriating  it, 
more  and  more  of  harmony  and  power. 

In  Werther,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  so- 
cial Faust  of  the  romance  style,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  figure  of  Wilhelm. 
Werther,  with  his  enthusiastic  love  of  Na- 
ture, and  of  purity  and  strength  of  feel- 
ing, was  crushed  to  death  by  the  contradic- 
tion in  which  his  heart  stood  to  a  cold, 
culture-fevered,  unnatural  societVy  and  the 
contradiction  between  his  passion  and  the 
sacreiness  of  the  law.  He  had  not  reached 
the  elasticity  and  pliabililTy  of  Wilhelm ; 
neither  had  he  the  Titanic  foroe  of  Faost^ 
which,  in  its  lyric  fire,  consoioasly  saw 
worlds  after  worlds  sink  into  asbee,  and 
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jet  maintained  itself.  '  His  aot  was  bat  the 
passive  one  of  destruotion. 
We  have  designated  the  three  romanoes — 

WUhelm  Meuter's  Appreniiceshipy  The 
Elective  Affinitiesy  and  Wilh^m  MeUter'e 
Journeymanship^-tM  social  romanoes,  and 
we  must  justify  ourselves  in  the  use  of  this 
term.  We  designate  them  so  on  account 
of  their  tendency.  The  ordinary  novel- 
reader  occupies  himself  with  the  historical 
matter.  The  contrasts  of  the  characters, 
the  interweaving  of  the  adventures,  monop- 
olise his  attention.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  thousands  read  who  form  the 
public  of  the  circulating  libraries,  and  it  is 
very  characteristic  that  we  Germans  have 
invented  the  extraordinary  pleonasm,  which 
we  find  in  no  other  language  whatever,  of 
calling  the  romance  plainly  a  reading-book 
(Lesebuch).  When  any  one  asks  us  to  lend 
him  something  to  read,  he  means  of  course 
only  a  reading  book,  that  is.  a  romance. 
A  higher  class  of  readers  gets  beyond  the 
material  occupation  of  the  imagination 
with  the  external  multiplicity  of  occur- 
rences, and  throws  itself  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  form.  They  admire  in 
Goethe's  romances  the  simplicity  of  the 
representations,  the  art  displayed  in  the 
grouping,  the  clearness  of  the  outlines,  the 
perspicuity  and  pleasantness  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  creation  of  a  new  prose.  But 
one  step  further  must  be  taken.  Readers 
must  penetrate  down  to  a  conception  of 
the  subject,  and  try  to  grasp  the  idea, 
which,  working  from  within,  governs  the 
characters  and  fortunes  in  these  romances. 
This  idea  we  call  social.  This  foreign 
word,  which  has  become  naturalized  among 
us,  comprehends  the  meaning  of  two  Ger- 
man words,  Geeelligkeit  (sociality)  and 
GeMelhchaftlichkeit  (sociability).  The  so- 
cial is  the  tendency  of  man  t-o  hold  com- 
munion with  his  fellows ;  the  sociable  is 
the  mode  and  method  of  the  social  connec- 
tion. At  the  present  day,  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  is  done  by  the  use  of  the  word 
social*  A  large  number  of  half-educated 
writers  and  unfledged  talkers  think  they 
have  said  something  full  of  import  and  in- 
telligence, when  they  succeed  in  introduc- 
ing this  word  social.  It  is  just  now  the 
fashionable  term  in  newspaper-offices  and 
drawing-rooms. 


On  closer  inspection,  the  social  el- 
ement is  nothing  more  than  what  used 
formerly  to  be  called  civil  society,  hav- 
ing the  family  for  its  subordinate  con- 
dition, and  the  state  proper  for  its  superior 
one,  and  making  its  main  element  consist 
in  the  production  of  divers  forms  of  econ- 
omy, of  class  differences,  of  scholastic 
and  educational  institutions,  and  of  police. 
The  police  has  no  doubt  fallen  into  great 
disrepute  among  our  journalists,  because 
as  censorship  it  often  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  free  activity  of  the  spirit ;  not- 
withstanding, if  we  look  at  its  intrinsic 
value,  the  police,  as  the  systematising  of 
all  those  institutions  which  have  in  view 
the  well-being  of  society,  is  by  no  means 
so  despicable.  Its  disagreeable  traits  ap- 
pear only,  when  it  comes  as  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  to  prevent  civil  society  from  pass- 
ing over  into  the  higher  form  of  a  rational 
state,  which  acknowledges  freedom  itself 
as  its  essential  condition.  Goethe's  social 
world  takes  no  account  whatever  of  church 
or  state;  it  forswears  the  lawyers  even, 
and  retains  only  the  police,  with  which  it 
cannot  dispense.  He  shows  the  same  con- 
sistency that  we  find  in  our  social  theories 
of  that  day,  which  also  develop,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  system  of  wants  and  of  economy, 
on  the  other,  a  system  of  police  regula- 
tions, but  no  system  of  laws  as  its  medi- 
um. In  1838,  when  in  an  essay  upon  Lnd- 
wig  Tieck  and  the  Romantic  School,  I  ex- 
pressed myself  for  the  first  time  with  con- 
siderable freedom  upon  the  importance  of 
the  Journeymanship  for  the  question  of  so- 
cialism, this  was  explained  by  Laube  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  German  Literature  as 
philosophical  white-washing  and  extrava- 
gant admiration  of  the  poet.  Laube  con- 
sidered the  Journeymanship  an  icy  product 
of  senile  weakness,  lacking  that  pathologi- 
cal interest  and  that  passion  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  very  constitution  of  a  ro- 
mance. Goethe,  he  thought,  had  simply 
packed  together  in  it  a  number  of  short 
stories,  pretty  sentences,  and  wise  remarks. 
I  do  not  think  that  at  present  any  one 
pronounces  such  perversions  of  judgment 
upon  it ;  and  when  one  has  before  him  such 
aper^us  as  that  of  Karl  Grun,  when  one 
hears  that  George  Sand  and  Bettina  are 
preparing  to  write  precisely  on  the  social 
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element  of  this  romance,  he  sorely  cannot 
doubt  that  the  appreciation  of  the*ideal 
content  holds  its  way  aninterruptedly  in 
spite  of  all  Aesthetic  prejadices. 

The  practical  problem  of  Goethe's  ro- 
mances we  can  state  in  general  terms  only 
thus  far,  that  they  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
Emancipation  of  Individuality.  This  they 
do  in  three  different  ways.  First,  with  re- 
lation to  the  natural  capabilities  in  which 
our  Vocation  has  its  source ;  second,  with 
relation  to  love,  which  results  in  Marriage; 
third,  with  relation  to  Property,  upon  which 
depend  our  position  in  the  world,  our 
means  of  culture,  our  objective  interaction 
with  others,  our  substantial  means  of  in* 
grooving  with  the  general  machinery  of  the 
world. 

This  educational  problem  is  one  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  proposed  ex- 
cept through  the  principle  which  governs 
the  modern  world — the  principle  of  free 
subjectivity  which  began  in  the  German 
Reformation  to  metamorphose  the  church, 
and  in  the  French  Revolution  to  metamor- 
phose the  state.  The  French  have  the 
reformation  of  their  religious  conscious- 
ness still  in  the  future ;  that  of  ours  is,  in 
all  essential  points,  behind  us.  In  the  ex- 
ternal outlines  of  political  formalism  the 
French  are  farther  advanced.  But  since 
the  religious  element  is  the  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive,  the  course  of  history 
with  us  must  be  very  different  from  what 
it  is  in  France.  Mothing,  in  fact,  is  farther 
from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that  we 
Germans,  in  order  to  be  able  to  progress 
politically,  must  necessarily  repeat  all  the 
phases  of  the  French  Revolution  from  1789 
downwards.  Many  of  us  have  become  so 
engrossed  with  the  writings  of  Thiers  and 
Mignet,  that  we  are  unable  to  get  beyond 
those  conceptions  which  in  them  have  be- 
come rooted.  It  will  become  apparent, 
however,  that  we  Germans  will  finally  pro- 
duce not  merely  a  new  edition  of  the 
French  forms,  but  also  another  form  of 
constitution  from  other  materials.  The 
principle  of  subjective  freedom  is  to  be 
taken  not  merely  in  its  formal  infinitude, 
as  so  many  do  at  present ;  rather  is  it  ne- 
cessary that    in  order  to  verify  itself,  it 

^uld  realise  itself  objectively.  It  waa 
concrete  realisation  to  which  Goethe 


particularly  directed  his  attention,  and 
which  formed  in  him  what  may  be  called 
his  political  stand-point..  Ordinary  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  politics  were  an  object 
of  indifference,  perhaps  of  hatred  to  him, 
whereas  he  cultivated  social  politics  with 
enthusiasm.  He  conceived  the  distinction 
of  classes,  in  the  sense  understood  by  our 
century,  as  meaning  the  distinction  of  the 
different  functions  which  arise  from  the  di- 
vision of  labor,  and  as  no  longer  implying 
exclusive  privileges  of  caste. 

The  principle  of  free  subjectivity  has 
completely  transformed  family  life  with  us. 
Internally,  family  life  has  received  a  higher 
internality.    The  dependence  of  the  chil- 
dren upon  their  parents,  of  the  wife  upon 
the  husband,  as  her  lord,  has  remained  only 
in  form  ;  it  has  vanished  in  reality.     The 
confidential   Thau  of  all  the  members  of 
the  family  has  become  generally  prevalent. 
Externally,  however,  the  family  has  sur- 
rendered its  exolusiveness.     It  is  drawn 
into  the  development  of  art,  of  the  church, 
of  the  state,  and  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
more  and  more  to  sympathy  with  public 
sociality,  a  circumstance  which,  to  family 
life,  has  momentarily  been  fraught  with 
even  much  detriment,  the  clamorous  con* 
fusion  whereof  we  must  look  upon  merely 
as  a  phase  of  transition.    The  free  choice 
of  calling  and  culture  has  done  away  with 
the  oppressiveness  of  guilds.    The  compe- 
tition of  individuals,  however,  has  given 
rise  to  another  evil,  the  dependence  of 
workmen  who  have  no  means  upon   the 
great  capitalists  as  contractors.     The  sub- 
jective principle  aims,  with  good  reason,  at 
having  all    merely  mechanical  work  per- 
formed by  machinery.    Machines  are  con- 
tinually allowing  more  and  more  spirit  to 
become  free.     Even  women  can  now,  by 
their  aid,  secure  themselves  a  position  of 
material  independence,  a  thing  which  for- 
merly was  impossible.    Machines,  in   the 
modern  world,  are  what  slaves  were  in  the 
ancient.      It   is  only  relatively  and   mo- 
mentarily that  they  can  become  a  curse; 
intrinsically  they  are  a  blessing.     Agricul- 
ture can  never  make  a  man  one- sided  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  manufactur- 
ing system  is  capable  of  blunting  to  cal- 
lousness the  individual  workman ;  in  like 
manner,  it  can  never  deprive  the  masses  ot 
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their  entire  means  of  subsistence  so  sod- 
den ly  as  the  competition  of  manufacturers 
renders  such  vicissitudes  possible.  These 
experiences  impel  us  to  what,  using  an  ex- 
pression which  has  become  technical,  we 
call  Organixation  of  Labor.  This  will 
justify  the  reasonableness  of  machines,  and 
continually  allow  more  and  more  spirit 
to  lire  to  spirit.  It  is  precisely  by  the 
universal  application  of  machinery  that  it 
will  annihilate  the  proletariat,  notwith- 
standing that  at  present  it  often  arises 
from  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
new  machines.  Goethe  has  given  attention 
to  all  these  relations,  and  I  am  persuaded, 
now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  distress  in  Berlin,  and  among  the 
Silesian  weavers,  that  his  picture  of  Susan- 
na's weaving-establishment  in  the  moun- 
tains will  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as 
altogether  that  monstrosity  transgressing 
the  limits  of  all  poetry,  which  it  was  for- 
merly held  to  be. 

Modern  life,  moreover,  has  become  a 
wandering  life,  and  this  circumstance  has 
resulted  in  giving  much  greater  determ- 
inateness  to  our  view  of  the  world,  and  in 
bringing  about  a  more  peaceful  attitude  of 
nations  toward  each  other.  The  distant 
and  dim  produces,  by  its  very  indeterm- 
inateness,  prejudices.  Formerly,  travelling 
was  the  privilege  of  individuals.  Since 
the  introduction  of  railways  iund  steam- 
ships, this  privilege  of  landed  nobility, 
wealthy  merchants  and  artists,  well-to-do 
students,  and  of  artisans  who  make  their 
work  a  golden  path,  has  vanished.  Every- 
body travels  now.  Whole  families  become 
families  of  tourists.  Contemplation  gluts 
itself  with  pure  realities,  and  the  fabulous 
imagination  of  distance  vanishes  more  and 
more  in  presence  of  definite  distinctness. 

The  frequently  childish  wonder  with  which 
former  generations  drew  their  conceptions 
of  many  things  from  hearsay,  from  books 
and  from  pictures,  is  dying  out.  In  par- 
ticular, however,  nations  must  find  it  daily 
more  inconceivable  why  they  should  go  to 
war  with  each  other,  inasmuch  as  by  mere 
personal  contact  every  people  will  come  to 
form  a  juster  judgment  of  the  peculiar 
condition  of  its  neighbors,  and  be  able  to 
find  more  points  of  contact  for  a  peaceful 


settlement  of  difficulties  that  may  occur. 
No  doubt,  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  this  view, 
for  it  still  looks  as  if  our  whole  peace  were 
only  a  provisional  interval  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  war.  Characteristically  enough, 
too,  we  call  our  peace  an  armed  peace,  and 
at  this  moment  we  are  still  building  for- 
tresses in  the  East  against  Russia,  and  in 
the  West  against  Fnince.  Yet,  it  may  be 
possible  that  these  master-pieces  of  archi- 
tecture, like  the  monasteries  which  Bava- 
ria restored,  shall  remain  only  as  monu- 
ments of  the  views  entertained  by  an  ear- 
lier, and,  in  this  respect,  still  barbarous 
period,  as  the  ruins  of  the  knightly  castles 
upon  our  mountains,  or  as  the  pyramids  of 
the  Egyptian  Pharaohs.  So  powerful  is 
the  tendency  of  our  time  towards  uniting 
all  nations  in  a  common  bond  of  true  hu- 
manity, that  we  are  bold  enough  to  stop 
the  conflict  of  continents  even.  In  ten 
years,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  will  have  ceased 
to  be.  Then,  ships  from  Europe  to  the 
East  Indies  will  no  longer  have  to  sail 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  will  take 
the  route  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  too,  will  fall. 
North  and  South  America  will  become 
islands  altogether.  Ships  will  sail  direct 
from  Europe  to  China,  and  from  China  to 
Europe. 

But  the  most  difficult  question  of  all  is 
that  of  property.  In  the  Apprenticeship 
and  in  the  Joumeyman$hip,  Goethe  re- 
peatedly lays  stress  on  the  fact,  that  all 
Europe  is  already  taken  possession  of.  He 
has,  as  we  were  formerly  convinced,  in  his 
revolutionary  pieces,  always  directed  his 
chief  attention  to  this  problem,  and  the 
Story  of  the  Necklace,  in  which  he  saw  the 
first  symptom  of  the  most  violent  turning 
upside  down  of  all  relations,  excited  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  his  friends  almost 
thought  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  The 
Germanic  Conquerors  divided  among  them 
the  lands  which  they  had  won  sword  in 
hand.  Landed  property  was  the  condition 
of  all  power.  Gradually,  however,  in  op- 
position to  it,  floating  property  has  been 
rising  in  estimation,  and  now  fights  for  re- 
cogintion  with  it,  in  the  form  of  money, 
as  the  universal  means  of  obtaining  prop- 
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erfey.  Among  as  PmBsians,  the  qaalifioa- 
tion  for  taking  any  share  in  the  political 
oonoerns  of  our  ooantrj  still  depends  es- 
sentially upon  landed  property.  In  France 
money  has  already  become  a  condition. 
There,  in  order  to  confer  the  right  of  elect* 
ing  or  of  being  elected,  a  certain  fixed 
income  is  necessary.  The  person  who  has 
no  property  is  excluded  from  all  direct 
share  in  political  activity.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  he  may  still  take  a  conscious  interest 
in  it,  and  may  possess  patriotism,  intellect, 
culture,  insight,  it  is  very  natural  that  in 
France  the  mind  should  already  be  rising 
above  money,  and  seeking  to  advance  a  claim 
to  active  politics  under  the  title  of  capacity. 
In  his  social  romances,  Goethe  has  given 
the  most  varied  directions  to  the  move- 
ments of  property,  according  validity  to 
property  simply  as  a  means  toward  the 
development  of  individuality,  but  bestow- 
ing upon  it,  in  this  significance,  emphatic 
prominence.  And  by  this  circumstance, 
among  others,  it  can  be  shown,  that  when 
he  sketched  the  Apprenticeship j  he  already 
had  the  composition  of  the  Jovmeyman' 
thip  in  his  mind.  That  secret  society  of 
shrewd  men  in  the  Apprenticeship  comes 
upon  the  idea  of  buying  up  estates,  and 
laying  out  capital  in  different  countries,  so 
that,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  pos- 
sessions, it  may  still  secure  an  honorable 
and  sufiicient  livelihood  to  its  members. 
{Lehtjahref  Bk.  viii.  c.  7,  beg.)  This  idea 
of  a  society  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  securing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  all  its  members,  was  afterwards 
set  forth  by  Sealsfield  in  his  Morton  to 
the  commercial  world.  Goethe  endeav- 
ored to  paint  an  industrial  association, 
and  hence  his  anxiety  to  introduce  the 
artisans,  and  to  impart  to  them,  by  means 
of  vocal  music,  a  higher  social  culture. 
When  Goethe  drew  his  workmen's  associa- 
tion, he  had  not  before  him  any  of  those 
experiences  which  we  have  since  arrived 
at,  and  which  show  that  vocal  music  exer- 
cises a  powerful  ethical  influence  in  work- 
men's associations.  The  inspiring  themes 
of  song  raise  the  soul  to  nobler  feelings, 
and  the  unison  of  song  expands  the  bosom, 
and  makes  the  heart  of  each  individual 
feel  at  one  with  the  hearts  of  others.   Pity 


it  is  that  diseased  political  tendencies  have 
so  often  abused  the  charm  of  song,  or 
rather  that  the  police,  under  the  infiaence 
of  pitiable  prejudice,  have  spied  danger 
in  the  loftier  subjects  of  song.  Under  the 
Bourbons,  not  long  before  the  rerolution 
of  July,  the  workmen  were  forbidden  to 
sing  at  their  meetings  songs  which  they 
had  composed  themselves,  full  of  moral 
impulse.  The  police  was  better  pleased  to 
see  them  occupying  themselves  with  drink- 
ing at  the  bar-rooms  outside  the  barriers, 
and  singing  equivocal  and  obscene  songs. 
But  let  us  return  to  literature.  Goethe 
began  Wilhelm  Meister  in  1778,  and  had 
finished  the  sixth  book  in  1785,  that  is, 
before  his  visit  to  Italy.  In  conjunct  ion 
with  Schiller,  he  finished  the  romance,  and 
subjected  the  whole  to  a  careful  revision, 
as  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
two  poets.  In  1794  the  printing  began. 
He  intended,  at  first,  to  work  out  the  Jour- 
neymanship  in  1807 ;  but  the  Elective  Af* 
Jinitiee  pushed  itself  between.  He  did  not 
continue  it  till  1810,  and  in  1821  he  com- 
pleted it.  He  brought  it  out  a  second 
time,  corrected  and  enlarged,  in|1829. 

WILHBIM  MEISTKR'S  APPREKTICKSBIP.  TBX 
SLBCTIVB  AFFIKITIKS,  AND  MEISTER's  JOUR- 
NEYMANSHIP  IN  THEIR  GENERAL  CONNEC- 
TION. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  the  Elective  Affin- 
itiee  as  a  romance  having  no  further  con- 
nection with  Meister^s  Apprenticeship  and 
Joumeymanship  than  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  same  author.  It  is  one  of  the  merit* 
of  Hothe,  that  he  first,  in  1829,  indicated 
a  deeper  connection  between  these  compo- 
sitions, in  the  December  number  of  the 
Berlin  Annals  of  Scientijic  Criticism.  In 
bringing  about  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  Joumeymanship  itself,  Varnhagen  has 
been  particularly  instrumental,  —  first,  in 
1833,  by  his  collection  of  Critiques  for 
History  and  Literature,  and  in  1843,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  by  an  essay  entitled:  Jit  the 
Spirit  of  the  Jaumeymtn.  [A  delightfally 
detailed  investigation  of  the  Journeymam^ 
Mp  has,  since  that  time,  been  undertaken 
by  Dr.  A.  Jung,  in  a  separate  work,  Alsy- 
enoe,  1854.] 
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Let  UBy  in  the  first  place,  «am  op  the 
rich  life  of  these  romances  in  the  ahstraot 
formala,  that  Wilhdm  Meuter^B  Appren- 
ticeship is  intended  to  depict  Formation  of 
IndtTidaality,  the  Elective  Affinities,  the 
DeTelopment  of  Individaalitj  into  Fate, 
and  the  Joumeyman^ipy  the  Victory  over 
Fate  by  resignation  and  activity. 

Wilbelm  Meister  is  'originally  a  mer- 
chant, thinks  himself  intended  ^or  an  ac- 
tor, for  an  artist,  and  at  last  finds  his 
special  calling  in  the  ohirargical  art.  He 
wavers  aboat  for  a  long  time,  and  spends 
bis  life  in  making  continual  up-dearings 
with  regard  to  himself.  And  this  not 
only  in  his  jadgment  concerning  his  natu- 
ral powers,  and  his  vocation  as  determined 
by  them,  bnt  even  in  love.  From  the 
warm-hearted  Mariana  he  passes  to  the 
coquettish  Philina,  to  the  pretty  countess, 
to  the  hospitable  Theresa,  before  he  finds 
his  ideal  in  Natalia.  The  idea  of  this  ro- 
mance is  that  we  should  educate  ourselves, 
in  accordance  with  the  all  sidedness  of 
human  nature  generally,  to  the  beautiful, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  one-sidedness 
of  our  individuality,  also  to  the  useful.  In 
the  former  relation,  it  is  through  humanity 
generally ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  through  a 
particular  accomplishment,  that  we  can 
become  helpful  to  others.  Naturally  every 
one  is  destined  by  his  particular  capabili- 
ties for  a  particular  activity,  but  in  this  he 
is  liable  to  manifold  mistakes.  The  opin- 
ion of  others,  a  ready  adaptability,  the 
presence  of  an  example  alluring  us  to  imi- 
tation, material  advantages  offering  them- 
selves to  us,  all  these  are  motives  which 
may  deceive  us  in  regard  to  our  vocation. 
The  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  our  life 
depends  upon  this.  If  we  deceive  our- 
selves concerning  our  natural  capacity,  or 
do  not  cultivate  ourselves  sufBciently,  we 
may  experience  the  torment  of  living  a  life 
which  is  a  failure*  What  we  are  really 
capable  of,  however,  we  learn  only  through 
oar  activity.  Culture,  not  merely  in  the 
sense  of  social  polish,  affability  of  manner, 
possession  of  the  small  arts  of  conversa- 
tion, non-confusion  of  /  and  me, — but  in 
the  sense  of  the  conception  of  our  history, 
consists  mainly  in  this,  that  we  become 
conscious  what  eapaoities  we  have  received 


from  nature,  and  how  far  we  haye  pro- 
ceeded in  our  cultiTation  of  them ;  what 
stages  of  knowledge  and  of  volition  we 
have  behind  us,  and  what  before  us.  Wil- 
belm, as  a  man,  continually  becoming,  but 
still  imperfect,  stands  opposed  to  a  group 
of  men  who  have  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing with  themselves,  and  who,  with 
shrewd  vital  pleasure,  endeavor  to  guide 
not  only  their  own  fates,  but  also  those  of 
other  people,  in  so  far  as  they  consider 
those  deserving  of  their  society.  The  edu- 
cational lodge,  the  society  composed  of 
Jamo,  the  Abb^,  Lothario,  and  others, 
which  has  its  archives  in  the  mysterious 
tower,  is  no  longer  according  to  our  taste. 
Our  love  for  publicity,  which  is  ever  more 
and  more  becoming  a  habit  with  us,  makes 
us  dislike  such  petty  cautions.  They  seem 
to  us  to  savor  of  the  craft  of  old  age.  Last 
century,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  things  were  otherwise.  Let  us 
remember  what  we  were  obliged  to  say  of 
the  Rosicrucians  and  Illuminists  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  poem 
The  Mysteries.  Tieck,  also,  in  his  Lovelly 
has  a  similar  secret  society ;  and  George 
Sand,  in  her  Ctmsueloy  cannot  avoid  hav- 
ing one.  The  Venetian  CantatriCBy  also, 
goes  through  an  apprenticeship,  and  must 
pay  her  tribute  to  the  social  machinery  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  being  incorpo-^ 
rated  into  a  secret  society  of  mystics. 

We  ought  now  to  pass  from  the  Appren- 
tice^ip  to  the  Jaumeymanship.  Such 
seems  the  natural  way.  In  the  mind  of 
the  author,  however,  there  was  developed, 
as  an  antithesis,  the  Elective  AffinitieSy 
which,  at  the  same  time,  formed  a  further 
development.  As  far  as  style  is  concerned, 
we  of  course  admit  the  similarity  of  the 
three  romances,  with  which  we  are  at  pres- 
ent occupied.  As  regards  subject,  the 
Elective  AffinitieSy  keeping  out  of  view  its 
extent,  might  unquestionably  form  one  of 
the  novels  in  the  Joumeymarishipy  which 
deal  with  cases  of  moral  collision,  de« 
manding  abnegation  or  travel.  That  the 
persons  who  appear  in  it  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  whose  acquaintance  we 
have  made  in  Meistery  would,  in  the  epic 
width  and  extent  of  the  JaumeymanMpy 
form  no  obstacle  to  prevent  us  from  incor- 
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porating  it  in  the  pictare  of  the  whole. 
However,  we  must  proceed  to  a  still  deeper 
compreheDsioD.  la  the  Apprenticeship^ 
there  is,  to  be  sare,  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  fate ;  yet  it  appears  little.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  third  of  the  romance, 
when  the  solemnity  of  death  begins  to  pre- 
▼ailf  only  with  the  rain  of  Mariana,  the 
attempted  suicide  of  Aurelia,  the  death  of 
Mignon,  and  the  aooonnt  of  her  ominous 
birth,  that  we  trace  something  of  the  ne- 
cessary character  of  that  higher  working, 
which  often  seems  to  us  so  strange,  in  the 
union  of  the  many  seemingly  distinct  and 
individual  occurrences,  which  we  call  Fate. 
The  strength  of  the  Elective  Affinities  lies 
precisely  in  this :  We  meet  perfectly  fin- 
ished men,  who  have  completed  their  edu- 
cation, and  hence  turn  their  activity  out- 
wards, to  the  laying  out  of  parks,  the 
schooling  of  the  youth  of  the  villages,  and 
the  like.  So  very  complete  are  they,  that 
Edward  and  Charlotte  have  already  been 
once  married.  He  has  buried  a  wife,  she 
a  husband.  Life  seems  to  prosper  them  in 
richest  abundance,  for  they  have  posses- 
sions which  afford  them  competent  means 
of  living.  The  conditions  of  existence 
here  are  therefore  on  the  whole  those 
whose  attainment  has  been  aimed  at  in  the 
Appreniiceskipf  in  which  we  find  not  only 
^Wiihelm,  but  others  also,  engaged  in  the 
process  of  searching  and  striving,  in  which 
no  one  has  arrived  at  marriage,  not  even 
the  mature,  much -experienced  Lothario,  in 
which,  finally,  property  seeqiis  still  insecure, 
and  the  commercial  house  of  Werner  en- 
ters into  negotriations  with  the  secret  soci- 
ety about  a  complex  system  of  estates. 
Bnt  in  the  world  of  £dward  and  Charlotte, 
which  seems  so  firmly  establitihed,  so  satu- 
rated with  peace,  in  which  everything 
looks  so  smooth  outwardly,  fate  displays 
its  iron  power,  and  we  learn  from  the 
tragic  struggles  of  these  amiable  persons 
how  little  outward  rest  and  regularity  of 
existence  suffice  to  preserve  us  from  tum- 
bling headlong  into  the  destroying  abysses 
of  passion.  It  is  a  situation  similar  to  that 
depicted  in  the  7Visto  as  occurring  in  the 
pleasure-gardens  and  marble  halls  of  Bel- 
*  'lardo,  whose  delightful  retirement  and 
V  are  not  able  to  check  the  stream  of 


emotions  which  rolls  suddenly  with  devas- 
tating flood  over  the  noblest  men.  The 
first  marriage  of  Edward,  as  well  as  that 
of  Charlotte,  was  a  mistake;  it  was  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience.  But  their  own  mar- 
riage is  likewise  a  mistake.  In  their 
youth  they  had  been  friendly  with  each 
other,  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
themselves  as  belonging  to  each  other,  and 
have,  no^  that  all  obstacles  to  their  anion 
have  been  removed,  at  last  reached  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  Bat  in- 
wardly they  are  afflicted  with  ennui.  In 
order  to  have  more  life  about  them,  they 
send  for  Ottilie  from  her  boarding-school. 
And  lo !  with  this  harmless  child,  fate  en- 
ters their  circle.  In  one's  vocation,  indi- 
viduality reaches  its  natural  purpose.  In 
marriage,  individuality  again  lies  at  the 
basis,  but  in  this  ease  it  stands  in  relation 
to  another  individuality,  which  supple- 
ments it.  The  man  who  misses  his  vooa- 
tion  has  his  unhappiness  confined  to  hiniself  . 
The  man  who  makes  a  mistake  in  marriage 
is  doubly  unfortunate.  In  regard  to  the 
capacity  that  one  has  for  anything,  sinee 
one  must  cultivate  it,  and  since  in  his  per- 
formances he  has  an  objective  test,  there 
is,  after  all,  less  room  for  deception,  than 
there  is  with  regard  to  the  tie  which,  from 
among  so  many  individuals  worthy  of  oar 
love,  binds  us  forever  irrevocably  with 
this  particular  one.  Through  oar  freedom, 
we  stand,  in  both  relations,  in  opposition  to 
the  necessity  of  Nature,  with  the  posiii- 
bility  of  choice.  We  may  adopt  this  or 
that  profession,  we  may  enter  into  this  or 
that  marriage.  But  if  the  direct  determ- 
ination of  Nature  does  not  harmonise 
with  our  wills,  we  remain  in  the  former 
case  novices  and  bunglers;  in  the  latter, 
we  become  miserable  men,  strangling  our- 
selves throughout  the  whole  of  a  life  with 
an  insoluble  contradiction.  Edward  is 
unquestionably  destined  for  Ottilie,  Char- 
lotte for  the  Captain.  They  belong  to 
each  other  as  natures  having  an  elective 
affinity,  without  any  re/Iectton,  without 
any  regard  to  external  relations.  The/ 
are  intrinsically  one,  and  their  life  would 
be  only  the  uniformly  aooelerated  progress 
of  a  union  in  itself  infinite.  Now  one 
might  say  that  Edward  and  Ottilie,  Char- 
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lotte  and  the  Captain  might  marry  each 
other,  and  Edward  give  ap  his  union  with 
Charlotte.    Bat  it  is  exactly  here  that  the 
moral  earnestness  of  these  natures  devel- 
ops itself.    They  stake  every  thing — they 
stake  their  very  lives  upon  maintaining 
in  its  integrity  so  holy  a  relation  as  mar- 
riage, the  beginning  and  the  summit  of 
all  culture,     lleuce  the  movement  of  the 
events  in   the   ElecLve  Affinities  is  con- 
tinually describing  concentric  circles.    In 
the  Apprenticeship  there  is  a  spiral   go- 
ing round  and  round,  ad  infinitum  ;  here, 
on  the  coittrary,  every  thing  comes  back 
to  the  same  point,  however  far  it  may 
have  intended  to  depart  from  it  when  it 
started.    Arbitrary  freedom  cannot  alter 
that  which  is  fixed  by  Nature  as  a  fath- 
omless  power.    Edward  goes  to  the  war, 
comes  back  laden  with  honors,  thinks  he 
has  become  master  of  himself,  and  finds 
himself  subject  to  the  same  law.    The  con- 
tinual returning  to  the  same  point,  even  to 
the  same  locality  in  the  Elective  Affinities^ 
produces  an  awfully  profound,  and  genu- 
inely  fatalistic  impression.     In   Ottilie's 
death,  or  rather  in  her  dying,  the  almost 
mystic-seeming  invincibility  of /the  spirit 
of  Nature  makes  itself  manifest.    One  can 
hardly  say  of  this  delicate  gentle  creature, 
who  unintentionally  commits  so  much  mis- 
chief, that  she  voluntarily^uts  an  end  to 
her  life  by  starvation.    She  is  unable  any 
longer  to  take  food.    Body  and  soul  divide 
asunder  in  Ottilie,  and  Edward,  who  lives 
only  in  her,  dies  after  her. 

The  important  thing  therefore  is  not 
only,  as  was  shown  in  the  Apprenticeship^ 
a  correct  estimate  of  our  own  capacities, 
but  also  the  correct  choice  of  a  wife,  inas- 
t  much  as  it  also  requires  the  sympathy  of 
the  geniuH  of  Nature,  unless  marriage  is  to 
be  destitute  of  warmth  and  thorough  inti- 
macy. The  individual  man,  however,  end 
also  the  individual  family,  are  interwoven 
with  universal  fate — with  the  development 
of  the  world.  And  herein  they  can  again 
cancel  those  limits  which  arise  for  the  in- 
dividual. What  the  individual  calls  fate 
in  a  particular  sense  is  not  absolutely,  but 
only  relatively  and  momentarily  a  limit  to 
his  freedom.  The  infinity  of  freedom  is 
able  to  transcend  it.    The  Joumeymanship 


shows  us  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of 
social  education  teaching  us  to  overcome 
fate.    Positive,  inasmuch  as  we  can  never 
attain  it.    In  reference  to  the  choice  of  a 
profession,  this  is  effected  mainly  by  a 
proper    cultivation    of    individuality — by 
education.    The  province  of  education  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.    On  the  other  hand,  to 
enable  the  individual  to  make  a  proper 
choice  in  marriage,  the  most    favorable 
education  is  to  be  obtained  through  a  pure 
and  rich  family  life,  because  in  this  the 
fine  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  and  the  habit 
of  confidence  are  most  thoroughly  devel- 
oped, while  inconsiderateness  and  uncon- 
cern in  contracting  a  marriage  arc  provided 
against  from  the  very  outset.    A  beautiful 
family  life  of  this  sort  which  thrills  him 
who  is  native  to  it,  from  his  earliest  years, 
with  the  breath  of  freedom,  with  morality, 
and  respect  for  fate,  is  presented  to  us  on 
the  Uncle's  estates.    What  then  is  to  hap- 
pen if  the  sacred  order  of  things  is  after 
all  destroyed  ?    For  we  men  must  always 
be  prepared  to  find,  that  it  is  possible  for 
us,  either  through  the  impliabillty  of  our 
nature,  or  through  the  arbitrariness  of  our 
freedom,  to  go  astray  into  the  immoderate. 
Nothing  undermines  us  more,  nothing  with 
greater  certainty  prepares  us  for  a  sudden 
fall,  than  the  so-called  fleshly  security — 
when  we  think  that  we  have  gained  com- 
plete victory,  and  have  become  unassaila- 
ble.   It  is  from  the  very  point,  whence  with 
our  calculating  understanding  we  least  ex- 
pect it,  that  the  blow  falls  upon  us.    There 
are  always  unguarded  spots  in  our  hearts, 
and  it  is  usually  only  for  want  of  opportu- 
nity that  we  do  not  allow  our  weakness  and 
perverse  tendencies  to  pass  into  actions. 
When  this  does  happen,  we  are  naturally 
astounded  that  such  things  should  have 
been  possible  for  us,  who  thought  we  had 
long  ago  got  beyond  them.  The  Elective  Af" 
finities  shows  us  this  self-generation  of  fate. 
This  idea  is  transferred  to  the  Journey^ 
manship.    Lothario,  with  all  his  maturity 
cannot  yet  shake  himself  free  from  errors 
of  passion.    So  long  as  errors  which  occur 
in  the  path  of  culture,  and  so  long  as  the 
moral    conflicts  of    individuals  are  of  a 
subordinate  character,  they  endeafor  to 
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proyide  against  them  in  secret,  and  to 
cure  them  by  the  application  of  mild  reme- 
dies. If^  however,  the  development  is 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  it  is  only  re- 
nunciation that  can  restore  the  unity  of 
the  mind  with  itself  and  its  harmony  with 
others.  If  the  painful  injury  takes  a  still 
deeper  hold,  and  the  freely  imposed  lim- 
itations of  resignation  are  not  sufficient, 
then  the  transgressor  must  travel.  Or,  if 
the  word  transgressor  does  not  seem  quite 
applicable,  let  us  say,  the  tnctim  of  fate. 
He  must  alienate  himself  for  a  time  from 
the  circle  in  which  his  presence  produces 
a  polarizing  tension.  He  must  endeavor 
to  rise  above  himself,  to  get  outside  of 
himself,  by  the  reception  of  new  objects 
into  his  consciousness  and  by  coming  in 
contact  with  other  persons.  We  arrive  at 
self-knowledge  of  a  genuine  kind  not  by 
brooding  in  seclusion  over  ourselves,  but 
by  mutual  communication  with  the  world. 
It  is  only  the  totality  of  human  beings  that 
is  humanity,  as  Wilhelm  comes  to  learn. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  attain  self-oblivion 
by  mere  subjective  abstraction,  but  jonly 
by  an  objective  change  in  our  conscious- 


ness— by  filling  it  with  other  materials. 
The  person  who  is  travelling  must  not 
tarry  more  than  three  days  in  the  same 
place,  in  order  that  he  may  not  run  the  risk 
afresh  of  getting  engrossed  in  a  one-sided 
manner  and  entangled. 

If  now,  however,  the  individual  has  made 
himself  fit  for  any  sphere  of  activity,  and 
has  maintained  himself  sociably  and  so- 
cially at  peace  with  the  world,  what  can 
the  individual  accomplish  ?  However  far 
our  power  may  extend,  whatever  flow  of 
activity  we  may  develop ;  in  view  of  the 
immeasurableness  of  the  world  and  the  ne- 
cessity which  works  with  immanent  power 
in  all  relations,  we  are  nevertheless,  in  our 
individuality,  only  vanishing  moments.  If 
we  would  produce  greater  effects,  we  mast 
unite  ourselves  with  others.  Goethe  makes 
individuality  unite  and  form  associaiions 
with  homogeneous  natures.  In  the  chain  of 
this  brotherhood,  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which,  in  isolation,  would  split 
itself  up,  is  increased  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  all.  The  necessity  of  free  asso- 
ciation is  the  social  result  of  the  Joumcy- 
manship. 


COMPREHENSION 


By  A.  0.  B. 


Foot  surer  than  his,  crossing  o'er 

The  rapid  river  shore  to  shore, 

While  Qown  the  stream  the  ice-floes  roar, — 

Hold,  closer  than  the  bird's  that  sings 
Unmindful  how  the  storm-wind  swings 
The  slender  twig  to  which  he  clings, — 

Touch,  finer  far  than  that  so  fine 

Upon  the  spider's  silvery  line 

He  crosses  sure  through  sun  and  shine. 

0  surer,  closer,  finer  yet. 

Must  be  the  thought  that  strives  to  get 

And  hold  the  Trujth  inviolate. 


For  narrow  as  the  bridge  did  rise 
Before  the  prophet's  wondering  eyes, 
Runs  still  tne  path  to  Paradise. 

On  either  side  we  seize  despair; 
We  prison  fast  the  sun-lit  air, 
And  lo  I  'tis  darkness  that  is  there ! 

And  so  we  miss,  and  grasp,  and  lose. 
While  Thought  its  shadow  still  pursues. 
Nor  knows  its  work  is  not  to  choose ; 

For  only  where  the  one  is  twain, 
And  where  the  two  are  one  again. 
Will  Truth  no  more  be  sought  in  vain. 
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FIFTH  CONVEKSATION. 

A.  That  which  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
deduces  is  to  be  a  faithful  and  complete  pic- 
ture of  fundamental  consciousness.  Can  its 
deductions  then  contain  more  or  less  or  any- 
thing else  than  what  occurs  in  actual  con- 
sciousness? 

R.  By  no  means.  Every  deviation  from 
actual  consciousness  would  be  a  sure  proof 
of  the  incorrectness  of  the  deduction  of  that 
science. 

A.  Hence,  according  to  all  our  previous 
results,  the  total  consciousness  of  a  finite  ra- 
tional being  can  involve  only  the  following: 

Firstly — The  primary  and  fundamental 
determinations  of  consciousness,  or  common 
consciousness,  or  immediate  experience,  or 
whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it. 

These  determinations  form  in  themselves 
a  complete  system,  which  is  altogether  the 
same— apart  from  its  exclusively  individual 
determinations— for  all  rational  beings.  We 
have  called  this  system  common  conscious- 
ness, or  the  first  degree  of  consciousness. 

Secondly — The  reflection  and  representa- 
tion of  this  conmion  consciousness,  the  free 
separating,  composing,  and  infinite  Judging 
of  it ;  which ,  being  dependent  upon  freedom, 
varies  according  to  the  difi'erent  use  made 
of  that  freedom.  This  we  have  called  the 
higher  degrees  of  consciousness — the  middle 
region  of  our  mind,  as  it  were.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  nothing  can  occur  in  these 
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higher  degrees  which  has  not  occurred  pre- 
viously in  common  consciousness,  at  least  in 
its  elements.  The  freedom  of  the  mind  has 
the  power  infinitely  to  separate  and  compose 
that  which  is  ^ven  in  fundamental  con- 
sciousness, but  it  cannot  create  anything 
anew. 

Thirdly  akd  finally — A  complete  de- 
duction of  all  that  which  occurs  in  common 
consciousness — without  any  relation  to  act*- 
ual  experience  —  from  the  mere  necessary 
manner  of  acting  of  the  Intelligence  in  gen- 
eral; precisely  as  if  that  common  conscious- 
ness were  the  result  of  this  manner  of  act- 
ing. This  is  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  as 
the  absolute  highest  degree,  which  no  con- 
sciousness can  transcend.  In  this  science, 
also,  nothing  can  occur  which  has  not  occur- 
red in  actual  consciousness,  or  in  experi- 
ence, in  the  highest  significance  of  that 
word. 

According  to  our  principles,  therefore, 
nothing  can  enter  the  consciousness  of  a  ra- 
tional being,  in  any  manner,  which  does  not 
in  its  elements  occur  in  experience,  and  in 
the  experience  of  all  rational  beings,  with- 
out exception.  All  have  received  the  same 
gifts,  and  the  same  freedom  further  to  de- 
velop these  gifts;  and  no  one  cuii  create 
something  of  his  own.  Our  philosophy  is, 
therefore,  most  decidedly  favorably  disposed 
towards  common  sense,  and  secures  its 
rights,  as  we  asserted  at  the  beginning;  and 
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all  other  philosophy  which  opposes  it  in  this 
respect  is  in  opposition  to  common  pense. 

We  have  said  that  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge is  a  faithful  image  of  fundamental  con- 
sciousnes.^  Can  this  image  be  that  con- 
sciousness itself,  and  does  it  pretend  to  be  it? 
R.  According  to  what  you  have  ssud,  and 
as  I  now  see  clearly  enough  myself,  on  no 
account,  The  determinations  of  life,  which 
it  estiiblishes,  must  necessarily  lack  that 
penetrating  something,  whereby  they  tear 
our  self  away  from  us  and  immerse  it  in 
themselves.  In  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
we  immerse  our  self  altogether  in  the  conr 
Htruciing  of  these  detenninations,  but  not  in 
ike  determinations  themaelvea,  as  such;  pre- 
cisely as  I  immersed  my  self  in  the  repre- 
senting of  my  friend's  presence,  but  not  in 
that  presence  itself. 

A.  Very  true.  The  Science  of  Knowledge 
pretends  to  be  nothing  but  a  picture  of  life, 
not  life  itself.    Whosoever  mistakes  that  sci- 
ence for  the  latter,  utterly  misapprehends 
it.    Not  a  single  one  of  its  propositions, 
thoughts,  or  results,  Is  one  of  actual  life,  or 
fits  into  actual  life.    Those  thoughts  are,  in 
truth,  only  thoughts  of  thoughts,  which  we 
have,  or  ought  to  have;  propositions  of  pro- 
positions which  w^e  ought  to  make  our  own ; 
statements  of  statements  which  we  ought  to 
state.    The  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
consider  that  the  Science  of  Knowledge  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  is  because  other 
philosophies  have  claimed  to  be  more,  and 
it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  new  one 
should  be  so  very  different  from  the  former. 
These  previous  philosophies  claimed  to  be 
not  only  science,  but,  moreover,  wisdom— 
world-wisdom,  or  life-wisdom,  as  they  called 
It; — ^and  hence  they  were  neither.    Ours  is 
content  to  be  science,  and  has  from  the  verj' 
beginning  disclaimed  being  anything  else 
by  its  very  name.  It  cannot  make  men  good, 
wise,  or  religious,  by  demonstration,  any 
more  than  the  previous  philosophies  could 
do  so;  but  it  knows  that  it  cannot  do  it,  and 
does  not  desire  to  do  what  it  knows  it  can- 
not do.    It  only  desires  to  make  those  who 
cultivate  it,  scientific.    >\liatsoever  it  says 
concerning  wisdom,  virtue,  or  religion,  must 
be  actually  lived  and  experienced  in  order  to 
become  actual  wisdom,  virtue,  or  religion. 

B.  Hence  it  probably  does  not  make  its 
study  or  comprehension  the  condition  of 
wisdom  or  of  a  virtuoufi  life. 

A.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  dedded  oppo- 
nent of  those  who  assert  all  the  culture  and 


education  of  man  to  consist  in  his  inUlUetua  ^ 
development,  and  who  believe  that  they 
have  gained  everything  when  they  have 
made  men  able  arguers.  Our  science  know« 
very  well,  and  never  forgets,  that  life  can  be 
developed  only  through  Mfe. 

R.  You,  therefore,  do  not,  1  suppofle,  in- 
vite every  one  to  a  study  of  your  wicnce. 

A.  On  the  contrary,  we  rather  deplore 
that  half-true  philosophical  propositions  of 
other  systems  have  already  been  sfattereil 
amongst  the  people  at  large.  But  this  we 
do  demand — I  may  as  well  make  already 
known  all  the  pretensions  of  our  science, 
though  a  century  should  elapse  until  they 
are  fulfilled— that  every  one  who  studies  a 
science,  and  moreover  every  one  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  mankind  in 
general  or  with  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, ought  to  be  in  possession  of  our 
science. 

R.  But  in  spite  of  the  harmony  bctwe*  :• 
your  science  aad  common  sense,  which  y^».i 
assert  to  exist,  you  cannot  well  deny  that 
you  say:  Whatsoever  is  for  us,  we  pnxlni  t 
ourselves.  Now  this  is  doubtless  an  asser- 
tion wliich  directly  contradicts  common  o^r- 
sciousness.  We  are  not  conscious  of  pnvl  > 
cinff  that  which  exists,  but  are  cuns<io;i- 
only  that  it  exists  as  .we  find  it,  or  ihat  vv« 
find  it  given, 

A.  I  do  not  even  clearly  understami  il* 
assertion  which  you  ascribe  to  us:  bcnc«  <  ■ 
not  know  whether  I  ought  to  recognize  it  u- 
our  own,  or  deny  it.    But  let  us  examine  U. 
"the  very  description  of  the  Science  of  Kn^♦^^  - 
ledge  involves  that  every  one  who  produ<  -  - 
it  within  himself,  produces  Idniself  a  }>!•  - 
ture  of  actual  consciousness,  and  hence  a 
series  of  pictures  of  all  tliat  is  found  .1- 
actually  occurring  in   consciousness,    ai.' 
contemplates    himself  in   thus   produvin.- 
it.     Every  one  who  studies  and  comp-v- 
hends  that  science  must   find  this  a* 
immediate  fact  in  himself.      To  «iy    ik- 
this  same  series  is  produced  in  Uie  Sbr<  c 
manner  in  ordinary  consciousness  would  i 
only  be  a  conti-adiction  of  this  iinuie^Ua- 
consciousness  itself,  but  also  of  tlie  expn  -* 
assertion  of  the  Sdence  of  Knowle<ige,  :i"' 
would  annul  its  whole  system;  for  Uii>  ^■-  - 
ence  holds  that  common  consciousness  i^  ^ 
complete  system,  and  that  uo  separate  i^r. 
thereof  can  be  without  all  others,  nor  •- 
others  without  each  separate  psu-t,     H* 
Science  cannot,  therefore,  hold  that  i^oomit  z 
consciousness  produces  graduaillyv  aud  ^'  • 
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series,  first  a  separate  A,  and  then  a  sepa- 
rate B,  &c.,  &c.;  since  the  one  is  not  possi- 
ble without  the  other,  and  since,  therefore, 
the  whole,  with  all  its  separate  parts,  would 
have  to  be  produced  at  once,  if  we  could 
^peak  at  all  of  production  in  this  connectiou. 

But  why  should  we  speak  of  production 
lu  connection  with  actual  consciousness? 
Actual  consciousness  is;  is  wholly  and  alto- 
gether complete  the  moment  we  ourselves 
are  complete  and  have  self-consciousness, 
with  which  self-consciousness,  as  its  ultimate 
link,  the  Science  of  Knowledge  concludes. 
Our  existing  world  is  complete,  as  undoubt- 
edly all  will  confess,  when  we  are.  Our  act- 
ual life  can  do  nothing  more  than  become 
conscious  of  this  world,  piece  by  piece,  as 
inexplicable  cliance  may  have  connected 
these  pieces,  and  to  comprehend,  analyze 
and  form  a  judgment  of  these  pieces.  To 
assert  generating  in  actual  life  is,  therefore, 
senseless.  Life  is  not  a  generating,  but  a 
finding.  This  very  pretended  generating 
is  what  our  philosophy  contradicts  and  re- 
futes. 

But  this  absolutely  existing  world  can, 
according  to  our  philosophy,  be  treated  and 
judged  in  actual  life,  as  if  it  had  arisen 
through  an  original  construction  similar  to 
the  constructions  of  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge. Actual  life  dm  be  complemented 
and  regarded  according  to  the  laws  of  such 
a  ooustructlon,  and  we  can,  moreover,  be 
sure  that  actual  observation  will  confirm 
such  a  complementing.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  live  and  experience  everything,  or  all  the 
lutemiediate  links;  exactly  as  we  need  not, 
supported  by  a  scientific  geometry,  actually 
measure  all  the  lines  which  we  require  to 
UBC,  but  can  discover  some  through  mere 
calculation. 

But  to  consider  this  as  if  in  the  light  of  a 
categorical  it  is  so^  this  fiction,  in  the  light 
of  a  narrative  of  a  true  event  which  hap- 
}>ened  at  a  certain  time,  is  an  evident  mis- 
understanding. Does  any  one  believe  that 
we  intended  to  furnish,  in  our  construction 
of  fundamental  consciousness  in  the  Science 
of  Knowledge,  a  history  of  the  acts  of  con- 
sciousness before  consciousness  was — the 
hi8tory  of  a  man  before  his  birth  ?  How 
could  we,  when  we  expressly  declare  that 
consciousness  exists  only  together  vnth  all 
its  determinations,  and  that  we  do  not  desire 
any  consciousness  in  advance  of  all  con- 
sciousness and  without  consdousness  ? 
Tli«8e  are  misapprehensions  which  mo  one 


guards  himself  against,  because  they  are  not 
expected  until  they  actually  occur. 

Thus  all  cosmogonies  are  attempts  to  nar- 
rate an  original  construction  of  the  universe 
from  its  f\indamental  components.  But  does 
any  originator  of  a  cosmogony  pretend  to 
say  that  things  really  did  happen  in  the  way 
in  which  he  describes  them  to  have  happen- 
ed in  his  cosmogony?  Certainly  not,  if  he 
but  understands  himself  and  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  For  he  doubtless  holds  the  uni- 
verse to  be  an  organic  whole,  whereof  no 
separate  part  can  exist  unless  all  others  ex- 
ist, and  which  therefore  could  not  rise  into 
existence  graduaUy  at  all,  but  must  necessa^- 
rily  have  been  complete  at  any  time  when 
it  was.  It  is  true  that  unscientific  under- 
standing—which ought  to  be  kept  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Given,  and  ought  not 
to  be  invited  to  investigate  matters  of  this 
kind— believes  itself  listening  to  a  narra- 
tive, because  it  can  understand  only  nar- 
ratives. May  we  not  conclude  from  the 
present  assumption  of  so  many  people,  that 
our  gnosogony  is  intended  to  be  a  narrar- 
tive,  that  they  would  not  be  indisposed  to 
accept  it  as  such  if  it  were  but  stamped  with 
the  seal  and  authority  of  age? 

R.  Nevertheless  I  hear  you  speak  only  of 
determinations  of  a  consciousness  which  ex- 
ists, or  of  a  system  of  consciousness  which 
exists,  &c.  But  with  this  the  others  are  not 
content :  they  require,  first,  a  system  of 
things,  and  from  this  system  a  conscious- 
ness to  be  generated. 

A.  You  now  speak  no  longer  as  common 
sense  and  actual  consciousness  speak,  but  as 
one  of  those  professional  philosophers  would 
speak  whom  I  thought  I  had  silenced  long 
ago.  Tell  me,  and  reflect  well  before  you  an- 
swer :  does,  then,  a  thing  enter  you,  and  exi?t 
for  you,  except  through  and  together  with 
your  consciousness  of  it?  Can  the  thing, 
tlien,  in  and  for  your  self,  be  ever  separated 
from  your  consciousness  thereof;  or  can  the 
consciousness — provided  it  is  the  actual  or 
completely  determined  consciousness  of  the 
first  degree — be  ever  separated  from  the 
thing?  Can  you  think  the  thing  without  tlie 
consciousness  of  it,  or  an  altogether  determ- 
ined consciousness  without  its  thing?  Does 
reality  arise  for  you  in  any  other  manner 
than  through  your  immersing  your  con- 
sciousness into  its  lowest  degree?  nay,  does 
not  your  thinking  utterly  vanish  when  you 
attempt  to  thmk  differently? 

R.  If  I  reflect  maturely,  I  must  admit  it. 
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A.  It  certainly  is  always  you  who  speak, 
out  of  your  soul  and  into  your  soul .  Do  not, 
tlien,  desire  to  plunge  out  of  yourself,  and 
to  grasp  sometliing  in  a  different  manner 
than  is  possible  for  you;  namely,  as  thmg 
and  consciousness,  or  as  consciousness  and 
thing;  or  ratlier  as  neither  of  both,  but  as 
that  which  is  separated  into  both  only  after 
having  been  grasped:  the  absolute  subject- 
ive-objective and  objective-subjective. 

Common  sense  never  judges  otherwise; 
it  always  holds  both  consciousness  and  the 
thino"  together,  and  always  speaks  of  both 
in  their  Union.  It  is  only  the  philosophical 
sy«»tem  of  Dualism  which  holds  differently, 
when  it  separates  the  absolutely  insepara- 
ble and  when  it  believes  to  be  thinking 
very  profoundly  after  its  thinking  has  utter- 
ly vanished  into  smoke. 

Now  this  mature  consideration  and  atten- 
tiveness  of  each  one  to  what  passes  in  his 
own  consciousness  appears  to  us  to  be  so 
easy  and  natural,  that  it  ought  to  require  no 
studv  to  find  it,  but  should  be  known  to  ev- 
ery one.  For  everyone  who  but  awakes  to 
clear  consciousness,  and  tears  himself  loose 
from  the  condition  midway  between  plant 
and  man,  finds  it  thus;  and  should  it  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  find  it  thus,  there  is  no 

help  for  him. 

Some  have  considered  this  self-attentive- 
ne=;s  to  be  itself  the  Science  of  Knowledge. 
If  it  were,  the  possession  of  that  science 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  achievable:  that 
attentiveness  to  one's  self  is  not  the  science 
.  itself,  but  merely  the  first  and  simplest,  but 
also  an  exclusive  condition  of  its  comprehen- 
sion. ^     ,  .     1        X. 

What  ought  we  to  think  of  the  mmds  of 
those  who  even  here  stiU  scent  the  escape 
of  a  critical  and  transcendental  skepticism, 
and  who  believe  that  they  can  doubt  wheth- 
er 'they  really  must  know  whereof  they 
speak,  and  who  hold  this  doubt  to  be  the 
true  philosophical  enlightenment. 

I  beg  you,  dear  reader,  do  shake  these 
men  out  of  their  dreams,  and  ask  them:  Do 
you  ever  know  without  having  a  conscious- 
ness? Can  you  ever,  therefore,  with  your 
knowledge— and  since  this  knowledge,  un- 
less you" change  yourselves  into  logs  and 
stones,  is  inseparable  from  your  nature— 
can  you  ever  with  your  whole  nature  go 
beyond  determinations  of  consciousness?  11 

you  have  once  obtained  a  clear  insight  into 


this,  do,  for  heaven's  sake  retain  that  con- 
viction ;  keep  it  always  in  mind,  and  le: 
nothing  induce  you  to  forget  it  for  a  singrle 
moment! 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  to  us,  that  if  y o« 
again  pass  judgment  upon  these  determina- 
tions of  consciousness,  you  generate  a  coth- 
sdousness  of  the  second  degree^  and  that  t>.- 
second  consciousness  now  appears  to  yon  in 
this  connection  as  more  particularly  con- 
sciousness, and  as  mere  consciousness,  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  thing;  whereas  tho 
determination  of  the  first  consciousne^  ay^ 
pears  to  you  now,  when  related  to  thi.-^  j^.  •: 
consciousness,  as  a  mere  thing,  precisely  a-i 
the  mea9ure  of  your  line  appears  to  yon  r* 
something  else  than  the  line  itself. 

But  you  will  surely  not  allow  yourself  t.  • 
be  deceived  by  this  appearance,  «nce  yon 
have  now  convinced  yourself  that  nothinjr 
can  exist  for  you  except  determinations  «'i 
consciousness.  You  will,  therefore,  under- 
stand that  that  seeming  thing  is  nothing  U\i 
such  a  determination  of  your  consiiou^ 
ness,  as  you  have  named  thing  menM} 
in  its  relation  to  a  higher  consciousne^-; 
precisely  as  you  can  at  every  moment  N^- 
come  conscious  that  your  measure  of  li- 
line  is  altogether  nothing  but  the  Une  iitH-lf. 
and  is  this  line  only  as  thought  is  anoiLtr 
relation,  and  more  definitely. 

Neither  is  it  unknown  to  us,  that  if  j.  •  . 
think  a  permanent  system  of  fundameiir..: 
determuiations  of  consciousness— which  \ .   . 
certainly  must  Uiink  in  oixler  properl\   : 
seize    the    conception   of    the    Scieiiw    if 
Knowledge— it  is  not  well  iwssible  for  \  •  . 
to  fix  and  place  before  you  as  permai;v!  * 
and  steady  that  ever  living  and  Goiistaiit:^ 
becoming  somewhat,  as   which  your  f»  n- 
sciousness  appeiu^  to  you;   and  that  t?  i-    i 
system,  therefore,  in  its  relation  u>  y«^'i;r 
consciousness  changes  into  a  system  of  tire 
universe,  as,  indeed,   your    whole  woriu. 
even  as  thought  on  the  standpouit  of  or- 
dinary consciousness  is  nothing  but    tl- 
tacitly  presupposed   system  of  the  fuinLx- 
mental  determinations  of  consciousness   i' 
general.     But  you    ought  to  know  fr-n 
your  previous  reflection,  and  keep  in  ini:  ■ 
always,  that,  nevertheless,  as  sure  as  y»  : 
think,  know  and  speak  of  it,  and  not— r:. : 
think,  not  know,  and  not  speak  of  it,  it  :r. 
reality  can  be  only  a  system  of  determin-- 
tions  of  your  consciousness. 
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SIXTH  CONVERSATION. 

I  see,  dear  reader,  you  look  surprised.  Is 
it  nothing  more  than  this  ?  you  seem  to 
^ay :  *"  What!  I  merely  get  a  picture  of  ac- 
tual life  which  is  of  no  service  to  me  in  any 
manner,  a  mere  sketch  m  shadowy  colors, 
and  of  diminished  size,  of  what  1  have  every 
d:iv  clear  before  me  in  nature  without  labor 
or  study  on  my  part.  Why  should  I  under- 
go a  tedious  coiu*se  of  study  and  weary  ex- 
ercises for  such  a  purpose?  Your  art  seems 
to  iiie  not  much  more  important  than  that 
of  the  well-known  man  who  threw  grains  of 
corn  tlu*ough  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which 
surely  cost  him,  also,  considerable  trouble. 
I  have  no  need  of  your  science  and  prefer  to 
ding  to  life." 

Very  well;  follow  your  resolution  ^vithout 
hesitation,  and  cling  right  closely  to  life. 
Stand  firmly  and  tixedly  upon  this  your 
resolution;  allow  no  philosophy'  to  shake  you 
in  it,  or  to  make  it  appear  suspicious  to  you. 
Even  thus  shall  I  have  attained  tlie  greatest 
l>art  of  the  end  I  had  in  view. 

But  lest  you  might  fall  into  the  danger  of 
dissuading  others  from  the  study  of  a  system 
which  we  do  not  ad\ise  you,  and  which 
nothing  urges  you,  to  undertake,  or  of  low- 
ering and  speaking  ill  of  it  to  others,  let 
me  now  tell  you  what  inlluence  and  use 
this  study  may,  nevertheless,  exercise. 

The  science  of  mathematics,  and  particu- 
larly that  branch  of  this  science  which  ex- 
cites  contemplation*  in  the  most  immediate 

*  COXTBMPLATIOX    AND     IXTCITION. —  The 

use  of  the  word  Contemplation,  instead  of  In- 
tuition, for  tiie  German  word  Anschauung,  in 
these  translations,  has  been  objected  to.  This 
objection  would  be  valid,  if  the  words  Con- 
templation and  Intuition  were  equivalent  and 
excluingeable  terms  in  the  English  lan(j;ua<;e, 
and  if  the  word  Intuition  were  the  scientific 
philosophical  term  for  the  (vulgar)  word  Con- 
lompiatiOQ.  But  if  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  two  words  in  the  Eng:li8h  language, 
and  a  translator  chooses  the  one  in  preference 
to  the  other,  the  presumption  should  justly  be, 
that  he  made  his  choice  for  a  reason,  and  for 
the  sake  of  tliat  distinction ;  and,  instead  of 
objecting  to  the  term  chosen,  critics  should 
rather  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  distinctive  act 
of  the  mind  which  it  is  to  designate. 

My  reason  for  translating  the  word  An- 
schauung,  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Fichte— and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  extend  the 
same  remark  to  Knnt's  writings — by  Contem- 
plation instead  of  Intuition,  is  in  short  this : 
the  word  Intuition  stands  as  designation  for 
an  act  of  the  mind  altogether  different  from 
that  which  is  desigrnated  by  Anschauung ;  and 
the  word  Contemplation,  of  all  other  words  in 


manner — namely,  geometry  —  has  always 
been  recommended  as  a  means  to  exercise 
the  mind,  and  has  often  been  studied  with 
this  end  alone  in  view,  and  witli  no  inten- 
tion of  making  practical  use  of  it.  That 
science  is,  moreover,  well  worthy  of  this 
recommendation;  although  the  authority 
which  it  enjoys,  and  which  is  based  upon  its 
age  and  its  peculiar  standpoint  midway  be- 
tween contemplation  and  perception,  has 
made  it  possible  to  get  a  knowledge  of  it 
historically,  histead  of  getting  it,  as  should 
be  done,  by  reinventing  it;  of  to  accept  it 
on  trust,  instead  of  convincing  one's  self  of 
its  evidence.  Hence,  the  scientific  ciUture 
which  it  was  intended  to  effect  is  no  longer 
produced,  and  the  conclusion  that  a  much- 
knowing  mathematician  is  also  a  scientific 
mind,  has  become  very  unsafe  in  these  pres- 
ent days;  ibr  in  the  actual  use  of  that  science 
m  daily  life,  or  even  in  the  progression  in 
that  science,  it  is  immaterial  whether  its 
propositions  have  been  really  comprehend- 
ed, or  whether  they  have  been  accepted 
merely  upon  trust. 

Even  in  this  respect  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge has  more  to  recommend  it.  For  this 
science  cannot  be  apprehended,  at  least  as  it 
is  taught  now,  in  any  maimer  except 
throtigh  actually  rising  into  the  region  of 
contemplation,  and  thus  of  that  science; 
and  centuries  may  elapse  before  it  will  be 
taught  in  any  manner  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  learn  it  by  committing  to  mem- 
ory; and,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  it 

the  English  language,  best  designates  that  act 
of  the  mind  which  Fichte  calls  Anschauutjg. 
It  is  true  that  mystics  have  used  the  word 
Contemplation,  as  expressive  of  their  wrapt 
ecstasy.  But  this  is  also,  to  some  extent,  true 
of  the  German  word;  and,  moreover,  Fichte 
often  enough  points  out  that  in  the  term  In- 
tellectual Contemplation,  the  latter  word  is  to 
describe  precisely  the  same  act  of  mind  which 
occurs  in  sensuous  contemplation.  The  act  is, 
in  short,  one  of  looking  on,  exclusive  of  all  con- 
ception or  effort  to  comprehend.  It  is  elab- 
orately described  by  Fichte  in  his  Second 
Introduction,  published  in  this  JoumcU  under 
the  head  of  Criticisms  of  Philosophical  Sys- 
tems. (See  particularly  IV,  of  that  article.) 
It  is  completely  deduced  as  a  distinctive  act 
of  the  Ego  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge.  (See 
pages  197—200.)  Had  I  translated  it  by  Intu- 
ition, I  should  have  caused  readers  to  entertain 
an  utterly  wrong  conception  ;  'and  1  venture  to 
affirm,  that  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Kant 
has  been  so  abominably  misunderstood  by  the 
English  is  precisely  because  to  such  words  in 
his  writings  as  Anschauung  his  translators  have 
given  a  quite  different  meaning. — A.  E.  Kroe- 
ger. 
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can  never  be  applied  or  used  as  a  means  to 
produce  another   knowledge,  unless  itself 
has  been  scieutilically  grasped.    Moreover, 
from  the  facts  already  stated,  that  the  Science 
of  Knowledge  has  no  aid,  no  substrate  of  its 
contemplation,  except  that  contemplation 
itself,  it  can  elevate  the  human  mind  to  a 
higher  degree  than  any  geometry  can  do. 
It  ^ves  to  the  mind  not  only  attentiveness, 
ability  and  firmness,  but  at  the  same  time 
absolute  self-reliance,  by  forcuig  it  to  be 
alone  with  itself,  and  to  live  and  rule  within 
itself.    All  other  mental>  labor  is  compare* 
tively  an  infinitely  easy  task ;  and  he  who 
has  practice  in  that  science,  finds  no  task 
difiicult.    Add  to  tliis,  that  by  penetrating 
all  objects  of  human  knowledge  into  their 
very  centre,  it  accast4>ms  the  eye  to  seize 
the  true  central  point  in  everything  which 
may  occur  to  it,  and  steadily  to  pursue  this 
point.    Hence,  for  a  practised  teacher  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  there  is  nothuig  dif- 
ficult, confused  or  dark,  provided  he  knows 
the  object  under  consideration.    It  is  always 
an  easy  task  for  him  to  build  up  everything 
anew  and  from  the  very  beginning,  cann- 
ing as  he  does  within  him  the  outlines  for 
every  scientific  structure,  and  an  easy  task 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  most  intricate 
science.     Add  to  this  the  confidence  and 
trust  in  his  judgment  wliich  he  has  acquir- 
ed in  possessing  the  Science  of  Knowledge, 
as  a  guide  of  all  reasoning,  and  the  unshaken 
calmness  with  which  he  regards  all  devia- 
tions from  the  well  known  path,  and  all 
paradoxes.    Human  affairs  would  be  in  quite 
a  different  stage  of  progress  if  men  could 
only  resolve  to  believe  their  eyes.    But  as 
matters  stand,  men  go  to  their  neighbors  or 
to  their  remote  ancestors  to  inquire  what 
they  actually  do  see;  and  this  distrust  in 
themselves  perpetuates  their  errors.    The 
teacher  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  is  pro- 
tected against  tliis  distrust  for  ever.    In  one 
word,  through  the  Science  of  Knowledge  the 
mind  of  man  comes  back  to  itself,  and  hence- 
forth reposes  upon  itself,  without  foreign 
assistance,  getting  itself  thoroughly  under 
control  as  the  dancer  has  his  feet,  or  the 
fencer  his  hands  under  control. 

Unless  the  friends  of  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge are  mistaken,  having  had  too  litUe 
chance  as  yet  to  try  its  effects,  this  self-reli- 
ance of  the  mind  also  leads  to  self-reliance 
of  character,  a  disposition  for  which  is  in- 
versely a  necessary  condition  of  the  compre- 
hending of  this  science.    True,  the  Science 


of  Knowledge  i9  just  as  impotent  as  any 
other  knowledge  to  make  man  honest  and 
virtuous;  but  it  at  least  removes,  unless  ^e 
are  much  mistaken,  the  chief  obstacle  to 
honesty.  Whosoever  has  in  his  tliinkio^ 
torn  himself  loose  from  all  foreign  infiuence. 
and  has  built  up  himself  out  of  himself  in 
this  respect,  will,  doubtless,  not  go  to  get 
the  principles  of  his  actions  from  where  he 
refused  to  get  the  principles  of  his  knowing. 
His  views  respecting  fortune  and  misfortune, 
honor  and  disgrace,  will  undoubtedly  not  be 
formed  any  more  through  the  invisible  in- 
fiuence  of  the  universe  and  its  secret  power; 
but  he  will  influence  himself,  and  will  look 
for  and  generate  the  fundamental  motives 
of  this  influence  in  himself. 

Such  will  be  the  influence  of  this  study, 
if  we  look  merely  at  its  scientific  fona.  and 
when  its  content  is  supposed  to  have  no 
significance  or  purpose  at  all. 

But  let  us  now  look  at  this  content !  The 
system  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  exhausts 
aU.  possible  knowledge  of  the  finite  mind  in 
its  fundamental  elements,  and  fixes  the^ 
elements  for  all  eternity.  These  elemenu 
can  be  divided  again  and  recomposed  in  in- 
finitely difl*erent  ways,  and  in  this  infinite 
recomposition  thereof  the  finite  enters  and 
has  its  playroom,  but  nothing  new  can  be 
added  to  them.  That  which  is  not  in  it- 
elements  involved  in  their  description,  b 
most  surely  urrational.  This  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  shows  in  supreme  clearness  to 
all  whose  eyes  it  has  opened.  Hence,  from 
the  moment  when  this  science  shall  begin  to 
rule — i.  e.  when  all  those  shall  possess  it 
who  lead  the  great  masses  of  tlie  xieDpie 
that  cannot  possess  it — absolutely  no  trai:** 
cending  of  reason,  no  imaginations,  n> 
superstition  will  any  longer  be  po^bk. 
All  this  will  have  been  attacked  and  rooieti 
out  in  its  fundamental  gromids. 

Every  one  who  has  assisted  in  that  geneml 
siu^'ey  of  finite  reason,  can  at  every  momeui 
state  the  point  where  the  irrational  tran-*- 
cends  the  limits  of  reason  and  contradicts  it. 
He  knows  also  how  to  make  clear  this  coir 
tradiction  at  once  to  every  one  who  ha<u 
sound  mind,  and  who  has  the  desire  to  bers- 
tional.  It  is  thus  with  tlie  judgments  of  coni- 
mon  life ;  it  is  so  likewise  in  regard  to  ih;i'. 
kind  of  philosophy  w  hicli  lias  been  current 
amongst  us,  exciting  attention  and  creatin<; 
innumerable  confusions.  All  these  conlu- 
sions  are  at  an  end  as  soon  as  tlie  Sdence  i^ 
Knowledge  is  recognized.    Hitherto  philu^^ 
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ophy  has  desired  to  be^  and  desired  to  be 
something,  only  not  knowing  lohai;  nay, 
tills  was  e\'en  one  of  the  chief  points  con- 
cerning which  it  disputed.  But  a  complete 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  finite  thinking 
and  knowing,  establishes  what  part  of  this 
field  belongs  to  philosophy,  and  what  to  all 
other  sdenoes.  Nor  is  any  dispute  possible 
concerning  particidar  pomts  and  proposi- 
tioni^,  since  all  that  is  thuikable  has  been 
proved  and  determined  in  a  scientific  series 
of  contemplation.  Error  is  impossible ;  for 
<.'onteniplation  never  errs.  The  Science 
which  hberates  all  the  other  sciences  from 
their  dreams,  is  not  itself  enveloped  in 
dreams. 

The  Science  of  Knowledge  exhausts  all 
iiuman  knowledge  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, as  I  said;  divides  it,  and  distinguishes 
these  f\mdamental  characteristics.  Hence 
the  object  of  every  possible  science  is  in- 
volved in  it.  The  manner  in  which  such  ob- 
ject must  be  treated  appears  likewise  in  the 
ijcienoe  of  Knowledge  from  its  connection 
with  the  whole  system  of  the  human  mind 
and  from  the  laws  which  are  valid  in  this  re- 
gion. The  Science  of  Knowledge  tells  each 
co-operator  in  science  what  he  can  know, 
and  what  he  cannot  know;  tells  him  the  in- 
quiries he  may  and  should  raise;  furnishes 
him  with  the  series  of  investigations  to  be 
explored,  and  teaches  him  how  he  has  to 
undertake  them  and  how  to  establish  theu* 
proof-  Hence  the  Science  of  Knowledge  also 
puts  a  stop  to  the  blind  groping  about,  which 
now  per\'ades  all  sciences.  Each  investiga- 
tion which  is  undertaken  decides  for  ever, 
since  it  can  be  certainly  known  whether  the 
investigation  has  been  undertaken  correctly. 
Through  all  this  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
secures  culture  by  removing  it  from  the  rule 
of  blind  chance,  and  bringing  it  under  the 
control  of  rules  and  self-consciousness. 

This  is  the  result  which  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  has  in  relation  to  those  sciences 
which  influence  actual  life ;  and  hence  me- 
diately also  in  relation  to  actual  life. 

But  the  Science  of  Knowledge  has,  more- 
over, an  immediate  influence  upon  life.  Al- 
though not  in  and  for  itself  the  correct  prac- 
tical mode  of  thinking,  since  it  lacks  the  vi- 
tality of  experience,  it  yet  furnishes  a  com- 
plete picture  of  it.  Whoever  really  possesses 
the  Science  of  Knowledge,  but  otherwise 
has  not  and  does  not  act  in  actual  life  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  thinking  which  it 
establishes  as  the  only  rational  one,  is  at 


least  not  in  error  concerning  himself  when- 
ever he  compares  his  actual  with  his  philo- 
sophicsil  thinking.  He  knows  that  he  is  a 
fool,  and  cannot  but  call  himself  one.  He 
likewise  has  also  at  all  times  the  power  to 
discover  the  true  principles  of  his  baldness, 
and  the  true  means  to  reform  himself.  The 
least  reflection  concerning  himself  will  show 
him  what  habits  he  must  abolish,  and  what 
practices  he  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  im- 
dertake.  If  he  does  not  at  once  become  a 
wise  man  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  the  fault 
lies  altogetlier  in  his  will  and  his  laziness; 
for  no  philosophy  has  the  power  to  give 
strength  to  the  ^ill. 

This  is  the  relation  of  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge to  those  who  are  personally  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  Those  who  cannot  so  possess  it, 
it  influences  through  their  govennnents  and 
teachers. 

Whenever  the  Science  of  Knowledge  shall 
have  been  understood  and  accepted,  the 
science  of  state  government  and  all  other 
sciences  will  cease  to  be  a  bhnd  groping 
about  and  experimentalizing.  That  Science 
will  become  a  science  of  fixed  rules  and 
principles;  for  these  principles  the  Science 
of  Knowledge  establishes.  True,  it  cannot 
infuse  those  who  govern  with  the  good  will 
or  the  courage  to  carry  out  its  principles ;  but 
it  can  at  least  take  away  from  them  the  ex- 
cuse that  it  is  not  their  fault  if  human  aflairs 
are  in  a  wretched  condition.  Every  one  who 
possesses  that  science  will  be  able  to  tell 
them  what  they  mtist  do  in  order  to  improve 
human  aflairs ;  and  if  they  still  persist  in  not 
doing  it,  they  i^ill  st-aud  publicly  convicted 
of  lacking  good  intentions.  It  ^\ill  therefore 
be  possible  from  that  moment  to  bring  hu- 
man affairs  into  such  a  condition,  that  it  shall 
not  only  be  easily  possible,  but  almost  ne- 
cessary, for  men  to  be  orderly  and  honest 
citizens. 

Not  until  this  problem  shall  have  been 
solved  can  teachers  and  educators  hope  to 
work  successfully.  The  external  condition 
of  the  end  they  have  in  view,  and  which 
condition  does  not  depend  upon  them,  wUl 
have  been  furnished.  The  ability  to  attain 
it  lies  in  themselves;  for  their  profession 
also  will  have  been  relieved  by  the  Science 
of  Knowledge  from  all  superstitious  and  tn^ 
ditionary  rules,  and  will  have  been  reduoed 
to  flxed  principles.  They  will  know  clearly 
from  what  point  they  must  start,  and  how 
they  must  proceed. 
In  one  word,  tlirough  the  adoption  and 
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^neral  spreading  of  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge amongst  those  for  whom  it  is  written, 
the  whole  human  race  will  have  been  rid 
of  the  rule  of  blind  chance,  and  fate  will  have 
been  annihilated.  Mankind  will  henceforth 
control  itself  under  the  rule  of  its  own  con- 
ception, and  will  henceforth  make  out  of  it- 
self with  absolute  freedom  all  that  can  be 
made  out  of  it. 

All  this  which  I  havejust  asserted  is  strict>- 
ly  provable,  and  is  involved  in  the  mere  con- 
ception of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  as  es- 
tablished in  this  work.  The  only  possible 
question  is,  therefore,  whether  this  concep- 
tion can  be  realized ;  and  this  question  can 
be  decided,  and  decided  only  by  those  who 
actually  do  realize  it,  and  who  construe  for 
themselves  and  re-invent  that  Science  of 
Knowledge  whereof  we  claim  that  it  has  al- 
ready existence.  But  the  success  of  what 
we  have  prophesied  of  it  depends  upon  the 
fact  whether  the  Science  of  Knowledge  will 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  men  who 
stand  above  the  people  either  as  men  of  sci- 
ence, or  as  teachers  of  the  people.  Whether 
this  will  be  so,  future  ages  must  decide.  In 
the  present  age,  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
has  no  other  hopes  and  pretensions  than  that 
it  may  not  be  thrown  aside  and  forgotten 
altogether,  but  may  pass  into  at  least  a  few, 
who  can  transmit  it  to  a  better  age.  If  it 
attains  this  end,  then  the  object  of  this  work, 
and  of  the  former  and  future  works  of  the 
author,  will  have  been  accomplished. 


A    FEW    WORDS,   IS    CONCLUSION,   FOR    TH08K 

Professional  PHrLOSoPHERS  who  have 

HITHERTO  BEEN  OPPONENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE 

OF  Knowledge. 

It  is  true,  this  work  is  not  written  for  you; 
nevertheless  it  will  come  into  ypur  hands, 
and,  according  to  your  previous  practice,  you 
will  doubtless  neither  understapd,  nor  in- 
deed really  read,  but  will  at  any  rate  review 
it.  Unless  the  business  is  very  urgent,  I 
would  ask  you,  before  you  proceed  to  this 
reviewing,  to  read  at  least  these  final  words, 
written  expressly  for  you,  and  which  will 
have  been  written  in  vain  imless  you  read 
them. 

"The  difference  between  conflicting  opin- 
ions is  not  so  very  great ;  let,  then,  the  par- 
ties in  dispute  each  cede  something  to  the 
other  and  make  a  compromise!"  This  is 
one  of  the  favorite  expressions  of  our  hu- 
mane age,  and  has  been  used  also  with  ref- 


erence to  the  dispute  between  you  and  me 
when  people  were  yet  somewhat  calm. 
Now  even  if  you  have  merely  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  this  work  (as  is  sufficient  for  a 
review),  you  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  diilerence  between  you  and  me  i?^ 
indeed  very  great,  and  that  it  may  be  very 
true,  what  I  have  often  enough  told  you  and 
what  you  never  wanted  to  accept  seriously, 
namely,  that  there  is  absolutely  not  one 
common  point  between  you  and  me  concern- 
ing which  or  from  w  hich  we  might  arrive  at 
an  understanding.  In  turning  over  the-t* 
leaves,  the  reason  why  this  should  be  so,  or 
the  real  ground  which  separates  our  mind^'. 
may  have  become  apparent  to  you. 

But  since  it  is  equally  possible  that  it  nuir 
not  have  become  apparent  to  you,  1  will 
state  this  pohit  once  more  for  your  benefit— 
historicallj',  of  course,  as  such  thing*  tau 
only  be  stated  for  you. 

I  propose  to  seize  Science — not  only  tht* 
external  systematic  form,  but  the  Interior 
of  a  knowing^  that  which  is  the  sole  ground 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  knowledge,  a« 
con\iction,  or  as  certitude  of  con»cioiL8ne:i>i— 
in  its  original  source.  You,  on  the  contra- 
ry, however  clever  arguers  you  may  be  atv 
cording  to  logical  form — ^a  glory  which  I  will 
cheerfully  grant  to  each  of  you  in  what?<>- 
ever  degree  he  may  be  able  to  maintain  it- 
have  not  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  thi& 
Interior  of  knowing.  The  whole  deptli  cf 
your  being  does  not  reach  so  far,  and  rea^'he-' 
no  farther  than  historical  acceptance,  your 
business  being  to  further  analyze  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  historical  faith  by  means  of  ar- 
gument. You  have  never  in  your  life  kncnr. . 
and  hence  do  not  know  at  all,  how  a  n»a\ 
feels  who  knows.  You  remember  how  v«»u 
used  to  laugh  when  intellectual  conteynplati** 
was  spoken  of.  If  you  had  ever  known,  vt 
known  of  knowing,  you  would  not  hju«' 
laughed  at  tliis  contemplation. 

But  not  only  have  you  no  suspicion  of  tliat 
Interiorof  a  knowing;  you  Itavc,  moreo\*"', 
received  in  some  dark  tradition  a  slaadow  vt 
that  Unknown,  which  has  led  you  to  c<ui- 
sider  it  as  the  worst  of  all  stray  paths,  ami 
as  the  most  enormous  aberration  to  whkh 
the  human  mind  can  become  subject.  Y' . 
call  it  '*  Imaginary  nonsense,  word-^iu;!- 
bles,  scholastic  smoke,  imserable  s*>i»Ui.- 
tries!"  etc.  Y'ou  skip  this,  wherever  you 
find  it,  so  that  you  may  speedily  get  hoM 

of  the results  (i.  e.  propositions  whit  h 

may  be  historically  seized  and  eommittetl  t'^ 
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memory),  or,  as  some  of  your  representatives 
«iy,  that  you  may  get  at  things  which  inter- 
est the  mind  and  heart.  The  puffed-up,  en- 
li^Iitened  cultiu'e  and  humanity  of  the  pre$v- 
eut  philosophical  age  consists  precisely  in 
what  you  have  got  rid  of— those  antiquated 
I>edantries  of  former  ages. 

Xow  I  esteem,  and  with  all  my  energies 
strive  precisely  after  that  which  you  hold 
in  contempt  and  fly  away  from.  Oiu"  views 
a-s  to  what  is  proper,  decent,  and  praisewor- 
thy, are  utter  opposites;  and  if  this  opposi- 
tion has  not  broken  out  before,  it  is  simply 
becsiuse  you  had  the  benevolent  opinion 
that  my  scholasticism  was  but  a  temporary 
aberration,  and  that  my  linal  object  was, 
after  all,  the  same  as  yours — namely,  a 
])opuIar  and  edifying  everyday  philoso- 
phy. You  have  spoken,  it  is  true,  of  the 
signs  of  tlie  times,  and  have  said  that 
some  persons  are  endeavoring  to  restore 
that  old  barbarism  —  which  1,  to  be  sure, 
fall  the  old  thoroughness; — and  you  have 
couiphuncd  that  the  enlightenment  and  tine 
literature  of  the  Germans  —  which  I  call  the 
emptiness  and  frivolity  of  the  Germans  — 
uhicli  had  been  so  nicely  set  a-going,  are 
now  in  danger  of  coming  to  an  untimely 
end;  which  complaint  you  probably  made 
with  a  view  to  avert  this  untimely  end. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  will  appear  more 
and  more  how  wretched  the  tendency  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  is  in  this  respect,  and 
that,  if  it  had  full  sway,  that  old  barbarism 
would  certainly  be  restored,  and  our  beau- 
tiful enlightenment  would  certainly  be  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Your  natiu-e,  therefore,  extends  to  histo- 
ricid  faitli,  and  no  further.  First  of  all,  you 
liave  belonging  to  it  your  own  life,  in  the  ex- 
istence whereof  you  believe  firmly,  merely 
because  othei-s  believe  in  it;  for  if  you  were 
only  so  far  advanced  as  to  know  that  you  Uve, 
tilings  would  stand  quite  differently  in  re- 
gard to  you.  Next,  there  floats  in  the  current 
of  time  a  lot  of  broken  up  fragments  of  pre- 
\ious  sciences.  You  have  heard  it  said  that 
these  pieces  are  valuable,  and  hence  you  try 
to  catch  as  many  of  them  as  you  can,  and 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  curious.  You  are 
very  careful  in  handling  these  old  pieces, 
lest  they  might  get  broken  or  crushed,  or 
might  otherwise  lose  their  form  in  some 
manner;  in  which  case  you  could  not  be- 
queath them  to  your  heirs  and  assignees, 
nor  they  exhibit  them  again  to  the  ciurious 


of  posterity.  At  the  very  utmost,  you  once 
in  a  while  varnish  or  dust  them  a  little. 

I  have  come  among  you,  and  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  consider  me  one  of 
your  own.  You  have  sought  to  render  me 
coUegial  services,  to  take  me  into  your  coun- 
cils, to  warn  me  and  to  advise  me.  In  this 
you  have  had  the  following  luck,  and  you 
will  always  have  the  same  luck  unless  you 
give  up  the  business  altogether: 

Firstly,  you  have  taken  that  which  I 
taught,  to  be  history.  At  first  you  took  it  to 
be  crumbs  from  the  Kantian  table,  and  then 
you  hastened  to  compare  them  with  your 
own  collection;  and  when  you  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  this,  you  took  them  to  be  at  least 
crumbs  from  empirical  life.  Whatever  I 
may  say,  assure,  and  protest,  you  cannot 
cease  to  turn  my  scientific  propositions  into 
propositions  of  empirical  life,  my  contem- 
plations into  perceptions,  my  philosophy  in- 
to p8ycholog>\  This  has  happened  to  one 
of  your  own  set  even  in  regard  to  my  second 
book  on  the  Destination  of  Many  wherein  I 
surely  thought  I  had  spoken  clearly  enough. 
That  gentleman,  in  a  review  in  the  Erlanger 
Liter  atur  Zeitung^  reproves  the  spirii  ofapec^ 
ulation  which  I  introduce  in  that  book  as 
speaking,  because  it  asks  after  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  hearing,  seeing,  &c.  In  that  mere 
question  the  reviewer  discovers  already  the 
deception.  He,  for  his  own  person,  knows 
through  hearing,  seeing,  &c.,  without  know- 
ing of  hearing,  seeing,  <&c. ;  and  the  man  is 
very  correct  from  his  standpoint. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  must  happen 
so  to  you  people,  and  I  also  know  the  reason 
of  it.  You  have  not  contemplation  and  can- 
not rise  to  it;  hence  only  perception  remains 
to  you ;  and  if  that  is  denied  to  you,  nothing 
remains  in  your  hands.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  I  wish — namely,  that  nothing  shall  re- 
main to  you — as  I  shiUl  immediately  still 
further  explain  to  you. 

Secondly,  you  have  taken  every  bite  of 
those  crumbs  to  be  a  complete  for-itself-ex- 
isting  bite,  such  as  your  other  collections 
contain;  and  have  believed  that  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  carry  away  such  bite ;  that  these 
bites  could  be  singly  taken  away  and  stored 
up  in  memory.  You  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment. But  the  single  pieces,  as  you  picked 
them  up,  wotdd  not  fit  together,  and  now 
you  cried:  Contradiction  I  This  happened 
to  you  because  you  have  no  conception  of  a 
synthetical,  S3'stematic  science,  but  know  on- 
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ly  collations  ofthe  sayings  of  wise  men.  Each 
science  is  to  you  a  sand-pile,  whereof  each 
grain  is  existing  and  complete  in  itself,  and 
comprehensible  even  as  a  grain  of  sand.  But 
you  know  notliing  of  a  science  as  an  organic 
and  self-organizing  body.  Vou  tear  a  piece 
out  of  the  organic  body,  show  the  pieces 
which  hang  flapping  all  around,  and  cry  out: 
Is  this  smooth  and  complete? 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  to  that 
reviewer  with  my  books.  Know,  then — or, 
rather,  know  not  you,  but  the  popular  read- 
er, who  perchance  may  read  also  these  final 
pages — ^that  my  science  proceeds,  as  all  sci- 
entific work  should  proceed,  from  the  most 
Undetermined;  and  that  it  further  determ- 
ines tliis  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
Hence,  in  the  progress  of  that  science,  the 
objects  of  that  science  have  quite  other  pre- 
dicates attached  to  them  than  at  first;  hence 
also  this  science  often  establishes  and  devel- 
ops propositions  which  it  finally  refutes, 
proceeding  as  it  does  from  antithesis  to  syn- 
thesis. The  completely  determined,  final 
result,  which  is  the  ultimate  and  that  which 
is  to  remain,  is  shown  only  at  the  end.  You, 
of  course,  seek  only  this  result,  and  the  way 
of  finding  it  does  not  exist  for  you.  To 
write  for  you,  we  ought  to  state  in  the  con- 
cisest  possible  manner  what  one  means,  so 
that  you  might  quickly  reflect  and  see 
whether  you  mean  so  likewise.  If  Euklid 
were  an  author  of  our  day,  how  you  would 
liave  shown  up  to  him  the  contradictions, 
which  are  innumerable,  in  his  book. — "Each 
triangle  has  three  angles.''  Very  good;  we 
will  keep  that  in  mind.  ^*  The  content  of 
the  three  angles  in  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles."  What  a  contradiction !  you 
would  cry  out.  On  this  page  he  says,  "three 
angles  in  general,  the  content  whereof  can 
surely  result  in  various  sums";  and  on  the 
other,  "only  three  such  angles,  the  sum 
whereof  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

You  have  improved  my  expressions  and 
have  taught  me  how  to  speak;  for,  being 
my  judges,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  you 
should  know  better  than  I  how  to  speak. 
The  only  theory  you  have  forgotten  is  this: 
that  we  cannot  properly  advise  another  per- 
son how  he  shall  speak  until  we  know  what 
he  intends  to  speak.  You  have  shown 
yourself  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  my  read- 
ers ;  you  have  complained  that  I  do  not 
'vrite  plainly,  and  have  often  prophesied  that 
^  public,  for  whom  I  had  written  a  work, 
Ud  not  be  able  to  understand  it;  and  if 


you  follow  your  usual  practice,  you  will  as- 
sert the  same  thing  of  the  present  book. 
But  this  you  have  believed  only  because  yon 
did  not  understand  those  books  yourselves, 
and  you  assumed  that  the  public  at  large 
had  much  less  sense  than  you,  who  are 
learned  men  and  philosophers;  but  in  this 
presupposition  you  have  made  a  great  roi^ 
take.  I  have  had  much  conversation  re- 
specting philosophy  these  many  years,  not 
only  with  young  students,  but  also  with 
grown-up  persons,  of  various  occupations  in 
life,  and  belonging  to  the  more  cultoreil 
classes,  and  J  have  never  in  my  life  heanl 
such  nonsense  in  these  conversations  as  you 
write  down  every  day  to  be  printed. 

From  this  radical  difference  of  our  minds 
arise  all  the  diverse  phenomena  which  are 
witnessed  every  day.  Thus  when  I  say 
sometliing  which  to  me  appears  very  easy, 
natural  and  self-evident,  you  consider  it 
to  be  a  terrible  paradox  which  you  cannot 
possibly  make  clear  to  yourselves;  and  in 
like  manner,  that  which  you  presuppose  as 
uncommonly  plain  and  well  known,  against 
which  no  one  could  possibly  object,  often 
appears  to  me  so  full  of  confusion  that  it 
would  require  days  to  point  it  all  out.  Tliese 
plain  propositions  of  yours  have  floated 
down  to  you  in  the  current  of  tradition,  and 
you  believe  that  you  understand  and  know 
them  because  you  have  so  often  heard  and 
uttered  them  yourselves  without  being  con- 
tradicted. 

The  present  work  again  is  undoubtedly. 
In  your  estimation,  full  of  such  paradoxes. 
which  you  can  quench  with  a  single  one  of 
your  plain  propositions.  Let  me  cite,  as  an 
example,  only  one,  the  very  first  one  1  by 
hold  of.  "  That  which  is  attained  throu^irh 
a  mere  word-explanation,  is  in  the  Scieuoe 
of  Knowledge  never  the  correct,  but  quite 
surely  the  incorrect,"— -I  have  stated  above. 
If  you  follow  your  usual  practice,  you  ^i'l 
quote  this  proposition  as  a  clear  proof  how 
far  nonsense  can  possibly  go.  "  For  how  in 
all  the  world  can  we  arrive  at  anv  under- 
standing  except  through  a  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  words  used?"  Then  you  will 
commence  to  be  witty  in  your  manner— to 
congratulate  the  enlightened  persons  wbo 
desire  to  rise  to  this  sense  beyond  the  wonl^ 
by  means  of  the  Fichtean  contemplation:  to 
assure  the  public  that  you  have  no  such  de- 
sire; and  whatever  else  your  wit  may  su?- 
gest.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  would  at- 
tend to  yourselves  when  merely  reading  a 
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political  newspaper,  you  would  discover 
that  you  do  not  understand  even  it,  if  you 
merely  seize  and  analyze  the  words,  but 
that  you  must  cause  your  imagination  to 
produce  before  you  a  picture  of  the  event 
narrated,  and  let  this  picture  pass  before 
your  mind ;  in  other  words,  that  you  must 
conatruct  the  whole  event  if  you  wish  to  un- 
derstand it;  nay,  still  more,  that  you  have 
done  and  do  this  all  your  lifetime,  as  sure  as 
you  ever  understood  or  understand  at  present 
your  newspaper.  Only  you  did  not  observe 
it  before,  and  I  very  much  fear  that  you  will 
fail  to  remark  it  now,  although  I  call  your 
attention  to  it;  for  the  very  blindness  of  this 
internal  eye  of  your  imagination  is  what  I 
have  always  charged  you  with.  But  even  if 
you  had  observed  or  did  now  observe  it,  it 
would  not  seem  to  you  to  be  applicable  at 
all  to  science.  You  always  havb  -  believed 
that  science  need  only  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  you, 
that,  like  the  event  narrated  in  the  newspa- 
per, it  ought  to  be  constructed  in  the  mind. 
From  this  ground,  now  sufficientlv  exposed, 
vou  have  hitherto  so  little  understood  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  that  not  a  single  one 
of  you  has  perceived  even  the  basis  where- 
upon it  is  built.  Now,  when  I  tell  you  this, 
you  get  angry.  But  why  should  you  get 
angry?  Must  I  not  say  it?  For  if  the  pub- 
lic were  to  believe  that  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge had  been  comprehended  by  you,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  comprehended  as  you 
have  comprehended  it,  it  is  just  as  if  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  had  never  had  exist- 
ence, for  it  would  be  the  same  as  to  kUl  it 
off  in  the  quietest  manner  possible.  Now, 
you  cannot  f^rly  presume  that  I  should  al- 
low this  to  occur  merely  in  order  to  prevent 
suspicions  getting  afloat  concerning  your 
pow^ers  of  comprehension. 

But  neither  will  you  understand  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge  in  the  future.  Apart 
from  the  fact,  that  some  of  you  have  ren- 
dered themselves  very  suspicious  by  the 
ciuious  means  employed  to  bring  our  sci- 
ence into  bad  repute,  being  inspired  by 
oilier  passions  than  a  zeal  for  philosophy: 
apart  from  this,  and  abandoning  that 
suspicion  as  unfounded,  there  might  be 
perhaps  some  hope  yet  of  you  had  you 
not  already  declared  your  standpoint  and 
your  heart's  opinion  so  very  loudly  and 
publicly.  But  this,  alas!  you  have  done; 
and  now  you  are  asked  all  at  once  to  change 
your  whole  nature,  and   to  enter  a  light 


wherein  things,  of  which  you  have  hitherto 
spoken  in  your  off-hand  way,  and  your 
whole  spiritual  condition,  will  apjpear  to  you 
I  cannot  express  how  pitiful !  Perhaps  all 
men  who  have  risen  to  higher  culture 
through  quiet  self-education  have  discovered 
that  while  at  one  time  they  stooii  firmly  root- 
ed in  their  convictions,  they  at  some  later 
time  looked  back  with  a  melancholy  smile 
upon  their  past  errors.  But  it  happens  very 
rarely  that  men  who  have  made  the  whole 
public  wiuesses  of  their  errors,  and  who  ev- 
ery day  write,  review,  and  lecture,  without 
stopping,  recognize  and  retract  them. 

Since  this  is  all  so,  as  you  cannot  but  con- 
fess— ^if  not  publicly,  at  least  in  some  secret 
nook  of  your  souls  when  you  are  calm — the 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  henceforth  to  keep 
utterly  silent  in  regard  to  every  thing  which 
concerns  tlie  Science  of  Knowledge  and  phi- 
losophy in  general. 

You  con  choose  this  course;  for  you  can 
never  persuade  me  that  your  organs  of 
8x>eech  form  the  words  which  you  utter,  of 
thennselves,  or  that  your  pens  put  them- 
selves in  motion  and  write  down  upon  the 
paper  those  things  which  are  afterwards 
printed  with  or  without  your  name.  I  al- 
ways shall  believe  that  you  move  tongue  and 
pen  through  your  will  alone. 

Since  you  can  do  it,  therefore,  why  should 
you  not  will  it?  I  have  reflected  upon  and 
considered  the  subject  maturely,  and  I  can 
absolutely  discover  no  ground  why  you 
should  not  follow  this  advice,  or  why  you 
should  get  angry  at  me  for  giving  it  to  you. 

You  cannot  plead  yoiu*  zeal  for  truth ;  for 
since  you  do  not  know  at  all — as  yoiu*  own 
conscience  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  it  prop- 
erly— ^what  the  Science  of  Knowledge  really 
does  teach,  and  since  the  whole  region 
wherein  it  moves  does  not  really  exist  for 
you  at  all,  you  cannot  possibly  know  wheth- 
er that  which  this  science  reports  of  those 
regions  is  truth  or  error.  Leave  tliis  busi- 
ness, therefore,  quietly  to  the  persons  whose 
proper  business  it  is,  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility; just  as  we  allow  the  kings  to  rule 
theu*  states  and  to  conclude  war  and  peace 
on  their  own  responsibility,  without  ofl'ering 
our  advice.  Hitherto  you  have  only  stood 
in  the  way  of  an  impartial  investigation, 
have  confused  that  which  was  simple,  dark- 
ened that  which  was  dear,  and  turned  ev- 
ery thing  topsy  turvy.  Why  do  you  abso- 
lutely persist  in  being  in  the  way? 

Or  do  you  believe  that  your  honor  will  be 
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damaged  if  you,  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
great  leaders,  suddenly  become  silent?  You 
surely  do  not  care  for  the  opinion  of  the  stu- 
pid !  But  sensible  people  will  only  think 
all  the  more  of  you. 

Thus  it  is  stated  that  Professor  Jacob  at 
Ilalle  has  utterly  abandoned  speculative 
philosophy,  and  devoted  himself  altogether 
to  political  economy,  a  branch  of  science 
wherein  many  excellent  attainments  may 
be  expected  from  his  praiseworthy  accuracy 
and  industry.  He  lias  shown  himself  a  vn^e 
man  by  ceasing  to  be  a  philosopher;  and  I 
herewith  publicly  express  my  esteem  for 
him  on  that  account,  and  hope  that  every 
sensible  man  who  knows  what  speculation 
is  will  share  tliis  esteem.  Would  that  all  the 
others  would  also  abandon  a  science  which 
they  have  abundantly  tortured  themselves 
to  grasp,  and  for  which  they  have  discovered 
that  tliey  are  not  made.  Let  them  turn  to 
some  other  useful  occupation — grinding 
glasses,  making  verses,  writing  novels,  and 
studying  agriculture  or  game-keeping;  let 
them  take  service  in  the  detective  police, 
study  medicine,  raise  cattle,  or  write  devo- 
tional reflections  on  death  for  every  day  in 
the  year, — and  no  one  will  refuse  them  his 
esteem. 


But  since,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  they  and  the  like  of  them  will  follow 
good  advice,  I  add  the  following  in  order 
that  they  can  not  plead  that  I  did  not  tell 
them  what  would  happen: 

This  is  the  third  time  that  I  make  a  report 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Science  r»f 
Knowledge.  I  should  not  like  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  a  fourth  time,  and  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  my  words  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth  disfigured  in  such  a  terrible  manner 
that  I  scarcely  recognize  them.  Hence  I 
shall  presuppose  that  many  of  our  mtxlern 
literary  men  and  philosophers  will  not  even 
understand  this  third  report.  I  also  pre!*up- 
pose,  because  I  know  it,  that  absolutely  ev- 
ery man  can  know  whether  he  does  or  d^^es 
not  understand  something,  and  that  no  one 
is  forced  to  speak  of  a  matter  he  is  conscious 
of  not  understanding.  Hence  I  shall  no 
more  leave  this  work  to  its  fate  tlian  all  niv 
future  scientific  works,  but  shall  strictly 
watch  over  the  expressions  it  may  excite, 
and  comment  upoii  them  in  a  periodical.  If 
it  does  not  reform  these  gossips,  it  may  at 
least  teach  the  public  what  sort  ^>f  people 
have  undertaken,  and  still  undertake,  to  di- 
rect its  opinion. 

BerUn,  1801. 


SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OF  FOUR  INCAPACITIES. 


[By  C.  S. 

Descartes  is  the  father  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, and  the  spirit  of  Cartesianisra  —  that 
which  principally  distinguishes  it  from  the 
scholasticism  which  it  displaced — may  be 
compendiously  stated  as  follows: 

1.  It  teaches  that  philosophy  must  begin 
with  universal  doubt;  whereas  scholasticism 
had  never  questioned  fundamentals. 

2.  It  teaches  that  the  ultimate  test  of  cer- 
tiiinty  is  to  be  found  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness; whereas  scholasticism  had  rest- 
ed on  the  testimony  of  sages  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

3.  The  multiform  argumentation  of  the 
middle  ages  is  replaced  by  a  single  thread  of 
inference  depending  often  upon  inconspicu- 
ous premises. 

4.  Scholasticism  had  its  mysteries  of  faith, 
but  undertook  to  exphiin  all  created  things. 
^Jut  there  are  many  facts  which  Cartesianisiu 
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not  only  does  not  explain,  but  renders  ab- 
solutely inexplicable,  unless  to  say  that 
•'  God  makes  them  so  "  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  explanation. 

In  some,  or  all  of  these  respects,  mo«:t 
modern  philosophers  have  been,  in  efteot. 
Cartesians.  Now  \\ithout  wishing  to  return 
to  scholasticism,  it  seems  to  me  that  nuni- 
ern  science  and  modern  logic  require  u<  to 
stand  upon  a  very  dift'ereut  platform  from 
this, 

1.  We  cannot  begin  with  complete  donbt. 
We  must  begin  with  all  the  prejudices  which 
we  actiudly  have  when  we  enter  u|)on  the 
study  of  philosophy.  These  prejudices  are 
not  to  be  dispelled  by  a  maxim,  for  they  are 
things  which  it  does  not  occur  to  us  can  t»o 
questioned.  Hence  this  initial  scepticism 
will  be  a  mere  self-deception,  and  not  real 
doubt;  and  no  one  who  follows  the  Carte- 
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sian  method  will  ever  be  satisfied  until  he 
lias  formally  recovered  all  those  beliefs 
which  in  form  he  has  fr\yen  up.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  useless  a  preliminary  as  going  to  the 
North  Pole  would  be  in  order  to  get  to  Con- 
stantinople by  coming  down  regularly  upon 
(I  meridian.  A  person  may,  it  is  true,  in  the 
course  of  his  studies,  Jind  reason  to  doubt 
what  he  began  by  believing;  but  in  that  case 
he  doubts  because  he  has  a  positive  reason 
for  it,  and  not  on  account  of  the  Cartesian 
maxim.  Let  us  not  pretend  to  doubt  in  phi- 
losophy what  we  do  not  doubt  in  our  hearts. 

2.  The  same  formalism  appears  in  the 
Cartesian  criterion,  which  amounts  to  this: 
'•  Whatever  1  am  clearly  convinced  of,  is 
true."  If  I  were  really  convinced,  I  should 
have  done  with  reasoning,  and  should  re- 
quire no  test  of  certainty.  But  thus  to 
make  single  individuals  absolute  judges  of 
truth  is  most  pernicious.  The  result  is  that 
metaphysicians  will  all  agree  that  meta- 
physics has  reached  a  pitch  of  certjunty  far 
beyoud  that  of  the  physical  sciences;— only 
they  can  agree  upon  nothing  else.  In  sci- 
ences in  which  men  come  to  agreement, 
when  a  theory  has  been  broached,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  on  probation  until  this  agree- 
ment is  reached.  After  it  is  reached,  the 
question  of  certainty  becomes  an  idle  one, 
because  there  is  no  one  left  who  doubts  it. 
We  individually  cannot  reasonably  hope 
to  atuin  the  ultunate  philosophy  which  we 
pursue;  we  can  only  seek  it,  therefore,  for 
the  community  of  philosophers.    Hence,  if 

-  dif?ciplined  and  candid  minds  carefully  ex- 
uuiiue  a  theory  and  refuse  to  accept  it,  this 

'  might  to  create  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the 
auttior  Of  the  theory  himself. 

3.  Philosophy  ought  to  imitate  the  suc- 
cessful-sciences In  its  methods,  so  far  as  to 
proceed  only  from  tangible  premises  which 
can  be  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny,  and  to 
trust  rather  to  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
ite  arguments  than  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
any  one.  Its  reasoning  should  not  form  a 
chain  which  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link,  but  a  cable  whose  fibres  may  be  ever 
so  slender,  provided  they  are  suffidently 
nnmeroi!*  and  intimately  connected. 

4.  Every  unidoalistic  phUosophy  supposes 
some  absolutely  inexplicable,  unanalyzable 
ultimate;  in  short,  something  resulting  from 
mediation  itself  not  susceptible  of  mediation. 
Now  that  anything  it  thus  inexplicable  can 
only  be  known  by  reasoning  from  signs. 
But  the  only  justification  of  an  inference 


from  signs  is  that  the  conclusion  explains 
the  fact.  To  suppose  the  fact  absolutely  in- 
explicable, is  not  to  explain  it,  and  hence 
this  supposition  is  never  allowable. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  journal  will  be 
found  a  piece  entitled  "  Questions  concern- 
ing certain  Faculties  cliu^ned  for  Man,'' 
which  has  been  ii^Titten  in  this  spirit  of 
opposition  to  Cartesianism.  That  criticism 
of  certain  faculties  resulted  in  four  denials, 
which  for  convenience  may  here  be  re-, 
peated :     • 

1.  We  have  no  power  of  Introspection, 
but  all  knowledge  of  the  internal  world  is 
derived  by  hypothetical  reasoning  from  our 
knowledge  of  external  facts. 

2.  We  have  no  power  of  Intuition,  but  ev- 
ery cognition  is  determined  logically  by  pre- 
vious cognitions. 

3.  We  have  no  power  of  thinking  without 
signs. 

4.  We  have  no  conception  of  the  absolute- 
ly incogniziible. 

These  propositions  cannot  be  regarded  as 
certain ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
fiurther  test,  it  is  now  proposed  to  trace  them 
out  to  their  consequences.  We  may  first 
consider  the  first  aloue;  then  trace  the  con- 
sequences of  the  first  and  second;  then  see 
what  else  will  result  from  assuming  the  third 
also;  and,  finally,  add  the  fourth  to  oiur  hy- 
pothetical premises. 

In  accepting  the  first  proposition,  we  must 
put  aside  all  prejudices  derived  from  a  phU- 
osophy which  bases  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  on  oiu:  self-consciousness. 
We  can  admit  no  statement  concerning  what 
passes  within  us  except  as  a  hypothesis  ne- 
cessary to  explain  what  takes  place  in  what 
we  commonly  call  tlie  external  world. 
Moreover  when  we  have  upon  such  grounds 
assumed  one  facidty  or  mode  of  action  of  the 
mind,  we  cannot,  of  course,  adopt  any  other 
hypothesis  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  any 
fact  which  can  be  explained  by  our  first  sup- 
position, but  must  carry  the  latter  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  In  otlier  words,  we  must, 
as  far  as  we  can  do  so  without  additional 
hypotheses,  reduce  all  kinds  of  mental  ac- 
tion to  one  general  type. 

The  class  of  modifications  of  conscious- 
ness with  which  we  must  commence  our  in- 
quiry must  be  one  whose  existence  is  indu- 
bitable, and  whose  laws  are  best  known, 
and,  therefore  (since  this  knowledge  comes 
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from  the  outside),  which  most  closely  fol- 
lows external  (acts;  that  is,  it  must  be  some 
kind  of  coalition.  Here  we  may  hypotheti- 
cally  admit  the  second  proposition  of  the 
former  paper,  according  to  which  there  is 
no  absolutely  first  cognition  of  any  object, 
but  cognition  arises  by  a  continuous  process. 
We  nmst  begin,  then,  with  a  process  of  cog- 
nition, and  with  that  process  whose  laws  are 
best  understoocl  and  most  closely  follow  ex- 
ternal facts.  This  is  no  other  than  tlie  pro- 
cess of  valid  inference,  which  proceeds  from 
its  premise.  A,  to  its  conclusion,  B,  only  if, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  proposition  as  B 
is  always  or  usually  true  when  such  a  prop- 
ositiou  as  A  is  true.  It  is  a  consequence,^ 
then,  of  the  first  two  principles  whose  re- 
sults we  are  to  trace  out,  that  we  must,  as 
far  as  we  can,  \iithout  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  the  mind  reasons,  reduce  all 
mental  action  to  the  fonnula  of  valid  rea- 
soning. 

But  does  the  mind  in  fact  go  through  the 
syllogistic  process  ?  It  is  certainly  very 
doubtful  whether  a  conclusion — as  some- 
thing existing  in  the  mind  independently, 
like  an  image— suddenly  displaces  two  prem- 
ises existing  in  the  mind  in  a  similar  way. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  constant  experience, 
that  if  a  man  is  made  to  believe  in  the  prem- 
ises, in  the  sense  that  he  will  act  from  them 
and  will  say  that  they  are  true,  under  favor- 
able conditions  he  will  also  be  ready  to  act 
from  the  conclusion  and  to  say  that  that  is 
true.  Something,  therefore,  takes  place; 
\\ithin  the  organism  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  syllogistic  process. 

A  valid  inference  is  either  complete  or  inr 
complete.  An  incomplete  inference  is  one 
whose  validity  depends  upon  some  matter 
of  fact  not  contained  in  the  premises.  This 
implied  fact  might  have  been  stated  as  a 
premise,  and  its  relation  to  the  conclusion  is 
the  same  whether  it  is  explicitly  posited  or 
not,  since  it  is  at  least  ^irtually  taken  for 
granted ;  so  that  every  valid  incomplete  ar- 
gument is  virtimlly  complete.  Complete 
arguments  are  divided  into  simple  and  com- 
plex. A  complex  argument  is  one  which 
from  three  or  more  premises  concludes  what 
might  have  been  concluded  by  successive 
steps  in  reasonings  each  of  which  is  simple. 
Thus,  a  complex  inference  comes  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end  as  a  succession  of  sim- 
ple inferences. 

A  complete,  rimple,  and  valid  argument, 
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or  syllogism,  is  either  apodicUc  or  probable. 
An  apodictic  or  deductive  syllogism  is  one 
whose  validity  depends  unconditionally  up- 
on the  relation  of  the  fact  inferred  to  the 
facts  posited  in  the  premises.  A  syllo^mi 
whose  validity  should  depend  not  merely 
upon  its  premises,  but  upon  the  existence  of 
some  other  knowledge,  would  be  impo$>.<t- 
ble;  for  either  this  otlier  knowledge  would 
be  posited,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  part 
of  the  premises,  or  it  would  be  implicitly 
assumed,  in  which  case  the  inference  would 
be  incomplete.  But  a  syllogism  wbo$^  y^r 
lidity  depends  partly  upon  the  mm^ristenct 
of  some  other  knowledge,  is  a  probable  .syl- 
logism. 

A  few  examples  vrill  render  this  plain. 
The  two  following  arguments  are  apodictic 
or  deductive : 

1.  No  series  of  days  of  which  the  first  and 
last  are  different  days  of  the  week  exceeds 
by  one  a  multiple  of  seven  days ;  now  the  fir^t 
and  last  days  of  any  leap-year  are  diflereut 
days  of  the  week,  and  therefore  no  leap-year 
consists  of  a  number  of  days  one  greater 
than  a  multiple  of  seven. 

2.  Among  the  vowels  there  are  no  double 
letters;  but  one  of  the  double  letters  (tr)  i? 
compounded  of  two  vowels:  hence,  a  letter 
compounded  of  two  vowels  is  not  necessari- 
ly itself  a  vowel. 

In  both  these  cases,  it  is  plain  that  as  loog 
as  the  premises  are  tnie.  however  other 
facts  may  be,  tlie  conclusions  will  be  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  we  reasim 
as  follows: — ^' A  certain  man  had  the  Asiatic 
cholera.  He  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  livid, 
quite  cold,  and  vrithout  perceptible  piil^. 
He  was  bled  copiously.  During  the  ppoce?^^ 
he  came  out  of  collapse,  and  the  next  nionh 
ing  was  well  enough  to  be  about  There- 
fore, bleeding  tends  to  cure  the  cholera." 
This  is  a  fair  probable  inference,  provided 
that  tlie  premises  represent  our  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  matter.  But  if  we  knew,  for 
example,  that  recoveries  from  cholera  were 
apt  to  be  sudden,  and  that  the  physician  wli<> 
had  reported  this  case  had  known  of  a  hui>- 
dred  other  trials  of  the  remedy  without  com- 
municating the  result,  then  the  inference 
would  lose  all  its  validity. 

The  absence  of  knowledge  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  any  probable  argument 
relates  to  some  question  which  is  detennin- 
ed  by  the  argument  itself.  This  question. 
like  every  other,  is  whether  certain  objects 
have  certiun  characters.  Hence,  the  abeoice 
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of  knowledge  is  either  whether  besides  the 
objects  which,  according  to  the  premises, 
possess  certain  chHracters,  any  other  objects 
possess  them;  or,  whether  besides  the  char- 
acters wiiich,  according  to  the  premises,  be- 
long to  certain  objects,  any  other  characters 
uot  necessarily  involved  in  these  belong  to 
the  same  objects.  In  the  former  case,  the 
reasoning  proceeds  as  though  all  the  ob- 
jects which  have  certain  characters  were 
known,  and  this  is  induction;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  inference  proceeds  as  though  all 
the  characters  requisite  to  the  determination 
of  a  certain  object  or  class  were  known,  and 
this  is  hypothesis.  This  distinction,  also,  may 
be  made  more  plain  by  examples. 

Suppose  we  count  the  number  of  occur- 
rences of  the  different  letters  in  a  certain 
English  book,  which  we  may  call  A.  Of 
course,  every  new  letter  which  we  add  to 
our  count  will  alter  the  relative  number  of 
occurrences  of  the  different  letters;  but  as 
we  proceed  with  our  counting,  this  change 
^ill  be  less  and  less.  Suppose  that  we  find 
that  as  we  increase  the  number  of  letters 
counted,  the  relative  number  ofe^B  approach- 
es nearly  11\  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  that  of 
t!ie  ^'s  8 J  per  cent.,  that  of  the  a's  Sper  cent., 
lliat  of  the  «'8  7J  per  cent.,  &c.  Suppose  we 
repeat  tlie  same  observations  with  half  a 
dozen  other  English  writings  (which  we 
may  designate  as  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G)  with  the 
like  result.  Then  we  may  infer  that  in  ev- 
ery English  writing  of  some  length,  the  dif- 
ferent letters  occur  with  nearly  those  rela- 
tive frequencies. 

Now  tills  argument  depends  for  its  valid- 
ity upon  our  not  knowing  the  proportion  of 
letters  in  any  English  writing  besides  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F  and  G.  For  if  we  know  it  in 
respect  to  H,  and  it  is  not  nearly  the  same 
as  in  t)ie  others,  our  conclusion  is  destroyed 
at  once;  if  it  is  the  same,  then  the  legiti- 
mate inference  is  from  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
and  El,  and  not  from  the  first  seven  alone. 
This,  tlierefore,  is  an  indtietion. 

Suppose,  next,  that  a  piece  of  writing  in 
c>i>her  is  presented  to  us,  without  the  key. 
Suppose  we  find  that  it  contains  something 
less  than  26  characters,  one  of  which  occurs 
about  11  per  cent,  of  all  the  times,  another 
8|  per  cent.,  another  8 per  cent,,  and  another 
H  per  cent.  Suppose  that  when  we  substi- 
tute for  Uiese  e,  t,  a  and  a,  respectively,  we 
are  able  to  see  how  single  letters  may  be 
substituted  for  each  of  the  other  characters 
80  as  to  make  sense  in  English,  provided. 


however,  that  we  allow  the  spelling  to  be 
WTong  in  some  cases.  If  the  writing  is  of 
any  considerable  length,  we  may  infer  with 
great  probability  that  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  cipher. 

The  validit}^  of  this  argument  depends  up- 
on there  being  no  other  known  characters  of 
the  writing  in  cipher  which  would  have  any 
weight  in  the  matter;  for  if  there  are— if  we 
know,  for  example,  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  other  solution  of  it — this  must  be  allow- 
ed its  effect  in  supporting  or  weakening  the 
conclusion.    This,  then,  is  hypothesis. 

All  valid  reasoning  is  either  deductive,  in- 
ductive, or  hypothetic;  or  else  it  combines 
two  or  more  of  these  characters.  Deduction 
is  pretty  well  treated  in  most  logical  text- 
books; but  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  about  induction  and  hypothesis  in  or- 
der to  render  what  follows  more  intelligible. 

Induction  may  be  defined  as  an  argument 
which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  all 
the  members  of  a  class  or  aggregate  have  all 
the  characters  which  are  common  to  all  thoFC 
members  of  this  class  concerning  which  it  is 
known,  whether  Uiey  have  these  characters 
or  not;  or,  in  other  words,  which  assumes 
that  that  is  true  of  a  whole  collection  which 
is  tnie  of  a  number  of  instances  taken  from 
it  at  random.  This  might  be  called  statistical 
argument.    In  the  long  run,  it  must  general- 
ly affonl  pretty  correct  conclusions  from  true 
premises.    If  we  have  a  bag  of  beans  partly 
black  and  partly  white,  by  counting  the  rel- 
ative proportions  of  the  two  colors  in  several 
difterent  haudfuls,  we  can  approximate  more 
or  less  to  the  relative  proportions  in  the 
whole  bag,  since  a  suflScient  number  of  hand- 
fuls  would  constitute  all  the  beans  in  the  bag. 
The  central  characteristic  and  key  to  induc- 
tion is,  that  by  taking  the  conclusion  so 
reached  as  major  premise  of  a  syllogism, 
and  the  proposition  stating  that  such  and 
such  objects  are  taken  from  the  class  in 
question  as  the  minor  premise,  the  other 
premise  of  the  induction  will  follow  from 
them  deductively.    Thus,  in  tiie  above  ex- 
ample we  concluded  that  all  books  in  English 
have  about  11 J  per  cent,  of  their  letters  e's. 
From  that  as  major  premise,  together  ynth 
the  proposition  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G 
are  books  in  English,  it  follows  deductively 
that  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G  have  about  11 J 
per  cent,  of  their  letters  e-s.    Accordingly,  < 
induction  has  been  defined  by  AristoUe  as 
the  inference  of  the  major  premise  of  a  syl- 
logism from  its  minor  premise  and  condu- 
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sion.  The  function  of  an  induction  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  a  series*  of  many  subjects,  a  single 
one  which  embraces  tliem  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  others.  Thus  it  is  a  si>ecies  of 
"  reduction  of  the  manifold  to  unity." 

Hyi>^^^^i*s  ™^y  ^®  defined  as  an  argu- 
ment which  proceeds  upon  tlie  assumption 
that  a  character  which  is  kno^ii  necessarily 
to  involve  a  certain  number  of  others,  may 
be  probably  predicated  of  any  object  which 
has  all  the  characters  which  this  character 
is  Icnown  to  involve.  Just  as  induction  may 
be  regarded  as  the  inference  of  the  major 
premise  of  a  syllogism,  so  hypothesis  may 
be  regarded  as  the  inference  of  the  minor 
premise,  from  the  other  t\vo  propositions. 
Thus,  the  example  taken  above  consists  of 
two  such  inferences  of  the  minor  premises 
of  the  following  syllogisms: 

1.  Every  English  writing  of  some  length  in 

which  such  and  such  characters  denote 
«,  U  a.  and  «,  has  about  \1\  per  cent,  of 
the  first  sort  of  marks,  8|  of  the  second, 
8  of  the  third,  and  7i  of  the  fourth; 

This  secret  writing  is  an  English  writing  of 
some  length,  in  which  such  and  such 
characters  denote  e,  t^  a,  and  »,  resi)ect- 
ively : 

«•.  This  secre't  writing  has  about  XWpereenU 
of  its  characters  of  the  first  kind.  Si  of 
the  second,  8  of  the  third,  and  7\  of  the 
fourth. 

2.  A  passage  written  with  such  an  alphabet 

makes  sens<*.  when  such  and  such  letters 

are  severally  substituted  for  such  and 

sucli  characters. 
This  secret  writing  is  written  with  such  an 

alphabet. 
.•.  This  secret  writing  makes  sense  when 

such  and  such  substitutions  are  made. 

The  fiHiction  of  hypothesis  is  to  substitute 
for  a  great  series  of  predicates  forming  no 
unity  in  themselves,  a  single  one  (or  small 
number)  which  involves  them  all,  together 
(perhaps)  with  an  indefinite  number  of 
others.  It  is,  therefore,  also  a  reduction  of 
a  manifold  to  unity.*  Every  deductive  syl- 
logism may  be  put  into  the  form 

U  A,  theu^; 

But  A  : 

.-.  B. 

*  Several  persons  versed  in  logic  have  ol>- 
jected  that  I  have  here  quite  misapplied  the 
term  hypothesis,  and  that  what  I  so  desig- 
nate is  an  argument  from  ana  logy.  It  is 
a  sufficient  reply  to  ssiy  that  the  example 
of  the  cipher  lias  been  given  as  an  apt  il- 


And  as  the  minor  premise  in  this  form 
appears  as  antecedent  or  reason  of  a  h}iM)- 
thetical  proposition.  hypothetiG  inference 
may  be  called  reasoning  from  cousef^ueut  to 
antecedent. 

The  argument  from  analogy,  whieli  a 
X>opular  writer  upon  logi(»  calls  reasoni!::: 
from  particulars  to  particulars,  derives  ii^ 
validity  from  its  combining  the  character^  oi' 
induction  and  hypothesis,  being  analyziM*' 
either  into  a  deduction  or  an  induction,  or  a 
deduction  and  a  hypothesis. 

But  though  inference  is  thus  of  three  es- 
sentially different  species,  it  also  belon<r-  to 
one  genus.  We  have  seen  that  no  coik-Iu- 
sion  can  be  legitimatelyjderived  which  coiiIO 
not  have  been  reached  b}'  suwession?  of 
arguments  ha>ing  two  premises  each,  ai.tl 
implying  no  fact  not  asserted. 

Either  of  these  premises  Is  a  propositicn 
asserting  that  certain  objects  have  cert;uii 
characters.  Every  term  of  such  a  pn>iM.-l- 
tion  stands  either  for  certain  objects  or  lor 
certain  characters.  *  The  conclusion  may  l* 
regarded  as  a  proposition  substituted  in 
place  of  either  premise,  the  subslituii<«n 
l)eing  justified  by  the  fact  stated  in  the  oilirr 
premise.  Thaconclusion  is  aocortlingly  (Je- 
rived  from  either  premise  by  substituting: 
eitlier  a  new  subject  for  the  subject  of  ilw 
premise,  or  a  new  predicate  for  the  prediciue 
of  the  premise,  or  by  both  substitution'^. 
Now  the  substitution  of  one  term  for  another 
can  be  justified  only  so  far  as  the  term  sul)- 
stituted  represents  only  what  is  represcnie<l 
in  the  term  replaced.  If,  therefore,  the  con- 
clusion be  denoted  by  the  formula, 

.V  is  P; 

and  this  conclusion  be  derived,  by  a  chap^ 
of  subject,  from  a  premise  which  may  ou 
this  account  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 

A/  is  P, 

then  the  other  premise  must  assert  that 
whatever  thing  is  represented  b}'  S  is  repre- 
sented by  M,  or  that 

Ever>'  .S  is  an  3/; 

w^hile,  if  the  conclusion,  5  is  P,  is  derive*! 
from  either  premise  by  a  change  of  predi- 
cate, that  premise  may  be  written 

S  is  M; 

lustration  of  hypothesis  by  Descartes  \Vdi\e 
10  CEuvres  choisies:  Paris,  18G5,  iKijre  S>r, 
bv  I>eibniz  (Nouv.  Ess.,  lib.  4,  ch.  11  \  IX 
Ed.  Erdmann,  p.  3836),  and  (as  I  Icoru  in>ni 
D.  Stewart;  ^Vorks.  vol.  3,  pp.  3(>5  et  j^eij«i.) 
by  Gravesande,  Boscovich,  Hartley,  aud  U 
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and  the  other  premise  must  assert  that 
whatever  characters  are  implied  in  P  are 
implied  in  Af,  or  that 

Whatever  is  M  is  P. 

In  either  case,  therefore,  the  syllogism  must 
be  capable  of  expression  in  the  form, 

S  is  M;  M  is  P: 
.-.  S  is  P. 

Finally,  if  the  conclusion  differs  from 
either  of  its  premises,  both  in  subject  and 

L.  Le  Safe.  The  term  Hypothesis  has  been 
used  in  tlie  following  senses: — 1.  For  the 
theme  or  proposition  forming  the  subject  of 
discourse.  2.  For  an  assumption.  Aristotle 
divides  thescM  or  propositions  adopted  with- 
out any  reason  into  definitions  and  hypothe- 
ses. The  latter  are  propositions  stadng  the 
existence  of  something.  Thus  the  geome- 
ter says,  *'  Let  there  be  a  triangle."  3.  For 
a  condition  in  a  general  sense.  We  are 
said  to  seek  other  things  than  happiness 
i^  vtra^eaeuc,  conditionally  The  best  repub- 
lic is  the  ideally  perfect,  the  second  the  best 
on  earth,  the  third  the  best  i^  vro^iaeu^f 
under  the  circumstances.  Freedom  is  the 
vTTo^eaic  or  condition  of  democracy.  4.  For 
the  antecedent  of  a  hypotlietical  proposition. 
5.  For  an  oratorical  question  which  assumes 
facts.  6.  In  the  Synopsis  of  Psellus,  for  the 
reference  of  a  subject  to  the  things  it  de- 
notes. 7.  Most  commonly  in  modern  times, 
for  the  conclusion  of  an  argument  from 
consequence  and  consequent  to  antecedent. 
This  is  my  use  of  the  term.  8.  For  such  a 
conclusion  when  too  weak  to  be  a  theory 
accepted  into  the  body  of  a  science. 

1  give  a  few  authorities  to  support  the 
seventh  use: 

Chauvin.  —  Lexicon  Rationale,  1st  Ed. — 
•*  Hypothesis  est  propositio,  quae  assumitur 
ad  probandum  aliam  veritateni  inco^itara. 
Bequirunt  multi,  ut  hacc  hypothesis  vera 
esse  cognoscatur.  etiam  antequajn  appareat, 
an  alia  ex  ei  deduci  possiut.  Verura  aiunt 
alii,  hoc  uiium  desiderari,  ut  hypothesis  pro 
vera  admittatur,  quod  nempe  ex  hac  talia 
deducitur,  quaj  respondent  phaenomenis,  et 
satisfaciunt  omnibus  difllcultatibus,  qusb  hac 
parte  in  re,  et  in  lis  quie  de  ea  apparent, 
occnrrebant.*' 

Newton. — "Hactenus  phaenomena  coelorum 
ct  mafiA  nostri  per  vim  gravitatis  exposui, 

&e{\  causam  gravitatis  nondum  assignavi 

Kationem  vero  harum  gravitatis  proprie- 
tntum  ex  phasnomenis  nondum  potui  dedu- 
eere,  et  hypotheses  non  lingo.  Quicquid 
enim  ex  phasnomenis  non  deducitur,  hyvo- 

Ousts  yocanda  est In  hftc  PhllosopniH 

Propositiones  deducuntur  ex  phaenomenis, 
et  redduntiir  generales  per  inductionem." 
Principia.    Ad  fin. 

Sir  Wm,  Hamilton. — *'  Hypotheses^  that  is, 
prop'sitions  which  are  assumed  with  proba- 
bility, in  onler  to  explain  or  prove  something 
else  Which  cannot  otherwise  be  explained  or 
proved." — ^Lectures  on  Logic  (Am.  Ed.), 
p.  188. 

^'The  nAme  of  hypothesis  is  more  emphati- 
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predicate,  the  form  of  statement  of  conclu- 
sion and  premise  may  be  so  altered  that 
they  shall  have  a  common  term.  This  can 
always  be  done,  for  if  P  is  the  premise  and 
Cthe  conclusion,  they  may  be  stated  thus: 

The  state  of  things  represented  in  P  is  real, 

and 
The  state  of  things  represented  In  C  is  real. 

In  this  case  the  other  premise  must  in 
some  form  virtually  assert  that  every  state 

cally  given  to  provisory  suppositions,  which 
serve  to  explam  the  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
observed,  but  which  are  only  asserted  to  be 
true,  if  ultimately  contirmea  by  a  complete 
induction."— Ibid,  p.  364. 

"  When  a  phenomenon  is  presented  which 
can  be  explained  by  no  principle  afforded 
through  experience,  we  feel  discontented 
and  uneasy;  and  there  arises  an  effort  to 
discover  some  cause  which  may,  at  least  pro- 
visionally, account  for  the  outstanding  phe- 
nomenon; and  this  cause  is  finally  recognized 
as  valid  and  true,  if,  through  it,  the  given 
phenomenon  is  found  to  obtain  a  fblland 
perfect  explanation.  The  Judgment  in 
which  a  phenomenon  is  referred  to  such  a 
problematic  cause,  is  called  a  Hypoihesis.^^ 
— Ibid,  pp.  449,  450.  See  also  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics,  p.  117. 

J.  S.  Mill. — "  An  hypothesis  is  any  sup- 
position which  we  make  (either  without 
actual  evidence,  or  on  eviaence  avowedly 
insufficient),  in  order  to  -endeavor  to  deduce 
from  it  conclusions  in  accordance  with  facts 
which  are  known  to  be  real;  imder  the  idea 
that  if  the  conclusions  to  which  the  hypoth- 
esis leads  are  known  truths,  the  hypothesis 
itself  either  must  be,  or  at  least  is  likely  to 
be  true."— Logic  (6th  Ed.),  vol.  2,  p.  8. 

Kant.— ^^ If  all  the  eonseouents  of  a  cognition 

are  true,  the  cognition  itself  is  true It  is 

allowable,  therefore,  to  conclude  from  con- 
sequent to  a  reason,  but  without  being  able 
to  determine  this  reason.  From  the  com- 
plex us  of  all  consequents  alone  can  we  con- 
clude the  truth  of  a  determinate  reason 

The  difficulty  with  this  positive  and  direct 
mode  of  inference  (modus  ponens)  is  that  the 
totality  of  the  consequents  cannot  be  apo- 
deictically  recognizee!,  and  that  we  are  there- 
fore led  by  this  mode  of  inference  only  to  a 
probable  and  hypothetically  true  cognition 
(Hypotheses). ^^—Loipk  by  Jiische  Werke ; 
Ed.  Roseuk.  and  Sen.,  vol.  3,  p.  221. 

^'A  hyi>othesis  is  the  judgment  of  the 
truth  of  a  reason  on  account  of  the  suffi- 
cienc}'^  of  the  consequents.** — Ibid,  p.  262. 

Herbart.  —  *'We  can  make  hypotheses, 
thence  deduce  consequents,  and  atterwards 
see  whether  the  latter  accord  with  experi- 
ence. Such  suppositions  are  termed  hypo- 
theses."— Einleitung  5  Werke,  vol.  1,  p.  53. 

BeneJte. — *'  Affirmative  inferences  from 
consequent  to  antecedent,  or  hypotheses." — 
System  der  Lopik,  vol.  2,  p.  103. 

There  would  be  no  difficult  )m  gntsOy 
multiplying  these  citations. 
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of  things  such  as  is  represented  by  C  is  the 
state  of  things  represented  in  P. 
,  AU  valid  reasoning,  therefore,  is  of  one 
\  general  form;  and  in  seeking  to  reduce  all 
mental  action  to  the  formulae  of  valid  infer- 
ence, we  seek  to  reduce  it  to  one  single 
type. 

An  apparent  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of 
all  mental  action  to  the  type  of  valid  infer- 
ences is  the  existence  of  fallacious  reason- 
ing. Every  argument  implies  the  truth  of 
a  general  principle  of  inferential  procedure 
(whether  involving  some  matter  of  fact  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  argument,  or  merely 
a  maxim  relating  to  a  system  of  signs),  ao- 
oording  to  which  it  is  a  valid  argument.  If 
this  principle  is  false,  the  argument  is  a  fal- 
lacy; but  neither  a  valid  argument  from 
false  premises,  nor  an  exceedingly  weak,  but 
not  altogether  illegitimate,  induction  or 
h}rpothesis,  however  its  force  may  be  over- 
estimated, however  false  its  conclusion,  is  a 
fallacy. 

^  Now  Words,  taken  just  as  they  stand,  if  in 
the  form  of  an  argument,  thereby  do  imply 
whatever  fact  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  argument  conclusive;  so  that  to  the  for- 
mal logician,  who  has  to  do  only  with  the 
meaning  of  the  words  according  to  the  prop- 
er principles  of  interpretation,  and  not  with 
the  intention  of  the  speaker  as  guessed  at 
from  other  indications,  the  only  fallacies 
should  be  such  as  are  simply  absurd  and 
contradictory,  either  because  their  conclu- 
sions are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  their 
premises,  or  because  they  counect  proposi- 
tions by  a  species  of  illative  conjunction,  by 
which  they  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
be  validly  connected. 

But  to  the  psychologist  an  argument  is 
valid  only  if  the  premises  from  which  the 
mental  conclusion  is  derived  would  be  suffi- 
cient, if  true,  to  justify  it,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  by  the  aid  of  other  propositions 
which  had  previously  been  held  for  true. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  all  inferences 
made  by  man,  which  are  not  valid  in  this 
sense,  belong  to  four  classes,  viz. :  1.  Those 
whose  premises  are  false;  2.  Those  which 
have  some  little  force,  though  only  a  little; 
3.  Those  which  result  from  confusion  of  one 
proposition  with  another;  4.  Those  which 
result  from  the  Indistinct  apprehension, 
wrong  application,  or  falsity,  of  a  rule  of  in- 
ference. For,  if  a  man  were  to  commit  a 
fkllacy  not  of  either  of  these  classes,  he 
would,  from  true  premises  conceived  with 


perfect  distinctness,  without  being  led  astny 
by  any  prejudice  or  other  judgment  serring 
as  a  rule  of  inference,  draw  a  conclusion 
wiiich  had  really  not  the  least  relevancy.  If 
this  could  happen,  calm  consideration  and 
care  could  be  of  little  use  in  thinkiug,  for 
caution  only  serves  to  insure  our  takiog  all 
the  facts  into  account,  and  to  make  those 
which  we  do  take  account  of,  distinct;  nor 
can  coolness  do  anything  more  than  to  ena- 
ble us  to  be  cautious,  and  also  to  prevent 
our  being  afl'ected  by  a  passion  in  inferring 
that  to  be  true  which  we  wish  were  true, 
or  which  we  fear  may  be  true,  or  in  fol- 
lowing some  other  wrong  rule  of  infer- 
ence. ^But  experience  shows  that  the  calm 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  same  dis- 
tinctly conceived  premises  (including  preju- 
dices) will  insure  the  pronouncement  of  the 
same  judgment  by  all  men.    Kow  if  a  &!- 
lacy  belongs  to  theflrat  of  these  four  das^e^ 
and  its  premises  are  false,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  procedure  of  the  mind  from 
these  premises  to  the  conclusion  is  either 
correct,  or  errs  in  one  of  the  other  three 
ways;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
mere  falsity  of  the  premises  should  affect  the 
procedure  of  reason  when  that  falsity  is  not 
known  to  reason.  If  the  fallacy  belongs  to  the 
secojid  class  and  has  some  force,  bow^ever 
little,  it  is  a  legitimate  probable  argument, 
and  belongs  to  tlie  type  of  valid  mference.  If 
it  is  of  the  tlurd  class  and  results  from  the  con- 
fusion of  one  proposition  with  another,  this 
confusion  must  be  owing  to  a  resemblance 
between  the  two  propositions ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  person  reasoning,  seeing  that  one  pro- 
position has  some  of  the  characters  which 
belong  to  the  other,  concludes  that  it  has  all 
the  essential  characters  of  the  other,  and  is' 
equivalent  to  it.    Now  this  is  a  hypothetic 
inference,  which  though  it  may  be  weak,  and 
tliough  its  conclusion  happens  to  be  fal<e. 
belongs  to  the  type  of  valid  inferences;  and. 
therefore,  as  the  nodus  of  the  fallacv  Ues  in 
this  confusion,  the  procedure  of  the  muid  in 
these  fallacies  of  the  third  class  conforms  tu 
the  formula  of  valid  inference.  If  the  fallacy 
belongs  to  the  fourth  class,  it  either  result? 
from  wrongly  applying  or  misapprehending 
a  rule  of  inference,  and  so  is  a  fallacy  of  con- 
fusion, or  it  results  from  adopting  a  wrong 
rule  of  inference.    In  this  latter  cas>e,  this 
rule  is  in  fact  taken  as  a  premise,  and  there- 
fore the  false  conclusion  is  owing  merely  to 
the  falsity  of  a  premise.    In  every  fallacy, 
therefore,  possible  to  the  mind  of  man,  the 
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procedure  of  the  mind  conforms  to  the  for- 
mula of  valid  inference. 

rhe  third  principle  whose  consequences 
we  have  to  deduce  is,  that,  whenever  we 
think,  we  have  present  to  the  consciousness 
some  feeling,  image,  conception,  or  other 
representation,  which  serves  as  a  sign.  But 
it  follows  from  our  own  existence  (which  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  ignorance  and 
error)  that  everything  which  is  present  to 
U8  is  a  phenomenal  manifestation  of  our- 
selves. This  does  not  prevent  its  being  a 
phenomenon  of  something  without  us,  Just 
as  a  rainbow  is  at  once  a  manifestation  both 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  rain.  When  we  think, 
then,  we  ourselves,  as  we  are  at  that  mo- 
ment, appear  as  a  sign.  Now  a  sign  has, 
as  such,  three  references:  Ist,  it  is  a  sign  to 
some  thought  which  interprets  it;  2d,  it  is 
a  sign  for  some  object  to  which  in  that 
thought  it  is  equivalent;  3d,  it  is  a  sign,  in 
some  respect  or  quality,  which  brings  it  into 
connection  with  its  object.  Let  us  ask  what 
the  three  correlates  are  to  which  a  thought- 
sign  refers. 

1.  When  we  think,  to  what  thought  does 
that  thought-sign  which  is  ourself  address 
itself?  It  may^  through  tlie  medium  of  out- 
ward expression,  which  it  reaches  perhaps 
only  after  considerable  internal  develop- 
ment, come  to  address  itself  to  thought  of 
another  person.  But  whether  this  happens 
or  not,  it  is  always  interpreted  by  a  subse- 
quent thought  of  our  own.  If,  after  any 
thought,  the  current  of  ideas  ilo\%*s  on  freely, 
it  follows  the  law  of  mental  association.  In 
Chat  case,  each  former  thought  suggests 
something  to  the  thought  which  foUows  it, 
i.  e.  is  the  sign  of  something  to  this  latter. 
Our  train  of  thought  may,  it  is  tnie,  be  in- 
terrupted. But  we  must  remember  that,  in 
addition  to  the  principal  element  of  thought 
at  any  moment,  there  are  a  hundred  things 
in  our  mind  to  which  but  a  small  fraction  of 
attention  or  consciousness  Is  conceded.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  follow,  because  a  new 
constituent  of  thought  gets  the  uppermost, 
that  the  tniin  of  thought  which  it  dift- 
plaoes  is  broken  off  altogether.  On  the  con- 
trary, fW>m  our  second  principle,  that  there 
is  no  intuition  or  cognition  not  determined 
by  previous  cognitions,  it  follows  that  the 
striking  in  of  a  new  experience  is  never  an 
instantaneous  affair,  but  is  an  event  occupy- 
ing time,  and  coming  to  pass  by  a  condnu- 
ous  process.  Its  prominence  in  consdous- 
ness,  therefore,  must  probably  be  the  con- 


summation of  a  growing  process;  and  if  so, 
there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  thought 
which  had  been  the  leading  one  just  before, 
to  cease  abruptly  and  instantaneously.  But 
if  a  train  of  thought  ceases  by  gradually  dy- 
ing out,  it  freely  follows  its  own  law  of  asso- 
ciation as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  there  is  no 
moment  at  which  there  is  a  thought  belong- 
ing to  this  series,  subsequently  to  which 
there  is  not  a  thought  which  interprets  or 
repeats  it.  There  is  no  exception,  there- 
fore, to  the  law  that  every  thought-sign  is 
translated  or  interpreted  in  a  subsequent 
one,  unless  it  be  that  all  thought  comes  to 
an  abrupt  and  final  end  in  death. 

2.  The  next  question  is:  For  what  does 
the  thought-sign  stand— what  does  it' name 
— what  is  its  auppositum  f  The  outward  thing, 
undoubtedly,  when  a  real  outward  thing  is 
thought  of.  But  still,  as  the  thought  is  de- 
termined b^  a  previous  thought  of  the  same 
object,  it  only  refers  to  the  thing  through 
denoting  this  previous  thought.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  Toussaint  is  thought 
of,  and  first  thought  of  as  a  negro,  but  not 
distinctly  as  a  man.  If  this  distinctness  is 
afterwards  added,  it  is  through  the  thought 
that  a  negro  is  a  man;  that  is  to  say,  the  sub- 
sequent thought,  man,  refers  to  the  outward 
thing  by  being  predicated  of  that  pre\ious 
thought,  negro,  which  has  been  had  of  that 
thing.  If  we  afterwards  think  of  Toussaint 
as  a  general,  then  we  think  that  this  negro, 
this  man,  was  a  general.  And  so  in  every 
case  the  subsequent  thought  denotes  what 
was  thought  in  the  previous  thought. 

3.  The  thought-sign  stands  for  its  object 
in  the  respect  which  is  thought;  that  is  to 
say,  this  respect  is  the  immediate  object  of 
consciousness  in  the  thought,  or,  in  otiier 
words,  it  is  the  thought  itself,  or  at  least 
what  the  thought  is  thought  to  be  in  the 
subsequent  thought  to  which  it  is  a  sign. 

We  must  now  consider  two  other  proper- 
ties of  signs  which  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  theory  of  cognition.  Since  a  sign  is 
not  identical  with  the  thing  signified,  but 
differs  from  the  latter  in  some  respects,  U 
must  plainly  have  some  characters  which 
belong  to  it  in  itself,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  representative  function.  These 
I  call  the  material  qualities  of  the  sign.  As 
examples  of  such  qiudities,  take  in  the  word 
'*  man  "  its  consisting  of  three  letters — in  a 
picture,  its  being  flat  and  without  relief.  In 
the  second  place,  a  sign  must  be  capable  of 
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being  connected  (not  in  the  reason  but  really) 
with  another  sign  of  the  same  object,  or 
with  the  object  itself.  Thus,  words  would 
beiof  no  value  at  all  unless  they  could  be 
connected  into  sentences  by  means  of  a  real 
copula  which  joins  signs  of  the  same  thing. 
The  usefulness  of  some  signs— as  a  weather- 
coclc,  a  tally,  <Sbc.— consists  wholly  in  their 
being  really  connected  with  the  very  things 
they  signify.  In  the  case  of  a  picture  such  a 
connection  is  not  evident,  but  it  exists  in  the 
power  of  association  which  connects  the 
,  picture  with  the  brain-sign  which  labels  it. 
This  real,  physical  connection  of  a  sign  with 
its  object,  either  immediately  or  by  its  con- 
nection with  another  sign,  1  call  the  pure  de- 
monstrative application  of  the  sign.  Now  the 
representative  function  of  a  sign  lies  neither 
in  its  material  quality  nor  in  its  pure  demon- 
strative application;  because  it  is  something 
which  the  sign  is,  not  in  itself  or  in  a  real 
relation  to  its  object,  but  whi6h  it  is  to  a 
thought^  wliile  both  of  the  characters  just 
defined  belong  to  the  sign  independently  of 
its  addressing  any  thought.  And  yet  if  I 
take  all  the  things  which  have  certain  qual- 
ities and  physically  connect  them  with 
another  series  of  things,  each  to  each,  they 
become  lit  to  be  signs.  If  they  are  not  re- 
garded as  such  they  are  not  actually  signs, 
but  they  are  so  in  the  same  sense,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  an  unseen  flower  can  be  said 
to  be  red^  this  being  also  a  term  relative  to 
a  mental  affection. 

Consider  a  state  of  mind  which  is  a  con- 
ception. It  Js  a  conception  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing a  meaning^  a  logical  comprehension ;  and 
if  it  is  applicable  to  any  object,  it  is  because 
that  object  has  the  characters  contained  in 
the  comprehension  of  this  conception.  Now 
the  logical  comprehension  of  a  thought  is 
usually  said  to  consist  of  the  thoughts  con- 
tained in  it ;  but  thoughts  are  events, 
acts  of  the  mind.  Two  thoughts  are  two 
events  separated  in  time,  and  one  cannot 
literally  be  contained  in  the  other.  It  may 
be  said  that  all  thoughts  exactly  similar  are 
regarded  as  one ;  and  that  to  say  that  one 
thought  contains  another,  means  that  it 
oontains  one  exactly  similar  to  that  other. 
But  how  can  tno  thoughts  be  simihur?  Two 
objects  can  only  be  regarded  as  similar  if 
they  are  compared  and  brought  together  in 
the  mind.  Thoughts' have  no  existence  ex- 
cept in  the  mind ;  only  as  they  are  regarded 
do  they  exist.  Hence,  two  thoughts  cannot 
6«  aimUar  unless  they  are  brought  together 


in  the  mind.  But,  as  to  thehr  existence, 
two  thoughts  are  separated  by  an  intervil 
of  time.  We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  we 
can  frame  a  thought  similar  to  a  past  thought, 
by  matching  it  with  the  latter,  as  though 
this  past  thought  were  still  present  to  m^. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  knowledge  that  one 
thought  is  similar  to  or  in  any  way  truly  rep- 
resentative of  another,  cannot  be  deriveii 
from  immediate  perception,  but  must  be  sn 
hypothesis  (unquestionably  Ailly  justifiable 
by  facts),  and  that  therefore  the  formation 
of  such  a  representing  thought  must  be  de- 
pendent upon  a  real  effective  force  behind 
consciousness,  and  not  merely  upon  a  men- 
tal comparison.  What  we  must  mean,  there- 
fore, by  saying  that  one  concept  is  contained 
in  another,  is  that  we  normally  represent 
one  to  be  in  the  other;  that  is,  that  we  form 
a  particular  kind  of  judgment,*  of  which  the 
subject  signifies  one  concept  and  thepre- 
'dicate  the  other. 

No  thought  in  itself,  then,  no  feeling  in  it- 
self, contains  any  others,  but  is  absolutelj 
simple  and  unanaly  zable ;  and  to  say  that  it  i» 
composed  of  other  thoughts  and  feelings,  \^ 
like  saying  that  a  movement  upon  astraijrbt 
line  is  composed  of  the  two  movements  of 
which  it  is  tlie  resultant;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
metaphor,  or  fiction,  parallel  to  the  truth. 
Every  thought,  however  artifldal  and  com- 
plex, is,  so  far  as  it  is  immediately  present, 
a  mere  sensation  without  parts,  and  there- 
fore, in  itself,  without  similarity  to  any 
other,  but  incomparable  ^ith  any  other  ami 
absolutely  sui  ^encru.t  Whatever  is  whollj 
incomparable  with  an3rthing  else  is  wholJy 
inexplicable,  because  explanation  oonsistj 
in  bringing  things  under  general  laws  or 
under  natural  classes.  Uence  every  thought, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  feeling  of  a  peculiar  H)fi, 
is  simply  an  ultimate,  inexplicable  fkct  Ye: 
this  does  not  conflict  with  my  postulate  that 
that  fact  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  inex- 
plicable; for,  on  tlie  one  hand,  we  never  can 
think,  '^This  is  present  to  me,^*  since,  before 

*  A  judgment  concerning  a  minimum  of  in- 
formation, for  the  theory  of  which  see  nij  r*' 
per  on  Comprehension  and  Extension,  in  U« 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art> 
and  Sciences,  vol.  7,  p.  426. 

t  Observe  that  1  say  in  tUeif,  1  am  no(  k 
wild  as  to  deny  tliat  my  sensation  of  red  to-^l 
is  like  my  sensation  of  red  yesterday.  1  on.'r 
say  that  the  similarity  can  comsijI  only  io  tbe 
physiological  force  behind  consciousne»».— 
which  leads  me  to  say,  I  recognise  this  feviin^ 
the  same  as  the  former  one,  and  so  does  nirt 
consist  in  a  community  ofaensatioa. 
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we  haye  time  to  make  the  reflection,  tbe 
sensation  is  past,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  once  past,  we  can  never  hring  hack 
the  quality  of  the  feeling  as  it  was  in  and 
for  itself,  or  Imow  what  It  was  like  in  itself 
or  even  (fiscover  the  existence  of  this  quality 
except  by  a  corollary  from  our  general 
theory  of  ourselves,  and  then  not  in  its 
idio83Ticrasy,  hut  only  as  something  pres- 
ent. But,  as  something  present,  feelings 
are  all  alike  and  require  no  explanation, 
since  they  contain  only  what  ib  universal. 
So  that  nothing  which  we  can  truly  predi- 
cate of  feeUngs  is  left  inexplicable,  hut 
only  something  which  we  cannot  reflective- 
ly know.  So  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
contradiction  of  making  the  Mediate  imme- 
diable.  Finally,  no  present  actual  thought 
(which  is  a  mere  feeling)  has  any  meaning, 
any  intellectual  value;  for  this  lies  not  in 
what  is  actually  thought,  but  in  what  this 
thought  may  be  connected  with  in  repre- 
sentation by  subsequent  thoughts;  so  that 
the  meaning  of  a  thought  is  altogether  some- 
thing virtual.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  no 
thought  has  any  meaning,  all  thought  is 
without  meaning.  But  this  is  a  fallacy  sim- 
ilar to  saying,  that,  if  in  no  oue-of  the  succes- 
sive spaces  which  a  body  Alls  there  is  room 
for  motion,  there  is  no  room  for  motion 
throughout  the  whole.  At  no  one  instant  in 
my  state  of  mind  is  there  cognition  or  repre- 
sentation, but  in  the  relation  of  my  states  of 
mind  at  difl'erent  instants  there  is.*  In 
short,  the  Immediate  (and  therefore  in  itself 
unsusceptible  of  mediation — the  Unanalyz- 
able,  the  Inexplicable,  the  Uuintellectual) 
runs  in  a  continuous  stream  through  our 
lives;  it  is  the  sum  total  of  consciousness, 
whose  mediation,  which  is  the  continuity  of 
it,  is  brought  about  by  a  real  eftective  force 
behind  consciousness. 

Thus,  we  have  in  thought  three  elements: 
1st,  the  representative  function  which  makes 
it  a  rejjresentation ;  2d,  the  pure  denotative 
application,  or  real  connection,  which  brings 
one  thought  into  relation  with  another;  and 
3d,  the  material  quality,  or  how  it  feels, 
which  gives  thought  its  quality, \ 

That  a  sensation  is  not  necessarily  an  in- 
tuition, or  first  impression  of  sense,  is  very 

«  Accordingly,  just  as  we  say  that  a  l>ody  is 
in  motion,  and  not  tliat  motion  is  in  a  body 
we  ought  to  sajr  ttiat  we  are  in  tliought,  and 
not  that  thoughts  are  in  us. 

t  On  qoalicy,  relation,  and  representation, 
see  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  7,  p.  293. 


evident  in  the  case  of  the  sense  of  beauty; 
and  has  been  shown,  upon  page  105  of  this 
volume,  in  the  case  of  sound.  When  the 
sensation  beautiful  is  determined  by  pre- 
vious cognitions,  it  always  arises  as  a  predi- 
cate; that  is,  we  think  that  something  is 
beautiful.  Whenever  a  sensation  thus  arises 
in  consequence  of  others,  induction  shows 
that  those  others  are  more  or  less  complica- 
ted. Thus,  the  sensation  of  a  particular 
kind  of  sound  arises  in  consequence  of  im- 
pressions upon  the  various  nerves  of  the 
ear  being  combined  in  a  particular  way,  and 
following  one  another  with  a  certain  rapid- 
ity. A  sensation  of  color  depends  upon 
impressions  upon  the  eye  following  one 
another  in  a  regular  manner,  and  with  a 
certain  rapidity.  The  sensation  of  beauty 
arises  upon  a  manifold  of  other  impressions. 
And  this  wUl  be  found  to  hold  good  in  all 
cases.  Secondly,  all  these  sensations  are  in 
themselves  simple,  or  more  so  than  the  sen- 
sations which  give  rise  to  them.  According- 
ly, a  sensation  is  a  simple  predicate  taken  in 
place  of  a  complex  predicate ;  in  other  words, 
it  fulfils  the  function  of  an  hypothesis.  But 
the  general  principle  that  every  thing  to 
which  such  and  such  a  sensation  belongs, 
has  such  and  such  a  complicated  series  of 
predicates,  is  not  one  determined  by  reason 
(as  we  have  seen),  but  is  of  an  arbitrary 
nature.  Hence,  the  class  of  hypothetic  in- 
ferences which  the  arising  of  a  sensation 
resembles,  is  that  of  reasoning  from  defi- 
nition to  definitum,  in  which  the  major 
premise  is  of  an  arbitrary  nature.  Only  in 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  this  premise  is  de- 
termined by  the  conventions  of  language, 
and  expresses  the  occasion  upon  which  a 
word  is  to  be  used;  and  in  the  formation  of 
a  sensation,  it  is  determined  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  and  expresses  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  sensation,  or  a  natural 
mental  sign,  arises.  Thus,  the  sensation, 
so  far  as  it  represents  something,  is  determ- 
ined, according  to  a  logical  law,  by  previous 
cognitions;  that  is  to  say,  these  oognitions 
determine  that  there  shall  be  a  sensation. 
But  so  far  as  the  sensation  is  a  mere  feeling 
of  a  particular  sort,  it  is  determined  only  by 
an  inexplicable,  occult  power;  and  so  far,  it 
is  not  a  representation,  but  only  the  material 
quality  of  a  representation.  For  Just  as  in 
reasoning  from  definition  to  definitum,  it  is 
indifferent  to  the  logician  how  the  defined 
word  shall  sound,  or  how  many  letters  it 
shall  contain,  so  in  the  case  of  this  constitu- 
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tional  word,  it  is  not  determined  by  an  in* 
ward  law  how  it  sliall  feel  in  itself.  A  feel- 
ing, therefore,  as  a  feeling,  is  merely  the 
material  quality  of  a  mental  sifi^i. 

But  there  is  no  feeling  which  is  not  also  a 
representation,  a  predicate  of  something  de- 
termined logically  by  the  feelings  which 
precede  it.  For  if  there  are  any  sudx  feel- 
ings not  predicates,  they  are  the  emotions. 
Now  every  emotion  has  a  subject.  If  a  man 
is  angry,  he  is  saying  to  himself  that  this  or 
that  is  vile  and  outrageous.  If  he  is  in  joy, 
he  is  saying  "  this  is  delicious."  K  he  is 
wondering,  he  is  saying  "  this  is  strange." 
In  short,  whenever  a  man  feels,  he  is  think- 
ing of  aomethinff.  Even  those  passions  which 
have  no  definite  object — as  melancholy — 
only  come  to  consciousness  through  tinging 
the  objects  of  thought.  That  which  makes  us 
look  upon  the  emotions  more  as  afiections 
of  self  than  other  cognitions,  is  that  we  have 
found  them  more  dependent  upon  our  acci- 
dental situation  at  the  moment  than  other 
cognitions;  but  that  is  only  to  say  that  they 
are  cognitions  too  narrow  to  be  useful.  The 
emotions,  as  a  little  observation  ^ill  show, 
arise  when  our  attention  is  strongly  drawn 
to  complex  and  inconceivable  circumstances. 
Fear  arises  when  we  cannot  predict  our  fate ; 
joy,  in  the  case  of  certain  indescribable  and 
peculiarly  complex  sensations.  If  there  are 
some  indications  that  something  greatly  for 
my  interest,  and  which  I  have  anticipated 
would  happen,  may  not  happen;  and  if,  af- 
ter weighing  probabilities,  and  inventing 
safeguards,  and  straining  for  further  infor- 
mation, I  find  myself  unable  to  come  to  any 
fixed  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  future, 
in  the  pUce  of  that  intellectual  hypothetic 
inference  which  I  seek,  the  feeling  of  anxiety 
arises.  When  something  happens  for  which 
I  cannot  account,  I  woncUr.  When  I  en- 
deavor to  realize  to  myself  what  I  never  can 
do,  a  pleasure  in  the  future,  I  hope,  "  I  do 
not  understand  you,"  is  the  phrase  of  an  an- 
gry man.  The  indescribable,  the  ineffable, 
the  incomprehensible,  commonly  excite 
emotion;  but  nothing  is  so  chilling  as  a 
scientific  explanation.  Thus  an  emotion  is 
always  a  simple  predicate  substituted  bj"  an 
operation  of  the  mind  for  a  highly  compli- 
cated predicate.  Now  if  we  consider  that  a 
very  complex  predicate  demands  explana- 
tion by  means  of  an  hypothesis,  that  that  hy- 
pothesis must  be  a  simpler  predicate  substi- 
tuted for  that  complex  one;  and  that  when 
have  an  emotion,  au  hypothesis,  strictly 


speaking,  is  haixlly  possible— -the  analogy  of 
the  parts  played  by  emotion  and  hypotbesiA 
is  very  striking.  There  is,  it  is  true,  this  dif- 
ference between  an  emotion  and  an  intelle^v 
tual  hypothesis,  that  we  have  reason  to  »)y 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  to  whatever  the 
simple  hypothetic  predicate  can  be  applied, 
of  that  the  complex  predicate  is  true ;  Where- 
as, in  the  case  of  an  emotion  this  is  a  propo> 
sition  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  bat 
which  is  determined  merely  by  our  cmcv. 
tional  constitution.  But  this  correspondH 
precisely  to  the  difference  between  hypothe- 
sis and  reasoning  from  definition  to  defini- 
tum,  and  thus  it  would  appear  that  emotion 
is  nothing  but  sensation.  There  appears  to 
be  a  difierence,  however,  between  emodon 
and  sensation,  and  I  would  state  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that,  corre- 
sponding to  every  feeling  within  us,  some 
motion  takes  place  in  our  iMxlies.  This  prop- 
erty of  the  thought-sign,  since  it  has  no  n- 
tional  dependence  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
sign,  may  be  compared  with  what  I  hare 
called  the  material  quality  of  the  sign;  bnt 
it  difiers  from  the  latter  inasmuqh  as  it  is  not 
essentially  necessary  that  it  should  befell 
in  order  that  there  should  be  any  thought- 
sign.  In  the  case  of  a  sensation,  the  mani- 
fold of  impressions  which  precede  and  de- 
termine it  are  not  of  a  kind,  the  bodily  mo- 
tion corresponding  to  which  comes  from  auy 
large  ganglion  or  from  the  brain,  and  proba- 
bly for  this  reason  the  sensation  produces  no 
great  commotion  in  the  bodily  organism; 
and  the  sensation  itself  is  not  a  tiiought 
which  has  a  very  strong  influence  upon  the 
current  of  thought  except  by  virtue  of  the 
information  it  may  serve  to  afford.  An  emo- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  comes  much  later 
in  the  development  of  thought — I  mean,  fur- 
ther from  the  first  beginning  of  the  cogni- 
tion of  its  object — and  the  thoughts  which 
determine  it  already  have  motions  oorre- 
spondiug  to  them  in  the  bruin,  or  the  chief 
ganglion;  consequently,  it  produces  Urge 
movements  in  the  body,  and,  independently 
of  its  representative  value,  strongly  affect* 
the  current  of  thought.  The  animal  mo- 
tions to  which  I  allude,  are,  in  the  first  place 
and  obviously,  blushing,  blenching,  staring, 
smiling,  scowling,  pouting,  laughing,  weejn 
ing,  sobbing,  wriggling,  fiinching,  trem- 
bling, being  petrified,  sighing,  snlfliing, 
shrugjpng,  groaning,  heartsinking,  trepida- 
tion, swelling  of  the  heart,  etc  etc.    To 
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these  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  in  the  second 
place,  other  more  complicated  actions,  which 
nevertlieless  spring  from  a  direct  impulse 
and  not  from  deliberation. 

That  which  distinguishes  both  sensations 
proper  and  emotiotis  from  the  feeling  of  a 
thought,  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  former 
the  material  qiuUity  is  made  prominent,  be- 
cause tlie  thought  has  no  relation  of  reason 
to  the  thoughts  which  determine  it,  which 
exists  in  the  last  case  and  detracts  from  the 
attention  given  to  the  mere  feeling.  By 
there  being  no  relation  of  reason  to  the  de- 
termining thoughts,  I  mean  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  content  of  the  thought  which 
explains  why  it  should  arise  only  on  occa- 
sion of  these  determining  thoughts.  If  there 
is  such  a  relation  of  reason,  if  the  thought  is 
essentially  limited  in  its  application  to  these 
objects,  then  the  thought  comprehends  a 
thought  other  than  itself;  in  other  words,  it 
is  then  a  complex  thought.  An  incomplex 
thought  can,  therefore,  be  nothing  but  a 
sensation  or  emotion,  having  no  rational 
character.  This  is  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  doctrine,  according  to  which  the 
very  highest  and  most  metaphysical  concep- 
tions are  absolutely  simple.  I  shall  be  asked 
how  such  a  conception  of  a  being  is  to  be 
analyzed,  or  whether  I  can  ever  define  one^ 
Hooy  and  three,  without  a  diallele.  Now  I 
shall  admit  at  once  that  neither  of  these 
conceptions  can  be  separated  into  two  oth- 
ers higher  than  itself;  and  in  that  sense, 
therefore,  I  fully  admit  that  certain  very 
metaphyRical  and  eminently  intellectual  no- 
tions are  alisolutely  simple.  But  though 
these  concepts  cannot  be  defined  by  genus 
and  difference,  there  is  another  way  in 
which  they  can  be  defined.  All  determ- 
ination is  by  negation;  we  can  first  recog- 
nize any  character  only  by  putting  an 
objeet  which  possesses  it  into  comparison 
ivith  an  object  which  possesses  it  not. 
A  conception,  therefore,  which  was  quite 
universal  in  every  respect  would  be  un- 
recognizable and  impossible.  We  do  not 
obtain  the  conception  of  Being,  in  the 
eense  implied  in  the  copula,  by  observing 
that  all  the  things  which  we  can  think  of 
have  something  in  common,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  to  be  observed.  We  get  it  by 
reflecting  upon  signs — ^words  or  thoughts; 
— ^wc  observe  that  diff'erent  predicates  may 
be  attached  to  the  same  subject,  and  that 
each  makes  some  conception  applicable 
to  the  subject ;    then  we  imagine  that  a 


subject  has  something  true  of  it  merely 
because  a  predicate  (no  matter  what)  is  at- 
tached to  it, — and  that  we  call  Being.  The 
conception  of  being  is,  therefore,  a  concep- 
tion about  a  sign— a  thought,  or  word; — ^and 
since  it  is  not  applicable  to  every  sign,  it  is 
not  primarily  universal,  although  it  is  so  in 
its  mediate  application  to  things.  Being, 
therefore,  may  be  defined;  it  may  be  de- 
fined, for  example,  as  that  which  is  common 
to  the  objects  included  in  any  class,  and 
to  the  objects  not  included  in  the  same  class. 
But  it  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  metaphysi- 
cal conceptions  are  primarily  and  at  bottom 
thoughts  about  words,  or  thoughts  about 
thoughts;  it  is  the  doctrine  both  of  Aristotle 
(whose  categories  are  parts  of  speech)  and 
of  Kant  (whose  categories  are  the  characters 
of  different  kinds  of  propositions). 

Sensation  and  the  power  of  abstraction  or 
attention  may  be  regarded  as,  in  one  sense, 
the  sole  constituents  of  all  thought.  Having 
considered  the  former,  let  us  now  attempt 
some  analysis  of  the  latter.  By  the  force  of 
^attention,  an  emphasis  is  put  upon  one  of 
the  oUjective  elements  of  consciousness. 
This  emphasis  is,  therefore,  not  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  immediate  consciousness;  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  entirely  from  a  feeling,. 
Therefore,  since  the  emptiasis,  nevertheless, 
consists  in  some  effect  upon  consciousness, 
and  so  can  exist  only  so  far  as  it  affects  our 
knowledge;  and  since  an  act  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  determine  that  which  precedes  it 
in  time,  this  act  can  consist  only  in  the  capa- 
city which  the  cognition  emphasized  has  ^r 
producing  an  effect  upon  memory,  or  other- 
wise infiuencing  subsequent  thought.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  attention  is  a 
matter  of  continuous  quantity;  for  continu- 
ous quantity,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  reduces 
itself  in  the  last  analysis  to  time.  Accordr- 
ingly,  we  find  that  attention  does,  in  fact, 
produce  a  very  great  effect  upon  subsequent 
thought.  In  the  first  place,  it  strongly  af- 
fects memory,  a  thought  being  rediembered 
for  a  longer  time  the  greater  the  attention 
originally  paid  to  it.  In  the  second  place, 
the  greater  the  attention,  the  closer  the  con- 
nection and  the  more  accurate  the  logical 
sequence  of  thought.  In  the  third  phice,  by 
attention  a  thought  may  be  recovered  which 
has  been  forgotten.  From  these  facts,  we 
gather  that  attention  Ls  the  power  by  which 
thought  at  one  time  is  connected  with  and 
made  to  relate  to  thought  at  another  time; 
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or,  to  apply  the  conception  of  thought  as  a 
sign,  that  it  is  the  pure  demanttretiwe  applir 
cation  of  a  thought-sign.' 

Attention  is  roused  when  the  same  phe- 
nomenon presents  itself  repeatedly  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  or  the  same  predicate  in 
different  subjects.  We  see  that  A  lias  a  cer- 
tain character,  that  B  has  the  same,  C  has 
the  same;  and  this  excites  our  attention,  so 
that  we  say,  *^  Thew  have  this  character." 
Thus  attention  is  an  act  of  induction;  but  it 
is  an  induction  which  does  not  increase  our 
.  Imowledge,  because  our  "  these "  covers 
nothing  but  the  instances  experienced.  It 
is,  in  short,  an  argument  fi-om  enumeration. 
Attention  produces  effects  upon  the  ner- 
vous system.  These  effeocs  are  habits,  or 
nervous  associations.  A  habit  arises,  when, 
having  had  the  sensation  of  performing  a 
certain  act,  m,  on  several  occasions  a,  6,  e, 
we  come  to  do  it  upon  every  occurrence  of 
the  general  event,  Z,  of  wliich  a,  h  and  c  are 
special  cases.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  cogni- 
tion that 

Every  case  of  a,  6,  or  e,  is  a  case  of  m, 
is  determined  the  cognition  that 

Every  case  of  2  is  a  case  of  m. 

Thus  the  formation  of  a  habit  is  an  induc- 
tion, and  is  therefore  necessarily  connected 
with  attention  or  abstraction.  Voluntary  ac- 
tions result  from  the  sensations  produced  by 
habits,  as  instinctive  actions  result  from  our 
,  original  nature. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  every  sort  of  mod- 
ification of  consciousness— Attention,  Sen- 
sation, and  Understanding— is  an  inference. 
But  the  objection  may  be  made  that  infer- 
ence deals  only  with  general  terms,  and  that 
an  image,  or  absolutely  singular  representsr 
tion,  cannot  therefore  be  inferred. 

"Singular"  and  •'individual"  are  equivocal 
terms.  A  singular  may  mean  that  which 
can  be  but  in  one  place  at  one  time.  In  this 
sense  it  is  not  opposed  to  general.  The  nm 
is  a  singidar  in  this  sense,  but,  as  is  explain- 
ed in  every  good  treatise  on  logic,  it  is  a 
general  term.  I  may  have  a  very  general 
oonception  of  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  but  still 
I  conceive  him  only  as  able  to  be  in  one 
place  at  one  time.  When  an  image  is  said 
to  be  singular,  it  is  meant  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely determinate  in  all  respects.  Every 
possible  character,  or  the  negative  thereof, 
must  be  true  of  such  an  image.  In  the  words 
of  the  most  eminent  expounder  of  the  doo- 
trlne,  the  image  of  a  man  ••must  be  either 


of  a  white,  or  a  blaolc,  or  a  tawny ;  a  strti frfat 
or  a  crooked;  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle- 
sized  man."  It  must  be  of  a  man  with  hi« 
mouth  open  or  his  mouth  shut,  whose  hair 
Is  precisely  of  such  and  such  a  shade,  and 
whos^  figure  has  predsely  snoh  and  soch 
proportions.  No  statement  of  Loclce  has 
been  so  scouted  by  all  friends  of  images  as 
his  denial  that  the  ••idea"  of  a  triangle  most 
be  either  of  an  obtuse-angled,  rightnangled. 
or  acute-angled  triangle.  In  fact,  the  image 
of  a  triangle  must  be  of  one,  each  of  whose 
angles  is  of  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds. 

This  being  so,  it  is  apparent  that  no  man 
has  a  true  image  of  the  road  to  his  office,  or 
of  any  other  real  thing.  Indeed  he  has  no 
image  of  it  at  all  unless  he  can  not  only  rec- 
ognize it,  but  imagines  it  (truly  or  falsely) 
in  all  its  infinite  details.  This  being  the  caee, 
it  becomes  very  doubtfUl  whether  we  ewr 
have  any  such  thing  as  an  image  in  our  imagi- 
nation. Please,  reader,  to  look  at  a  bright  i«d 
book,  or  other  brightly  colored  object,  and 
then  to  shut  your  eyes  and  say  whether  you 
tee  that  color,  whether  brightly  or  fkiutly— 
whether,  indeed,  there  is  anything  like  sight 
there.  Hume  and  the  other  followers  of 
Berkeley  maintain  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  sight  and  the  memory  of  the  red 
book  except  in  ••  their  different  degrees  of 
force  and  vivacity."  ••The  colors  which  the 
memory  employs,"  says  Hume,  ••  are  £unt 
and  dull  compared  with  those  in  which  fjxa 
original  perceptions  are  clothed."  If  this 
were  a  correct  statement  of  the  difference, 
wc  should  remember  the  book  as  being  le<< 
red  than  it  is;  whereas,  in  fact,  we  remem- 
ber the  color  with  very  great  precision  for  a 
few  moments  [please  to  test  this  point,  read- 
er], although  w^e  do  not  see  any  thing  like 
it.  We  carry  away  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  color  except  the  eonaeumane^B  that  v« 
could  recogniae  it.  As  a  farther  proof  of  tbi.':, 
I  will  request  the  reader  to  try  a  little  ex- 
periment. Let  him  call  up,  if  he  can,  the 
image  of  a  horse— not  of  one  which  he  has 
ever  seen,  but  of  an  imaginary  one,--nan<i 
before  reading  fiirther  let  him  by  contem- 
plation* fix  the  image  in  his  memoiy 

*  No  person  whose  natiTe  tongue  is  Engli.«h 
will  need  to  be  informed  tliat  contempUtion  is 
essentially  (1)  protracted  (2)  voluntary,  and 
(8)  an  action,  and  that  it  is  never  used  for  that 
which  is  set  forth  to  the  mind  in  this  act  A 
foreigner  can  conrince  himself  of  this  by  the 
proper  study  of  English  writers.  Thus,  Locke 
(Essay   conoeming   Human   Undentaadiog, 
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Has  the  reader  done  as  requested?  for  I  pro- 
test that  it  is  not  fidr  play  to  read  further 

without  doing  so. Now,  the  reader  can 

say  in  general  of  what  color  that  horse  was, 
whether  grey,  bay,  or  black.  But  he  proba- 
bly cannot  say  prectBely  of  what  shade  it  was. 
He  cannot  state  this  as  exactly  as  he  could 
just  after  having  9een  such  a  horse.  But 
why,  if  he  had  an  image  in  his  mind  which 
no  more  had  the  general  color  than  it  had 
the  particular  shade,  has  the  latter  vanished 
.so  instantaneously  from  his  memory  while 
the  former  still  remains?  It  may  be  re- 
plied, that  we  always  forget  the  details  be- 
fore we  do  the  more  general  characters;  but 
that  this  answer  is  insufficient  is,  I  think, 
shown  by  the  extreme  disproportion  be- 
tween the  length  of  time  that  the  exact 
shade  of  something  looked  at  is  remem- 
bered as  compared  with  that  instantaneous 
oblivion  to  the  exact  shade  of  the  thing  im- 
agined, and  the  but  slightiy  superior  idvid- 
ness  of  the  memory  of  the  thing  seen  as 
compared  with  the  memory  of  the  thing 
imagined. 

The  nominalists,  I  suspect,  confound  to- 
gether thinking  a  triangle  without  thinldng 
that  it  la  either  equilateral,  isoceles,  or  sca^ 
lene,  and  thinking  a  triangle  without  think- 
ing whether  it  is  equilateral,  isoceles,  or 
scalene. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  have 
no  intuitive  power  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween one  subjective  mode  of  cognition  and 
another;  and  hence  often  think  that  some- 
thing is  presented  to  us  as  a  picture,  while 
it  is  really  constructed  from  slight  data  by 
the  understanding.  This  is  the  case  with 
dreams,  as  is  shown  by  the  f^quent  impos- 
sibility of  giving  an  intelligible  account  of 
one  without  adding  something  which  we 
feel  wak  not  in  the  dream  itself.  Many 
dreams,   of   which  the  waking  memory 

Book  II.,  chap.  19,  H)  says,  "If  it  [an  idea] 
be  held  there  [In  view]  long  under  attentive 
oonftideration,  tis  Contemplation";  and  again, 
(iW.,  Rook  II.,  chap.  10,  §  1)  "Keeping  the 
Idea,  which  is  brought  into  it  [the  mind]  for 
some  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called 
Contemplatton."  This  term  is  therefore  unfitted 
to  translate  Antchauung;  for  this  latter  does 
not  imply  an  act  which  is  necessarily  protract- 
ed or  voluntary,  and  denotes  most  usually  a 
mental  presentation,  sometimes  a  faculty,  less 
often  the  reception  pf  an  impression  in  the 
mind,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  an  action.  To  the 
translation  of  Anachauung  by  intuition,  there  is, 
at  least,  no  such  insufferable  objection.  Etymo- 
logical ly  the  two  words  precisely  correspond. 
The  original  philosophical  meaning  of  intuition 


makes  elaborate  and  consistent  stories,  must 
probably  have  been  in  fact  mere  jumbles  of 
these  feelings  of  the  ability  to  recognize 
tills  and  that  which  I  have  just  alluded  to. 

I  will  now  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  have 
no  images  even  in  actual  perception.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  this  in  the  case  of  vis- 
ion; for  if  no  picture  is  seen  when  we  look 
at  an  object,  it  wiU  not  be  claimed  that 
hearing,  touch,  and  the  other  senses,  are 
superior  to  sight  in  this  respect.  That  the 
picture  is  not  painted  on  the  nerves  of  the 
retina  is  absolutely  certain,  if,  as  physiol- 
ogists inform  us,  these  nerves  are  needle- 
points pointing  to  the  light  and  at  dis- 
tances considerably  greater  than  the  minr 
itnum  visibile.  The  same  thing  is  shown 
by  our  not  being  able  to  perceive  that 
there  is  a  large  blind  spot  near  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  retina.  If,  then,  we  have  a  pic- 
ture before  us  when  we  see,  it  is  one 
oonstructed  by  the  mind  at  the  suggestion 
of  previous  sensations.  Supposing  these 
sensations  to  be  signs,  the  understanding  by 
reasoning  from  them  could  attain  all  the 
knowledge  of  outward  things  which  we  de- 
rive from  sight,  while  the  sensations  are 
quite  inadequate  to  forming  an  image  or 
representation  absolutely  determinate.  If 
we  have  such  an  image  or  picture,  we  must 
have  in  our  mindsta  representation  of  a  sur- 
face which  is  only  a  part  of  every  surface 
we  see,  and  we  must  see  that  each  part, 
however  small,  has  such  and  such  a  color. 
If  we  look  from  some  distance  at  a  speckled 
surface,  it  seems  as  if  we  did  not  see  whether 
it  were  speckled  or  not;  but  if  we  have  an 
image  before  us,  it  must  appear  to  us  either 
as  speckled,  or  as  not  sped^led.  Again,  the 
eye  by  education  comes  to  distinguish  mi- 
nute differences  of  color;  but  if  we  see  only 
absolutely  determinate  images,  we  must,  no 
less  before  our  eyes  are  trained  than  after^ 

was  a  cognition  of  the  present  manifold  in  that 
character ;  and  it  is  now  commonly  used,  as  a 
modern  writer  says,  "to  include  all  the  products 
of  tlie  perceptive  (external  or  internal)  and  im- 
aginative faculties;  every  act  of  consciousness, 
in  short,  of  which  the  immediate  object  Is  an 
indwidualj  thing,  act,  or  state  of  mind,  pre- 
sented under  the  condition  of  distinct  existence 
in  space  and  time."  Finally,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Kant's  own  example  for  translat- 
ing his  Antchauung  by  lntw(u§ ;  and,  indeed, 
this  is  the  common  usage  of  Qermana  writing 
LAtin,  Moreover,  intuitiv  frequently  replaces 
antchauend  or  angchauiich.  If  this  constitutes  a 
misunderstanding  of  Kant,  it  is  one  which  is 
shared  by  himself  and  nearly  all  his  country- 
men. 
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wards,  see  each  color  as  particularly  such 
and  such  a  shade.  Thus  to  suppose  that 
we  have  an  image  before  us  when  we  see, 
is  not  only  a  hypothesis  which  explains 
nothing  whatever,  but  is  one  which  actually 
creates  difficulties  which  require  new  hy- 
potheses in  order  to  explain  them  away. 

One  of  these  difficulties  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  details  are  less  easily  distin- 
guished than,  and  forgotten  before,  the 
general  circumstances.  Upon  this  theory, 
the  general  features  exist  in  the  details: 
the  details  are,  in  fact,  the  whole  picture. 
It  seems,  then,  very  strange  that  that 
which  exists  only  secondarily  in  the  pic- 
ture should  make  more  impression  than 
the  picture  itself.  It  is  true  that  in  an  old 
painting  the  details  are  not  easily  made 
out;  but  this  is  because  we  Imow  that  the 
blaclsness  is  the  result  of  time,  and  is  no  part 
of  the  picture  itself.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  malting  out  the  details  of  the  picture  as 
it  looks  at  present;  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
guessing  what  it  used  to  be.  But  if  we  have 
a  picture  on  the  retina,  the  minutest  details 
are  there  as  much  as,  nay,  more  than,  the 
general  outline  and  significaucy  of  it.  Yet 
that  which  must  acnially  be  seen,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  recognize;  while  that 
which  is  only  abstracted  from  what  is  seen 
is  very  obvious. 

But  the  conclusive  argument  ag^nst  our 
having  any  images,  or  absolutely  determin- 
ate representations  in  perception,  is  that  in 
that  case  we  have  the  materials  in  each  such 
representation  for  an  infinite  amount  of  con- 
scious cognition,  which  we  yet  never  become 
aware  of.  Now  there  is  no  meaning  in  say- 
ing that  we  have  something  in  our  minds 
which  never  has  the  least  effect  on  what  we 
are  conscious  of  knowing.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  when  we  see  we  are  put 
in  a  condition  in  which  we  are  able  to  get 
a  very  large  and  perhaps  indefinitely  great 
amountof  knowledge  of  the  visible  qualities 
of  objects. 

Moreover,  that  perceptions  are  not  ab- 
solutely determinate  and  singular  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  each  sense  is  an  abstract- 
ing mechanism.  Sight  by  itself  informs  us 
only  of  colors  and  forms.  No  one  can  pre- 
tend that  the  images  of  sight  are  determin- 
ate in  reference  to  taste.  They  are,  there- 
fore, so  far  general  that  they  are  neither 
sweet  nor  non-sweet,  bitter  nor  non-bitter, 
having  savor  or  insipid. 

The  next  question  is  whether  we  have 


any  general  conceptions  except  in  judg- 
ments. In  perception,  where  we  know  a 
thing  as  existing,  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
a  judgment  that  the  thing  exists,  fdnce  a 
mere  general  concept  of  a  tiling  is  in  do 
case  a  cognition  of  it  as  existing.  It  has 
usually  been  said,  however,  that  we  can  call 
up  any  concept  without  making  any  judg- 
ment; but  it  seems  that  in  this  case  we  only 
arbitrarily  suppose  ourselves  to  have  an  ex- 
perience. In  order  to  conceive  the  number  7, 
I  suppose,  that  is,  I  arbitrarily  make  the  hy- 
pothesis or  judgment,  that  there  are  certain 
points  before  my  eyes,  and  I  judge  that  tbe^ 
are  seven.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  simple 
and  rational  view  of  the  matter,  and  I  may 
add  that  it  is  the  one  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  best  logicians.  If  tliis  be  the  case, 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  the  association 
of  images  is  in  reality  an  association  of 
judgments.  The  association  of  ideas  is  said 
to  proceed  according  to  three  principles— 
those  of  resemblance,  of  contiguity,  and  of 
causality.  But  it  would  be  equally  true  to 
say  that  signs  denote  what  they  do  on  the 
three  principles  of  resemblaiice,  contiguity, 
and  causality.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  anything  is  a  sign  of  whatever  is  a<^ 
sociated  with  it  by  resemblance,  by  conti- 
guity, or  by  causality:  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  any  sign  recalls  the  thing  signi- 
fied. So,  then,  the  association  of  ideas  con- 
sists in  this,  that  a  judgment  occa^^ious 
another  judgment,  of  which  it  is  the  sign. 
Now  this  is  nothing  less  nor  more  tlian  in- 
ference. 

Everytliing  in  which  we  take  the  least  in- 
terest creates  in  us  its  own  particular  emo- 
tion, however  slight  this  may  be.  This  emo- 
tion is  a  sign  and  a  predicate  of  the  thin^. 
Now,  when  a  thing  resembling  this  tiling  i«i 
presented  to  us,  a  similar  emotion  ari^^; 
hence,  we  immediately  infer  that  the  latter  is 
like  the  former.  A  formal  logician  of  the 
old  school  may  say,  that  in  logic  no  term  can 
enter  into  the  conduaon  which  had  not  been 
contained  in  the  premises,  and  that  thoToforB 
the  suggestion  of  something  new  must  be 
essentially  different  from  inference.  But  I 
reply  that  that  rule  of  logic  applies  only  to 
those  arguments  which  are  technically  called 
completed.    We  can  and  do  reason — 

Ellas  was  a  man; 
.*.  He  was  mortal. 

And  this  argument  is  just  as  valid  as  the  full 
syllogism,  although  it  is  so  only  because  the 
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major  premise  of  the  lattier  happens  to  be 
true.  If  to  pass  from  the  judgment  ^^Elias 
was  a  man^'  to  the  Judgment  ^' Ellas  was 
mortal,"  without  actually  sasring  to  one^s 
self  that  *^  All  men  are  mortal,"  is  not  infer- 
ence, then  the  term  '*  inference  "  is  used  in 
so  restricted  a  sense  that  inferences  hardly 
occur  outside  of  a  logic-book. 

What  is  here  said  of  association  by  resem- 
blance is  true  of  all  association.  All  assoda- 
tion  is  by  signs.  Everything  has  its  subject- 
ive or  emotional  qualities,  which  are  attrib- 
uted either  absolutely  or  relatively,  or  by 
conventional  imputation  to  anything  which 
is  a  sign  of  it.    And  so  we  reason, 

The  sign  is  such  and  such; 
.-.  The  sign  is  that  thing. 

This  conclusion  receiving,  however,  a  modifi- 
cation, oii^ing  to  other  considerations,  so  as 
to  become — 

The  sign  is  almost  (is  representative  of) 
that  thing. 

We  come  now  to  the  con»deration  of  the 
last  of  the  four  principles  whose  consequen- 
ces we  were  to  trace;  namely,  that  the  ab- 
solutely incognizable  is  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able. That  upon  Cartesian  principles  the 
very  realities  of  things  can  never  be  known 
in  the  least,  most  competent  persons  must 
long  ago  have  been  convinced.  Hence  the 
breaking  forth*  of  idealism,  which  is  es- 
sentially anti-Cartesian,  in  every  direction, 
whether  among  empiricists  (Berkeley, 
Hume),  or  among  no-olo^ts  (Hegel, 
Fichte).  The  principle  now  brought  un- 
der discussion  is  directly  idealistic ;  for, 
since  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  the  concep- 
tion it  conveys,  the  absolutely  incogniza- 
ble has  no  meaning  because,  no  concep- 
tion attaches  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mean- 
ingless word;  and,  consequently,  whatever 
is  meant  by  any  term  as  *'  the  real "  is  cog- 
nizable in  some  degree,  and  so  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  cognition,  in  the  objective  sense  of 
that  term. 

At  any  moment  we  are  in  possession  of 
certain  information,  that  is,  of  cognitions 
which  have  been  logically  derived  by  in- 
duction and  hyx>othesis  from  previous 
cognitions  which  are  less  general,  less  dis- 
tinct, and  of  which  we  have  a  less  lively  con- 
sciousness. These  in  their  turn  have  been 
derived  from  others  stlU  less  general,  less  dis- 
tinct, and  less  vivid;  and  so  on  back  to  the 


ideal*  first,  which  is  quite  singular,  and 
quite  out  of  consdousness.  This  ideal  first  is 
the  particular  thing-4n^tself.  It  does  not  exist 
<M  $uch.  That  is,  there  is  no  thing  which  is 
in^tself  in  the  sense  of  not  being  relative  to 
the  mind,  though  things  which  are  relative 
to  the  mind  doubtless  are,  apart  from  that 
relation.  The  oognitions  which  thus  reach 
us  by  this  •infinite  series  of  inductions  and 
hypotheses  (which  though  infinite  a  parte 
ante  logice^  is  yet  as  one  continuous  process 
not  without  a  beginmng  in  time)  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  true  and  the  untrue,  or  cogni- 
tions whose  objects  are  real  and  those  whose 
objects  are  unreal.  And  what  do  we  mean 
by  the  real?  It  is  a  conception  which  we 
must  first  have  had  when  we  discovered 
that  there  was  an  unreal,  an  illusion ;  that 
is,  when  we  first  corrected  ourselves.  Now 
the  distinction  for  which  alone  this  fact  lo- 
gically called,  was  between  an  ens  relative 
to  private  inward  determinations,  to  the  ne- 
gations belonging  to  idiosyncrasy,  and  an 
ens  such  as  would  stand  in  the  long  run. 
(The  real,  then,  is  that  wliich,  sooner  or  later, 
information  and  reasoning  would  finally  re- 
sult m,  and  which  is  therefore  independent 
^f  the  vagaries  of  me  and  you.  Tluis,  the] 
very  origin  of  the  conception  of  reality 
shows  that  this  conception  essentially  in-l 
volves  the  notion  of  a  COMMUNITY,  with- 
out definite  limits,  and  capable  of  a  definite! 
increase  of  knowledge.  And  so  those  two\ 
series  of  cognitions— the  real  and  the  un- 
real— consist  of  those  which,  at  a  time  suf- 
ficiently future,  the  community  will  always 
continue  to  re-affirm;  and  of  those  which, 
under  the  same  conditions,  will  ever  afler 
be  denied.  Now,  a  proposition  whose  fals-  ^ 
itj'  can  never  be  discovert»d,  and  tlie  error 
of  which  therefore  is  absolutely  incognizable, " 
contmns,  upon  oiur  principle,  absolutely  nO' 
error.  Consequently,  that  which  is  thought 
in  these  cognitions  is  the  real,  as  it  really  Is. 
There  is  nothing,  then,  to  prevent  our  know- 
ing outward  things  as  they  really  are,  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  we  do  thus  know  them  in 
numberless  cases,  although  we  can  never  be 
absolutely  certain  of  doing  so  in  any  special 
case. 

But  it  follows  that  since  no  cognition  of 
ours  is  absolutely  determinate,  generals  must 
have  a  real  existence.  Now  this  scholastic 
realism  is  usually  set  down  as  a  belief  in  met- 

*  By  an  ideal,  I  mean  the  limit  which  the 
potsible  cannot  attain. 
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apfaygical  ficdons.    But,  in  fiust,  a  realist  iB 
simply  one  wlio  knows  no  more  recondite 
reality  than  that  which  is  represented  in  a 
true  representation.     Since,  therefore,  the 
word  ^*man"  Is  true  of  something,  that  which 
*^man^'  means  is  real.    The  nominalist  must  \ 
admit  that  man  is  tnily  applicable  to  some-  .' 
thing;  but  he  believes  that  there  is  beneath  >' 
this  a  thing  in  itself,  an  incognizable  reality. ' 
His  is  the  metaphysical  figment.     Modern'^ 
nominalists  are  mostly  superficial  men,  who 
do  not  know,  as  the  more  thorough  Ros- 
oellinus    and   Occam   did,    that  a,  reality 
which  has  no  representation  is  one  which 
has  no  relation  and  no  quality.    The  greaO 
argument  for  nominalism  is  that  there  is  no  , 
man  unless  there  is  some  particular  man. 
That,  however,  does  not  affect  the  realism  of 
Scotus ;  for  although  there  is  no  man  of 
whom  all  further  determination  can  be  de- 
nied, yet  there  is  a  man,  abstraction  being 
made  of  all  further  determination.    There  is 
a  real  difference  between  man  irrespective  of 
wliat  the  other  determinations  may  be,  and 
man  with  this  or  that  particular  series  of 
determinations,  although  undoubtedly  this 
difference  is  only  relative  to  the  mind  and 
not  in  re.    Such  is  the  position  of  Scotus.* 
Occam^s  great  objection  is,  there  can  be  no 
real  distinction  which  is  not  in  r«,  in  the 
thing-in-itself;  but  this  begs  the  question, 
for  it  is  itself  based  only  on  the  notion  that 
reality  is  something  independent  of  repre- 
sentative relation.! 

Such  being  the  nature  of  reality  in  gene- 
ral, in  what  does  the  reality  of  the  mind 
consist?  We  have  seen  that  the  content  of 
consciousness,  the  entire  phenomenal  mani- 
festation of  mind,  is  a  sign  resulting  from 
Inference.  Upon  our  principle,  therefore^ 
that  the  absolutely  incognizable  does  not 
exist,  so  that  the  phenomenal  manifestation 
of  a  substance  is  the  substance,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  mind  is  a  sign  developing 
according  to  the  laws  of  inference.  What 
distinguishes  a  man  from  a  word?  There  is 
a  distinction  doubtless.  The  material  qual- 
ities, the  forces  which  constitute  the  pure 
denotative  application,  and  the  meaning  of 

*  "  Eadem  natura  est,  quaa  in  existentla  per 
gradum  singularitatis  est  determinata,  et  in 
intellectu,  hoc  est  ut  habet  relationem  ad  in- 
tellectual ut  cognitum  ad  cognuscent,  est  in- 
determinata."  —  QuaBst  Subtillissinie,  lib.  7, 
qu.  18. 

t  See  hit  argument  Summa  logicet,  part.  1, 
->.  16. 


the  human  sign,  are  aU  exceedingly  compli- 
cated in  comparison  with  those  of  the  word. 
But  these  differences  are  only  relative. 
What  other  is  there?  It  may  be  said  that- 
man  is  conscious,  whUe  a  word  is  not.  Bat 
consciousness  is  a  very  vague  term.  It  may 
mean  that  emotion  which  accompanies  die 
reflection  that  we  have  animal  life.  This 
is  a  consciousness  which  is  dimmed  when 
animal  life  is  at  its  ebb  in  old  age,  or  sleep, 
but  which  is  not  dimmed  when  the  spiritual 
life  is  at  its  ebb;  which  is  the  more  lively 
the  better  animal  a  man  is,  but  which  \fi  not 
so,  the  better  man  he  is.  We  do  not  attribute 
this  sensation  to  words,  because  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  an  anhnal  body.  But  this 
consciousness,  being  a  mere  sensation,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  material  quality  of  the 
man-sign.  Again,  consciousness  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  the  /  thinks  or  unity  in 
thought;  but  the  unity  is  nothing  but  con- 
sistency, or  the  recognition  of  it.  Consdst- 
ency  belongs  to  every  sign,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
sign;  and  therefore  every  sign,  since  it  sig- 
nifies primarily  that  it  is  a  sign,  signifies  its 
own  consistency.  The  man-sign  acquires 
information,  and  comes  to  mean  more  than 
he  did  before.  But  so  do  words.  Does  not 
electricity  mean  more  now  than  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Franklin?  Man  makes  the  word, 
and  the  word  means  nothing  wliich  the  uian 
has  not  made  it  mean,  and  that  only  to  some 
man.  But  since  man  can  think  only  by 
means  of  words  or  other  external  symboK 
these  might  turn  round  and  say :  '•You  mean 
nothing  which  we  have  not  taught  you,  and 
then  only  so  fiur  as  you  address  some  word 
as  the  interpretant  of  your  thought."  In 
fact,  theretbre,  men  and  words  reciprocally 
educate  each  other;  each  increase  of  a  roan^s 
information  involves  and  is  involved  bv,  a 
corresponding  increase  of  a  word's  informa- 
tion. 

Without  fatiguing  the  reader  by  stretch- 
ing tills  paralleUsm  too  far.  it  is  sufiBcient  to 
say  that  there  is  no  element  whatever  of 
man's  consciousness  which  has  not  some- 
thing corresponding  to  it  in  the  word;  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  that  the  word 
or  sign  which  man  uses  w  the  man  himself. 
For,  as  the  fact  that  every  thought  is  a 
sign,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  &ct  that 
life  is  a  train  of  thought,  proves  that  man  S» 
a  sign ;  so,  that  every  thought  is  an  ertemal 
sign,  proves  that  man  is  an  external  sign. 
That  is  to  say,  the  man  and  the  external 
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sign  are  identical,  in  the  same  sense  in  whidi 
the  words  homo  and  man  are  identical.  Thus 
my  language  is  the  sum  total  of  myself;  for 
the  man  is  the  thought. 

It  is  hard  for  man  to  understand  this,  be- 
cause he  persists  in  identifying  himself  with 
his  will,  his  power  over  tiie  animal  organ- 
ism, with  brute  force.  Now  tiie  organism  is 
only  an  instrument  of  thou^t.  But  the 
identity  of  a  man  consists  in  the  conaiateney 
of  what  he  does  and  thinks,  and  consistency 
is  the  intellectual  character  of  a  thing;  that 
is,  is  its  expressing  something. 

Finally,  as  what  anything  really  is,  is  what 
it  may  finally  come  to  be  known  to  be  in 
the  ideal  state  of  complete  information,  so 
that  reality  depends  on  the  ultimate  decis- 


ion of  the  community;  so  thought  is  what 
it  is,  only  by  virtue  of  its  addressing  a  fu- 
ture thought  which  is  hi  its  value  as  thought 
identical  with  it,  though  more  developed. 
In  this  way,  the  existence  of  thought  now, 
depends  on  what  is  to  be  hereafter;  so  that 
it  has  only  a  potential  existence,  dependent 
on  the  future  thought  of  the  community. 

The  individual  man,  since  his  separate  ex- 
istence is  manifested  only  by  ignorance  and 
error,  so  far  as  he  is  anything  apart  from  his 
fellows,  and  from  what  he  and  they  are  to 
be,  is  only  a  negation.    This  is  man, 

.♦       •       •       "proud  man, 
Most  i^orant  of  what  he's  most  assuied, 
His  glassy  essence." 


ANALYSIS  OF  HEGEL'S  ESTHETICS. 

[Timnslftted  tnm  tha  Freach  of  ChurlM  B^nazd  by  Jab.  A.  UAmTinra.] 


rv.  Music. — ^Art  represents,  under  differ- 
ent forms,  the  development  of  spirit.  It  is, 
accordingly,  the  degree  of  spirituality  in  the 
mode  of  expression  which  assigns  to  each  of 
the  arts  its  rank,  its  pre-eminence,  and  which 
serves  to  fix  its  relations. 

ArchHeeiure  is  the  most  imperfect  art,  ex- 
pressing thought  in  a  vague  manner  only, 
through  forms  borrowed  from  inorganic 
matter.  Next,  Sculpture  represents  spirit, 
but  still  as  identified  with  the  body,  and  only 
so  far  as  corporeal  form  allows.  Painting 
expresses  the  innermost  and  profoundest  side 
of  the  soul,  passion,  and  moral  sentiment. 
Hence  it  rejects  matter,  in  order  that  it  may 
confine  itself  to  surface.  It  employs  visible 
appearance  and  color  as  a  richer,  more 
varied  and  more  spiritual  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Nevertheless  this  appearance  is  always 
borrowed  from  the  visible,  extended,  and  per- 
manent form. 

There  is  in  the  soul  a  necessity  for  signs, 
for  materials,  more  in  conformity  with  its 
nature,  presenting  nothing  fixed  and  extend- 
ed, and  where  the  material  side  wholly  dis- 
appears. 

Tills  need  is  supplied  in  Music,  Its  end  is 
to  expres  the  soul  in  itself,  the  inner  senti- 
ment, by  a  sign  which  no  longer  offers  any- 
thing extended  or  material,  by  a  sign  invi^ 
ble,  rapid  and  fleeting  as  the  movements  of 


soul  itself.  This  sign,  which  is,  however, 
still  produced  by  means  of  matter,  no  more 
recalls  extension  and  its  forms,  but  is  sound, 
the  result  of  the  undulatory  vibration  of 
bodies. 

As  music  abandons  visible  forms,  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  a  new  organ,  to  the  hearing, 
a  sense  more  spiritual,  though  less  contem- 
plative, than  vision.  The  ear  perceives  this 
unextendcd  sign,  the  resultant  of  that  vibra- 
tion which  leaves  no  trace  after  it,  and  van- 
ishes in  its  expression. 

By  thus  divesting  itself  of  external  and 
material  form,  sound  is  eminentiy  fitted  to 
be  the  echo  of  the  soul  and  of  sentiment. 
Accordingly,  the  problem  of  music  will  be 
to  awake  the  inmost  chords  of  the  soul,  and 
to  reproduce  all  its  movements  and  emotions. 

Thereby,  also,  its  effects  are  explained.  Its 
aim  is  to  reach  the  utmost  limit  of  sentiment; 
it  is  the  art  of  aentiment.  Between  art  and 
sentiment  there  exists  so  intimate  a  union 
that  they  seemingly  fuse  together.  Sound, 
that  immaterial  phenomenon,  without  prop- 
er duration,  instantaneous,  borrowing  all  its 
value  from  the  sentiment  which  it  veils,  pen^ 
etrates  into  the  soul  and  echoes  through  its 
depths. 

If  we  compare  music  with  the  other  arts, 
we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  exhibits 
oertain  real  analogies  with  Architeetwrt,    If 
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this,  indeed,  expresses  ideas  only  sjnnboli- 
eally  and  vaguely,  music  also  limits  itself  to 
the  accompanying  of  oouceptious  of  spirit, 
of  which  language  alone  is  Uic  clear  and 
truthful  expression. 

In  the  next  place,  architecture  does  not 
borrow  from  nature  forms  already  complete; 
it  invents  them,  or  fashions  them,  according 
to  geometric  rules  and  proportions.  Now 
music  also,  independently  of  the  expression 
of  sentiment,  follows  the  law  of  numbers, 
which  determines  the  measure,  the  length, 
the  accord  of  sounds.  It  introduces  among 
sounds,  as  architecture  among  forms,  regu- 
larity, symmetry,  and  harmony.  This  is 
what  has  caused  architecture  to  be  styled 
mute  music. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  side  of  these  resem- 
blances, still  greater  differences  are  mani- 
fested between  these  two  arts;  for,  if  the 
laws  of  number  and  quantity  form  their 
common  base,  their  materials  are  of  a  nar 
ture  directly  opposite.  Architecture  appro- 
priates to  itself  ponderable  matter  and  ex- 
ternal forms;  music  employs  sound,  an  in- 
visible, mobile,  fugitive  element,  borrowed 
not  from  space  but  from  time — sound,  a  sign 
full  of  soul  and  life. 

These  two  arts  appertain,  then,  to  two  en- 
tirely different  spheres  of  the  spirit.  While 
architecture  lifts  up  its  colossal  images 
which  the  eye  contemplates  in  their  sym- 
bolic form  and  their  eternal  immobility,  the 
rapid  world  of  sound  penetrates  immediate- 
ly by  the  ear  into  the  interior  of  the  soul 
and  fills  it  with  emotions  of  sympathy. 

Sculpture  is  the  art  farthest  removed 
from  music.  Painting,  however,  exhibits  a 
great  affinity  with  it :  it  approaches  it,  in 
fact,  in  vivacity  of  expression.  Nevertheless 
painting  represents  external  and  visible 
forms  which  already  exist  in  nature.  The 
artist  does  not  invent  these  forms;  he  is  lim- 
ited to  generalizing  and  spiritualizing  them; 
while  the  musician,  receiving  indeed  a  text, 
invents  the  most  proper  combinations  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  the  soul  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  it.  Its  proper  field  is 
sentiment  in  its  abstract  simplicity.  To  form 
it,  he  has  only  to  return  into  himself,  to  go 
down  into  the  depths  of  his  soul.  He  may, 
indeed,  sometimes  go  to  the  extent  of  forget- 
ting his  subject  in  order  to  express  his  own 
emotions.  It  also  belongs  to  this  art  to  ef- 
fect an  enfranchisement  of  the  soul,  to  free 
it  from  the  wants  and  miseries  of  actual  ex- 
istence, to  cause  it  to  forget  its  sorrows. 


Music  secures  this  freedom  in  the  blgfaest 
degree. 

Sculpture  and  painting  have  only  to  brin^ 
out  the  idea  already  contained  in  the  subject, 
to  gather  about  it  its  accessories  and  de^ 
tails.  Though  a  musical  work  ought  not  to 
miss  this  interior  connection  and  this  unity. 
its  mode  of  development  is  wholly  different. 
The  musical  theme  is  quickly  exhausted: 
the  principal  thought  remains  the  centre: 
but  this  succession  necessitates,  with  % 
flight,  a  return,  oppositions,  conflicts,  tran- 
sitions, sudden  turns,  unexpected  conclu- 
sions. Accordingly,  the  unity  is  far  from 
resembling  that  of  the  members  and  their 
proportions  in  a  statue,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  picture. 

Music  is  distinguished  from  the  other  an> 
in  this  respect:  it  is  too  near  the  free  world 
of  the  soul  not  to  have  the  right  of  placing 
itself  above  the  given  subject,  and  even  the 
thought  which  it  makes  its  content.  The 
artist  here  is  free  to  abandon  himself  to  hi<: 
genius  and  his  fancies.  Its  laws  are  th(>5« 
of  sounds;  and  they  as  such  do  not  bind 
themselves  strictiy  to  the  thought  and  to  the 
sense  of  words,  as  visible  forms  are  united 
to  the  idea  which  they  represent. 

If,  in  flue,  one  compares  music  to  poetry, 
it  exhibits  a  great  affinity  with  it,  but  al$(> 
profound  differences. 

In  poetry,  the  sound  is  not  modulated  bj 
instruments.  The  articulate  sound  of  the 
voice  is  only  an  oral  sign,  in  itself  void  of 
sense,  and  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
idea  which  it  expresses;  hence  a  strikin^r 
difference  between  musical  and  poetical  em> 
ployment  of  sound.  Music  does  not  reduce 
sound  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  means,  a 
sign  of  the  thought;  it  makes  of  it  its  end: 
it  fashions  it  in  itself  and  for  itself. 

But  what  poetry  thus  loses  as  to  the  imme- 
diate expression  of  visible  objects,  it  regaim 
in  presenting  them  to  the  imagination.  Id 
a  word,  it  forms  pictures  for  the  spirit.  Mu- 
sic should  waive  this  prerogative;  it  is  coo- 
fined  to  expressing  a  certain  harmony,  a 
sympathetic  relation  between  sounds  and 
ideas  or  objects.  It  thus  gives  a  vague 
idea  of  the  moral  situation;  it  succeeds  e\-eD 
in  communicating  a  certain  excitement  to 
the  ima^uation,  but  without  giving  rise  to 
the  actual  image  of  the  objects  and  of  their 
determinate  form. 

Music  and  poetry,  moreover,  readily  in- 
termarry; but  the  two  arts  remain  no  less 
distinct,  and  preserve  their  independence. 
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If  the  poetic  work  is  perfect,  it  must  expect 
little  aid  from  music;  and  if  ttie  music  is 
the  principal  aim,  the  poetic  text  should  be 
subordinate  and  superficial;  it  merely  fur- 
nishes a  simple  canvas.  The  interest  can- 
not divide  itself  equally,  as  is  exemplified 
by  the  Italian  opera. 

The  nature  and  the  proper  sphere  of  mu- 
sic being  understood,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  special  manner  in  which  it  must  con- 
ceive its  subject.  Although  it  can  free  itself 
from  it  to  a  certain  extent,  nevertheless  it 
should,  in  order  to  produce  its  true  effect, 
express  a  thought.  But  how?  Not  as 
thought,  as  idea  clear  or  abstract,  as  general 
notion  :  it  is  as  Bmtimmt,  It  ought  not  to 
undertake  to  labor  in  the  service  of  the  imar 
gination;  that  care  concerns  the  other  arts: 
it  should  confine  itself  to  rendering  compre- 
hensible the  sentiments  of  the  soul — the 
inner  and  emotional  part  of  man — this  is  its 
proper  object.  '^  To  express  in  sounds  that 
inner  life,  those  mysterious  movements  of 
the  sold,  or  to  combine  that  harmonious 
echo  with  the  language  of  words  which  ex- 
press thoughts,  to  baptize  in  some  way  this 
frigid  language  in  the  living  fountain  of 
sympathetic  sentiment, — ^such  is  the  difiOicult 
task  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  music." 

Although  thus  restrained,  its  domain  is 
not  the  less  an  extensive  one ;  for  the  sphere 
of  sentiment  is  infinitely  vast  and  varied. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  express 
sentiment,  as  it  escapes  natiu'ally  from  the 
soul,  in  a  spontaneous  cry;  but  to  sweeten, 
to  temper  that  expression  by  its  measures 
and  cadences,  fashioned  according  to  the 
laws  of  harmony  and  rhythm.  It  is  by  this 
only  that  it  is  an  art,  and  that  among  all  the 
arts  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  calm  the  vio- 
lence of  natural  emotions,  to  work  out  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  soul,  to  transport  it 
into  a  serencr  and  purer  sphere. 

The  power  with  which  music  acts  upon 
the  soul,  and  chiefly  upon  the  sensibility,  is 
explained  by  these  principles.  '*It  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  awaken  the  conceptions  of 
the  intellect,  nor  so  far  as  to  evoke  in  the 
spirit,  images  which  divide  and  captivate  its 
attention ;  it  centres  itself  in  the  profound 
region  of  sentiment.  Placed  in  the  seat  of 
the  inner  changes  of  the  soul,  at  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  man,  it  agitates  and 
moves  the  whole."  • 

If,  in  this  connection,  we  compare  anew 
music  vdth  the  other  arts,  we  shall  under- 
stand the  different  manner  in  which  they 


act  upon  us,  and  the  peculiar  effects  of 
music.  In  the  arts  of  design,  the  spectacle 
and  the  spectator  are  distinct,  set  over 
against  one  another.  In  music,  the  sounds 
are  distinct  from  us,  but  the  opposition 
does  not  go  so  far  as  the  fixedness  of  a 
permanent  spectacle.  Sounds  are  instanta- 
neous. Music  thus  penetrates  immediately 
to  the  inner  focus  of  the  movements  of  the 
soul:  that  loses  its  contemplative  liberty; 
the  musical  expression  excites  and  trans- 
ports us.  Sound  acts  as  an  element,  as  a 
force  of  nature.  The  me  is  not  seized  by 
some  point  of  its  spiritual  existence;  it  is 
lifted  up  and  placed  wholly  in  movement. 
Add  to  this  the  power  of  measure  and. 
rhythm,  which  act  mechanically  upon  us, 
and  we  shall  have  the  explanations  of  the 
effects  of  music. 

By  measure,  indeed,  sound  penetrates  into 
the  me  from  another  side ;  it  seizes  our  very 
being,  and  draws  us  into  its  cadenced  move- 
ment. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  exaggerate 
this  power  of  music,  and,  especially,  not  to 
isolate  it  too  much  from  thought  itself— from 
religious,  moral,  scientific  thought,  etc. 
Music  produces  its  most  extraordinary  ef- 
fects only  on  barbarous  or  half  civilized  peo- 
ple. The  prodigies  which  are  related  about 
this  subject  belong  to  fable.  The  lyre  of 
Amphion  only  moved  stones,  that  of  Or- 
pheus tamed  tigers ;  but  to  civilized  man 
other  more  serious  means  are  necessary: 
the  power  of  religious  and  moral  ideas,  laws, 
institutions.  Man  is  not  an  animal,  nor  a 
purely  sensual  being.  It  is  reason  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  address;  she  it  is 
that  it  is  necessary  to  persuade.  To-day 
Music  retains  its  charms,  and  produces  a 
part  of  its  effects;  but  it  is  an  art,  and  its 
sphere  of  action  is  more  restricted  and  sub- 
ordinate. It  has  power  to  accompany  the 
transports  of  religious  thought,  inflame  pa- 
triotic sentiment,  sustain  the  march  of  sol- 
diers and  preserve  their  courage;  but  it  is 
not  to  it  that  are  due  the  prodigies  of  faith. 
Nevermore  does  it  cause  the  walls  of  cities 
to  fall. 

Hegel  does  not  confine  himself  to  these 
generalities  upon  music;  he  enters  into  an 
examination  of  the  different  parts  which 
constitute  the  theory  of  this  art.  Under  the 
head  of  musieal  means  of  expression^  he  seeks 
to  give  a  philosophic  explication  of  time, 
measure^  rhythm;  then  of  harmony  and  mel" 
ody. 
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We  must  follow  him  in  this  part,  which, 
although  abstract,  does  not  laclc  interest 
from  ti^e  point  of  view  of  the  metaphysics 
of  art. 

1.  In  order  to  observe  the  gradation  of 
ideas,  to  go  from  the  simple  to  the  complex 
among  the  means  of  expression  which  mu- 
sic employs,  we  commence  with  those  which 
are  connected  ^ith  the  duration  of  sounds, 
to  wit:  iirmy  measure,  and  rhythm. 

The  preponderance  of  time  in  music  is  ex- 
plained by  the  very  nature  of  sound,  Sound, 
that  invisible  and  unextended  phenomenon 
which  is  produced  in  space  only  under  the 
form  of  oscillatory  movement,  is  successive. 
It  falls,  accordingly,  under  the  law  of  time. 
This  succession  of  points  of  duration  needs 
to  be  fixed  and  regulated.  Music  ought, 
then,  not  only  to  admit  time  as  a  necessary 
element,  but  to  impose  upon  it  a  determ- 
ined measure  by  a  mathematical  rule. 

But  a  more  profound  reason  for  the  im- 
portance of  measure  is  the  close  analogy 
which  exists  between  it  and  the  soul  itf^elf, 
which  in  the  continuous  succession  of  sound 
perceives  its  proper  identity,  and  acquires 
the  feeling  of  its  inner  life  and  its  perma- 
nent activity.  Whatever  brings  it  back  to  a 
sense  of  itself  and  its  nature  agreeably  en- 
tertains it. 

Now,  in  order  that  duration  may  not  lose 
itself  in  the  vague  and  indeterminate,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  com- 
mencement, an  end,  and  marked  divisions. 
The  ego  finds  itself,  and  is  satisfied  in  this 
variety  and  this  diversity  only  so  far  as  the 
intervals  of  time  are  brought  back  to  unity. 
This  fixed,  regular,  and  mathematically  de- 
termined unity  is  measure.  It  fills,  in  mu- 
sic, the  same  office  as  regularity  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Then,  in  this  uniformity  of  measure,  the 
ego  finds  the  image  of  its  proper  unity;  it 
recognizes  in  the  return  and  equality  of 
measure  its  proper  identity ;  it  sees  that  it 
is  itself  which  introduces  Uiis  measure  into 
the  succession  of  time:  the  pleasure  which 
it  receives  is  by  so  much  the  more  vivid  as 
the  measure  there,  is  its  work,  and  as  it  is 
its  proper  unity  which  senses  it  in  measuring 
sounds.  Measure,  here,  far  more  truly  than 
in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
proceeds  from  the  spirit;  It  is  even  more 
truly  the  work  of  the  spUit  than  m  architec- 
ture, which  imitates  the  movements  of  na- 
and  follows  the  analogies  which  it 
Here. 


But,  in  order  that  the  measure  may  be 
the  more  striking,  it  is  necessary  that  diver- 
sity and  inequality  break  the  uniformity; 
that  irregularity  be  combined  with  regular- 
ity, and  be  Itself  led  back  to  unity.  Hence 
the  different  species  of  measures. 

Finally,  in  order  to  give  to  measure  more 
richness,  animation,  and  liberty,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  essential  divisions  of  measure 
be  marked  in  a  more  precise  manner.  This 
engenders  rhythm  with  its  varied  forms, 
which  combine  themselves  witli  the  corre- 
sponding forms  of  rhythm  in  poetry,  with- 
out however  being  wholly  confounded  with 
them. 

2.  What  precedes  concerns  the  duration 
of  sound  and  quantity.  The  second  side, 
which  furnishes  more  of  richness  and  varie- 
ty, has  regard  to  the  very  nature  of  sound 
and  its  quality.  The  nature  of  sounds  is 
determined,  in  the  first  place,  by  that  of  the 
instruments  which  produce  them ;  then  by 
the  manner  in  w^hich  they  are  co-ordinated; 
finally,  by  the  forms  which  they  adopt  by 
their  apposition,  their  reconcHiation,  their 
various  modulations,  and  their  reciprocal 
fusion.  The  laws  which  regulate  them  are 
those  of  harmony. 

As  to  the  instruments,  they  consist  some- 
times of  a  confined  and  vibrating  column  of 
air  (wind  instruments),  sometimes  of  a 
stretched  cord  (stringed  instruments),  some- 
times of  a  plain  or  curved  surface,  etc.,  of 
glass  or  metal.  The  linear  direction  pre- 
dominates in  true  musical  instruments,  for 
there  exists  a  secret  analogy  between  linear 
sounds  and  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  soul. 
A  plane  or  rounded  surface  furnishes  instru- 
ments of  an  inferior  character,  which  do  not 
respond  to  energy  of  sentiment.  But  the 
instrument  par  excellence  is  the  human  eotce, 
which  unites  the  characters  of  wind  instru- 
ments and  string  instruments.  The  human 
voice  is  the  echo  of  the  soul  itself;  the  sound 
emanates  directly  from  it;  it  is  its  natural 
and  immediate  expression,  which  itself  fash- 
ions as  it  controls  the  body,  its  instrument. 
Music  ought  to  combine  these  instrumenti^, 
and  to  harmonize  them.  In  this  respect,  the 
progress  of  modem  music  is  remarkal)le. 
The  science  of  instrumention  has  received 
developments  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  the  harmonic  element  properly  so 
called,  and  which  approaches  nearer  to  the 
physical  quality  of  sound,  consists  in  tlie  de- 
termined character  of  each  sound,  and  in  its 
co-ordinate  connection  with  other  sounds. 
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It  rests,  In  the  first  place,  upon  the  spedfio 
quality  of  sound  (its  physical  side),  tlien 
upon  numerical  proportions  and  difference, 
varying  with  the  body  placed  in  vibration, 
the  degree  of  tension,  the  number  and  mode 
of  the  ^brations— relations  which  are  roathe- 
inatically  determined.  This  is  what  forms 
the  harmonic  system.  Hence,  1st,  the  the- 
ory ofintervaU;  2d,  the  combined  series  of 
sounds  in  their  most  simple  succession,  the 
diatonic  scale  or  gamut ;  3d,  the  diversity  of 
tones  as  proceeding  some  from  others,  and 
from  a  fundamental  sound,  the  various  Icinds 
of  tones,  etc 

Thus  far  we  have  only  simple  series  of 
sounds,  a  succession  where  each  preserves 
its  proper  value.  Now,  it  is  their  mutual 
connection  which  gives  them  a  concrete  ex- 
istence and  a  real  value.  Through  that  they 
combine  to  form  one  and  the  same  sound. 
It  is  this  combination  which  forms  the  chord. 
Regularity  should  be  also  introduced  into 
the  chords,  in  conformity  with  the  design 
of  music.  It  is  in  the  Icnowledge  of  these 
ehorrls  that  the  science  of  harmony  properly 
so  called,  consists.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  principal  spedes  of  chords,  and  their 
gradation. 

The  first  species  is  formed  by  sounds 
which  accord  immediately,  of  which  noth- 
ing can  alter  the  perfect  consonance.  Then 
there  is  manifested  a  more  profound  opposir 
tion  where  the  immediate  consonance  is  de- 
stroyed, which  constitutes  a  depth  of  sound, 
and  furnishes  a  suitable  means  for  expres»- 
ing  the  grand  sentiments,  the  profound 
emotions  of  the  soul,  the  joys,  the  suffer- 
ings, and  tlie  abysses  of  sorrow.  This 
means  is  found  in  the  dissonant  chords.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  in  this  opposition  a  real 
unity  be  revealed,  a  secret  harmony,  that 
the  opposition  be  reconciled  by  a  return  to 
a  perfect  chord.  This  superior  unity  can 
only  manifest  itself  in  the  completeness  and 
the  sucoes^ve  development  of  musical  com- 
position. 

3.  Harmony  indudes  only  the  essential 
relations,  the  necessary  laws  of  sounds;  but 
it  is  not  any  more  than  measure  and  rhythm 
music  properly  so  called.  They  are  only  its 
essential  bases.  The  poetic  element  of  mu- 
sic, the  language  of  the  soul,  which  causes 
its  inmost  joys  and  sorrows  to  circulate  in 
sounds,  frees  it  and  lifts  it  up  to  higher 
spheres,  is  melody.  It  is  only  given  to  the 
composer  of  genius  to  speak  worthily  of  it, 
if  he  join  the  philosophic  spirit  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  his  art;  yet  he  cannot  reveal  its 
secrets.  It  is  necessary,  besides,  to  have 
made  a  profound  study  of  the  master-pieces 
of  music  Hegel  contents  himself  with  mak- 
ing some  general  reflections. 

In  the  first  place,  melody,  although  dis- 
tinct from  harmony,  should  not  be  separated 
from  it.  It  should  preserve  a  stilct  connec- 
tion with  it.  In  this,  it  does  not  sacrifice  its 
liberty;  it  renounces  only  arbitrariness  and 
fancy;  for  true  liberty  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  conformity  to  law.  It  ought,  then,  to 
move  itself  ux>on  the  base  of  harmony  and 
rhythm.  Rhythm  and  harmony,  on  their 
side,  have  life  and  animation  only  through 
melody.  It  is  in  this  union  of  harmony  and 
melody  that  the  secret  of  great  musical  com- 
position resides. 

We  ought  meanwhile  to  establish  an  im- 
portant distinction  which  bears  upon  the 
predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  means  of  expression.  Sometimes 
melody  simply  takes  for  base  the  most  sim- 
ple harmonic  chords;  this  is  to  escape  dry- 
ness, and  for  fear  of  being  superficial. 
Sometimes  each  tone  of  the  melody  forms 
for  itself  an  accord,  and  the  melody  is  whol- 
ly blended  in  the  harmony;  harmony  and 
melody  form  a  whole,  compact  and  identi- 
cal. Or  it  is  a  harmonious  combination  of 
melodies  which  forms  harmonics;  or,  recip- 
rocally, the  movements  of  the  melody  pene- 
trate into  the  harmonic  relations.  Thus,  in 
bold  compositions,  are  evoked  oppositions 
and  dissonances.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  Outburst  of  the  powers  of  the*  harmony 
appears  tlie  peaceAil  triumph  of  melody. 
Great  artists  alone  are  able  to  conquer  these 
difficulties;  otherwise^  the  music  is  labored 
or  purely  erudite. 

But  in  all  melody,  in  spit»of  this  intimate 
accord,,  the  song,,  properly  so  called,  should 
be  revealed,  with  its  richness  of  expression, 
as  the  predominant  element.  At  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  this  richness  and  this  varie- 
ty, the  whole  should  be  firmly  conceived 
and  executed  to  form  a  complete  and  indi- 
vidual unit.  By  this  alone,  music  expresses 
sentiment  in  its  profundity;  it  imprints  on 
the  work  the  character  of  ideality  and  free- 
dom ;  it  enfranchises  the  soul  and  transports 
it  to  a  higher  sphere. 

After  having  determined  the  general  ch»^ 
racteristics  of  music,  and  the  nature  of  the 
means  of  expression  which  it  has  at  its  dis- 
posal, it  remains  to  study  it  in  its  relations 
with  the  subject  of  wiiich  it  treats. 
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Kow,  making  abstraction  of  the  various 
daases  of  music,  music  has  sometimes  as 
end  the  treating  of  a  subject  already  ex- 
pressed by  word,  or  the  aeeampanying  of  a 
text;  sometimes  it  expresses  tlie  subject 
simply  by  harmonic  and  melodic  combina- 
tions. In  the  first  case,  it  is  the  music  of  ac^ 
tompaniment;  in  the  second,  the  music  is 
ind€pendmU*  ^ 

In  that  wiiioh  concerns,  in  the  first  place, 
this  distinction  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  remarlLcd, 
ooutrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion  (which  con- 
siders instrumental  music  as  accompaniment 
and  vocal  music  as  the  more  independent), 
that  it  is  rather  the  human  voice,  the  song 
which  accompanies  the  words.  But  this  ap- 
parent contradiction  effiices  itself  when  we 
consider  that  the  text  ought  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  music;  to  be  made  for 
that,  and  not  that  for  it.  What  it  ought  to 
express,  is  the  inmost  sentiment  of  the  sub- 
ject, whether  the  composer  is  absorbed  and 
identified  with  it,  or  whether  he  expresses 
rather  the  personal  impression  which  the 
■ubject  awaliens  in  his  soul. 

We  must  always  understand  by  musical 
accompaniment,  what  a  subject  already 
formubited  expresses  in  a  text;  this  is  then, 
abo\'e  ail,  vocal  music,  the  song  which  ao- 
companies  the  words.  Instruments,  in  their 
turn«  may  accompany  tlie  voice;  but  it  is 
Bather  the  instrumental  music  which  is  in- 
dependent, since  it  can  dispense  with  all 
text,  and  then  music  restricts  itself  to  its 
own  means  of  expression. 

As  to  the  miMte  of  aecompanimeni^  let  us 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  if,  in  al- 
lying itself  with  a  text  already  expressed 
by  words,  it  is  less  independent,  it  ought 
not,  meanwhile,  to  subordinate  itself  too 
much  thereto,  and  to  lose  its  liberty.  Ev- 
ery obstacde  to  free  musical  production 
would  destroy  the  impression ;  without 
wishing  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
text,  the  composer  will  then  simply  pene- 
trate the  general  sense  of  words,  of  situa- 
tions, to  Inspire  himself  with  it,  and  to  ren- 
der it  freely. 

In  this  circle,  we  may  distinguish  three 
modes  of  expression.  The  first  is  what  may 
be  called  the  melodic  style  of  expression. 
The  music  then  devotes  itself  only  to  ren- 
dering the  fundamentaT  feature  of  a  subject 
as  it  seizes  it  in  the  harmony  of  its  inner  be- 
ing; it  is  the  pure  echo  of  sentiment,  the 
harmonious  sounding  of  the  soul.   For  mel- 

^y  is  the  soul  of  music    There  is,  then,  a 


living  and  pathetic  sentiment  which  vibrates 
in  it.  Nor  does  music  leave  this  sentiment 
in  its  natural  and  gross  existence.  More 
than  the  other  arts,  it  idealizes  expression. 
It  is  especially  given  to  moderate  and  sweet- 
en the  affections  of  the  soul.  It  ought  to  be 
free  in  tiie  outpourings  of  melody,  to  pre- 
serve its  calmness  and  serenity  in  the  midst 
of  tears  and  suffering.  This  characteristic, 
wliich  we  have  already  had  to  notice  in  Ital- 
ian painting,  appears  essentially  in  melodtc 
expression.  Music  ought  to  exalt  the  soul 
above  the  particular  sentiment  wtiich  it  feels, 
to  cause  it  to  hover  in  a  serener  region.  It 
is  this  whlch^  properly  speaking,  constitutes 
the  singing  principle  of  music  It  is  thus 
that  it  gives  troly  the  idea  of  divine  felicity 
and  harmony. 

But  music  cannot  long  remain  at  this 
height ;  it  would  risk  losing  itself  in  the 
vogue  and  indeterminate ;  this  necessitates  it 
the  more  frequently  to  approach  nearer  tlie 
text,  to  take  a  more  predse  character- 
above  aU,  if  the  subject  itself  is  very  de> 
terminate.  Hence  a  difference  ai  expres- 
sion, according  to  the  subjects,  and  the  sen- 
timents of  the  soul  which  it  attempts  to  ex- 
press. The  character  of  the  subject  is  givea 
by  the  text  itself.  Here  the  opposite  of  me- 
lodic expression  is  the  reeiiaiiioe^  which 
makes  of  the  song  no  more  the  principal 
thing,  but  the  accompaniment.  The  par- 
ticular sense  of  the  words  imprints  itself 
then,  with  all  its  precision,  in  the  sounds. 
This  is  the  sung  declamation,  wliich  con- 
nects itself  rigorously  with  the  movement  of 
the  words,  in  their  sense  and  in  their  order. 
This  recitative  or  declamatory  expression  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  theatre,  and  U> 
the  peaceful  recital  of  events;  to  the  drama- 
tic song,  to  the  oratorio,  to  the  dialogue,  ete. 
It  awakens  sympathetic  emotions;  but  one 
would  seek  vainly  in  it  the  expression  of 
tliat  inner  life  of  the  soul  which  characterixes 
melodic  expression,  song  properly  so  called. 

Ueuce,  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate 
variety  between  recitative  and  melodic  mo- 
sic,  and  one  which  unites  their  characteris- 
tics. The  problem  consists  in  so  managini: 
that  melody,  in  determining  Iteelf  further, 
may  cause  that  which  seems  to  be  foreign 
to  it  In  the  recitaflve  to  enter  its  domain; 
music  becomes  thus  recitative  and  melodic 

In  order  to  make  this  whole  question  bet- 
ter comprehended,  Hegel  thinks  himsetf 
obliged  to  enter  into  certain  details— Ist. 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ttxt  which  Is  adapted 
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tomnsicaljOorapofiltkm;  9d,  upon  the  eom^ 
jron^iMt  itself ;  3d,  upon  thedUTerent  9iyle9 
of  music  where  the  mode  of  expression  is 
different. 

In  the  ftnt  plaee,  as  to  mnadoal  text^  we 
do  wrong  to  thinlc  that  it  is  indijferent  to 
musicai  composition.  All  grand  composi- 
tions have  an  excellent  text,  for  the  subject 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  artist  who  avails 
himself  of  it.  The  ilrst  condition  of  a  good 
text  is  solidity  of  thought.  Not  all  possible 
sldll  can  disguise  an  insignificant,  trivial, 
frigid,  absurd  thought.  In  compositions  of 
the  melodic  variety,  the  text  is  less  import- 
ant, but  yet  it  exacts  a  true  sentiment.  In 
the  second  place,  the  musical  text  ought  not 
to  be  a  thought  too  profound  or  abstract. 
Philosophic  profundity  is  not  suited  to  mu- 
sic This  is  why  certain  lyric  poems  cannot 
be  set  to  music;  those  of  Schiller,  for  exam- 
ple. On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  excess 
is  to  be  avoided,  to-wit:  insignificance,  pre- 
tension, the  absence  of  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity. What  is  necessary  here,  as  in  all  the 
arts,  is  a  sentiment  natural,  true,  and  pro- 
found, without  being  abstract  or  metaphysi- 
cal. The  most  suitable  Is  a  certain  mediocro 
poetry,  which  indicates,  in  a  few  words,  a 
whole  situation,  and  restrains  itself  fh>m  a 
complete  development— a  poetry  clear,  vivid, 
rapid— ft  sort  of  poetic  sketdi.  The  words 
ought  not  to  paint  the  subject  too  much  in 
Its  details,  in  order  not  to  weaken  the  unity, 
the  total  effect,  nor  to  distract  the  attention. 
In  lyric  poetry,  the  little  pieces  of  verse, 
simple,  laconic,  stamped  with  a  profound 
sentiment,  or  the  still  lighter  poems  where  a 
Uvely  gaiety  breathes,  are  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  musical  composition. 

Upon  ecmpoaiHon  itself,  the  rules  to  be 
given  are  very  general,  and  more  negative 
than  positive.  Talent  and  genius  do  not  suf> 
fer  themselves  to  be  directed  by  recipes,  and 
roles  do  not  supply  inspiration. 

Wliat  must  be  repeated  here,  as  for  all 
works  of  art,  is  that  Uie  composer  ought  to 
Identify  himself  with  his  subject,  to  pene- 
trate it,  to  endue  it  with  life,  to  place  in  it 
his  soul  and  his  whole  heart. 

Certain  fiiults  are  to  be  avoided,  into  which 
our  contemporaries  are  ever  falling.  The 
prindpal  is  Uie  looking  after  effect— ceeking 
to  strike  the  imagination  by  violent  con- 
trasts, the  expression  of  opposite  passions— 
Introducing,  in  a  fragment,  foreign  motives, 
discordant  oppositions,  which  break  the  uni- 
ty of  a  snbjeot,  and  are  adverse  to  harmony 


and  beauty.  It  is  by  wishing  thus  to  charao- 
terize  too  strongly,  or  to  ally  the  character* 
iatie  to  the  melodic,  that  we  break  the  deli- 
cately traced  limits  of  musical  beauty;  we 
arrive  thus  at  ruggedness,  at  hardness,  at 
defect  in  harmony. 

True  musical  beauty  consists  in  this,  that, 
even  in  strongly  characterizing  the  passiona 
and  the  sentiments,  melody  remains  the  Am- 
damental  trait,  as  the  soul  and  bond  of  com- 
position. Here  to  reach  the  true  standard  Is 
very  difilcult,  perhaps  still  moie  dlflScnlt  i« 
music  than  in  the  other  arts.  Hence  the  dl^ 
fering  Judgments  according  to  the  predom- 
inance of  the  two  elements,  some  preferring 
melody,  others  the  characteristic  and  great 
rigor  of  expression.  This  is  a  source  of  dis- 
pute between  schools  and  connoisseurs. 

Having  reached  the  question  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  music,  the  author  restricts 
himself  to  characterizing  briefiy  religiouM 
music,  lyric  music,  and  dramatic  music  He 
gives  the  preference  to  Catholic  over  Prot- 
estant music,  which  seems  to  him  to  discard 
more  and  more  its  aim,  and  to  wander  into 
vagueness -«- to  become  a  learned  exerdse 
rather  than  a  Uving  production.  Lyrical  mu- 
sic is  scarcely  alluded  to.  As  to  dramatic 
music,  he  yields  also  the  superiority  to  the 
moderns,  for -the  reasons  developed  above. 
According  to  him,  ancient  music  was  only 
designed  to  bring  into  relief  the  musical 
sound  of  verse,  and  to  caufe  the  sense  of  il 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soul.  Among 
moderns,  dramatic  music,  after  being  per- 
fected in  the  music  of  the  church,  has  reach- 
ed a  high  perfection  in  lyric  expression,  an4 
obtained  an  independent  place  in  the  mod- 
em opera.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
points  were  not  treated  at  the  length  that 
they  merit. 

Under  the  name  of  independent  nvueic^  He- 
gel treats  of  inetrwncntal  music.  It  accom- 
panies, it  is  true,  the  voice;  but  it  Is  inde- 
pendent in  that  it  is  no  more  bound  to  a 
predse  sense  expressed  by  words,  or  to  a 
text.  Music,  truly  free,  enfranchises  itself, 
then,  from  the  text,  in  order  to  seize  a  sub- 
ject, to  determine  its  movement  and  the 
mode  of  expression.  Already,  in  vocal  mu- 
sic, this  enfranchisement  is  taking  placa 
through  the  melodic  element,  as  iu  the  op- 
era, especially  in  the  Italian  opera.  But  thia 
independence  manifests  itself  especially  in 
instrumental  music.  For  instruments,  th« 
necessity  ofa  text  no  more  exists.  Th^  or- 
chestra which  executes  symphonies  is  all» 
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0uffldent.  This  is  a  purely  musical  per* 
formance.  It  consists  of  learned  accords, 
melodies,  and  masses  of  harmony.  Hence  this 
is  the  proper  domain  of  the  connoisseur  and 
the  dilettante.  The  uninitiate  loves  more 
characterized  expression  ;  the  connoisseur, 
secret  accords,  musical  relations  of  sounds 
and  instruments,  learned  combinations,  all 
of  which  cause  him  to  admire  the  talent  of 
the  artist— in  a  word,  music  for  the  sake  of 
the  music.  The  composer,  on  his  side,  while 
developing  exclusively  a  content  of  ideas, 
troubles  himself  less  for  the  thought  than 
for  the  musical  structure.  The  reef  to  be 
avoided  is  vacuum  of  composition,  frigidity, 
absence  of  ideas  and  expression.  The  true 
course  consists  in  combining  the  two  sides, 
in  following  at  the  same  time  the  thought 
and  the  musical  structure,  and  this  even  in 
instrumental  music  Here,  however,  there 
is  dominant  the  personal  will  of  the  artist, 
sometimes  pushed  even  to  caprice  and  fancy. 
Without  doubt,  general  rules — the  laws 
of  art— do  not  completely  lose  their  em- 
pire. But  in  this  limitless  circle,  where  the 
originality  of  the  artist  revolves,  it  can  give 
itself  up  to  flashes  and  fancies,  can  abandon 
itself  to  the  free  play  of  his  imagination. 
Nowhere,  in  any  other  art,  is  there  a  pUice 
for  similar  independence,  a  liberty  so  great. 
This  tlieory  of  music  ends  with  some  ob- 
servations on  rmuieal  exeetUion.  There  is  no 
art,  in  fact,  where  the  execution  may  be  so 
intimately  bound  to  the  art  itself,  of  which 
it  makes  an  integral  part.  In  order  that 
composition  may  be  living  and  produce  its 
effect,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  executed  by 
a  musician  who  has  himself  talent,  and  at 
times  inspiration.  Now  in  execution,  as  in 
musical  expression,  we  can  distinguish  two 
tendencies,  two  principal  styles :  the  first, 
where  the  musician,  charged  with  rendering 
a  composition,  loses  himself,  is  absorbed  hi 
his  subject,  and  Is  contented  simply  tore- 
produce  it  with  fidelity;  the  second,  where 
be  treeA  himself  from  it  more  or  less,  and 


creates  for  himself  the  expression,  the  mode 
of  exposition,  not  only  after  the  work  of  the 
composer,  but  with  his  personal  resonrces. 
In  the  first  case,  he  resembles  a  rhiqwodist 
who  sings  an  epic;  in  the  second,  an  actor 
who  creates  his  role.  The  choice  and  the 
rule  to  follow  here  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  subject  If  the  composition  Is  solid,  sub- 
stantial, to  the  extent  that  the  subject  has 
passed  wholly  into  it,  the  reproduction 
ought  to  be  fliithfUl.  The  player  should 
here  submit  himself  to  it— should  be  an  obe- 
dient organ,  which  does  not  mean  to  sty 
that  he  should  be  an  automaton.  In  pltoe 
of  machine  playing,  he  ought  to  viviiy  the 
work  by  a  full  expression  of  soul  in  the 
sense  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  to 
resolve  difficulties  with  ease  and  facility,  to 
attain  to  the  same  elevation  as  the  genius  of 
the  composer.  Here  is  true  liberty  for  hinu 
In  subjects  of  less  solidity,  where  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  composer  has  given  itself  free 
rein,  has  abandoned  itself  to  caprice  and 
fiincy,  the  execution  also  will  be  more  unre- 
strained. Here  the  musician  can  display  all 
the  boldness  of  his  genius  and  of  his  cul- 
ture—can flniph,  deepen,  animate  that  which 
seems  to  him  destitute  of  soul — can  show 
himself,  in  his  turn,  free  and  a  creator. 

This  liberty  is  yet  greater  for  instrunaen- 
tation  than  for  the  voice.  The  musician  can 
use  an  instrument  as  the  organ  of  his  soul, 
and  reveal  the  power  which  he  exercises 
over  it  by  playing  with  difficulties  apparent- 
ly insurmountable;  can  abandon  himself  to 
all  his  eccentricities,  to  his  whims  and  his 
fancies,  even  produdng  on  one  Instrument 
sounds  and  effects  whidi  belong  to  other  in- 
struments.  He  shows  thereby  that  no  bound 
can  stay  him;  he  reveals  the  marvelloQS  se- 
cret by  which  an  instrument  becomes  like 
an  animate  organ,  which  with  him  forms  a 
body,  whereinto  his  soul  has  wholly  passed, 
and  whidi  it  governs  with  its  will.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  fusion  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. 
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THE  PHENOMENOLOGY  OF  SPIRIT. 

[THinilited  from  the  O^nnaa  of  O.  W.  f .  Hmbl.] 

[All  noarki  of  lubdivUion  included  in  brackets  [  ]  are  not  in  the  original,  but  are  employed 
here  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  portions  taken  up  in  the  commentary  which  follows.  Ad(jec- 
tives  and  participles  used  substantiTelj  are  capitalized  to  prevent  confusion. — Editor.] 


A.    CONSCIOUSNESS. 
II. 

Perception^  w  the  Thing  and  the  Deception. 

IP.  82  of  the  original.']  [a]  The  imme- 
diate certitude  itself  does  not  take  the  True, 
for  the  truth  is  the  Universal,  but  it  endeav- 
ors to  take  the  This.  Perception,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  that  which  for  it  is  the  ex- 
istent, as  universal.  Just  as  Universality  is 
its  principle  in  general,  so  likewise  are  the 
moments  which  are  distinguished  immedi- 
ately within  it,  the  Ego  a  Universal,  and  the 
object  a  Universal.  The  mentioned  principle 
has  become  for  us,  and  our  apprehension  of 
perception  is  therefore  no  longer  a  seeming 
apprehension  Uke  sensuous  certitude,  but  a 
necessary  one.  In  the  becoming  of  the  princi- 
ple, the  two  moments  have  at  the  same  time 
become,  which  only  fiiU  out  of  it  in  appear- 
ance; the  one,  namely,  the  activity  of  show- 
ing up;  the  other,  the  same  activity,  but  as 
dmple:  the  former,  the  perceiving;  the  lat- 
ter, the  object.  The  object,  according  to  its 
essence,  is  fhe  same  as  the  activity:  the  lat- 
ter, the  unfolding  and  distinguishing  of  the 
moments;  the  former,  the  state  of  their  be- 
ing grasped  together.  For  us,  or  in  itself, 
the  Universal  is  as  principle  the  essence  of 
perception;  and  opposed  to  tliis  abstraction, 
the  two  which  have  been  distinguished  as 
the  perceiving  and  the  perceived  are  unes- 
sential, [p.  83]  But  in  point  of  fact,  since 
both  are  universal  or  the  essence,  they  are 
both  essential;  since  again  they  are  related 
to  each  other  as  contraries,  so  far  as  thus 
related,  only  one  of  them  can  be  the  essen- 
tial, and  the  distinction  of  essentiality  and 
unessentiality  must  be  parcelled  out  be- 
tween them.  The  one  determined  as  the 
simple,  the  object,  is  the  essence — indilTer- 
ent,  therefore,  whether  it  is  perceived  or 
not; — but  the  perceiWng  as  the  activity  is 
the  Inconstant,  which  may  or  may  not  be, 
and  thus  is  unessential. 

[b]  This  object  is  now  to  be  determined 
more  definitely,  and  this  determination  Is . 
to  be  developed  briefly  out  of  the  result 
which  has  adduced  itself;  the  exhaustive 


development  does  not  belong  here.  Since, 
its  principle,  the  Universal,  is  a  Mediated  in 
its  simplicity,  it  must  express  this  as  Its  na- 
ture; for  this  reason  it  exhibits  itself  as  the 
Thing  with  many  properties.  The  wealth  of 
sensuous  knowing  belongs  to  perception, 
not  to  immediate  certitude,  which  rather  it 
continually  eluded ;  for  it  is  only  the  former 
that  has  negation,  distinction,  or  manlfold- 
ness,  in  its  essence. 

[c]  The  This  is  therefore  posited  as 
not-This,  or  as  cancelled,  and  therefore  not 
pure  nothing,  but  determined  nothing,  or  a 
nothing  of  a  content  ^lOAmtly,  of  the  This, 
Tlirough  this  the  sensuous  is  itself  still  ex- 
tant, but  not  as  it  was  intended  to  be  in  the 
immediate  certitude— i.  e.  as  the  meant  par- 
ticular individual — but  as  universal,  or  as 
that  which  will  be  determined  as  property. 

Cancelling  here  displays  its  true  two-fold 
signification,  which  we  previously  saw  in 
the  case  of  the  negative ;  it  is  a  negating  and 
a  preserving  at  the  same  time;  the  nothing, 
as  nothing  of  the  This,  preserves  Uie  im- 
mediateu^s  and  is  itself  sensuous,  but  a 
universal  immediateness.  —  But  Being  is  a 
Universal  through  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
mediation  or  the  Negative  in  it;  since  it  ex- 
presses this  In  its  immediateness,  it  Is  a  dis- 
tinct, determined  property,  [p.  84]  With 
this  there  are  at  once  many  such  properties 
posited,  the  one  the  negative  of  the  other. 
Since  they  are  expressed  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  Universal,  these  determinatenesses — 
which  in  reality  become  properties  through 
an  additional  determination  which  is  added 
to  them— relate  to  themselves  and  are  indif- 
ferent towards  each  other:  each  is  by  itself 
firee  from  the  other.  The  simple,  self-iden- 
tical universality  is  however  itself  again  dis- 
tinguished and  free  from  these  its  determ- 
inatenesses; it  is  the  pure  relation  of  itself 
to  itself,  or  the  medium  In  which  all  these 
determinatenesses  are,  and  thus  interpene- 
trate each  other  in  it  as  in  a  simple  unity 
without  Interfering  with  each  other;  for 
precisely  through  their  participation  in  this 
universality  are  they  IndifTerent  and  by 
themselves. — This  abstract  universal  medl- 
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um,  which  may  be  called  the  Thing-txesa  in 
general,  or  the  pure  essence,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Here  and  Now  as  above  exhibited, 
namely,  as  a  shnple  Together  of  many,  or 
the  many  arc  in  their  determinateness  itself 
dimply  universal.  This  salt  is  a  simple 
Here,  and  yet  a  manifold;  it  is  wliite  and 
also  acrid,  also  of  cubical  shape,  also  of  defi- 
nite weight,  etc.  All  these  many  proper- 
lies  are  in  one  simple  Here,  in  w^hich  they 
thus  interpenetrate  each  other;  no  one  of 
them  has  a  different  Here  than  another,  bnt 
each  is  everywhere  in  tlie  same  Here  in 
which  the  other  is;  and  at  the  same  time, 
without  being  separated  through  different 
Heres,  they  do  not  affect  each  other  in  this 
interpenetration;  the  white  does  not  affect 
or  change  the  cubical,  both  together  not  the 
■cridness,  etc. ;  but  since  each  itself  is  simple, 
reUting  to  itself,  it  leaves  the  other  quietly 
alone,  and  relates  to  it  simply  through  the 
indifferent  Also,  This  Also  is  therefore  the 
pure  Universal  itself,  or  the  medium— the 
TAing^ness  which  grasps  them  together. 

[d]  In  this  relation,  which  has  ad- 
duced itself,  the  character  of  the  positive 
universality  has  for  the  first  time  been 
Observed  and  developed  ;  but  still  anoth- 
er side  offers  itself,  which  must  also  be 
taken  up.  [p.  85]  If,  namely,  the  many 
definite  properties  were  absolutely  indif- 
ferent ones,  and  related  only  to  themselves, 
then  they  would  not  be  definite  ones, 
for  they  can  be  this  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  distinguished  and  related  to  others  as 
opposites.  But  in  this  opposition  they  can 
not  be  together  in  the  simple  unity  of  their 
medium,  which  is  Just  as  essential  to  them 
as  their  negation;  the  distinction  between 
them,  in  so  Hblt  as  it  is  not  an  indifferent  one 
butan  excluding--one  that  negates  others- 
falls,  therefore,  outside  of  this  simple  medi- 
um; and  this  is,  therefore,  not  merely  an 
Also,  an  indifferent  unity,  but  likewise  a  One, 
an  excluding  unity.— The  one  is  the  moment 
of  negation,  as  it  relates  in  a  simple  manner 
U>  itself  and  excludes  others;  and  through 
it  the  Thingness  is  determined  as  thing.  In 
the  property,  negation  exists  as  determin- 
ateness, which  is  immediately  one  and  the 
same  with  the  immediateness  of  Being, 
which  through  this  unity  vtith  negation  is, 
universality ;  but  it  is  One  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  freed  from  this  unity  with  the  object, 

"  H  in  and  for  itself. 

In  these  moments  taken  together  is 
g  as  the  True  of  observation,  com- 


pleted, so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  develop  it 
here.  It  is  (a)  the  indifferent  passive  uni- 
versality, the  Also  of  the  many  properties  or 
rather  matters,  {(3)  the  negation  likewise  as 
simple,  or  the  One,  the  excluding  of  oppo- 
site properties,  and  (y)  the  numy  proper- 
ties themselves,  the  relation  of  the  first 
two  moments;  the  negation  as  it  relates 
to  the  indifferent  element  and  expands 
itself  in  it  as  a  number  of  distinctions:  the 
point  of  individuality  in  the  medium  of 
extantness,  raying  out  into  multiplicity. 
According  to  the  side  on  which  these  dis- 
tinctions belong  to  the  indifferent  medium, 
they,  are  universal,  relate  merely  to  them- 
selves and  do  not  affect  each  other;  but, 
according  to  the  side  on  which  they  be- 
long to  the  negative  unity,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  excluding:  but  have  this  hostile 
relation  necessarily  to  properties  whidi  are 
removed  outside  of  their  Also.  [p.  86]  The 
sensuous  universality  or  the  immediate  uni- 
ty of  Being  and  the  negative  is  property, 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  One  and  the  pure 
universality  are  developed  out  of  it  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  it  unites  them 
together;  and  this,  its  relation  to  the  pure 
essential  moments,  first  completes  the 
Thing. 

[f]  This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  thing 
of  perception ;  and  the  consciousness  is  de- 
termined as  perceiving,  in  so  far  as  this  thing 
is  its  object;  it  has  only  to  take  it  and  to  as- 
sume towards  it  the  attitude  of  pure  appre- 
hension ;  what  results  through  thiff  is  the 
True.  If  it  (the  consciousness)  itself,  during 
this  '-taking  up,"  were  to  be  active,  it  would 
through  such  addition  or  subtraction  change 
the  truth.  Since  the  object  is  the  True  and 
universal,  that  which  is  sel  ^identical,  bat 
consciousness  is  the  changeable  and  unes- 
sential, it  may  happen  that  it  apprehends 
the  object  incorrectly  and  thus  deceives  it- 
self. The  perceiung  is  consdous  of  the 
possibility  of  deception;  for  in  the  nniver- 
sality,  which  is  the  principle,  that  other- 
being  itself  is  immediately  for  it,  bnt  as  the 
nugatory  is  the  cancelled.  Its  criterion  of 
truth  is  therefore  to  be  apprehended  as  self- 
identity,  and  its  procedure  in  relating,  as 
self-identical.  Since  at  the  same  time  the 
Different  is  for  it,  it  is  a  relating  of  the  dif> 
ferent  moments  of  its  apprehensions  to  one 
another;  but  if  want  of  identity  appears  in 
.this  comparison,  it  is  regarded  not  as  an  «»- 
truth  of  the  object  (for  the  object  la  the  seil^ 
identical),  but  as  an  untruth  of  percepcioo. 
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[ft]  Let  lis  see  now  what  the  experi- 
ence of  consciousness  is  which  it  malces  with 
reference  to  actuai  perception.  It  is  already 
contained  for  us  in  the  development  of  the 
object,  just  now  given,  and  in  the  relation 
which  consciousness  assumes  towards  it  will 
be  only  the  development  of  the  contradic- 
tions contained  therein  — The  object  which 
I  take  up  presents  itself  as  simply  one;  I 
perceive  also  the  property  belonging  to  it, 
which  is  universal,  and  through  this  the 
object  transcends  its  individuality,     [p.  87] 
The  first  being  of  the  objective  existence 
as  a  One  was  therefore  not  its  true  being; 
and  siDce  U  is  the  True,  the  untruth  falls 
^vithin  me,  and  the  apprehending  it  was 
incorrect.     In  consequence  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  property,  I  have  to  appre- 
hend the  objective  existence  rather  as  a 
commonness  in  general.   Moreover,  I  observe 
the  property  to  be  a  Determined,  opposed 
to  another  and  excluding  it.  I  therefore  did 
not  apprehend  the  objective  existence  cor- 
rectt}*^  when  I  determined  it  as  a  corou- 
nity  with  others,  or  as  a  continuity,  and 
must  on  account  of  the  determinateness  of 
the  proi)erty  separate  the  continuity  and 
posit  it  as  an  exduding  One.    On  the  isola- 
ted One  I  find  many  such  properties  which 
do  not  aflRsct  each  other,  but  which  are  in- 
different towards  each  other;  hence  I  do 
not  apprehend  the  object  correctly  when  I 
apprehend  it  as  an  excluding  One,  but  it  is, 
as  before,  merely  a  continuity  in  general; 
thus   now  ft  universal  common  medium  in 
which  exist  many  attributes  as  sensuous 
universalities— «ach  for  itself  and  as  determ- 
ined, each  excluding  the  other.    But  the 
Simple  and  True,  which  I  perceive,  is  thus 
also  not  a  general  medium,  but  the  single 
property  by  itself,  which  however,  in  this 
shape,  is  neither  property  nor  a  determinate 
being;  for  it  neither  belongs  to  a  One,  nor 
is  it  in  relation  to  another.     But  it  is  a 
fyroperty  only  in  connection  with  a  One, 
and  determined  In  relation  to  others  only. 
As  this  pore  relation  to  itself,  it  remains 
merely  sensuous  Being  in  general;   and 
since  it  has  no  longer  the  character  of  neg- 
ativity, and  the  consciousness  for  which 
now  a  sensuous  being  is,  is  mere  mean* 
ing  (opining);  i.  e.   it  ie  entirely  out  of 
perception  and  has  gone  baclt  into  itself. 
The  sensuous  Being  and  the  Meaning^  how- 
ever, go  over  into  perception;  I  am  thrown 
back  to  the  beginning,  and  am  again  led 
into  the  same  circular  movement  which 


cancels  itself  in  each  moment  and  as  a 
whole  [p.  88]. 

[h]  The  consciousness,  therefore,  ne- 
cessarily goes  through  it  again,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  in  the  manner  that  it  pursued 
before.  It  has,  namely,  made  the  experience 
concerning  perception  that  the  result  of  the 
True  thereof  is  its  dissolution,  or  that  it  it 
the  reflection  into  itself  out  of  the  True.  It 
has  thus  determined  itself  for  the  consctoua- 
ness  according  to  the  #iature  of  its  percep- 
tion to  be,  namely,  not  a  pure  simple  appre- 
hension, but  to  be  in  its  apprehending  at 
the  same  time  reflected  out  of  the  True  into 
itself.  This  return  of  the  consciousness  into 
itself,  which  mixes  itself  up  with  the  pure 
appreiiension — for  it  has  adduced  itself  as 
essential  to  perception— changes  the  True. 
The  consciousness  recognizes  this  side  at 
the  same  time  as  its  own  and  takes  it  upon 
itself,  and  by  this  act  it  thinks  to  retain  the 
true  object  purely.  Thus  there  is  here  pres- 
ent in  Perception — Just  as  it  happened  in 
sensuous  certitude — the  phase  in  which  con- 
sciousness is  pressed  back  into  itself,  but 
not  precisely  in  the  sense  in  whidi  it  occur- 
red before:  as  if  it  fell  into  the  truth  of  per- 
ception; but  it  recognizes  rather  that  the 
untruth  which  occurs  therein  belongs  to  U 
(consciousness).  But  through  this  know- 
ledge it  is  at  the  same  time  able  to  cancel 
the  untruth;  it  distinguishes  its  apprehend- 
ing of  the  True  from  the  untruth  of  its  per- 
ception, corrects  the  latter,  and,  inasmuch 
as  it  undertakes  this  correction  itself,  the 
truth  of  course,  as  truth  of  perception,  fialla 
hito  the  same  consciousness.  Thus  the  atti- 
tude of  consciousness,  which  is  now  to  be 
considered,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does 
not  any  longer  merely  perceive,  but  is  also 
conscious  of  its  reflection  into  itself,  and 
separates  this  from  the  simple  apprehension 
iteelf. 

p]  I  perceive  therefore,  at  flrst,  the 
thing  as  One,  and  I  have  to  retain  it  in  this 
true  determination;  if  in  the  activity  of  per- 
ception something  occurs  to  contradict  this, 
it  must  be  recognized  as  my  own  reflection, 
[p.  89]  Now  In  perception  there  occur  dif- 
ferent properties  which  appear  to  be  prop- 
erties of  the  thing;  the  thing  however  li 
One,  and,  as  regards  this  diversity  through 
which  it  would  cease  to  be  one,  we  are  oon- 
scious  that  it  belongs  to  us.  This  thing  la 
therefore  white  only  in  so  fiir  as  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  our  eye,  also  sharp  to  our 
tongue,  tUso  eubie  to  our  touch,  etc  The  en- 
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tfre  diversity  of  these  sides  we  do  not  receive 
from  the  thing,  but  from  ourselves.  Thus 
they  (the  sides)  fall  asunder  on  our  senses 
(tongue,  eyes,  etc.,  which  are  separate  from 
each  other).  We  are  therefore  the  universal 
medium  in  which  such  moments  isolate 
themselves,  and  are  for  and  by  themselves. 
Through  the  fact,  therefore,  that  we  con- 
sider the  determinateness  as  universal  me- 
dium  to  be  our  reflection,  we  retain  the  self- 
identity  and  truth  of  Jhings  as  One. 

[J]  But  these  different  sides  which 
consciousness  takes  upon  itself  are  determ- 
ined each  for  itself,  as  it  is  found  in  the  uni- 
versal medium;  the  White  is  merely  in  op- 
position to  tlie  Black,  etc.,  and  the  thing  is 
One  predsely  through  the  foot  that  it  op- 
poses itself  to  others.  But  it  does  not  ex- 
clude others  from  itself  through  being  One, 
for  to  be  One  is  tho  universal  relation  to  it- 
self, and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  One  it  is 
rather  like  to  all;  but  it  excludes  through 
its  cUterminateneas,  Things  are  therefore  in 
and  for  themselves  determined;  they  have 
properties  through  which  they  are  dlstin- . 
guished  from  others.  Since  the  property 
belongs  to  the  thing,  or  is  a  determinateness 
of  the  thing  itself,  the  thing  has  several 
properties.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  thing 
is  the  True— it  is  in  itself ;  and  what  there 
is  in  it,  is  in  it  as  its  proper  essence  and  not 
in  consequence  of  others;  hence,  in  the  seo- 
ond  place,  the  determined  properties  are 
not  merely  in  consequence  of  other  things 
and  for  other  things,  but  in  it  itself;  but 
they  are  iia  determined  properties  only  be- 
cause tliey  are  several  and  distinct  from  each 
other;  and,  thirdly,  since  they  are  thus  in 
the  Thingness,  they  are  In  and  for  them- 
selves and  indifferent  to  each  other,  [p.  90] 
It  is  therefore,  in  truth,  the  thing  itself 
which  is  white,  and  aUo  cubic,  and  also 
acrid,  etc.;  or  the  thing  is  the  Also,  or  the 
universal  medium  in  which  the  many  prop- 
erties subsist  outside  of  each  other  without 
interfering  with  and  cancelling  each  other; 
and  thus  the  thing  is  taken  as  truly  per- 
ceived. 

[k]  Kow  as  regards  this  perception,  the 
oonsciousness  is  at  the  same  time  aware  that 
it  is  also  reflected  into  itself,  and  that  in  the 
perception  there  occurs  the  moment  op- 
posed to  tlie  Also,  But  this  moment  is  the 
unity  of  the  thing  with  itself,  which  ex- 
eludes  the  distinction  from  itself.  It  is  this 
>n,  therefore,  which  the  oonscious- 
>  take  on  Itself;  for  the  thing  itself 


is  the  subdstence  of  the  many  ifiverse  and 
independent  properties.  It  is  therefore  said 
of  the  thing,  that  it  is  white,  also  cubic,  also 
acrid,  etc  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  white  it  is  not 
cubic,  and  in  so  for  as  it  is  cubic  and  white  it 
is  not  acrid,  etc.  The  posithig  of  these  at- 
tributes in  unity  belongs  only  to  conscious- 
ness, which  therefore  must  not  let  them  fall 
together  into  One  in  the  thing.  For  this 
purpose  it  produces  the  *^/n-»fr/ar,''  through 
which  it  keeps  them  apart  and  preserves 
the  thing  as  the  Also,  Closely  stated,  the 
One-Being  is  taken  upon  itself  by  the  con- 
sciousness in  such  a  manner,  that  that  which 
was  called  property  is  represented  as  free 
matter.  The  thing  is  in  this  manner  eleva- 
ted to  the  true  Also,  since  it  becomes  a  col- 
lection of  materials,  and,  instead  of  being 
One,  it  becomes  a  mere  including  surface. 

[1]  If  we  look  back  to  that  which  the 
Consdqusness  took  upon  itself  previously 
and  does  take  now,  what  it  previously  at- 
tributed to  the  thing  and  does  attribute  now, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  it  alternates  from 
making  itself  a  pure  One  devoid  of  multi- 
plicity and  the  Thing  an  Also  dlBsolved  inta 
independent  nuitters,  to  the  opposite  of  this, 
making  the  thing  a  One  and  itself  the  AUo. 
[p.  90]  Consciousness  finds,  therefore, 
through  this  comparison,  that  this  diversity 
of  apprehending  and  going  back  into  itseif 
\s  not  merely  a  subjective  affair  pertaining 
to  its  own  mode  of  knowing,  but  that  the 
True  itself— the  thing— exhibits  this  two- 
fold form.  Thus  the  experience  is  made 
that  the  thing  shows  itself  for  the  appre- 
hending consciousness  in  a  definite  form, 
but  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  reflected  out 
of  the  form  in  which  it  offers  itself,  and  into 
itself;  or  that  it  has  in  itself  an  opposed 
truth. 

[m]  Hence  the  Consciousness  is  also 
beyond  this  second  mode  of  procedure  in 
perception,  namely,  that  in  which  it  takes 
the  thing  as  the  true  Self-identity,  and  itself 
for  the  Non-identical,  for  that  which  is  out 
of  identity  and  has  gone  back  into  itself; 
and  the  object  is  now  this  entire  activity 
which  was  previously  parcelled  out  between 
the  object  and  the  Consciousness.  The  thing 
is  One,  is  reflected  into  itself;  it  isfbr  itself; 
but  it  is  also  for  another,  and  moreover  it  is 
a  different  one  for  itself  fh>m  that  which  it 
Is  for  another.  According  to  this,  the  thing 
is,  in  its  relation  to  itself  and  to  another,  a 
different  twofold  being;  but  it  is  also  One;— 
the  Being-one,  however,  oontFadicta  this  its 
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divenlty;  the  coiiBclousness  would  there- 
fore', aeoording  to  this,  again  have  to  take 
upon  Itself  this  positiDg-in-one  and  keep  it 
off  from  the  thing.  It  would  therefore  have 
to  say  that  the  thing,  In  so  far  as  it  is  for  It- 
self, is  not  for  others.  However  the  Being- 
one  does  also  belong  to  the  thing  itself,  as 
the  consciousness  has  experienced ;  the  thing 
is  essentially  reflected  into  itself.  The  Also 
or  the  indifferent  distinction  falls  therefore 
Just  as  much  In  the  thing  as  the  Being-one 
does;  but,  since  the  two  are  different,  not 
into  the  same,  but  into  different  things;  the 
contradiction  which  belongs  to  the  objective 
essence  in  general  divides  on  two  objects. 
Thus  the  thing  is  indeed  in  and  for  itself, 
like  itself,  yet  this  unity  with  itself  is  inter- 
rupted through  other  things;  thus  the  unity 
of  the  thing  is  preserved,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  other-being  is  outside  of  it  as  well 
as  outside  of  the  consdouaness. 

[n]  Now  although  the  contradiction  of 
the  objective  essence  has  been  divided  be- 
tween different  things,  yet  the  distinction 
will  have  to  come  to  the  isolated  single 
thing.  The  different  things  are  thus  posited 
for  themselves,  and  the  contradiction  fidls 
into  them  reciprocally,  so  that  each  is  not 
different  from  itself  but  only  from  the  other. 
But  with  this  each  is  itself  determiued  as  a 
Distinguished,  and  possesses  the  essential 
disti notion  of  the  other  in  it;  but  at  the  same 
time  not  so  that  this  would  be  an  opposition 
In  it  itself,  but  it  for  itself  is  simple  determln- 
ateness  which  constitutes  the  essential  char- 
acter that  distinguishes  it  from  others.  Al- 
though In  point  of  fact,  since  the  diversity 
is  in  it,  the  same  is  necessary  as  actual  dis- 
tinction of  a  manifold  nature  In  It.  Since, 
however,  the  determinateness  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  thiog,  through  which  it 
U  distinguished  from  others  and  is  for  itselt, 
tills  otherwise  manifold  nature  is  unessen- 
tial. Thus  the  thing  has  in  its  unity  the 
twofold  In^O'far  attached  to  it,  but  with  un- 
equal values;  and  through  this,  therefore, 
the  opposition  does  not  become  an  actual 
oppoation  of  thing  to  itself,  but,  in  so  far  as 
this  comes  into  opposition  through  its  abso- 
lute distinction.  It  has  it  towards  another 
thing  outside  of  It.  Although  the  other 
manifolduess  is  also  necessary  to  the  thing 
so  that  it  cannot  be  left  out,  yet  it  is  not  es- 
sential to  It. 

[o]  This  determinateness,  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  character  of  the  thing 
and  distinguiihes  it  from  all  others,  is  now 


determined  so  that  the  thing  is  through  It 
In  opposition  to  others,  but  yet  so  that  it 
shall  preserve  Itself  therein  for  Itself.  A 
thing,  however,  or  a  for-itself-existing-One, 
It  is,  only  In  so  far  as  It  stands  not  In  this 
relation  to  others,  for  in  this  relation  Its  con- 
nection with  others  is  {Msited,  and  connec- 
tion with  others  is  the  ceasing  of  Beiug-for- 
itself.  [p.  03]  Through  the  absolute  charac- 
tar  precisely  and  its  opposition  it  stands  In 
relation  to  others  and  is  essentially  nothing 
but  this  act  of  relation;  but  the  relation  Is 
the  negation  of  its  independence,  and  thus 
the  thing  is  destroyed  through  its  essential 
property. 

[p]  The  necessity  of  the  experience  for 
the  consciousness,  that  the  thing  perishes 
predsely  through  the  determinateness 
which  constitutes  its  essence  and  Being-for- 
itself,  may  be  briefly  considered  In  an  ex- 
haustive manner  {naeh  dem  einfaehen  B^ 
griffe)  as  follows:  the  thing  Is  posited  as 
Being-for-itself,  or  as  absolute  negation  of 
all  other-being ;  hence  absolute  negation 
which  relates  itself  only  to  itself;  but  the 
negation  relating  to  Itself  Is  a  cancelling  of 
Itself,  or  the  having  its  essence  in  another. 

[q]  In  point  of  fact,  the  determination 
of  the  object  as  it  has  adduced  itself  contains 
nothing  else;  it  shall  possess  an  essential 
property  which  constitutes  its  simple  being- 
for-itself,  but,  In  addition  to  this  simplicity, 
it  shall  also  possess  the  diversity,  which, 
although  it  is  said  to  be  necessary,  shall  not 
constitute  the  essential  determinateness. 
But  this  is  a  distinction  which  lies  merely  in 
the  words;  the  Unessential^  which  is  to  be 
at  the  same  time  necessary^  cancels  itself,  or 
Is  that  which  was  Just  called  the  negation  of 
itself. 

[r]  Thus  the  final  In-so-far  which  sepap- 
rated  the  Being-for-ltself  and  the  Being-for- 
others  falls  away;  the  object  is  rather  from 
one  and  the  same  point  of  view  the  opposite 
of  itself— for  itself  in  so  far  as  It  Is  for  others 
and  for  others  in  so  far  as  it  Is  for  itself.  It 
is  for  Itself,  reflected  Into  Itself,  One.  But 
this  Being-for-itself,  reflected-into>itself  and 
One,  Is  in  a  imlty  with  its  opposite,  with  the 
Being-for-another,  and  therefore  only  as 
cancelled;  or  this  Belng-for-itself  is  as  unes- 
sential as  that  which  was  given  out  as  the 
unessential  alone,  namely,  the  relation  to 
others  [p.  94]. 

[s]  Thus  the  object  Is  cancelled  In  its 
pure  determinatenesses,  or  in  the  determln- 
atenesses  which  were  supposed  to  constitute 
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its  essence,  just  as  much  as  it  was  cancelled 
in  its  sensuous  Being.  From  the  sensuous 
Being  it  became  a  Universal;  but  this  Uni- 
versal—since it  is  derived  from  the  sensu- 
ous—is essentially  conditioned  through  it, 
and  therefore  not  truly  self-identical  in  gen- 
eral, but  a  universality  which  is  affected 
with  an  antithesis,  and  for  this  reason  sepa- 
rates into  the  extremes  of  individuality  and 
universality— of  the  0ns  ot  the  properties 
and  the  AUo  of  the  free  matters.  These 
pure  determinatenesses  seem  to  express  the 
essentiahty  itself,  but  they  are  in  fact  mere- 
ly a  Being-for4t8elf  which  is  involved  with 
a  Being-for-others ;  since,  however,  both 
are  essentially  in  the  same  unity,  there  is 
now  before  us  the  uncondUioned  abaoltUe  tmi- 
veraality^  and  the  consciousness  here  enters 
for  the  first  time  truly  into  the  realm  of  the 

UNOSaSTANDINO. 

[t]  The  sensuous  individuality  thus 
vanishes  in  the  dialectic  movement  of  im- 
mediate certitude  and  becomes  universal- 
ity, but  merely  $cn»uou9  universality;  the 
'^meaning**  (opining)  has  vanished,  and  per- 
ception takes  the  objeqt  as  it  is  in  itself,  or 
as  universal  in  general;  hence  the  individu- 
ality manifests  itself  on  it  as  true  individual- 
ity—as the  Being-ln-itself  of  the  One,  or  as 
Belng-reflected-into-itself.  But  it  is  still  a 
conditional  Being-for-itself,  by  the  side  of 
which  there  occurs  another  Being-for-itself 
which  is  opposed  to  the  individuality  and 
universality  that  is  conditioned  through  it. 
But  these  two  contradictory  extremes  are 
not  only  side  by  side,  but  are  in  the  same 
iwity,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  Being- 
for-itself,  that  which  is  common  to  both  is 
involved  with  the  antithesis,  i.  e.  it  is  not  a 
Beiog-for-itself  [p.  95].  The  sophistry  of 
perception  seelts  to  save  these  moments 
from  their  contradiction,  and  to  grasp  the 
True  through  a  distinction  of  the  Unessen- 
tial from  the  Essence  opposed  to  it.  But 
this  expedient,  instead  of  concealing  the 
deception  from  the  apprehension,  proves 
rather  to  be  nugatory,  and  the  True,  which 
was  expected  from  this  logic  of  perception, 
adduces  itself  as  self-anUthetio  in  one  and 
the  same  respect,  and  hence  as  having  for 
its  essence  the  Universality  devoid  of  di»- 
tinction  and  determination. 

[u]  These  empty  abstractions  of  the  in- 

dividiulity  and  of  the  universality  opposed 

Ml  as  of  the  essence  which  is  con- 

an  Unessential,  of  an  Unessen- 

at  the  same  time  necessary,— 


these  are  the  powers  whose  play  consdtntei 
the  perceiving,  so-called,  *^  sound  common- 
sense*'  of  mankind.   This  which  takes  itself 
as  a  completed  real  consciousness  is  in  per- 
ception merely  the  sport  of  these  abstrse- 
tions;  it  is  always  poorest  there,  where  it 
thinks  itself  richest.   While  it  is  haunted  by 
this  nugatory  essence  and  is  thrown  by  the 
one  abstraction  into  the  arms  of  the  other, 
and   endeavors   through   its  sophistiy  to 
maintain  interchangeably,  now  the  one  and 
then  precisely  the  opposite  abstraction,  it 
places  itself  in  opposition  to  the  True,  and 
volunteers  its  opinion  that  Philosophy  is 
occupied  with,  mere   thought-distinctions. 
And,  Indeed,  Philosophy  htu  to  do  with 
these  and  nothing  else,  and  it  recognizes 
them  for  the  pure  essence,  for  absolute  ele- 
ments and  powers;  but  it  at  the  same  time 
recognizes  them  in  their  deierminatmfta, 
and  is  for  this  reason  master  over  them, 
while  the  mentioned  perceiving  understand- 
ing takes  them  for  the  True,  and  is  sent  by 
them  from  one  fo<^'s  errand  to  another. 
The  perceiving  understanding  itself  does 
not  arrive  at  tlie  consciousness  that  they  are 
such    simple    essences    which  are  active 
within  it,  but  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  has 
to  do  with  quite  solid  material  and  content, 
just  as  sensuous  certitude  does  not  know 
that  the  empty  abstraction  of  pure  Being  is 
its  essence;  but  in  point  of  fiict  they  are 
that  with  which  the  understanding  deals  in 
all  material  and  content  [p.  96].    They  hold 
it  together  and  rule  it,  and  constitute  alone 
that  which  the  sensuous  as  essence  Is  for  the 
consciousness,  what  determines  its  relations 
to  it,  and  concerning  which  the  activity  of 
the  perception  and  its  truth  is  occupied. 
This  course— a  continuous  unchangeable 
determination  of  the  Truth  and  a  cancelling 
of  this  determination — constitutes  in  reality 
the  daily  constant  life  and  endeavor  isi  the 
perceivinff  consdonsness,  which  thinks  that 
it  is  active  in  the  very  centre  of  truth.    It 
proceeds  in  it  irresistibly  to  the  result  of  the 
same  cancelling  of  all  these  essential  eseen- 
oes  or  determinations,  but  Is  conscious  In 
each  moment  only  of  this  one  determlnate- 
ness  as  the  Tnte  and  then  again  of  the  op- 
posite one.    Yet  it  suspects  their  unessen- 
tialness ;  to  save  them  from  the  threatening 
danger  it  passes  over  to  sophistry,  and  as- 
serts that  as  true  which  it  Just  now  asserted 
as  not  true.    While  the  nature  of  these  un- 
true essences  tends  to  force  this  Understand- 
ing to  bring  together  the  thooghts  of  this 
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disorder— namely,  of  the  Univertalify  and 
Individuality,  of  the  Also  and  the  One,  of 
the  mentioned  essentiality  whioh  connect- 
ed with  a  necessary  unessentiality,  and  of 
an  Unessential  which  is  nevertheless  ne* 
oessary  — to  bring  these  thoughts  together 
and  thus  to  cancel  them,  the  understand, 
ing  strives  mightily  against  this^  and  en- 
deavors to  hold  them  asunder  by  using 
the  "/ii-*o-/ar"  as  a  prop,  and  by  taking 
*^  different  points  of  view,"  or  by  referring 
one  thought  to  itself  [the  understanding]  in 
order  to  retain  the  other  separate  and  as 
the  true  one.    But  the  nature  of  these  ab- 


stractions brings  them,  in  and  for  thenv- 
selves,  together.  The  ^^  sound  common 
sense"  is  their  prey,  and  they  drive  it 
around  in  their  whirling  .cirde.  While 
it  (the  Understanding)  endeavors  to  give 
them  truth  through  the  fiust  that  it  now 
takes  their  untruths  upon  itself,  and  then 
calls  the  deception  an  ^^  appearance  of  the 
unreliable  things,"  and  separates  the  essen* 
tial  from  what  is  necessary  to  it,  but  ncveiw 
theless  unessential---— and  preserves  the 
former  as  their  truth  against  the  hitter;  it 
does  not  retain  their  truth  for  thcm^  but  It 
does  give  itself  the  untruth. 


THE  l^EW  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC. 

By  Edwabd  BoBounrsKX. 


Palaeophil's  letters,*  criticising  mneic, 
and  dated  June  30, 1760,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing lamentatiop : 

'*For  some  time  past  Music  has  been 
Hooded  with  heterodox  writings,  thereby 
causing  the  same  to  become  corrupt.  If  you 
are  so  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
art  as  I  am,  you  will  gladly  aid  me  with  all 
your  power  In  maintaining  its  purity. 

"Let  us  chastise  these  desperate  writers, 
who  molest  us  with  their  new-fangled  no- 
tions, and  sow  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  in- 
dependence in  the  heads  of  the  young  gene- 
ration, contrasting  with  our  adopted  mode 
of  teaching  music. 

"Ask  your  honest  Amisalos,  if,  in  his 
early  years,  men  knew  anything  of  trills 
and  turns.  If  a  flourish  was  desired,  it  was 
produced  by  executing  a  mordmte  on  the 
second-last  note  of  any  piece;  and  such  as 
were  unable  to  execute  this  flourish,  simply 
let  it  alone. 

"  At  his  glorious  time  no  distinction  ex- 
isted between  E  flat  and  D  sharp,  neither 
were  number,  place,  or  chords  of  maslcal  in- 
ter\'al9  decided  upon.  Attention  was  paid 
only  to  the  useful  and  necessary  parts  of  the 
ari,  and  the  possibility  of  executing  twenty 
tones  or  chords  more,  troubled  no  one. 

"If  the  pupil  dared  to  ask  the  teacher, 
'Why,  in  the  chord  of  the  tritone,  the  low- 
est part  must  be  resolved,^  the   teacher 

•  Berlin  by  BirastieL 


would  answer,  'Because  the  highest  part 
cannot  do  so.*  If  he  should  venture  to  ask 
any  reason  for  this  role,  the  teacher  would 
silence  him  with  answering,  'It  is  unbecom* 
ing  in  any  young  man  to  aiak  such  impudent 
questions!'" 

We  now  smile  at  sudi  angry  eruptions  a 
century  old,  and  yet  we  cannot  boast  of  hav- 
ing greatiy  advanced. 

The  race  of  Philistines  has  not  cQminished 
in  spite  of  harmonious  King  David  and  his 
adherents.*  New  beings,  years  and  trou- 
bles, with  their  usual  suit  of  Jealousy  and 
hate,  as  Byron  has  it,  proceeded  from  the 
ark  of  Noah.  The  Muses  have  grown  old 
and  quarrelsome  since  they  tore  Thamyris' 
sight  from  him. 

Many  exist  who  cannot  boast  of  one  fa- 
vored look  from  their  muse,  and  thus  more 
than  ever  are  blind  to  the  growing  power 
which  ever  creates  and  lives. 

Many  teachers  of  our  day  answer  the 
question  of  a  pupil,  why  the  seventh  resolves 
low  and  the  second  high ;  these  answers  can 
be  found  in  thousands  of  musical  books. 
Yet  that  which  is  not  contained  in  these 
books  is  scoffed  at  and  abhorred  by  men 
wearing  the  dress  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, but  in  every  other  respect  dried  and 
withered. 

This  decline  from  life  and  youth  must  not 

*  R.  ScAfimoaii  and  hU  Conirlhmlort  to  ths 
New  MusiOf  a  paper  read  at  Leipaie* 
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be  understood  to  be  sjmonymoas  with  age  in 
yean.  Age  in  music  is  of  no  consideration. 
Music,  of  all  fine  arts,  is  followed  by  many 
young  in  years,  yet  old  and  withered  In  feel- 
ing and  conception,  and,  vice  veraa^  many  of 
old  age,  who  still  glow  with  the  energy  and 
flre  of  youth  in  all  their  musical  creations. 

Yoltabe's  expression,  *^Un  yieux  po%te, 
un  vieil  amant,  un  vieux  chanteur,  et  un 
vieux  cheval,  ne  valent  rien,**  is  as  seldom 
true  as  its  author.  Goethe  confutes  this 
saying  in  these  words : 

'*  Th«  Btrragth  of  youth,  m j  Mend,  will  towor 
Whon  angry  fbeo  to  battlo  chimo, 
When  with  Ibnd,  overwhelming  power 
Sweet  melde  their  anne  Monnd  thee  twine. 
When  ftr  the  wnathe  of  honor  wink 
Toteetthy  epeed  and  yonthftil  spright, 
When  'mid  the  starry  night  we  drink 
And  revel  in  the  wmlU*s  delight : 
Tet  fhnn  the  harp^s  melcdiooi  atringa 
To  eall  thoaAft,  onfihantlng  power 
Needa  noi  the  yean  of  Tonth !» 


Hayden  composed  his  * 'Creation*'  and  Han- 
del his  ^^Israel  in  Egypt"  when  past  sixty. 
As  little  do  we  intend  to  defend  those 
who  call  themselves  disciples  of  future- 
music,  many  of  whom  consider  themselves 
martyrs  of  the  new  school,  because  they 
know  nothing,  and  do  not  try  or  even  wish 
to  know  anything  of  the  same.  They  re- 
mind me  of  those  who,  in  order  to  post- 
pone their  bankruptcy  as  long  as  possible, 
harangued,  in  1759  of  blessed  memory, 
about  the  decay  of  the  arts.  A  work  like 
Lohengrin^  by  R.  Wagner,  excites  from  such 
men  a  sarcastic  smile,  and  exclamations  of 
*' Acoustic  experiments!'*  Such  are  Haupt- 
mann*s  words.  Where  may  his  own  com- 
position, '^And  let  us,  e'en  while  trials 
frown ,"  be  properly  classed? 

Let  us  return  to  our  theme;  let  us  say 
what  our  object  is.  *'  We  duire  nothing  more 
than  v)Kat  Socrates  desired  over  two  thousand 
fears  ago,  namely,  *  To  explain  naturb  bg  the 
laws  o/aEASOK.'"  This  shall  be  our  supreme 
law  in  spite  of  the  opiMsiUon  of  all  who  pre- 
fer interest  to  reason,  and  whose  number  is 
not  small  amongst  the  disciples  of  music. 

In  referring  to  the  past  history  of  the  art, 
we  find  but  too  often  that  what  was  con- 
demned in  one  year  was  conunended  in  the 
next.  Only  one  illustration,  which  to-day 
is  universally  admitted  as  very  extraordi- 
nary: 

Previous  to  Orlando  Tasso's  time,  the 
third  of  the  common  chord  was  neither  used 


at  the  beginning  nor  ending  of  any  compo- 
sition in  the  first  and  last  chord. 

Prsetorios,  in  his  ^^  Organography,"  tells 
us  that  all  the  old  masters  did  not  consider 
thirds  and  sixtlis  as  concords,  but  as  dis- 
cords; *^  Therefore,"  lie  says,  ^^shall  no  man 
be  so  presuming  and  imagine  himself  so 
wise  as  to  think  he  understands  this  better 
than  Ptolemaus,  Boetius,  Euclides,  and  other 
eminent  mii««ei." 

Palestrina  was  the  first  who  disregarded 
this  accustomed  rule,  and  It  Is  but  natural 
that  he  suffered  in  the  l)eginning. 

Gluck,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  bad  to  fight 
similar  battles,  yet  many  a  long  established 
rule  and  form  died  with  them,  many  instro- 
ments  were  emancipated  and  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  orchestra,  and  to  the  orches- 
trarscore  was  granted  the  privilege  of  being 
enlarged  a  few  staves.  This  music  produced 
good  eft*ect  ajid  consequently  was  accepted. 

Could  genius  always  depend  upon  itself, 
if  genius  were  always  in  the  right.  It  would 
be  needless  for  us  to  try  and  penetrate  the 
mysterious  darkness  floating  around  all  cre- 
ation, but  simply  say :  **  Do  not  compose  if 
you  are  void  of  genius;  yet  if  yon  are  en- 
dowed with  the  same,  write  your  inspira- 
tions!" Yet  no  man  will  deny  genius  to 
Schumann  or  Wagner,  iu  spite  of  which  we 
have  heard  much  Just  censure  regarding 
their  "  Manfred  "  and  "Faustus"  Overtures. 

Considering  all  this,  it  would  be  but  prop- 
er to  study  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem. 

^^  Music,  by  the  use  of  tones,  gives  form 
to  what  we  fteiy — Close  reasoning  regard- 
ing the  life  of  feeling  in  man  leads  many  to 
the  daring  question:  ''  Is  man  possessed  of 
a  soul  within  his  body,  immortality  encased 
in  mortal  frame;  or  is  the  power  of  life  con- 
tained in  the  body  the  soul  of  the  same  and 
does  it  perish  yfiih  it?" 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  Is  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility to  separate  the  mental  powers  fh>m 
the  physical  in  the  feeling  of  man;  be  this 
mental  feeling  excited  to  activity  by  an 
invisible  power  or  by  Immediate  earthly 
causes  and  influences,  the  physical  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  act  in  unison  with  the 
same.  Marx  says,  *' To  Aear  Is  the  first  germ 
of  music;"  I  say,  "To  feel."  If  this  filing 
is  powerf\il,  it  will  flow  like  a  magnetic  fluid 
throughout  the  whole  nervous  system,  and 
naturally  escape  through  the  throat  in  a  joy- 
ous or  complaining  form,  high  (mt  low,  the 
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tones  coming  in  contact  with  pulsation.  — 
Such  is  the  first  germ  of  music. 

The  creation  of  form  is  governed  by  the 
deg^e  of  nervous  excitement  existing. 
Pulsation  will  establish  a  certain  order, 
time;  and  the  elevation  or  depression  of  feel- 
ing, continuing  until  fi-sally  exhausted,  will 
in  itself  form  a  higher  rhyttim. 

All  this  will  be  naturally  and  correctly 
produced,  for  nature  never  fails;  and  only 
when  the  physical  construction  is  imperfect 
or  diseased  will  the  shaping  of  the  feeling 
thereof  Into  form,  act  injuriously  upon  the 
body.  Not  even  a  lunatic  is  void  of  this  feel- 
ing; some  musical  idea  may  enter  his  brain, 
yet  it  will  lack  oonsistency.  The  so-called 
Pot-pourris  difi'er  from  the  compositioiis  of 
a  lunatic  in  this  respect  only,  that  the  intefk- 
iian  to  appear  lunatic  Is  plainly  discernible. 

We  have  involuntarily  made  use  of  the 
word  *'  Idea."  It  has  become  naturalized  In 
music,  and  expresses  about  the  same  as 
thought,  theme,  or  st^et.  We  would  even 
prefer  it  to  the  three  latter,  as  there  is  some- 
thing superlatively  real  and  primitive  con- 
veyed in  its  meaning,  which  cannot  be  as 
positively  expressed  in  the  word  '^thought," 
and  still  less  In  the  words  *'  theme  "  or  '^fu- 
je^.''  An  Idea  is  something  unexplalnable; 
like  the  sudden  flashing  of  a  meteor  in  the 
blue  and  serene  ether,  sending  its  brilliant 
sparks  through  all  spheres  with  a  velocity 
almost  beyond  conception;  an  idea  occurs, 
lives,  and  is  expressed  in  word,  tone,  or 
picture,  animating  its  possessor. 

The  formation  of  Ideas  into  tones  excites 
in  listeners  to  the  same,  a  feeling  similar  to 
that  in  its  author.  We  say  similar  only,  for, 
as  the  feeling  is  excited  by  means  of  the 
vocal  organs,  It  is  but  secondary  in  its  effect, 
whereas  the  composer  received  the  same  In 
Its  full,  primary,  and  Intense  force — even  as 
an  effUsion  of  his  own  soul. 

We  described  *^Idea"  as  something  unex- 
plalnable, yet  we  entertain  the  opinion  that 
some  oi^ganlc  matter  relative  to  the  same 
must  exist  In  our  mental  construction.  Ma- 
ny men  are  capable  of  feeling  only  what  has 
been  already  felt,  and  are  entirely  unable  to 
invent,  although  well  and  thoroughly  versed 
In  all  forms  and  rules  appertaining  to  music 
Such  men  are  either  minus  this  organ,  or 
possessed  of  one  of  but  Imperfect  develop- 
ment. They  have  but  the  Inferior  organ, 
the  ear,  through  which  channel  they  are 
enabled  to  receive  similar  impressions, 
seoondaiy  only  In  force  and  ettboL    Yet 


even  this  secondary  feeling  will  cease  to 
communicate  itself  to  those  whose  vocal 
organs  are  deficient,  or  where  a  certain 
peculiar  construction  for  the  reception  of 
tonsM  does  not  exist;  for  there  are  many 
possessed  of  a  quick  ear,  and  yet  unable  to 
conceive  a  distinction  of  sound  between  high 
and  low  tones,  and  who  consequently  are  in- 
capable of  appreciating  feeling  transformed 
into  notes. 

Perfect  construction  of  the  vocal  organs, 
sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system  regard- 
ing tones,  and  the  inexplicable  organ  of  mu- 
sical ideas,  compose  Genius.  If  one  of  these 
be  not  in  a  state  of  perfection,  the  produc- 
tion will  show  the  defect. 

Yet  many  Imperfections  can  be  overcome 
to  some  degree.  As  the  strength  of  muscle 
is  increased  by  exerdse  of  the  same,  so  may 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  our  system  be 
strengthened  and  polished  In  the  same  man- 
ner. Fugues  and  Contrapoint  are  gjrmnas- 
tic  exercises  for  the  composer,  yet  this  alone 
will  not  enable  him, 

"  with  Uttte  wit  and  g^otloaa  might, 
To  nrlnff  hla  wml  bvyond  aU  hdght." 

Ko;  yet,  properly  practised,  such  exercises 
will  strengthen  the  mind,  regulate  the  vibrar 
tlons  of  feeling,  and  hasten  Phantasy,  with- 
out engulfing  it  In  misty  depths. 

We  do  not  consider  Fugues  as  the  most 
elevated  form  possible  of  attainment.  Han- 
del has  written  complete  Oratorios  without 
including  a  single  Fugue;  yet  It  would  have 
been  Impossible  for  him  to  compose  these 
Oratorios  if  Fugues  had  not  been  within  his 
power. 

We  may  safely  say  that  there  never  exist* 
ed  a  real  master  of  the  art,  who  did  not,  at 
some  time  during  his  musical  career,  wholly 
abandon  himself  to  the  thematic  surround- 
ings of  the  Fugue,  Accepting  genius  in  a 
composer  (as  the  voice  In  a  vocalist)  as  nine- 
ty-nine parts  of  the  requisite  requirements, 
we  may  consider  for  the  hundredth  part 
** Dexterity  in  the  adaptation  of  Fugues!'* 

The  Fugue  principally  strengthens  the 
Logic  of  tone-language,  which  is  required. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  place  a  double  contra- 
point in  an  eighth^  ninths  tenth,  or  to  employ 
a  reversed  or  retrogpradlng  imitation  merely 
for  the  sake  of  contrapoint  or  imitation;  all 
must  be  naturally  created,  and  not  manu- 
Jaetured, 

Aristotle  sajrs:  **  Whenever  you  create, 
IbOow  nature;  In  It  no  disconnected  ingre- 
dients occur,  as  in  many  TragedlcB.  A  seed, 
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received  hj  the  womb  of  the  earth,  lives, 
germinates,  grows  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
producing  blossoms  and  flruit  in  accordance 
with  its  nature.^'  Thus  it  is  with  Ideas;— 
they  likewise  must  expand  according  to  their 
nature,  although  they  may  receive  a  pecu- 
liar coloring  through  some  peculiarity  of  the 
individual,  as  plants  are  influenced  by  soil 
and  climate. 

Fugue  and  Rondo  are  the  Basis  of  the  en- 
tire old  system  of  form. — ^The  compositions 
were  either  a  thematic  worlv,  or  a  mere  com- 
pilation of  two  or  three  diiferent  melodies, 
appearing  at  intervals  in  diflerent  keys,  by 
the  repeating,  displacing,  imitathig  or  trans- 
posing of  parts  more  or  less  prolonged. 
Hayden,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  often  com- 
bined both  forms  in  their  compositions. 

In  favor  of  the  flrst  form  it  might  be  said, 
that  it  retains  the  same  character,  weight, 
and  motion  of  time,  throughout.  The  second 
is  made  interesting  merely  by  an  interesting 
theme.  It  was  principally  favored  by  such 
composers  as  Maria  Yon  Weber,  Meyerbeer, 
and  the  entire  host  of  Italian  and  French 
composers  of  the  flrst  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  especially  for  their  instru- 
mental compositions. 

The  Hondo-form  also  furnished  the  type 
for  all  Airs,  Duos,  Trios,  Finales,  etc.  Un- 
tiil  of  late  no  composer  could  entirely  cast  off 
this  straight-Jacket;  as  poets  cut  the  same  in 
this  fashion,  or  were  forced  to  do  so  in  order 
to  Justify  musical  critics. 

The  dUciples  of  Schumann  and  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  new  school  now  ask: 
**Why  do  you  not  emancipate  all  poets  and 
yourselves?  Must  the  poet  be  ever  forced 
to  form  his  creations  into  such  shape  that 
the  composer  may  adapt  his  two  or  three 
themes  to  the  same?  Or  must  we  never 
dare  to  compose  an  Opera,  the  poetical  part 
of  which  prevents  us  from  giving  it  this 
Bondo-form?  Or,  if  the  Libretto  is  too  at- 
tractive, sliall  we  twist,  repeat,  expand  and 
contort  every  word  into  every  variety  of 
shape,  in  order  to  obtain  the  old  musical 
form,  to  such  a  degree,  that  if  the  poet 
should  hear  his  words  after  undergoing  this 
transformation,  he  would  feel  inclined  to 
wish  composer  and  all  to  the  regions  where 
Orpheus  once  was?" 

^*  Ws  wll  emancipate  peete  and  our$elve»^^* 

exclaimed  the  disciples  of  Schumann,  and 

consequently  they    condemned   all  forms 

attaining  to  this  old  theory.    To  this 

onservaiUveB  answered,  '^Ifyoudoao, 


your  compositions  will  be  formless  !*'  But 
the  former  retorted,  ^*  The  life  of  feelmp 
becomea  $hape,  and  every  ehape  ie  paeaeeeei  of 
fftnnJ*'*  This  form,  no  matter  of  what  na- 
ture, is  good^  so  long  as  all  parts  retain  a 
harmonious  relation  to  each  other. 

Thus  the  supreme  law  of  music  may  be 
designated  by  the  word  ^*  Harmomt."  Con- 
sequently, every  combination  of  tones  is 
correct  if  they  retain  a  harmonious  relation 
in  their  construction;  be  this  baaed  on  the- 
ory or  not,  it  is  all  the  same.  To  this  day, 
many  combinations  of  tones  in  Bach's  works 
cannot  be  explained  by  theoretical  laws,  al- 
though our  feeling  tells  us  that  these  combi- 
nations are  good,  and  consequently  correct. 
For  this  reason  no  pupil  should  be  chained 
to  tlie  laws  of  form  in  the  moment  of  con-^ 
eeption* 

Kimberger,  Weber,  Marx,  and  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  school,  insist  uiK>n  a  cer- 
tain progressive  succession  of  chords.  The 
new  school  studies  the  succession  of  chords 
on  a  larger  scale;  it  examines  into  the  na- 
ture of  tones  and  guides  them,  as  a  zcj^yr 
guides  the  tones  of  an  .^Bolian  harp,  by  deeper 
laws  than  those  adopted  by  dry  TheoreticB. 
These  deeper  laws  the  young  composer 
must  try  to  explore. 

In  my  Debatee  on  Mueie^  I  have  explained 
thirty-three  progressive  movements  of  the 
seventh  chord  in  the  Dominant;  there  are 
still  more  existing,  although  Theory  per« 
mits  but  two,  at  the  farthest  three.  Tlie 
same  may  be  said  of  other  combinatioos  of 
tones. 

Harmonies  of  disagreeable  eflbet,  such  as 
pure  flfths,  are  of  cotu^e  forbidden;  such 
mistakes  are  ranked  in  the  same  category 
with  improper  execution,  and  wliat  school 
would  defend  sudi? 

**  The  laws  of  Modulation  are  Elevating  and 
Depreaeing,'*^ — The  repugnance  of  the  old 
school  to  diverging  into  distant  keys  is  fire- 
quentiy  but  a  feeling  of  aversion  to  lawless- 
ness. Very  distant  Diversions  are  often 
much  milder  in  effect  than  nearer  keys;  It  is 
principally  the  eye,  and  not  the  ear,  which 
is  confused  by  many  sharps  and  flats.  The 
periods  of  a  musical  part,  the  musical  parts 
of  a  scene,  and  the  various  scenes  of  an  Op- 
era or  Oratorio,  must  all  remain  in  harmo- 
nious relation  to  each  other. 

One  or  more  chords  of  the  Dieaimemia  ars 
followed  by  one  of  the  Coneonante  (the  lull 
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after  a  stcmn) ;  tbus  muidc  Is  liBing  and  sink- 
ing.  This  elevation  and  depression  is  incited 
to  motion,  melody  is  the  ineiting  power. 

Tone,  chord,  modulation,  rhythm  and  in- 
strumentation are  merely  external  means. 
In  our  day  they  are  nearly  all  fully  explain- 
ed, thns  enabling  one  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  laws  of  theory  to  create  a  large  and 
extensive  work,  looking  very  much  like  a 
composition,  although  properly  but  a  com- 
pilatlpn  of  forms. 

Ko  art  can  boast  of  so  many  means  to  de- 
ceive as  music  I  A  poet  may  be  ever  so  lav- 
ish with  beautiful  words,  yet,  unless  they 
can  be  understood,  he  will  be  censured  and 
scoffed  at.  Yet  in  music  it  is  difierent.  We 
often  hear  tones  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
words  they  are  intended  to  express,  and 
but  few  will  notice  it.  Yes,  many  even 
say,  "  What  do  I  care  for  words  or  rhyme ! 
If  I  have  but  proper  chords  void  of  fifths  and 
eighths,  a  proper  rhythm,  and  the  whole 
composition  of  an  effect  that  may  be  produ- 
ced by  vocal  and  instrumental  combination, 
no  more  is  needed  I 

**Ofwhat  u$e,  then^  are  wordaV^^li  music 
breathes  the  feeling  that  words  express,  it 
would  be  better  to  compose  instrumental 
music  only,  placing  the  words  to  be  ex- 
pressed, as  a  preface  to  the  same. — Lizt, 
in  his  symphonic  poems,  as  also  sometimes 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  employed  this 
mode  of  prefiicing  the  music  with  the  words. 
The  old-fashioned,  with  a  glance  of  con- 
tempt, call  this  Programm^-mutic;  yet,  mild- 
ly Judged,  many  of  their  own  Cantatas, 
Operas,  and  Oratorios,  are  nothing  but  mere 
Programme-music  I  For  instance:  Haupt- 
mann,  the  first  teacher  on  Composition  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Lelpsic,  re- 
peats the  words  '*  And  though  I  roam  this 
gloomy  vale'*  three  times  in  succession, 
then  follow  four  interluding  measures,  and 
finally  the  main  cUiuse,  *'  I  fear  no  misfor- 
tune!** What  else  is  this  but  Programme- 
music?  The  same  effect  might  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  words  to  be  expressed  in 
the  hands  of  the  audience,  while  the  per- 
formers execute  solfeggios  on  the  vowels  A 
orE. 

If  words  are  sung,  it  is  likewise  necessary 
that  they  be  understood;  yet  this  is  impoft- 
sible  if  the  words  are  not  properly  accentu- 
ated, or  too  ¥ridely  separated,  which  leads 
to  the  same  end.  I^t  us  take  this  sentence 
for  illustration:    ''I  see  you.*'    Does  this 


mean,  "/see  you,**  or  "I  Be^  yoa,"  or  *•! 
see  yoti**/  What  human  being,  endowed 
with  common  sense,  will  deny  that  the 
composer  who  makes  use  of  these  words  is 
obliged  to  express  their  proper  sense  in  his 
music? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
words  must  remain  the  dry  and  withered 
grains,  whicli,  when  touched  by  music, 
send  forth  their  fhigrent  odor.  Although 
the  composer  Is  obliged  to  follow  the  decla- 
mation in  his  music,  yet  he  has  not  only  to 
apeak^  but  also  to  ting.  Music  must  be  far 
richer  in  tones  to  return  wholly  all  varia- 
tions of  the  sound  of  words:  this  richness 
was  probably  peculiar  to  the  old  Greek  mu- 
sic, which  possessed  many  more  notes  of 
different  value  (several  thousand)  than  our 
music. 

'*  We  muat  be  satiafied  with  our  Scale,  *' — 
This  is  not  Intended  to  mean:  "You  have 
the  privilege  of  placing  the  short  or  almost 
silent  syllables  on  more  prolonged  or  higher 
notes  than  the  accentuated  syllables;**  as  M. 
V.  Weber  In  his  Air  of  Max,  "Eyes  so 
gloomy.**  He  gives  to  the  syllable 
"gloom-"  two-eighths  and  to  "-y**  four- 
eighths,  and  not  only  the  high  but  even 
the  accentuated  note  of  the  Syncope.  Here 
again  it  is  Harmony,  which  must  correspond 
in  word  and  tone. 

The  same  law  governs  Instrumentation. 
As  much  as  I  would  prefer  nothing  but 
beautiful  Italian  violins  in  an  orchestra,  so 
much  I  would  exclude  every  brass  or  wood 
instrument  not  possessed  of  a  certain  noblesse 
of  sound.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  In- 
strumentation may  be  learned.  We  may 
learn  the  character  and  technical  construc- 
tion of  the  various  instruments,  yet  the 
adaptation  of  the  same,  the  Instnunentation, 
is  again  a  matter  of  Genius.  It  must  har- 
monize with  the  feeling  to  be  expressed. 

"  WhaU  ihenn  ia  tKe  aeerei  of  the  new  eehoolt^* 
—That  the  disciples  of  the  same  must  possess 
more  k  nowledge  than  those  of  the  old.  They 
are  not  only  required  to  possess  the  roost  ex> 
tended  knowledge  of  the  expansion  of  volee 
and  modulation  combined  with  the  same, 
but  also  great  dexterity  In  ooncrapolnft 
works,  knowledge  of  voice  and  instruiuent* 
and  finally  a  thorough  underetandlng  and 
perception  of  the  language  chosen  for  their 
vocal  music;  above  all,  they  must  poseeas 
geniue.  Although  the  disciples  of  BcfaiH 
mann,  the  principal  foundera  of  this  IK 
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school,  may  be  said  to  differ  In  many  points, 
*^  il  est  impossible  que  tous  les  espiits  pren- 
nent  la  mSme  direction;  leur  marche  dif- 


f^re  oorome  le  yol  des 
lift  their  souls  nearer  tc 
ship  Immortal  Hakmokt 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THK     UNIYSSSAL. 

Those  who  know  of  no  other  unirersal 
than  that  obtained  by  abstracting  differen- 
ces, and  seizing  the  common  marics  of  ob- 
jects, have  no  philosophical  conception  of 
the  universal.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  English  language  the  world  **  general,'' 
which  is  the  best  word  for  the  purpose,  has 
sunk  into  a  synonym  of  ^'common,"  and  has 
a  merely  discursive  use.  From  its  root,  osn, 
we  could  expect  a  suggestiveness  in  it  of  the 
creative  significance  of  the  *  ^universal."  In 
such  words  as  geniua^  generout  genial^  we 
have  the  meaning  referred  to,  and  general 
was  used  by  the  spirit  of  our  language 
{Spreteh-Oeiat)  to  express  the  true  idea  of 
that  which  is  ^*  all-common  *'  and  at  the 
same  time  the  creative  essence.  In  German 
we  have  Algemein  and  Oattung  to  express 
the  two  meanings. 

In  this  chapter  we  hope  to  make  clear 
how  the  common  and  creative  have  the  same 
root,  and  to  show  in  what  sense  the  XJulvei^ 
sal  or  Generic  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
true  existence. 

THX  PARTICULAR. 

Seize  upon  the  world  of  reality  as  it  offers 
itself  and  it  breaks  up  into  an  infinite  con- 
course of  individuals,^side  by  side  in  space 
and  succeeding  each  other  in  time.  Each 
one  seems  to  be  peculiar  and  distinct  from 
all  the  rest,  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  tis  to 
find  any  two  objects  exactly  alike  as  it  was 
for  the  ladies  of  the  Court  at  which  Leibnitz 
resided,  to  find  any  two  leaves  of  the  forest 
exactly  alike,  though  they  searched  with 
care.  If  we  look  upon  each  object  as  abso- 
lutely determined,  fixed  in  Its  being,  and  at 
the  same  time  attribute  to  it  Independent 
validity  and  real  existence, — this  is  the 
'^common  sense"  view,  and  is  held  by  those 
who  are  most  opposed  to  idealism.    Over 

idnst  the  parUcnlar  It  holds  the  common 
tnertilm 
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Experience  is  always 
ering  resemblances.  ^ 
different  objects  is  fund 
called  generalization.  T 
eral  element  is  looked  u] 
accidental  or  contingent 
garded  as  subjective,  ant 
made  by  the  spectator. 

Words  stand  for  the  common  elements, 
and,  the  differences  being  abstracted,  of 
coiu^e  it  follows  that  the  general  concepts 
for  which  words  stand  correspond  to  noth- 
ing real,  but  are  merely  figments  of  the 
mind,  and  are  either  arbitrary  or  the  pro- 
duct of  mental  laM^s. 

Such,  in  substance,  it  the  view  of  those 
who  never  rise  above  the  stages  of  seufc 
and  reflection.  But  in  reflection  arises  a 
side  which  results  finally  in  overthrowing 
this  view; — ^it  is  the  dyna$nic  view,  wherein 
all  is  treated  as 

THE  RRLATIVX. 

If  we  seize  the  particular,  and  demand  of 
it  what  it  is  that  gives  it  distinctness  or  sep- 
aration from  others,  we  are  at  once  engaged 
In  noting  its  complication  with  other  par- 
ticulars. We  find  that  what  constitutes  It  a 
particular  individual  is  to  be  stated  as  a  se- 
ries of  defects  and  |K>tentialitles  which  mani- 
fest themselves  as  we  pursue  our  investiga- 
tion. (See  Chap.  VIII.,  i.)  Tluough  the^ 
lacks  or  M'ants  or  deficiencies  it  Is  related  to 
and  dependent  upon  an  outlying  sphere  of 
existence,  which  needs  to  be  added  to  It  to 
complete  it.  The  particular,  in  short,  ex- 
hibits its  whole  series  of  phases  as  a  tend- 
ency to  lose  its  distinguishing  characteriietics 
in  attaining  to  a  cc^mpleter  realization  of  the 
entire  compa«s  of  its  existence.  That  which 
is  partial  is  so  far  forth  affected  i^lth  a  mor- 
tal malady,  and  the  wholeness  of  its  univer- 
sality is  the  healthy  (whole-some)  state 
which  It  needs. 

The  particular  can  only  be  seized  by  tran- 
scending it.  Its  own  existence,  too.  Is  a 
self-transcending,  for  it  haa  ita  proptrtifM 
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oiigh  Its  relation  to  the  Beyond.    It  is 

refore  only  in  the  total  compass  or  sphere 

t  includes  it,  as  a  mere  complemental  part 

reof. 

'he  particular  things  in  time  and  space 

all  self-transcendent:  each  is  heavy, 
.  is  attracted  to  a  body  outside  of  it,  and 
s  is  a  part  of  the  unity  formed  by  this 
ition.  Earth  and  Moon  and  Sun  make  a 
tem  together,  of  which  neither  is  Inde- 
ident.  So,  too,  the  Solar  systems  make 
iTstem,  and  this  is  a  part  of  another  sys- 
I.  The  individaal  in  space  and  time  is 
at  it  is  ttirough  its  relation,  and  relation 

transcending  of  tlie  individual.  Since 
at  it  is,  is  through  its  relation,  it  is  an 
bodied  contradiction— it  is  its  own  negi^ 
u    And  hence  what  u,  is 

THX  VKIVXB8AL. 

For  if  we  analyze  the  content  of  this  phe- 
nomenal relativity  we  shall  discover  two 
sides  which  belong  to  the  same  essence:  Ist^ 
the  'deficiency,  want  or  lack  manifested  in 
its  relativity,  is  the  activity  of  the  including 
totality  or  "negative  unity";  «rf,  itself  is 
negative  to  its  including  totality,  for  it  loses 
its  separate  independence  if  the  latter  has 
full  sway.  Both  these  factors  are  actively 
united  in  what  is  called  a  phencmenon.  It 
would  not  be  phenomenal,  i.  e.  transient, 
unless  the  negative  unity  of  the  including 
total  annulled  the  real  and  caused  the  poten- 
tial to  become  real.  (See  Chap.  VIII.  again; 
also  ^^  Essence  and  Phenomenon'*'*  in  Vol.1. 
Jour.  Sp.  Phil.,  p.  14.)  Therefore  in  the 
activity  which  constitutes  a  phenomenon 
we  have  a  manifestation  of  the  including 
totality  in  its  entire  compass.  Here  we 
find  the  GENERIC.  The  Constant  under 
the  Variable  is  tlie  generic^  and  i^,  we  see,  is 
the  only  true  individual,  for  it  alone  abides 
and  does  not  pass  over  into  another,  as 
the  particular  of  space  and  time  does  con- 
tinimlly.  Hence  words  as  expressing  the 
generic^  express  the  only  actuality  or  the 
only  Being  for  itself.  That  the  Universal  is 
that  which  preserves  its  identity,  amid  the 
cban^ngand  variable,  is  the  principle  which 
gives  a  basis  to  Realism  as  opposed  to  Nom- 
inalism. It  is  a  strange  spectacle  to  witness 
the  very  men  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Correlation  of  forces  take  the  position 
of  Nominalists.  They,  in  effect,  say  :  All 
change  or  phenomenality  is  the  play  of 
forces  which  have  no  permanent  individu- 
ality, for  they  are  in  perpetual  transition, 
12 


one  force  never  retaining  for  a  single  instant 
its  own  identity,  but  always  in  process  of 
becoming  another  different  force.  From 
this  it  results  that  there  is  no  individuality 
either  in  ^ven  material  shapes — for  these 
are  dependent  on  the  play  of  forces— nor  in 
the  given  forces,  heat^  eUcirieity^  etc.,  for 
these  are  ceaselessly  changing  their  forms. 
Hence  the  Correlationist  must  and  does  hold 
that  the  generic  entity  of  force  is  the  only 
abiding,  and  hence  the  only  true  individual. 
Stated  in  the  terms  we  have  been  using  in 
these  chapters:  The  negative  unity,  which  is 
only  one  of  the  moments  of  the  comprehen- 
sion (see  Chap.  Vn.),  is  named  force^  and 
the  Correlationist  does  not  rise  to  the  stand- 
point of  Idba,  and  hence  does  not  get  be- 
yond an  abstract  Pantheism,  wherein  all 
finite  existence  suffers  birth  and  decay,  and 
even  intelligence  is  regarded  a»  a  finite 
when  brought  before  this  abstract  Force. 
What  he  omits  to  consider  is  the  fact  that 
such  abstract  force,  when  thus  elevated  to 
the  Universal,  is  necessarily  spontaneous, 
i.  e.  self-determining  or  self-originating. 
For  if  force  moves  to  restore  the  destroyed 
equilibrium  of  a  given  entire  system — and 
no  other  concept  of  it  will  sufElce — ^then,  to 
have  a  continual  or  abiding  force,  we  must 
have  a  continual  destruction  of  that  equili- 
brium. This  restoring  and  destroying  of  an 
equilibrium  is  the  realization  of  the  pure 
potentiality  and  the  return  to  the  same,  and 
is  the  Universal  in  its  actuality  as  Ego,  or 
the  Oeneric,  which  is  the  root  of  conscious- 
ness. 

When  the  "  Positivists,"  and  all  others  in 
that  stage  of  knowing  which  deals  with  thi 
RELATIVE,  come  to  perceive  this  other  side 
and  ascend  to  its  comprehension,  they  will 
have  attained  the  ajter^  of  Aristotie  and 
Hegel,  and  become  Theistic. 

INBTITXrnONS  OF  BFiaiT. 

The  embodied  realization  of  the  Universal 
or  GENERIC,  in  its  immediate  form,  is  the 
Ego,  as  above  intimated.  But  its  embodi- 
ment in  the  individual  has  this  difficulty: 
that  the  Eoo  is  not  completely  possessed  of 
itself  until  it  frees  itself  from  Nature,  i.  e. 
fW>m  the  senses  and  from  the  reflective 
intellect.  Its  means  of  retaining  itself  aa 
imiversal  while  in  these  lower  stages  are  the 
brsTiTiTTioKB  OF  Sfirit.  Among  the  lowest 
forms  of  these  is  ^Aion— the  oommonnesa 
of  humanity  indicated  by  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and  the  difference  thereof,  indicar 
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ted  by  the  same.  Then  habits  and  ousr 
toms,  moral  and  ethical,  constitute  a  deeper 
comm unity  of  spirit.  The  family,  next  af- 
ter the  individual,  is  his  first  realization  of 
the  unioerdal.  In  the  &mily  the  ttavsion  of 
««x,  wherein  the  hlj^hest  stage  of  Nature  is 
reached,  is  cancelled.  Nature  never  gets 
beyond  this  tcnaiUm  of  oppo9Ue$  in  any  indi- 
vidual form;  when  we  come  to  conscious- 
ness only,  do  we  find  a  series  of  stages 
wherein  this  tension  is  solved  and  the  two 
sides  collapse  into  one-ness,  just  as  the  Ego 
knows  itself,  and  this  act  is  its  fuudanieutai 
characteristic.  Man  as  animal  is  male  and 
female,  but  as  spirit  he  is  his  own  object, 
and  therefore  celebrated  this  fiict  in  the  first 
institution  of  spirit — marriage,  wherein  he 
lays  the  basis  of  all  culture  and  civilization. 
The  individual  longing,  i.  e.  desire,  which 
malces  it  a  finite  and  dependent  being  is  here 
annulled  by  being  Joined  to  the  object  of  its 
desire,  which  object  again  reflects  back  the 
same  dependence  upon  the  first.  Thus  in- 
stead of  a  simple  finite  existence  commen- 
cing with  a  given  individual  and  ceasing 
Vfith  the  same,  we  have  by  means  of  the 
family  a  realized  •  universality,  which  re- 
oeives  the  individual  at  birth  and  cares  for 
him,  and  also  lives  on  beyond  him,  and  per- 
forms the  last  offices  for  him. 

In  Civil  Socibty  we  have  a  higher  reali- 
vatiou  of  universality,  wherein  each  man, 
through  division  of  labor,  is  enabled  to  con- 
centrate all  his  faculties  on  a  speciality,  and 
yet  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  all  the  other  spe- 
cialties from  the  other  individuals  engaged 
like  hims^,  only  ondifi'erent  specialities; 
so  that  it  is  the  whole  eomnmnity^  only,  that 
furnishes  the  complete  outfit  for  each  indi- 
vidual, and  hence  it  acts  as  one  organism, 
and  each  individual,  through  this  act  of 
transcending  himself  and  making  himself 
for  all,  receives  in  turn  the  service  of  all ;  and 
thus  all  are  for  him,  and  he  is  for  hvmself 
through  the  reciproeal  relation  thus  estab- 
Bahed.  Etonce  civil  society  la  an  organism 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  making  Han 
wiiveraal  in  ao  far  as  the  life  in  time  and 
Bpace  is  eoncemed ;  it  makes  all  for  and 
through  eaoh,  and  each  for  and  through  all. 
The  relation  begins  from  the  Individual  and 
goes  out  to  the  many,  but  returns  through 
them  back  to  the  individual. 

Property  Is  a  realized  universality  of  the 
Individual  will— nature  transformed  into  a 
spiritual  somewhat  by  being  forced  into  the 
lanriceof  theq>iritual.  Again,  property  has 


a  miversal  solvent— fiMfuy,  — wherein  aH 
property  beoomes  fluid  and  transferable, 
thus  making  it  completely  the  instnaneiii 
of  Society.  Thus  each  is  made  free  and 
self-dependent;  for  in  so  fiu*  as  he  enetxizes 
and  relates  himself  to  the  eonunnnity,  just 
so  far  does  the  community  relate  itself  back 
to  him,  and  he  gets  the  fruit  of  his  own 
deed. 

But  civil  society  is  not  thus  eomplete  aa 
an  instrument  of  realization  of  the  vniversal 
without  an  obvei^e  tide — TS^SfTATx.    It  is 
the  State  which  holds  the  w^heels  of  dvil  so- 
eiety  in  their  places  and  renders  all  perma- 
nent and  secure.    Were  th^e  only  positive 
or  useful  deed&^productive  deeda^poesible 
from  the  individual,  theii  government  would 
not  be  necessary,  for  dvU  society  could  go 
on  by  itself.    But  in  that  case,  moreover, 
the  institutions  of  spirit  would  not  be  for 
the  genesis  and  nurture  of  spirit,  for  that 
presupposes  rudimentary  or  gem  forms  of 
spirit  wherein  the  comi^ete  conseiouscess 
has  not  yet  Im  en  reached.    InstltntioDa  are 
to  tBke  the  undeveloped  individual  (whether 
infant  or  criminal)  and  guide  bim  to  t elf- 
guidance  (i.  e.  negate  his  negativity).  But  no 
self-determination  can  begin  without  nega^ 
ting  its  own  determinations,  and  heme  its 
first  acts  mnst  be  xvil;  for  its  own  determ- 
inations, those  of  nature,  and  of  the  mond 
organization  in  which  it  exists,  are  in  and 
for  themselves  right.  But  it— the  individusl 
will— has  the  right  to  be  self-determhed, 
and  hence  to  cancel  these  Umits  as  imposed 
upon  it  irom  without^  through  edncatioo, 
etc.    But  the  first  acts  of  the  will  are  mere 
^'self-wiir'  and  the  opposite  of  the  rationil 
wUl,  and  must  neteMaarily  be  m.    Hence  the 
State  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  the  bi|;h- 
est  institution  of  spirit  (so  long,  at  least,  a» 
the  state  of  childhood  exists),  and  Its  fuuo- 
tlons  are  obviously  these:  it  makes  tbe  imli- 
viduars  deed  his  own,  whether  positive  or 
negative.    If  he  negates  the  rational  ori^iO' 
ism  of  dvil  sodety  or  the  family,  the  ^tju 
Interposes  and  adds  the  link  which  hnnp 
his  deed  home  to  him,  and  he  finds  biimetf 
negating  himself  and  suflTering  the  oonW' 
quences.    Thiu  he  leama  to  will  rationil 
deeds,  i.  e.  deeds  whieh  have  a  uni^rmi 
eontent,  and  will  not  hurt  the  doer  %lta 
they  come  back  to  him.    The  doer  is  madt 
universal  by  the  state  in  the  &ct,that  «t  cl- 
ever the  doer  does,  he  does  to  himMlf.  aotf 
is  a  complete  drde.    The  stale  protKU 
each  from  all  and  all  from  each,  and  taA 
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Aon  himself,  hy  this  finMsdon  it  exercises 
4»f  aniTersalizing  each  deed:  the  individual 
reaplnj^  the  result  of  liis  own  deed  from  the 
l>eginnlns^,  finds  that  evil  deeds  negnte  his 
power  of  doing  at  all.  By  the  mediation  of 
the  prison  and  the  gallows,  his  deed,  if  evil, 
hurts  him  alone  and  saves  every  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  community  from  injury.  By 
ibe  oompleteness  of  the  mediation  ea<^  deed 
reoolls  soon  enough  to  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation great  enough  to  annihilate  the  indi- 
vidual byitv^turn  stroke.  This  function 
of  universalizing  man  as  free-doer  (which 
helongs  to  the  state)  is  not  an  exceptional 
one,  but  the  very  means  by  which  all  arrive 
«t  a  ratiomil  will— a  will  that  does  not  foi^ 
ever  contradict  itself,  as  caprice  does.  If 
now  and  then  a  man  grows  up  uncorrected 
and  murders  or  steals,  it  is  evidence  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  realization  of  the  univer- 
salizing power,  but  it  is  also  a  warning  ex- 
Ample  of  what  we  all  should  be,  were  there 
mo  state. 

While  the  state  stands  for  the  highest  re- 
alization of  the  universal  on  the  practical 
aide,  there  are  spheres  above  it  in  which  this 
is  achieved  in  a  far  more  adequate  manner. 
In  Art  there  is  a  subordination  of  the  natu- 
ral into  the  nn)L  of  a  mere  symbol  for  spirit. 
In  this,  spirit  realizes  its  universality  in  be- 
ing able  to  remove  all  alien  appearance  to  the 
eeneee. 

In  Religion  spirit  recognizes  its  unity  with 
the  supersensuous  essence  that  it  has  attain- 
ed to  by  thought.  It  places  the  Universal 
before  itself  as  its  ideal. 

In  Pliilosopby,  spirit,  the  Universal  is  to 
be  reached  as  the  form  of  Speculative  In- 
^ht,  and  this  is  the  highest  form  of  spirit. 
('//  ^twpia  rJ  ffinrrov  xal  apttfruv.) 

Thus  Art  symbolizes  the  Universal  In  map 
terial  forms;  Religion  makes  it  an  object  of 
conception,  while  Philosophy  comprehends 
it  concretely. 

CONCLUSION. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  Universal 
our  Introductien  may  conclude.  If  any  one 
•eizes  the  Universal  as  we  have  attempted 
to  characterize  it  here,  he  will  have  seized 
the  key  to  aU  thinking  and  Being,  and  will 
be  prepared  to  accompany  us  through  a  con- 
sideratlon  of  the  different  systems  of  Philos- 
ophy that  have  prevaileil  and  now  prevail. 

Bnt  this  series  would  not  be  oomplete 
wltfaoot  giving  a  hasty  leview  of  our  pro- 


gress from  Chapter  I.  to  Chapter  X.,  aii4 
showing  that  each  apt^  was  a  phase  of 
the  Universal,  and  luminous  for  that  verj 
reason.  We  may  sum  up,  therefore,  our 
results  as  follows: 

Chaptsb  L 

lime  and  Space  are  a  priori^  and  yet  the 
logical  conditions  of  the  world ;  hence  Mlnd^ 
which  Is  the  source  of  what  Is  a  priori  (and 
hence,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  is  tiie  logi- 
cal condition  of  the  world  In  Time  and 
Space),  must  be  the  Universal  and  a  solvent 
of  all  that  exists. 

Chaftkr  II. 

The  Finite  and  Infinite  distinguished: 
the  Finite, ''  that  which  is  limited  by  somo> 
tiling  other  tfian  itself;''  and  the  Infinite, 
that  which  is  its  own  '^  other ''  or  limit,  and 
hence,  instead  of  UmiHng  itself,  eonHmue  It- 
self, and  Is  thus  universal. 

Chaftxs  m. 

Categories,  or  general  predicates,  are  the 
means  by  which  we  cognize,  and  as  instru- 
ments must  be  presupposed  by  all  knowing. 
Thus  generalized,  we  must  find  a  primitive 
category  at  the  root  or  starting-point  of  our 
Knowing;  and  this  is  the  category  of  Being. 
This  category  is  the  simple  act  of  the  mind 
injudgments— the ''Is'Mng— and  hence  we 
see  that  the  primitive  category  is  the  Ego 
itself  In  Its  simplest  form  posited  objective- 
ly, and  hence  the  fundamental  act  of  Icnow- 
liig  Is  an  act  of  dlstiugutshing  the  self  and 
Identifying  It  with  the  self.  All  further 
knowing  is  the  same  process  repeated,  and 
hence  it  is  the  realization  of  the  Universality 
of  the  Ego  as  Intelligence.  The  Ego  can 
have  no  other  than  itself  as  object  for  It. 

Chapter  IV. 

Being  is  dependent  or  independent -^deo 
termined  through  Itself  or  through  another. 
—  In  aU  cases,  dependent  Being  or  Being 
through  another,  is  a  mom<n<  (or  complemen- 
tal  element)  of  a  complex  whole  which  is,  ae 
such,  independent  and  self-determined. — 
Henoe  the  Self-determined  Is  the  Basis  of  all 
Being,  and  it  is  hence  the  Universal  or  all* 
present  form.  Besides,  since  St  Is  eelf^ 
determined  It  is  spontaneous  and  origina- 
ting, creative  of  the  special  and  destructlvo 
of  the  same.    It  is  thus  Oentrie, 

This  is  the  most  easy  ascent  to  the  foun- 
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tain-idea  of  Speculative  Philosophy  that  I 
now  of.  It  is  the  most  elementary  form  of 
the  cofueious  apprehensions  of  the  Uniyersal. 
It  is  the  key  to  all  great  aperyua  of  Specula- 
tive Philosophy,  and  should  be  seized  fhlly 
by  the  one  who  wishes  to  make  anything 
out  of  the  works  of  Qenius. 

The  self-determined,  if  seized  more  dear- 
ly, proves  to  be  dual — subject  and  object — 
and  a  unity  constituting  the  individual. 
From  which,  if  carefully  considered,  there 
foUows  conscious  personality  as  the  Su- 
preme principle  of  the  Universe;  this  and 
all  other  spiritual  truths  ray  out  from  this 
great  central  point  of  speculation. 

Chaftxb  V. 

*' Necessity  and  Chance'^  lead  us  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  determination  more 
fVilly.*    An  example  of  the  dialectic  is  af- 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  .Universal  is  the  core 
for  that  form  of  fatalism  now  current  in  lit- 
erature as  a  species  of  "Positivism."  An  ex- 
ample in  point  will  be  found  in  the  **  Atlantic 
Honthlj"  for  September.  1868,  entitled  "  The 
Impossibility  of  Chance,  wherein  the  extern- 
ality of  all  aetermination  is  insisted  npon  to 
the  exclosion  of  all  spontaneity.  It  requires 
only  the  tracing  out  of  the  train  of  thought 
there  started,  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  to 
see  how  unwarrantable  are  the  inferences 
there  drawn: 

Pacts  are  not  absolute,  individual,  and  defin- 
ite existences ;  they  are  relative  syntheses. 
The  shallowest  thinker  seiaes  the  merest  un- 
essential phase  as  the  "fkct"  for  him.  The 
deeper  the  thinker,  the  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive the  synthesis  included  in  his  *'&ct." 
Kewton  thought  the  whole  celestial  mechan- 
ism in  the  fiict  of  the  &11  of  an  apple.  It  de- 
pends on  how  far  back  one  traces  the  causes, 
or  how  widely  the  "  totality  of  conditions";  for 
each  &ot  implies  the  whole  Universe  as  the 
totality  of  its  conditions.  But  this  doctrine 
frees  us  completely  from  the  tyranny  of  imme- 
diate $ensuou8  facts,  for  it  is  evident  that  what 
the  senses  can  perceive  of  a  fiftct  is  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  immense  orbit  which  it  fills. 
The  "  Negative  Unity"  which  is  arrived  at  by 
this  degree  of  reflection  is  elevated  above  the 
thinas  of  sense,  and  can  be  apprehended  only 
by  thoujght. 

But,  in  order  to  reach  the  Universal,  one 
step  more  is  requisite.  The  totality  of  condi- 
tions must  be  posited  by  itself  since  it  has  no 
externality  conditioning  it  again.  If  we  now 
inquire  for  the  source  of  the  determinations 
which  arise  in  it,  we  have  no  resource  but 
to  acknowledge  their  s^ntaneity.  Befleotion 
is  here  "  cornered, "  for  it  cannot  go  outside  of 
the  *'A11."  If  externality  of  conditioning  rests 
ultimately  on  self-determination,  the  latter 
must  be  set  up  as  the  supreme  principle  and 
the  former  as  a  derivative  one,  or  one  that 
forms  a  mere  phase  of  the  latter.  Hence  "the 
impossibility  of  necessity"  would  be  as  rational 
a  title  as  the  one  above  alluded  to.  Chance  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  immediate  form  of  sponta- 
neity, and  Necessity  is  the  mediate  form  of  the 
same,  while  Freedom  is  the  same  in  its  en- 
tirety. 


forded  in  the  treatment  given  in  this  chap> 
ter.  Assuming,  first,  the  standpoint  of  fa- 
talism—all is  determined  from  without  by 
external  causes— we  see  if  this  is  thought 
as  universal,  that  the  all  or  Total  must  be 
without  (or  outside  of)  itself,  and  thus,  at 
all  events,  self-determined.  Hence  Necessity 
must  presuppose  self-determination,  and 
can  apply  only  to  the  part  and  not  to  the 
whole  or  totality,  which  is  universal  and 
free. 

Chafteb  VI. 

A  more  general  form  of  treating  the  same 
subject  (i.  e.  determination)  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Mediation. 

The  Immediate— that  which  is  out  of  rela- 
tion; the  Mediate,  that  which  is  only  in  re- 
lation. Made  Universal,  we  have  Absolute 
Mediation  —  Self-relation  —  Self-determina- 
tion, or  the  Universal  again. 

(a)  The  Immediate  cannot  be  a  determ- 
ined somewhat,  and  is  naught;  (6)  the  Me- 
diate is  determined,  and  thus  dependent  or 
finite;  (c)  the  Absolute  Mediate  is  the  self- 
relation,  which  is  the  Independent  and  True. 

N.  B.— The  True  and  Universal  is  not  a 
stuff;  or  material,  or  thing,  or  rigid  sub- 
stance; but  is  a  relation  to  itself  which  can 
subsist  only  in  activity,  or  in  a  process. 
Hence  the  Universal  is  not  a  simple  Imme^ 
diate  nor  a  simple  Mediate,  but  both  in  one, 
and  the  Active  is  the  permanent  substance.* 
The  Ui)iversal,  moreover,  as  a  multiplicity 
in  unitj %  is  a  system,  an  organic  whole. 

Chapter  Vn. 

We  now  trace  flirther  the  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Universal  as  a  system.  As 
eomprehemion  it  is  the  ^^negative  unity**  to- 
gether with  the  ^*  moments,*'  and  this  is  not 
the  Absolute  Universal  which  the  Idka  is. 
It  must  be  not  merely  a  totality,  but  a  total- 
ity of  totalities,  in  order  to  be  the  Idca,t 
which  is  the  highest  thought  of  Philosophy. 
In  this  connection,  tlie  doctrine  of  pure  The- 
ism, in  contradistinction  to  Pantheism  or 
Atheism,  gets  established. 

*  The  Active  is  the  ground  of  aU  Being. 
This  doctrine  distinguishes  111  Speculative 
Fhiloeophy  from  its  oroosite.  Plato,  Aristotlei* 
Heraclitus,  Proclus.  Flbtinus,  Hegel,  Leibnifes. 
and  others,  hold  this  doctrine  in  some  one  or 
its  various  forms. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  pointi  for  the  student 
of  Philosophy  to  direct  his  attention  ta  Until 
he  can  see  in  his  own  way  this  important  do^ 
trine,  he  can  have  at  best  only  a  hSstoficU 
knowledge  of  the  variona  syst^ns^  and  tiMy 
will  pass  for  mere  opinions. 

t  Idea  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Hegel  alone. 
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All  mere  limitation  from  without  vanishes 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Idea;  and  instead  of  it 
we  find  ReeoffnUion  as  its  form  of  relation  to 
the  '*  other-being." 

chafter  vm. 

In  the  *^  Idea  "  we  found  the  true  system 
which  the  UniTersal  is,  as  the  Absolute  Me- 
diation; in  this  chapter  we  have  the  Uni- 
versal as  the  Actual.  The  moments  of  the 
Actual  sore  reality  and  potentiality — a  process 
of  reciprocal  action  wherein  the  total  is  in- 
volved, and  in  which  it  maintains  itself  as 
absolute  mediation  or  self-determination,  or 
as  the  Universal.  The  "Form  of  Eternity" 
is  the  world^s  essence  and  actuality.  The 
Phenomenal,  seen  from  this  standpoint,  is 
an  exhibition  of  the  validity  of  the  Eternal 
w^hich  abides  in  the  activity  (the  "wTath  of 
the  wicked"  turned  into  '*  praise,"  and  all 
finitude  in  a  state  of  being  annidled  by  its 
own  imperfections).  The  Finite  is  thus  only 
a  field  for  the  display  of  the  Idea. 

Chafter  IX. 

Finally,  we  approach  the  Universal  from 
the  standpoint  of  Pure  Thought,  and  con- 
sider the  question  of  distinction  and  identity 
in  the  most  general  form.  Here  again,  as  in 
Chapter  Y.,  we  have  an  example  of  the  dia- 
lectic.*   The  method  which  distinguishes 

• 

But  it  signifies  the  standpoint  of  Aristotlejand 
it  is  the  speculative  basis  of  the  Christian  The- 
olo^i  especially  as  relating  to  tiie  dogma  of  the 
Trinity.  Leibnitz  founded  his  Monadolcray  on 
that  aper^u.  So,  too,  the  national  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  a  realization 
of  it.  Recognition  and  Toleranoe  are  the  oc- 
companiments  of  its  realization. 

*  The  ascent  from  the  part  to  the  whole  is  a 


Pure  Thought  is  this:  it  places  the  subject 
treated  of,  under  the  form  of  the  Universal 
(the  *^  form  of  Eternity")  and  considers  the 
result.  In  such  a  crucible  all  baser  metala 
give  way  and  vanish,  and  leave  the  pure 
gold.  To  speak  without  metaphor:  allcate* 
gories  when  tried  by  this  standard  show 
their  deficiency,  or  what  they  lack  in  order 
to  give  them  independent  Being.  Thus 
Identity^  if  not  simple  immediateness  or  va- 
cuity, is  a  self-relataon,  and  involves  distinct 
tion,  and  hence  is  Universal;  self-distinction 
is  thus  the  basis  of  identity.  That  negation 
of  negation  is  the  form  of  all  Being  or  iden- 
tity is  here  made*  manifest.  This  chapter 
may  be  called  The  Grenesis  of  the  Compre- 
hension of  the  Universal. 

Chafter  X. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  recognize  the  soul 
of  the  method  that  has  hovemi  before  us  in 
so  many  difierent  shapes.  The  Universal  is 
the  creative  source  of  principles,  the  solvent 
of  all  multiplicity,  the  criterion  of  truth,  the 
abiding  essence  under  the  Phenomenal,  the 
root  of  oonsdous  identity.  It  is  the  Philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  by  its  alchemy  the  base 
dross  of  mere  opinion  may  be  converted  into 
the  pure  gold  of  science. 

dialectical  process.  A  part  taken  as  a  whole 
shows  its  deficiencies  as  its  presuppositions. 
It  cannot  be  a  part  without  pre8api>OBing  the 
whole.  But  the  dialectic  is  only  aland  of  lad- 
der for  the  novice  and  for  the  preliminary  stage 
of  comprehension,  and  the  speculative  know- 
inguses  the  Idea,  or  the  ''knowing  by  wholes," 
as  Thomas  Taylor  calls  it.  To  see  the  neces- 
sary unity  of  independent  totalities  is  the  high- 
est and  most  difficult  step  to  attain;  but  the 
philosopher  must  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has 
attainea  this  insight. 
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n.— PERCEPTION. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  our  "voyage  of 
discovery  "  had  explored  the  shores  of  sen- 
suous certitude  for  Truth;  but  no  satisfac- 
tory result  was  arrived  at  within  its  domain, 
and  we  were  forced  to  go  out  into  a  region 
of  inediation,  in  our  pursuit.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  those  who  speak  of  immediate 
knowing,  do  not  use  the  word  "immediate" 
^with  any  care  as  to  its  etymological  signifi- 


cation, for  all  knowing  involves  mediation — 
indeed,  it  is  an  act  of  mediating.  Whether, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  materialist,  who 
holds  that  all  our  knowing  is  through  the 
senses,  and  that  we  know  best  when  we  are 
sensuously  intuiting,  and  that  our  knowl- 
edge becomes  dimmer  and  dimmer  by  our 
removal  from  the  object  of  the  senses — or, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  idealist,  who 
holds  that  our  only  certain  knowledge  is 
immediate  intuition  within — ^inspiration,  as 
it  were— in  either  case,  the  same  error  ob- 
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tains:  there  can  be  no  immediate  intuition 
of  Truth  (i.  e.  knowledge  of  Truth  without 
mediation),  for  Truth  itself  involves  medlar 
tion,  and  hence  can  be  known  adequately 
only  through  mediation.  It  is  this  leaving 
€nd  of  mediation  that  makes  this  doctrine  of 
intuition  defective.  What  we  must  reach  is 
a  doctrine  of  immediateness  that  is  a  result 
of  mediation.  That  is  the  true  immediate- 
ness which  belongs  to  Personality.  The 
reader  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  doctrine  wtiich  forms  the 
foundation  of  their  systems,  to-wit:  that  w^e 
can  know  only  through  our  own  activity; 
that  the  perfect  being  is  an  energy.  In  the 
shape  this  doctrine  takes  here,  we  should 
say  that  Truth  requires  a  mediating  activity 
of  the  mind  in  order  to  be  perceived. 

But  at  present  we  are  not  very  far  ad- 
vanced with  our  doctrine,  and  our  remarks 
are  rather  eitternal  reflections  than  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  consciousness  of  humanity 
seizes  at  this  point.  And  HegePs  greatest 
merit  is  in  this,  that  he  never  confuses  his 
own  insights  which  break  in  upon  any 
given  point — flashing  as  it  were  from  pole 
to  pole  of  the  world  of  thought — with  the 
unfolding  in  its  natural  order  of  what- 
ever object  he  is  considering.  This  is  his 
method,  of  which  much  has  been  said, 
and  that  mostly  so  erroneous  as  to  mislead 
even  the  sober  and  considerate.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  common  ignorance 
and  prejudice  with  regard  to  those  doctrines 
upon  which  all  speculative  thinkers  have 
been  agreed,  and  a  few  shallow  aper^us  are 
paraded  as  the  basis  of  the  Hegelian  method ! 

Whatever  our  reflections  may  be  on  the 
subject,  the  only  point  of  importance  here 
Is  to  seize  correctly  that  which  the  experi- 
encing consciousness  is  driven  to  accept  at 
this  point,  for  that  will  determine  what  pha- 
ses  we  shaU  now  consider.  In  arriving  at 
the  Universal  as  the  truth  of  sensuous  cerd- 
tu  1e,  we  must  not  assume  consciousness  as 
taking  this  in  all  its  significance,  otherwiFC 
we  should  end  our  Phenomenology  at  this 
point,  for  such  would  not  be  VLphase^  hut  ra- 
ther a  comprehensive  totality  of  aU  phases 
of  knowing. 

Our  translation  accompanying  this  article 
oommences  at  Perception  ( Wahmehmung),  or 
the  thing  and  the  deception.  In  it  we  have 
([a]  to  [f]  inclusive)  a  concise  logical  treat- 
ment of  the  categories  which  occur  in  the 

ige  of  perception  so  as  to  render  dear  the 


three  successive  attitudes  assumed  by  the 
Ego  in  its  attempts  to  perceive  the  True. 
Then  follows  ( [g]  to  [o] )  the  treatment  of 
tiiese  tiiree  attitudes  of  Cousdousness  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  dialectic,  by  which 
they  pass  over  into  each  other.  Then  ( [p] 
to  [u] )  we  make  some  reflections  upon  the 
whereabouts  of  our  result. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  consideration  in 
detail. 

[a]  Immediate  consciousness,  we  have 
seen,  did  not  gi'asp  the  truth  it  was  seeking, 
for  the  reason  that  the  truth  is  the  Univer- 
sal, and  not  a  mere  this  which  that  stage  of 
knowing  tries  to  seize.  (Read  [q.  r.  s.]  on 
p.  102  present  volume  of  this  Journal.)  To 
get  at  anything,  it  must  transcend  it  (cancel 
it)  and  seize  it  in  identity  with  a  higher  to- 
tality which  indudes  the  object  and  its  limits. 
We  perceive  only  by  limits  or  diflereuces; 
every  limit  or  difference  involves  two  ele- 
ments— a  this  and  a  not-thia — which  must  be 
both  seized  in  the  act  of  perception.  Thus 
we  have  the  activity  of  perceiving  on  the 
one  hand,  which  is  the  subjective  part, 
and  the  result  of  the  act — the  synthesis  of 
the  this  and  the  no^-^u— which  is  the  ob- 
ject perceived.  The  Ego  as  subject,  being 
an  activity,  is  not  the  Ego  of  simple  cer* 
titude,  but  is  the  Ego  as  a  Constant  un- 
der the  dlffierent  phasea  of  its  activity  as 
pereelving.  This  Ego  Ib,  then,  a  Univer- 
sal. The  object  is  likewise  a  Universiil  (in 
the  sense  of  being  the  unity  of  particulars— 
a  unity  l)oth  negative  and  positive).*  This 
object,  which  results  from  the  ad  of  percep- 
tion, seems  to  be  a  necessary  synthesis; 
while  the  Ego,  whose  activity  is  inconstant 
and  arbitrary,  seems  for  this  reason  to  be 
unessential  to  the  truth  of  the  object. 

[b]  Through  mediation  such  as  wo  liave 
considered,  the  Ego  has  united  a  number  of 
particulars  in  a  negative  unity.  It  has  found, 
in  brief,  a  thing  %nth  properties.  Let  us  anar 
lyze  its  proceeding: 

[c]  In  seizing  a  Mu,  it  transcended  it 
through  its  limits  which  separate  it  from  the 
not'this,  and  hence  it  seized  the  tMs  as  not 
(some  other)  this.  Hence  the  sensuous  im- 
mediateness remains  in  our  result  as  a  "cazH 
celled**  (antfgehoben)^  i.  e.  as  having  validity 
in  conjunction  with  another,  or  by  and 

■ 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  X.  of  the 
Introduction  to  PhUt»9€phy,  pnblulied  in  tbii 
numtier  of  the  Journal,  for  a  AiUer  oonnderar 
tion  of  the  Universal  or  Generio,  which  is  bera 
spoken  of  in  a  summaxy  manner. 
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throux:bftnother.  Thus  ^^cancel'*  {aufheben) 
has  a  twofold  meaning  (like  dvoipeui) :  to  an- 
nul and  to  preserve  in  its  etfects.  A  *^notb« 
\ug  of  the  This''  is  a ''  not  this  particular,'' 
but  is  some  other  particular  in  general. 
**  Being  with  negation"  (or  somewhat  and 
its  otlier)  is  a  total,  and  hence  a  Universal. 
This  complex,  grasped  together — which 
forms  the  Universal,  in  which  we  have  both 
identity  and  difference — the  identity  as  a 
common  ground  in  which  the  Different 
seems  to  inhere, — ^is  the  Thingness,  and  the 
Inhering  Different  constitutes  properties. 

[d]  This  is  the  positive  Universality:  the 
abstract  medium  of  Thingness,  in  which  all 
the  many  properties  abide;  they  live  to- 
gether without  quarrelling,  ^'each  indiffer- 
ent towards  the  other."  The  white  color, 
acrid  taste,  cubical  form,  hardness,  etc.,  all 
inhere  iu  one  unity  which  allows  them  to 
exist  each  for  itself.  But  there  is  another 
side,  according  to  which  each  property  ex- 
cludes its  opposite,  and  this  makes  the  thing 
an  "^  excluding  unity."  Thus  .the  positive 
universality  of  the  thingness  becomes  thing 
by  and  through  this  negative  or  excluding 
relation  of  the  many  properties. 

[c]  To  sum  up  our  description  of  the 
Thing,  we  see  that  it  is  threefold  (and 
whether  the  render  uuderstai.ds  the  logical 
genesis  of  the  "Thing"  or  not,  it  does  not  so 
mucii  matter  provided  he  notes  carefully  this 
mentioi.ed  threefoldwfi^  pertaining  to  it) :  its 
first  phase  being  its  "  indifferent  passive  gen- 
eRiiity,"  in  which  the  diilerent properties  are 
collet^ted  without  being  related  to  eacli  other 
(the  wiiitei.ess,  cubicalncss,  acridness,  etc., 
not  mutually  excluding  but  tolerant  each  of 
the  other) ;  t^  second  phase  being  its  nega- 
tive or  excluding  phase,  wherein  the  Thing 
appears  as  a  unity  and  iu  opposition  to  other 
things;  the  third  phase  is  the  union  of  the 
positive  and  negative  moments  just  de- 
scribed, and  the  many  properties  are  each 
possessed  of  this  twofold  character  in  that 
they  are  negative  to  their  opposites  and  in- 
different to  their  unity  with  other  proper- 
ties in  the  Tiling. 

[f]  The  Thing  as  Just  described  is  the 
object  of  Perception,  ai.d  it  is  very  clear 
from  tlie  nature  of  the  object  what  the 
course  of  experience  will  be.  If  there  should 
arise  any  discrepancies  —  any  contradictions 
or  inconsistencies — in  the  experience,  it  la 
evident  that  consciousness  wUl  refer  them 
to  its  own  imperfection,  and  endeavor  to 
correct  the  same   by  subsequent  endeay- 


ors.  For  our  exx>erience  to  this  point  hat 
demonstrated  that  if  we  take  things  imme- 
diately we  shall  not  get  their  truth  but  their 
untruth,  and  on  this  account  the  subject  per- 
eeiving  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  th* 
untruth  that  will  inevitably  occur  unless  the 
proper  mediation  is  made. 

I. 

[g]  We  will  now  go  through  the  actual 
experience  in  the  light  of  the  principles  JuA 
established.  We  are  to  expect  contradio- 
tions  because  the  ^^Thlng"  involves  them  in 
its  own  nature. 

1,  I  take  an  object  as  one^  but  I  must  seize 
it  by  some  one  characteristic  mark  or  prop- 
erty. Such  characteristic  mark  or  property 
is  determined  by  its  relation  to  other  thinga^ 
and  thus  transcends  the  Thing  which  I  am 
holding  as  a  pure  and  simple  one.  2.  I  cor- 
rect my  mistake  (for  I  am  liable  to  make 
mistakes  in  my  haste),  and  now  regard  the 
object  as  the  continuity  or  I'elation  which 
embraces  two  sides.  But  I  histantly  pep- 
ceive  that  this  relation  or  property  is  de- 
termined as  negative,  or  opposed  to,  anoth- 
er, hence  as  excluding.  This  contradicti 
continuity  or  participation,  and  forces  me  to 
a  second  connection :  S.  I  posit  it  as  an  ex- 
cluding again,  or  as  a  one  separated  from 
others.  But  I  am  still  in  difficulty ;  for  as  I 
examine  carefully  the  object  to  see  if  I  have 
now  seized  it  in  its  truth,  seeirg  that  I  have 
it  now  entirely  by  itself,  1  become  aware  of 
a  multiplicity  of  properties  closely — na}',  In- 
separably— united  to  the  one  property  b^ 
which  I  distingiiished  and  cut  off  the  Thing 
from  others.  A  third  correction :  4»  It  is  a 
common  medium — a  combination,  a  collee- 
tion  of  properties,  each  independent  of  the 
other — each  property  a  relution  to  other 
things,  and  3'et  excluding  other  propertle^i 
thus  an  including -excluding,  a  self-tran- 
scending, which  we  have  called  a  VniversaL 
After  this  third  correction,  I  And  that  the 
Thing  is  a  collection  of  independent  Unl- 
versals;  and  as  I  am  in  search  of  the  simple 
and  true,  and  do  not  care  to  take  a  handAd 
at  a  time,  5,  I  concentrate  my  attention 
upon  one  of  the  properties—of  course,  I  gel 
a  collection  of  several  by  seizing  one  at  m 
time  and  adding  them  together— it  is  clear 
that  my  perception  is  the  act  of  seizing  sin- 
gle properties,  and  hence  these  are  my  ol>- 
jects  and  the  truth  of  the  objective  world. 

But  this  fourth  correction,  scanned  more 
closely,  proves  to  have  landed  me  at  the 
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standpoint  of  immediate  knowing,  and  I  am 
trying  the  impossible  feat  there  attempted— 
that  of  holding  a  single  individual  out  of  all 
relation.  An  isolated  property  could  not  be 
a  definite  one  if  thus  taken  out  of  relation  to 
others;  nor  indeed  could  it  be  a  property  at 
all,  for  a  property  belongs  to  a  thing,  and 
hence  cannot  be  isolated.  I  find  myself  try- 
ing to  seize  the  truth  by  supposhig  a  pure 
abstraction  which  exists  nowhere  out  of  my 
Ikncy  (or  '^meaning"). 

II. 

[h]  I  give  up  this  attempt  as  soon  as  I  be- 
come conscious  of  it,  and  commence  again 
with  a  new  mode  of  procedure.  I  cannot 
pursue  the  same  policy  as  before,  for  I  have 
learned  tliis  from  experience :  that  if  I  take 
the  object  just  as  It  seems,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  aeeminga  or  phases  which  will  suc- 
ceed each  other  and  drag  me  after  them 
until  I  find  myself  entirely  alone  by  myself 
and  grasping  convulsively  an  abstraction — a 
shadow  of  my  fancy.  I  am  inevitably  "  re- 
flected out  of  the  object  and  into  myself." 
I  get  mixed  up  with  the  object  in  spite  of 
myself.  I  see,  upon  close  scrutiny,  that  tlzis 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  referred  every 
phase  that  occurred,  to  the  object  at  once; 
and  when  a  new  one  appeared,  I  took  the 
latter  up  as  though  the  former  was  a  mis- 
take and  had  no  validity  against  the  second. 
I  now  see  that  there  are  two  necessary 
sources  of  the  phases  that  occur  in  Percep- 
tion: the  object,  and  the  subject — ^myself. 

I  see  now  how  to,  get  over  the  difficulties 
heretofore  encountered  :  I,  the  perceiving 
consciousness,  must  not  only  give  attention 
to  the  Thing  but  also  to  myself;  and  what- 
ever proceeds  from  my  own  activity  must 
be  subtracted  !h)m  the  result,  so  that  I  may 
apprehend  the  object  purely  and  without 
mixing  up  my  activity  with  it. 

p]  1.  I  perceive  the  Thing  as  one,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  new  insight  which 
guides  this  my  second  stage  of  Perception, 
I  refer  to  my  own  reflection  these  manifold 
properties  which  i>er8istently  force  them- 
selves upon  my  attention.  I,  therefore,  es- 
cape the  former  perplexity  by  saying:  *'The 
Thing  is  one,  and  as  for  these  properties, 
they  severally  arise  through  the  circum- 
stance that  this  one  object  is  related  to  me  by 
means  of  my  several  senses.  Thus  one  and 
the  same  indivisible  essence  (the  salt)  ap- 
pears white  as  related  to  the  eye,  acrid  to 
the  tongue,  citbic  to  the  touch,  etc.    This 


diversity  does  not  concern  the  simple  one- 
ness of  the  object,  but  it  arises  in  my  own 
constitution,  which  has  a  manifold  of  organs 
of  perception.  I  am  thus  the  ^'universal 
medium"  in  which  these  many  properties 
isolate  themselves.  By  this  explanation  I 
remove  the  contradiction  which  arose  in 
experience. 

[J]  f .  While  I  complacently  regard  this 
simple  one,  which  I  no  longer  allow  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  influx  of  the  manifold 
properties,  all  at  once  a  suspicion  crosses  my 
mind,  that,  in  avoiding  one  danger,  another 
and  a  greater  danger  may  have  been  incui^ 
red  I  For,  as  I  was  endeavoring  to  hold  the 
One  in  its  pure  and  simple  existence  and 
actuality,  I  surprised  myself  continually  in 
the  act  of  distinguishing  it  from  other 
things.  For  to  be  One  is  to  be  negative  to 
others,  and  this  I  found  it  could  not  be  with- 
out properties.  In  my  generous  intention 
of  relieving  the  object  fh)m  contradiction,  I 
had  deprived  it  of  its  means  of  self-defence, 
and  left  it  to  perish  through  lack  of  the 
wherewith  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 
Wliite,  add,  cubic,  etc.—these  properties 
are  determined  only  through  their  oppo- 
sites,  black,  sweet,  round,  etc.  The  Thing  is 
individualized  and  distinct  from  others  pre- 
cisely through  its  possession  of  these  prop- 
erties. Therefore  the  Thing  must  possess 
properties,  and  they  must  be  in  it  eaaentially 
and  not  merely  for  others.  Hence  the  Thing 
is  now  a  common  medium  in  which  the 
white,  acid,  cubic,  etc. — ^the  many  properties 
— ^subsist  as  independent  of  each  other. 

[k]  And  having  attributed  to  the  object 
this  midUplidty  and  the  general  medium,  I 
now  see  that  my  predicating  unity  or  one- 
ness to  it  was  gratuitous :  I  did  it  by  reason  of 
a  subjective  habit  belonging  to  my  conscious- 
ness, but  it  is  clear  that  the  Thing  cannot  be 
both  many  and  one  at  the  same  time.  I 
now  subtract  the  predicate  of  one-ness,  and 
leave  the  object  a  *^  mere  including  surface  " 
which  surrounds  the  difi'erent  properties; 
and  Uiese  difi'erent  properties  should,  since 
they  are  independent,  be  called  materials  or 
stuffs  {substances).  The  Thing  is  now  a  col- 
lection of  substances,  and  tn  so  far  a«  it  is 
white  it  is  not  cubic,  and  in  so  far  cu  it  is 
white  and  cubic  it  Is  not  acid,  etc. 

[1]  It  is  evident  that  I  now  again  must  re- 
gard one  of  these  independent  substances  or 
materials  as  the  pure  simple  truth,  a^  the 
constant  under  the  various  forms.  Fatal 
circle !   I  am  again  thrown  back  to  the  stage 
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of  sensouB  oertttade,  wherein  I  endeavor  to 
take  the  This-  for  and  by  itself.  I  cannot 
take  a  property  out  of  its  relation  without 
destroying  it  and  making  it  a  mere  impossi- 
ble phantom ;  of  this  I  was  convinced  in  [g], 
and  now  I  find  that  my  second  stage  of  Per- 
ception ends  in  the  same  reflection  into  my- 
self tliat  the  first  stage  did.  I  cannot  avoid 
^  the  oondosion  tliat  the  Thing  possesses  all 
the  diversity  which  I  liave  been  attempting, 
in  vain,  to  explain  by  assuming  a  part  as  be- 
longing to  me.  The  Tbjng  most  be  both 
one  and  manifold — the  one-ness  and  the 
properties  with  the  common  medium,  all 
exist,  objectively  and  independently. 

m. 

[m]  Consdousness  has  therefore  to  try  a 
new  mode  of  explanation.  It  grows  clearer 
on  the  subject  of  the  Thing  at  each  step, 
and  must  eventually  come  to  recognize  its 
threefoldness  and  unity,  as  we  saw  from  the 
logical  analysis  at  the  beginning.  But  at 
present,  although  it  is  forced  to  posit  the 
entire  movement  as  objective,  it  separates 
the  movements  thereof  and  endeavors  still 
to  explain  away  the  contradiction.  It 
says:  i.  The  Thing  is  one,  for  and  by 
itself.  But  it  is  also  for  others.  And  its 
Being  for  Uaelf  Is  different  from  its  Bemg 
for  others.  Thus  it  is  a  twofold  Being:  in 
itself  one;  for  others,  a  manifold  of  proper- 
ties. In  so  far  as  both  these  sides  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  One  thing,  it  is 
consciousness  that  is  responsible  for  it — a 
subjective  afi&ir  ttiat  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  threatening 
contradiction.  I  therefore  withhold  this  pos- 
iting of  them  in  one  and  say :  in  so  far  as  the 
Thing  is  for  itself,  it  is  not  for  others.  The 
oneness  and  the  '^general  medium^'  fall 
asunder,  so  that  the  former  belongs  to  the 
Thing  regarded  as  by  itself  while  the  same 
Tiling  regarded  as  in  relation  to  different 
things  becomes  a  general  medium  for  the 
subsistence  of  manifold  properties.  We 
have  pushed  our  multiplicity  entirely  out  of 
our  simple  object,  and  it  is  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject of  consciousness. 

[n]  i.  But  what  does  it  avail  to  waste  our 
energies  in  striving  to  save  the  Finite  from 
self-contradiction?  Even  though  we  offer 
to  bear  the  contradiction  ourselves,  it  does 
not  save  the  object  from  the  fatal  stroke ! — 
*'  The  contradiction  must  come  to  the  isolar 
ted  single  Tiling,''  for  it  must  have  distino- 
tion,  difference,  determination,  in  order  to 


be  different  from  the  others.  2,  Each  of  the 
things  is  a  different  one  from  the  rest.  Its 
essential  character  distinguishes  it  from 
them.  Its  manifbld  of  properties  still  be- 
long to  it,  but  are  not  essential;  i.  e.  they 
are  secondary  or  resultant  from  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  primary,  essential  charac- 
ter, with  other  things.  The  opposition  or 
antithesis  does  not  lie  between  the  essential 
character  and  the  manifold  properties,  but 
between  the  former  and  the  external  things. 

[o]  Thus  the  thing  is  in  its  essential  chaiv 
acter  one  side  of  an  antithesis,  the  other  side 
being  the  outside  things.  This  Antithesis  is 
essential,  and  hence  the  manifold  properties 
in  the  thing  which  arise  through  this  essen- 
tial relation  are  necessary  to  the  Thing,  just 
as  a  permanent  cause  must  produce  constant 
residts.  But  what  have  we  gained  I  In  or- 
der to  get  the  antithesis  of  one-ness  and 
multiplicity  out  of  the  Thing,  we  have  made 
the  Oneness  directly  dependent  upon  exter- 
nal things,  and  thus  its  ^ ^Absolute  character 
is  only  a  relation  to  others."  Hence  tlie 
very  result  we  have  all  along  sought  to 
avoid' now  stares  us  full  in  the  face,  and  this 
time  we  have  no  sophistry  more  to  shield 
us,  for  we  have  arrived  at  a  universal  con- 
clusion: either  the  Thing  is  one  and  many 
in  itself-— and  this  Scylla  we  sought  to  avoid 
and  thus  sailed  straight  into  the  Charybdis 
— or  else  the  Thing  is  Itself  a  mere  phase  of 
a  totality  which  includes  it  and  other  things 
as  reciprocally  determining  elements,  each 
of  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  their  not- 
being.  For  the  dependent  is  being  outside 
of  itself;  what  it  is  lies  beyond  it,  and  it  is 
mere  Phjenomenom.  The  Phenomenon  is  a 
play  of  mediation  wherein  negativity  forms 
two  sides:  i«<,  the  immediate;  Sdy  the  nega- 
tion of  the  immediate. 

[p]  [s]  Absolute  negation  or  self-related 
negation  is  self-negation  or  self-cancelling, 
which  in  its  first  phase  is  called  the  Phe- 
nomenal. The  next  chapter  will  treat  of 
the  Phenomenal  under  the  category  of 
FoRcx.  It  belongs  to  the  UNi>KBSTAia>iNa 
and  not  to  Pxrgkption,  for  the  latter  deals 
with  a  conditioned  Universal— a  Thing  that 
is  through  mediation  and  yet  not  wholly 
through  mediation. 

[t]  The  unconditioned  Universal  is  that 
which  is,  in  one  and  the  same  respect,  the 
opposite  of  itself,  1.  e.  pure  mediation. 

[q]  The  property  of  the  Thing  was,  as 
we  saw  in  [e],  a  self-transcending,  and  this 
is  exactly  the  first  verdict  of  our  experience. 
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The  *-*neee89arff  %me»9mUial*^  Is  self-nugatory. 

It  is  produced  essentially  by  the  Thing,  and 

'    yet  is  u'lessential  for  the  reason  that  were 

itotherwlMS  it  would  contradict  the  thing! 

[r]  Thus  the  hut  'Sn  mo  far''  falls  away. 
This  twofold  ''tn  «o  /ar  "  spoken  of  in  [n] 
(of  the  original)  was,  laty  the  important  one : 
in  so  fiir  as  the  Thing  is  one,  its  Absolute 
determinateness  is  antithetic  to  outside 
things — it  negates  them;  td^  in  so  far  as  it 
has  manifoldness  (this  is  unimportant)  it  is 
a  result  of  the  relation  of  the  essential  de- 
terminateness of  the  Thing  to  other  things^ 
and  hence  is  unessential— it  is  rather  an  ex- 
ternal reflection  of  the  one  ivho  compares 
the  two  sides  together. 

But  the  first ''  in  so  far**  placed  the  Thing 
'  in  a  state  of  complete  interdependerce  with 
other  things,  and  thus  destroyed  its  claim  to 
simple  self-existence.  Hence,  the  second 
*4n  so  far  *'  goes  too.  For  the  manifoldness 
is  seen  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  oneness 
of  the  Thing. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  for  iUelf  it  is  for  others, 
and  vice  versa. 

[n]  These  empty  abstractions  are  the 
content  of  ^^common  sense,*'  and  the  play 
between  them  is  the  common  occupation  of 
the  same,  only  it  deals  with  such  under  con- 
crete forms.  It  is  so  niOoe  as  to  forget  one 
moment  what  it  admitted  the  moment  be- 
fore. In  this  chapter  we  have  had  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  all  the  forms  of  its 
sophistry.  It  always  cries  out  "Sophistry," 
when  a  speculation  or  true  result  is  shown 
it;  yet  it  unceaNngly  moves  "in  the  whirl- 
ing circles**  of  these  contradictions,  and 
withal  is  so  serious  and  good-natured  as  to 
offer  to  take  on  its  own  shoulders  all  the 
oontradiotioBs  it  finds  in  Things. 

To  sum  up  the  course : 

First  Stage^ 

The  Ego  followed  the  different  phages, 
one  by  one,  as  they  ciime  to  its  notice,  imtil 
it  found  itself  &oe  to  face  with  an  undeterm- 
ined determination,  whioh  should  relate  but 

did  not. 

Second  Stage. 

It  sees  that  there  is  duality  involved  in  its 
perception,  but  will  not  yet  regard  it  as  ob- 
jective. I.  It  takes  on  itself  the  nmnifold 
properties,  and  regards  the  Thing  as  one. 
II.  It  finds  that  this  destroys  the  Thing, 
so  it  gives  the  Thing  the  manifold,  and  takes 

n  itself  the  act  of  attributing  unity  to  tiie 
e.    And  then  it  has  arrived  at  the  same 


wndetermined  determinaition,  etc,  as  in  the 
first  stage. 

Third  Stage. 

It  has  learned  that  both  manifoldress  and 
unity  belong  to  the  Thing,  Imt  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  oontradiction :  I.  By  keep- 
ing the  Thing  as  one  for  itself  and  the  Manl^ 
fold  in  its  relation  to  others.  But  ae  the 
Thing  cannot  be  One  without  determina- 
tion, it  is  obliged  to  explain  it  more  expll* 
eitiy.  II.  That  the  One  is  determined  as 
against  other  t hinges,  and  hence  there  ad- 
heres to  it  some  multiplidty  of  necessity 
because  this  relation  of  the  One  to  the  otli- 
ers  is  essential. 

Here  it  discovers  the  dilemma  It  is  in;  lor 
it  has  pushed  matters  so  far  in  order  to  save 
the  Thing  from  contradiction,  that  it  has 
brought  it  in  and  for  itself  into  absolute  con- 
tradiction. It  ha^  made  its  essential  iharao- 
ter  a  mere  relation  to  the  external  things, 
in  order  to  explain  the  necessity  of  the  ma- 
nifold properties. 

The  whole  content  of  this  chapter  may  be 
treated  ooudsely  thus:* 

It  is  the  passage  from  the  conditioned 
Universal  to  the  uncomfitloned  UniverKal, 
from  a  Mediated  through  another  to  a  me- 
diated tlirough  its^f.  But  self-mediation  ia 
not  fully  reached  until  the  close  of  the  next 
chapter  (the  Understanding).  Here  it  gets 
out  of  Perception  when  it  sees  tliat  Pure 
Hediation  is  the  truth  of  all  before  it.  That 
self-mediation  is  the  truth  of  Pure  Media- 
tion is  very  easy  to  see  as  a  doctrine  by  it- 
self, but  to  see  how  the  categories  of  the 
Understanding  arise  and  vanish  on  the  way 
which  consciousness  travels  to  that-  result — 
this  is  a  labor  to  which  the  whole  twelve  of 
Hercules  were  a  mere  child's  play.  The 
reader  shall  see  this  in  the  next  chapter, 
however,  and  we  will  merely  prepare  the 
way  here  here  by  giving  the  ^^oondse  treat- 
ment** announced  above,  without  more  ado. 

A. 

Things  are  possited  as  existent.  They  are 
determined,  each  definite  ar.d  distinct  from 
the  others.    Each  has  manifold  properties. 

B. 

I.  But  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real 
contradiction.  Our  finite  minds  may  be  lo- 
Tolved  in  contradictions  by  reason  of  their 
limits,  but  the  Actual  is  always  self-iden- 
tical. 

*  Bee  p.  52  present  volume  of  this  Jonraal 
for  a  treatment  of  this  problem. 
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n.  Hence  we  must  endeavor  to  explain 
how  the  manifold  properties  consist  with 
the  unity  of  the  Thing. 

III.  They  evidently  arise  through  compli- 
cation of  each  thing  with  the  otiiers.*  (Of 
course  it  has  a  right  to  assume  Just  as  many 
'*  others'*  as  it  pleases;  they  do  not  cost 
anything.) 

rV.  But,  In  order  that  this  may  explain 
anything,  (a)  each  must  be  something  in  it- 
self, and  (6)  yet  in  relation  to  others  which 
are  different. 

This  contains  the  very  contradiction  that 
was  to  be  avoided. 

C. 

I.  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  stand  for  things,  each 
in  itself  something  unique,  entirely  different 
ftom  the  others. 

*  Note  how  refleotioD  always  pushes  a  oon- 
tradiotion  baoli  into  some  other  sphere,  and 
leaves  it  there  as  if  it  were  solved.  The  ostrich 
has  a  similar  triok  of  putting  its  head  in  the 
sand  when  it  wishes  to  hide  from  its  pursuers. 


II.  A  Is  difibr^nt  from  B,  O  and  D,  and 
each  of  the  latter  from  each  of  the  others. 

III.  Thus  A  is  different  from  B,  but  it 
must  have  a  different  difference  IVoni  C,  and 
so  also  from  D.  'But  thus  its  own  determ- 
ination Is  determined,  and  it  falls  In  the  same 
category  with  each  as  regards  the  others;  it 
is  thus  like  to  and  different  from  each  one, 
and  the  respect  In  which  it  is  like  is  diflbrent 
from  the  respect  wherein  it  differs  from 
each.  Therefore  difference  falls  within  it, 
and  it  Is  self-opposed. 

D. 

To  trace  this  to  self-determination,  it  re- 
quires only  to  hold  the  result  as  strict  and 
absolute.  That  which  is  purely  and  abso- 
lutely self-opposed  is  self-determined. 

It  must  be  left  to  our  next  chapter,  how- 
ever, to  show  in  detail  what  artifices  the 
Understanding  will  invent  to  conceal  from 
Itself  the  full  signiiicance  of  the  position  Just 
gained. 


WINCKELMANN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TORSO 

OF  THE  HERCULES  OF  BELVEDERE  IN  ROME. 

Traoilatod  by  Taos.  DkxtDUon. 


I  lead  you  to  the  very  ikmons,  and  never 
gnfiiclently  extolled  torso  of  a  Hercules,  to . 
a  work  which  Is  the  most  perfect  in  its  kind, 
and  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  highest 
products  of  art  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  But  how  shall  I  describe  it  to  you,  see- 
ing that  It  is  bereft  of  the  most  comely  and 
important  parts  which  naturally  belong  to 
it?  Like  the  bare  trunk  of  a  grand  old 
oak  which  has  been  felled  and  shorn  of  its 
branches  and  boughs,  the  statue  of  the  hero 
dta,'  mangled  and  mutUated^head,  legs, 
arms,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  gone. 

The  first  glance  will,  perhaps,  discover  to 
you  nothing  more  than  a  misshapen  stone; 
bat  if  you  are  able  to  penetrate  Into  the 
mysteries  of  art,  you  will  behold  one  of  its 
mlrades,  if  yon  contemplate  this  with  a 
quiet  eye.  Then  will  Hercules  appear  to 
you  as  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labors,  and  the 


hero  and  the  god  will  at<Hice  become  visible 
in  this  stone. 

At  the  point  where  the  poets  leave  off,  the 
artist  has  begun.  The  former  aro  silent  aa 
soon  as  the  hero  is  admitted  among  the 
gods,  and  has  wedded  the  goddeits  of  ever- 
lasting youth;  the  latter  shows  him  to  us 
in  deified  form,  and,  as  It  were,  with  an 
immortal  body,  which,  nevertheless,  has 
ret^ned  strength  and  elasticity  equal  to 
those  great  labors  which  he  has  acoom^ 
plished. 

I  see  in  the  powerful  ouUlnea  of  this  body 
the  unconquered  might  of  the  vanquisher 
of  the  puissant  grants  who  rose  against  the 
gods,  and  wera  overthrown  by  him  on  the 
Phlegrasan  plains;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  soft  traits  of  these  outlines,  which  ren- 
der the  build  of  the  body  light  and  supple, 
represent  to  me  its  rapid  movementg  in  th^ 
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combat  with  Acheloos,  who,  with  all  his 
manifold  changes  of  shape,  could  not  escape 
from  liis  hands.  In  each  portion  of  the  body 
is  manifested,  as  in  a  picture,  the  whole  hero 
engaged  in  a  particular  deed;  and  we  see 
here,  as  in  a  correct  plan  representing  a 
rationally  constructed  palace,  the  purpose 
which  each  subserved,  and  the  deed  which 
it  was  intended  to  symbolize.  I  cannot  look 
at  the  small  portion  of  the  left  shoulder 
which  is  still  visible,  without  calling  to  mind 
that  upon  its  outstretched  strength,  as  upon 
two  mountains,  the  whole  burden  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  heavens  has  rested.  With  what 
grandeur  the  breast  expands,  and  how  glo- 
rious is  the  heaving  curve  of  its  arch !  Such 
a  breast  must  that  have  been  against  which 
the  giant  Antaeus  and  the  three-bodied  Gery- 
on  were  crushed.  No  breast  of  a  thrice  or 
four  times  crowned  Olympian  victor,  no 
breast  of  a  Spartan  warrior  born  of  heroes, 
can  have  showed  so  glorious,  so  sublime. 

Asl^  those  who  know  all  that  is  most  beau- 
UM  in  the  nature  of  mortals,  whether  they 
have  seen  a  side  to  be  compared  with  the 
side  of  this  torso.  The  action  and  reaction 
of  its  muscles  are  equated  with  a  skilful 
measure  of  alternating  movement  and  swift 
strength,  and  the  body,  on  account  of  them, 
had  to  be  made  massive  and  suitable  for 
everjrthing  which  he  wished  to  accomplish. 
As  in  a  swelling  movement  of  the  sea  the 
previously  smooth  surface  sprouts  with  a 
vague  unrest  into  rippling  waves,  whereof 
one  swallows  another  and  again  throws  it 
out  and  rolls  it  forward,  so,  with  the  same 
soft  swell  and  ripple,  does  the  one  muscle 
pass  into  the  other,  and  a  third,  which  rises 
between  them  and  seems  to  strengthen  their 
movement,  loses  itself  in  the  first,  and  our 
gaze  is,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  at  the  same 
time. 

I  would  fain  stop  here,  to  give  space  for 
our  contemplations,  to  impress  upon  the 
imagination  an  ever-enduring  image  of  this 
side;  but  the  lofty  beauties  are  here  in 
indivisible  union.  What  a  conception  we 
gather  from  those  thighs,  whose  solidity 
clearly  shows  that  the  hero  has  never 
flinched,  add  never  been  forced  to  bend  I 
At  this  moment  my  spirit  traverses  the  r^ 
motest  regions  of  the  earth  through  which 
Hercules  passed,  and  I  am  borne  to  the 
boundaries  of  his  toils,  and  even  to  the  mon- 
uments and  pillars  where  his  foot  rested, 
by  the  sight  of  those  thighs,  of  inexhaustible 
strength  and  god-like  length,  which  have 


borne  the  hero  over  a  hundred  lands,  even 
to  immortality.  I  was  beginning  to  reflect 
on  these  distant  features,  when  my  spirit 
was  recalled  by  a  glance  at  his  back.  I  was 
charmed  when  I  looked  at  this  body  from 
behind,  as  a  person  who,  after  admiring  the 
gorgeous  portal  of  a  temple,  is  conducted  to 
the  top  of  it,  where  the  vaulted  roof,  which 
he  cannot  see  over,  throws  him  anew  into 
amazement.  I  see  here  the  principal  edifice 
of  the  bones  of  this  body,  the  origin  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  basis  of  thebr  arrangement 
and  motion;  and  all  this  looks  like  a  land- 
scape descried  from  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains, a  landscape  over  which  Nature  has 
poured  out  the  manifold  wealth  of  her  bean- 
ties.  As  its  aerial  heights  with  gentle  slope 
lose  themselves  in  hollow  valleys,  which 
narrow  here  and  widen  there;  so,  manifold, 
splendid,  and  beautif\il,  rise  the  swelling 
hills  of  muscle,  round  which  wind,  like  the 
stream  of  the  Meander,  depths  almost  im- 
perceptible, manifest  rather  to  touch  than 
to  sight. 

If  it  appear  inconceivable  how  power  of 
thought  can  be  shown  in  another  part  of  the 
body  besides  the  head,  then  learn  here  how 
the  hand  of  a  creative  master  is  capable  of 
informing  matter  with  spirit.  It  seems  to 
me  as.  if  the  back,  which  appears  bent  in 
lofty  contemplations,  formed  a  head  which 
is  busy  with  glad  remembrances  of  his 
amazing  deeds ;  and  while  such  a  head,  fiill 
of  majesty  and  wisdom,  rises  before  my 
eyes,  the  other  missing  limbs  begin  to  take 
form  in  my  thought;  an  eitlux  from  what 
is  before  me  gathers,  and  produces,  as  it 
were,  a  sudden  restoration. 

The  might  of  the  shoulder  indicates  to 
me  how  strong  the  arms  must  have  been 
that  strangled  the  lion  upon  Mount  Cithi&- 
ron,  and  my  eye  tries  to  give  shape  to 
those  which  bound  and  carried  off  Cerberus. 
His  thighs  and  the  remaining  knee  give 
me  an  idea  of  the  legs,  which  were  never 
weary,  and  which  pursued  and  caught  the 
brazen-footed  stag.  By  a  mysterious  art, 
the  spirit  is  borne  through  all  the  deeds  of 
his  strength  to  the  perfection  of  his  so'ul; 
and  in  this  torso  is  a  monument  thereto, 
such  as  no  one  of  the  poets,  who  celebrate 
only  the  strength  of  his  arms,  has  erected: 
the  artist  has  surpassed  them  all.  His 
image  of  the  hero  leaves  no  room  for  a 
thought  of  violence  or  licentious  love;  in 
the  repose  and  quiet  of  the  body  is  mani- 
fested the  great  collected  spirit,  the  man 
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who,  from  love  of  Justice,  has  exposed  him- 
self to  the  greatest  perils,  who  has  giyen 
security  to  countries,  and  rest  to  their  in- 
habitants. 

This  exquisite  and  noble  form  of  a  nature 
thus  perfect  is,  as  it  were,  wrapped  round  in 
immortality,  and  the  form  is  but  as  a  vessel 
to  contain  it;  a  loftier  spirit  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  mortal  parts,  and  to 
have  expanded  in  their  stead.  It  la  no  lon- 
ger a  body  which  has  still  to  fight  with 
monsters  and  destroyers  of  peace,  it  is  that 
which  has  been  purified  upon  Mount  CEta 
firom  the  dross  of  humanity,  now  smelted 


away  from  the  original  source  of  likeness  to 
the  father  of  the  gods.  Neither  the  loved 
Hyllus  nor  the  tender  lole  ever  saw  Hercu- 
les so  perfect.  Thus  he  lay  in  the  arms  of 
Hebe,  of  everlasting  youth,  and  inhaled  an 
undying  influence.  His  body  is  nourished 
by  no  mortal  food  or  coarse  particles;  he 
lives  on  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  he  seems 
only  to  taste,  not  to  eat,  and  altogether 
without  being  filled. 

Ei  yd^  Kev  koI  cfUKpdv  M  a/wcp^  Kora^elo, 
KcU  ^a^  tout'  ipdotc.  * 


THE  IDEAL. 

By  A.  0.  B. 

Weary  steps  shall  press  in  vain 
Forward  still,  its  height  to  gain- 
But  one  summit  to  attain; 

All  around,  the  summits  thin. 
Dark  or  sunny,  dose  thee  in; 
All,  at  once  tiiy  feet  must  win. 

Hands  that  seek  it  here,  or  there. 
Losing  labor  may  forbear; 
It  eludeth  everywhere. 

What  thou  losest,  must  thou  hold; 
When  the  new  becomes  the  old. 
Then  thy  hands  shall  all  enfold. 

Eyes  that  look  straight  on  are  blind. 
Missing  what  they  strain  to  find, — 
Seeing  not  what  lies  behind. 

• 

For  a  perfect  drcle,  lies 
The  horizon  for  thine  eyes. 
Till  within  itself  it  dies. 


Tlurough  and  round  the  changing  show, 
Where  its  shining  footsteps  go. 
Learn  its  changeless  self  to  know. 

All  that  has  been  and  may  be. 
One,  it  waits  and  comes  for  thee 
In  the  still  Eternity. 


•HMlod.  Woilcs  A  Dtjs,  861 0q. 
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Wh«J  it  MeoMl  by  "Dttermmtd." 


WHAT  18  MEANT  BY  "DETERMINED." 

[The  ibllowiiig  dlsoDWioB,  which  Is  a  continamtSoii  of  the  one  in  a  former  issue  called  **  Kma- 
inalism  and  Realism,"  may  serve  a  good  purpose  to  clear  up  any  oonftision  that  may  exist 
regarding:  some  of  the  important  technical  expressions  employed.— Editob.] 


Si&:  — Your  remarics  upon  my  inquiries 
eopcerning  Being  and  Nothing  are  very 
kind  and  courteous.  Considered  as  replies, 
they  are  less  satisfactory  than  they  might 
have  heen  had  I  succeeded  better  in  maldng 
my  difficulties  understood. 

I  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  misun- 
derstanding between  us  of  the  meaning  of 
the  various  terms  cognate  with  *^  determ- 
ined.*' Perhaps,  therefore,  I  shall  do  well 
to  state  more  fully  than  I  did  before,  the 
manner  in  which  I  understand  Hegel  (in 
common  with  all  other  logicians)  to  use 
them.  Possibly,  the  original  signification 
of  bestimmt  was  *^  settled  by  vote" ;  or  it 
may  have  been  *^  pitched  to  a  key.*'  Thus 
its  origin  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
"determined";  yet  I  believe  that  as  phi- 
losophical terms  their  equivalence  is  exact. 
In  general,  they  mean  *'  fixed  to  be  this  (or 
ihus)^  in  contradistinction  to  being  this,  that, 
or  the  other  (or  in  some  way  or  other).* — 
When  it  is  a  concept  or  term,  such  as  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  concrete  noun  or  adjective 
which  is  said  to  be  more  determinate  thao 
another,  the  sense  sometimes  is  that  the 
logical  extension  of  the  former  concept  or 
term  is  a  part  and  only  a  part  of  that  of  Uie 
hitter;  but  more  usually  the  sense  is,  that 
the  logical  comprehension  of  tlie  latter  is  a 
part  and  only- a  part  of  that  of  the  former. 

In  my  former  letter  (page  60,  column  1)1 
sufficiently  expressed  my  own  understand- 
ing of  "  determined"  as  applied  to  a  concept 
or  term  such  as  is  expressed  by  an  abstract 
noun.  Determinate  is  also  uf  ed  either  In  ex- 
press application  or  with  implicit  reference 
to  a  second  intention  or  term  of  second  de- 
nomination. In  such  an  acceptation,  we 
may  speak  either  of  a  singular  as  indeterm- 
inate, or  of  a  conception  of  Being,  in  gene- 

•  Wheriniatheforoeof  this^iiicoft/fCKlto- 
CiiieC'Oti  to"  whiob  our  correspoDdent  emplovs 
here?  JjeterminaHon — as  we  iinderst:nd  the 
Hegelian  oae  of  the  term— implies  sU  diffe]> 
•noe,  property,  mirk,  quality,  attribute,  or,  in 
short,  any  distlnotion  whatever  that  is  tboncht 
as  belonging  to  a  sol^iect.  This  would  include 
its  ^'being  this,  that  or  the  other."  Thus  '*hlgh- 
neas  of  pitch"  snd ''  loudness  of  sound,  in  gen- 
eral," are  through  their  determinateness  dia- 
tiaot— Bditob. 


ral,  as  determinate.  Every  singular  is  In  one 
senile  perfecUy  determinate,  since  there  is 
no  pair  of  contradictory  characters  of  which 
it  doed  not  possess  one.  Yet  if  the  exten- 
sion of  the  term  be  limited,  not  by  additions 
to  its  comprehension,  but  by  a  reJUction  aij^on 
the  term  itettf^  namely,  that  it  shall  denote 
but  one — it  \b  called  an  indeterminate  singu- 
lar. In  this  senFC,  ^^some  one  hone"  b^  an 
indeterminate  individual,  while  ^'Dexter"  is 
a  determinate  individual.  In  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  every  universal  conception  of 
Being  is  quite  indeterminate  in  the  sen^e  of 
not  signifying  any  particular  character. 
Yet,  if  the  reflection  is  explicitly  made  (^0- 
aetzt)  that  every  thing  to  which  it  applies  has 
its  particular  characters,  it  is  called  by  Hc^ 
gel,  determinate  being,  Hegel  teaches  that 
the  whole  series  of  categories  or  universal 
conceptions  can  be  evolved  from  one — ^that  is, 
fW)m  5fyn— by  a  certain  process,  the  elTeci 
of  which  is  to  make  actually  Uiought  that 
which  was  virtually  latent  in  the  thought 
So  that  this  reflection  which  constitutes  i>«- 
eeyn  lies  Implicitly  even  in  Seyn^  and  it  is  by 
explicitly  evolving  it  fW>m  Seyn  that  Daseyn 
is  evolved  from  Seyn.  (HegePs  Werke,  Bd. 
3,  S.  107.)  The  term  *'  What  is"  has  refei^ 
ence  to  pure  Seyn  only;  the  term  *'  What  is 
aomeliow"  has  reference  to  Daeeyn, 

This  is  my  understanding  of  the  term  ^^de- 
terminate." It  must  difler  from  yours,  or 
you  would  not  say  that  animaliry ,  in  general^ 
Is  determined  in  respect  to  humanity  :  90 
when  you  say  that  were  aniroallty  and  hu- 
manity, in  general,  undetermined  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  they  would  be  identicaL, 
I  take  the  example  of  *^  highness  of  pitch 
in  general"  and  *^  loudness  of  sound  in  gen- 
eral,*' and  I  conclude  again  that  we  are 
taking  the  word  ^^ determine"  in  dill^rent 
senses.  May  I  ask  you  to  repenise  my  4th 
question?  (p.  60 ) 

You  have  apparently  understood  me  as 
applying  the  term  ^^abstract"  to  any  concept 
the  result  of  abstraction.  But,  as  I  intimated 
(p.  57),  I  adopt  that  acceptation  in  whidi 
**  whitenes^s "  is  said  to  be  abstraot  and 
**  white"  concrete.  For  tills  use  of  the 
terms,  I  refer  to  the  following  aatliotl- 
ties:  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Gi 


IniuUian  i».  Conitmptaiion, 
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mar,  {26,  5;  Sootus,  Super  I^BBdicammtOj 
fM.  8\  Durandus  k  Sancto  Porciano,  In  Sm* 
tmt.^  lib,  i,  diat.  S4%  ^*  1 ;  Ockham,  Summa 
Logieea^  para  /,  cap,  5;  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Ra- 
tionale, 8ub,  V.  Ahatraetam;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk, 
i,  cap.  t,l4;  Trendelenburg,  ElemeiUa  Lo- 
fieee  Arist.,  6th  ed,,  p.  117,  note;  Uberweg, 
Logik,  {  61  (where  Wolff,  also,  is  dted); 
Hoppe,  Logik,  ){  236,  257.  This  misappre- 
hension affects  the  releyancy  of  most  of  your 
remarks. 

I  think  that  I  have  not,  as  you  suppose, 
greatly  mistaken  the  sense  in  which  Hege- 
lians use  the  term  Pure  Being.  At  least, 
my  dcfiuition  seems  to  be  in  accord  wiih  the 
explanations  of  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  com- 
mentators and  expositors  of  Hegel.  I  would 
submit  respectfully,  that  your  own  remarks* 
upon  p.  117  of  Vol.  1.  of  this  Journal  con- 
tradict, almost  in  terms,  what  you  say  (Vol. 
U.,  p.  57)  in  reply  to  me.* 

Once  or  twice  you  use  such  expressions 
as  *'  We  do  not  profess  to  speak  for  Hegeli- 
ans,'* ^^  Hegelians  may  understand  this  as 
they  please,'*  &c.  Have  I  been  wrong,  then, 
in  supposing  that  the  passage  to  which  my 

*  The  passage  here  referred  to  is  in  Chapter 
m.  of  the  *'Introduotion  to  PhiloBophy/' where- 
in there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Hege- 
lian uM  of  the  term.  It  is  a  psvchological  in- 
ve*<tig^tton  of  the  signiflcanoe  of  the  first  predi- 
cate which  is  a  determinate  somewhat,  and 
''Being"  is  used  in  the  popular  sense  of  "some- 
thing' (i.  e.  a  being  .  and  its  origin  traced  to 
the  sabstantive-making  activity  of  the  Eeo, 
which  in  its  first  exercise  seises  itielf  as  me 
fan Jamental  basis  of  alL  jQ«t  ai«,  according  to 
Kant,  Time  and  Space,  the  fDrms  of  the  mmd, 
are  made  the  basis  of  what  the  mind  sees;  so, ' 
too.  Being  as  a  universal  predicate  is  the  pure 
activity  objectified.  But  the  makiny  U  eubslan- 
UoCf  at  the  same  time,  determines  ft.— £ditob. 


queries  related  was  a  professed  defence  of 
Hegelian  doctriue?* 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  I  have  done  you 
injustice  in  saying  that  you  profess  to  be 
self-contradictory.  Tet  I  do  not  Fee  in  what 
seuFC  you  object  to  the  remark.  To  pay  that 
a  mtm  is  self-contradictory  is,  of  course,  but 
a  way  of  saying  that  what  he  believes  is  self- 
contradictory.  You  believe  that  '^finite 
things  contradict  themselves** ;  that  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  contradictions  exist. 
Therefore,  what  you  believe  in,  appears  to 
be  self-contradictory.  Nor  can  I  see  how  a 
person  ^^escapes  self-contradiction  by  not  at- 
tempting to  set  up  non-contradiction  as  the 
first  principle  of  things** ;  that  is,  by  not  pro- 
fessing to  be  otherwise  than  self-contradio- 

tory.t 
I  do  not  see  that  you  notice  query  3.| 

*  Of  course,  our  correspondent  would  not 
consider  *  a  defence  of  Hegel"  as  identical  with 
a  championship  of  the  Hegelians  It  is  the  lat- 
ter, onlv,  that  we  ohieot  to,  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned in  the  article  on  Janet,  vis.,  that  the 
term  is  used  so  vaguely  as  toinclnde  those  who 
difi'er  essentially  nom  Hegel  — Edttob. 

t  We  hasten  to  assure  our  correspondent 
that  we  do  nut  ^'believe  in  the  self-contr  \dicto- 
ry."  We  are  sorry  we  wtre  so  nnhappjr  in 
our  expressions  as  to  convey  such  a  meaning. 
The  Aoidina  or  the  Total  Process  is  not  self- 
contradictory,  neither  L<  it  an  abstract  identitv, 
bnt  is  (as  we  described  it  on  p.  54, 2d  col  of  this 
volume)  '*  self-identical  through  self-distino- 
tion."  The  self-determining  is  what  we  believe 
in,  and  it  alone  exists,  while  the  fieeting  show 
whose  reality  rests  on  contradiction  is  (and 
this  is  not  Hegelian  merely,  bnt  older  than 
Plato )  a  mingling  of  Beingand  non-Being.  One 
who  sets  up  the  principle  of  contradiction  ig- 
nores one  side  of  the  process,  and  thus  involves 
himself  in  that  which  he  tries  to  avoid.—En. 

X  If  any  point  is  involved  in  question  Sd  thai 
is  not  answered  in  the  discussion  of  the  other 
queries,  we  fail  to  seize  it.— Editob. 


INTUITION  vs.  CONTEMPLATION. 


Through  a  singular  chance,  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal  contains  two  notes 
from  two  contributors  on  the  proper  transla- 
tion of  the  Oerman  word  Anschauung,  Mr. 
I&roeger  holds  that  the  word  Anachauung,  as 
used  by  Fichte  and  also  by  Kant,  denotes 
an  act  of  the  Ego  which  the  English  word 
JntuUian  does  not  at  all  express,  but  for 
which  the  English  word  ^'contemplation'*  is 
an  exact  equivalent.  Mr.  Pierce  suggests 
that  no  person  whose  native  tongue  is  Eng- 


lish i^ill  translate  Anaehauung  by  another 
word  than  Intuition,  Whether  there  is  a  fail- 
ure to  understand  English  on  the  one  hand 
or  German  on  the  other,  the  Editor  does  not 
care  to  inquire.  It  is  certain  that  while  in- 
tuition has  been  adopted  generally  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  word  under  consideration 
both  by  English  and  French  translators,  yet 
it  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  ordinary 
English  use  of  the  term.  Besides  this,  vi^ 
have  no  English  verb  intuite  (at  least  in  the 
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Dictionaries),  and  the  reader  will  find  that 
the  verb  used  by  Meiklejohn  (in  the  trans- 
lation of  Kant^s  Kritik)  for  it  is  eontemplatey 
and  the  Rame  rendering  is  given  by  Smith  in 
his  excellent  translation  of  Fichte*8  Popular 
Works  (London,  1849). 

Perhaps  the  following  passage  from  Fioh- 
te  himself  (SammUiche  Werke,  vol.  1,  p.  342) 
will  enable  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself 
this  question :  ^^Such  an  act  is  called  contem- 


plaiion  (or  intuiiionr-Anaehauung).  The  Ego 
contemplates  (intoites)  a  non-ego^.  In  the 
contemplation  (intuition)  the  Ego  poeits  it- 
self as  absolutely  independent  of  the  non- 
Ego — contemplates  (intuites)  it  because  U 
doea  so — without  outward  force.  It  posts 
by  its  own  activity,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness  of  its  activity,  each  of  t)ie  characteristics 
of  the  non-ego  (cm  Merkmal  naeh  dem  am 
dem). 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


Tablets:  By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.    Pub^ 
lished  by  Boberts  Brothers,  Boston,  1868. 

This  book,  which  has  been  looked  for  a 
long  time,  takes  its  readers  somewhat  by 
surprise.  They  find  in  it  what  they  had 
not  expected:  not  a  mere  collection  of  frag- 
mentary paragraphs  and  sentences  mostly 
embodying  audacious  paradoxes,  but  a  con- 
nected series  of  delightful,  serene,  contem- 
plative, sunshiny  essays,  perfumed  with 
choice  quotations  from  the  best  writers  and 
vrith  poetic  gems  from  his  own  muse.  This 
at  least  so  far  as  *^  Part  I,  Practical,*'  goes. 
"Part  II,  Speculative,"  however,  wiU 
doubtless  afford  material  to  justify  In  some 
degree  the  first  expectation.  A  careful 
reading  will,  we  think,  remove  aU  diflftculty 
on  this  score  also.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
one  who  has  thought  the  "solvent  word"  of 
the  universe  to  think  or  write  otherwise  than 
systematically.  If  he  be  a  poet,  the  unity 
will  appear  as  a  kind  of  "  organic  unity  " 
and  give  to  his  productions  an  art  form.  If  he 
be  a  philosopher,  he  will,  in  each  sentence, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  show  the  rela^ 
tion  of  his  theme  to  the  Whole.  For  it  is  the 
study  of  pliUosophy  that  continually  disci- 
plines the  mind  in  the  habit  of  viewing  a 
subject  comprehendvely  and  exhaustively. 
This  will  explain  how  it  is  that  a  book  with 
very  few  threads  of  relation  visible  super- 


'fidally,  may  become  the  deepest  and  most 
vital  unity.  And  such  has  been  our  experi- 
ence with  this  book  of  Mr.  Aloott^s,  that, 
starting  out  with  a  prejudice  against  its 
method— and  this  prejudice  partly  created 
and  fostered  by  Mr.  Alcott's  own  oonfe»- 
8ions>-we  have  come  to  think  it  one  of  the 
most  systematic  and  exhaustive.  We  found 
at  first  a  few  obvious  suggestions  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Oeneaiaj  and  following  these  out  nie 
were  astonished  to  find  a  certain  conse- 
quence in  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  of 
the  several  sections  that  could  not  poss^ibly 
have  originated  through  accident.  And  Uiis 
in  turn  gave  a  more  profond  meaning  to 
the  contents  of  those  sections,  and  we  saw 
that  the  whole  chapter  had  a  presupposition 
in  the  chapter  on  Mind,  The  latter  chapter 
was  an  enigma  to  us  for  a  long  time.  But 
finally  we  discovered  in  it  a  link  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Mr.  Alcott  which  we  had  all  along 
supposed  to  be  entirely  missing  in  it,  and 
had  criticised  it  as  thus  defective. 

We  recommend  this  book  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  problem  of  the  "lapse  **  and 
the  "return"  treated  far  more  satisfactorily 
than  by  Plotinus;  in  brief,  where  personality 
is  restored  to  its  suprenmcy  as  the  first 
principle,  and  Pantheism  replaced  by  The- 
ism. 
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GROUNDS  OF  VALIDITY  OP  THE  LAWS  OF  LOGIC : 

.    FURTHER  CONSEQUEXCES  OF  FOUR  mCAPACITIES. 

[By  0.  S.  PmoB.] 


If,  as  I  maintained  in  an  article  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal,  every  jud^^ent  re- 
sults from  inference,  to  doubt  every  infer- 
ence is  to  doubt  everything.  It  has  often 
been  argued  that  absolute  scepticism  is  self- 
contradictory;  but  this  is  a  mistake :  and 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  no  argu- 
gument  against  the  absolute  sceptic,  inas- 
much as  he  does  not  admit  that  no  contra- 
dictory propositions  are  true.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  move  such  a  man, 
for  his  scepticism  consists  in  considering  ev- 
ery argument  and  never  deciding  upon  its 
validity;  he  would,  therefore,  act  in  this  way 
in  reference  to  the  arguments  brought 
against  him. 

But  then  there  are  no  such  beings  as  abso- 
lute* sceptics.  Every  exercise  of  the  mind 
consists  in  inference,  and  so,  though  there 
are  inanimate  objects  without  beliefs,  there 
are  no  intelligent  beings  in  that  condition. 

Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  person 
should  doubt  every  principle  of  inference. 
He  may  not  have  studied  logic,  and  though 
a  logical  formula  may  sound  very  obWously 
true  to  him,  he  may  feel  a  little  uncertain 
whether  some  su'btile  deception  may  not 
lurk  in  it.  Indeed,  I  certainly  shall  have, 
among  the  most  cultivated  and  respected  of 
my  readers,  those  who  deny  that  those  laws 
of  logic  which  men  generally  admit  have 
universal  validity.  But  I  address  myself, 
also,  to  those  who  have  no  such  doubts,  for 
even  to  them  it  may  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider how  it  is  that  these  principles  come  to 
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be  true.  Finally,  having  put  forth  in  former 
numbei's  of  this  Journal  some  rather  hereti- 
cal principles  of  philosophical  research,  one 
of  which  is  that  nothing  can  be  admitted  to 
be  absolutely  inexplicable,  it  behooves  me 
to  take  up  a  challenge  which  has  been  given 
me  to  show  bow  upon  my  principles  the  va- 
lidity of  the  laws  of  logic  can  be  other  than 
inexplicable. 

I  shall  be  arrested,  at  the  outset,  by  a 
sweeping  objection  to  my  whole  undertak- 
ing. It  will  be  said  tliat  my  deduction  of 
logical  principles,  being  itself  an  argmneiit, 
dei>ends  for  its  whole  virtue  upon  the  truth 
of  the  very  principles  In  question;  so  that 
whatever  my  proof  may  be,  it  must  take  for 
granted  the  very  things  to  be  proved.  But 
to  this  I  reply,  that  I  am  neither  addressing 
absolute  sceptics,  nor  men  in  an}'  state  of 
fictitious  doubt  whatever.  I  require-  the 
reader  to  be  candid;  and  if  he  becomes  con- 
vinced of  a  conclusion,  to  admit  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man^s  perceiving  the 
force  of  certain  special  arguments,  although 
he  does  not  yet  know  that  a  certain  general 
law  of  arguments  holds  good;  for  the  gen- 
eral rule  may  hold  good  in  some  cases  and 
not  in  others.  A  man  may  reason  well  with- 
out understanding  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing, just  as  he  may  play  billiards  well  with- 
out understanding  analjrtical  mechanics.  If 
you,  the  reader,  actually  find  that  my  argu- 
ments have  a  convincing  force  with  you,  it 
is  a  mere  pretence  to  call  them  illogical. 

That  if  one  sign  denotes  generally  ev- 
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erything  denoted  by  a  second,  and  this 
second  denotes  generally  everything  de- 
noted by  a  thh^,  then  the  first  denotes  gen- 
erally everything  denoted  by  the  third,  is 
not  doubted  by  anybody  who  distinctly  ap- 
prehends the  meaning  of  these  words.  The 
deduction  of  the  general  form  of  syllogism, 
therefore,  will  consist  only  of  an  explanation 
of  the  auppositio  eommunia,*  Now,  what  the 
formal  logician  means  by  an  expression  of 
the  form,  "Every  M  is  P,"  is  that  anything 
of  which  M  is  predicable  is  P;  thus,  if  8  is 
3f,  that  S  is  P.  The  premise  that  "  Every 
M  is  P"  may,  therefore,  be  denied;  but  to 
admit  it,  unambiguously,  in  the  sense  in- 
tended, is  to  admit  that  the  inference  is  good 
that  5^  is  P  if  5  is  3f.  He,  therefore,  who 
does  not  deny  that  S  is  P^My  5,  P,  being 
any  terms  such  that  8\%M  and  every  Af  is  P 
— denies  nothing  that  the  formal  logician 
mfdntains  in  reference  to  this  matter;  and 
he  who  does  deny  this,  simply  is  de- 
ceived by  an  ambiguity  of  language.  How 
we  come  to  make  any  Judgments  in  the 
sense  of  the  above  "Every  M  is  P,"  may  be 
understood  from  the  theory  of  reality  put 
forth  in  the  article  in  the  last  number.  It 
was  there  shown  that  real  things  are  of  a 
cognitive  and  therefore  signiiicative  nature, 
so  that  the  real  is  that  which  signifies  some- 

*  The  word  supp)Sitio  is  one  of  the  nseflil 
technical  terms  of  the  middle  ages  which  was 
condemned  by  the  purists  of  the  renaUsancM 
as  incorrect.  The  early  logicians  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  Hgnijicatio  and  typpoBitio. 
SignificcUio  is  defined  as  "rei  per  vocem  secun- 
dum placitnm  repreaentatio.  It  is  a  mere  af- 
fair of  lexicography,  and  depends  on  a  special 
convention  (9ecunaum  placUum)^  and  not  on  a 
general  principle.  Suppositio  belongs,  not  di- 
rectly to  the  voXf  but  to  the  vox  as  having  this 
or  that  tignlficaJtio,  ^Unde  significatio  prior  est 
suppositione  et  differunt  in  hoc,  quia  significa- 
tio est  voois,  snppositio  vero  est  termini  jam 
oompositi  ex  voce  et  significatione."  The  yarir 
ous  typpoBiiiones  which  may  belong  to  one 
word  with  one  signyUiatio  are  the  difierent 
senses  in  which  the  word  may  be  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  principles  of  the  language  or 
of  logic.  Thus,  the  word  table  has  different  Hg- 
nipcaiiontB  in  the  expressions  "  table  of  logar- 
ithms" and  'Vriting-table'" :  but  the  word  man 
has  one  and  the  same  Hut^ficatio,  and  only  dif- 
ferent tvppoBitUmes^  in  the  following  sentences: 
"A  man  is  au  animal,"  "  a  butcher  is  a  man," 
**man  cooks  his  food,'*  '*man  appeared  upon  the 
earth  at  such  a  date,"  &c.  Some  later  writers 
have  endeavored  to  make  ^areepHo**  do  service 
for  "'tvppositio";  but  it  seems  to  me  better,  now 
that  scientific  terminology  is  no  longer  forbid- 
den, to  revive  9ujmo9ition,  I  should  add  that  as 
the  principles  of  logic  and  language  for  the  dif- 
farent  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  ara 
different.  mippo9ition  most  be  restricted  to  the 
acceptation  of  a  mthBtantioe.  The  term  copuUUio 
-as  used  for  the  acceptation  of  an  adjective  or 
rb. 


thing  real.  Consequently,  to  predicate  any- 
thing of  anything  real  is  to  predicate  it  of 
that  of  which  that  subject  [the  real]  is  itself 
predicated;  for  to  predicate  one  thing  of 
another  is  to  state  that  the  former  is  a  sign 
of  the  latter. 

These  considerations  show  the  reason  of 
the  validity  of  the  formula, 

5  is  Af ;   M  is  P: 
.-.  8  is  P. 

They  hold  good  whatever  8  and  P  may  be, 
prodded  that  they  be  such  that  any  middle 
term  between  them  can  be  found.  That  P 
should  be  a  negative  term,  therefore,  or  that 
8  should  be  a  particular  term,  would  not  in- 
terfere at  all  with  the  validity  of  this  formu- 
la.   Hence,  the  following  formula  are  also 

valid: 

8\&  M;  M  is^Ot  P; 
.-.  8  is  not  P. 

Some  8  is  M;  M  is  P: 
.'.  Some  8  is  P. 

Some  8  is  Af ;  Af  is  not  P; 
.'.  Some  8  is  not  P. 

Moreover,  as  all  that  class  of  inferences 
which  depend  upon  the  introduction  of  rela- 
tive terms  can  be  reduced  to  the  general 
form,  they  also  are  shown  to  be  valid.  Thus, 
it  is  proved  to  be  correct  to  reason  thus: 

Every  relation  of  a  subject  to  its  predi- 
cate is  a  relation  of  the  relative  "not 
X'd,  except  by  the  X  of  some,"  to  it^ 
correlate,  where  X  is  any  relative  I 
please. 

Every  relation  of  "man"  to  "animal"  is 
a  relation  of  a  subject  to  its  predicate. 

.'.  Every  relation  of  "man"  to  "animal"  i:s 
a  relation  of  the  relative  "uotXM, 
except  by  the  X  of  some,"  to  its  cor- 
relate, where  X  is  any  relative  I 
please. 

Every  relation  of  the  relative  "not  X\l, 
except  by  the  X  of  some,"  to  its  cor- 
relate, where  X  is  any  relative  1 
please,  is  a  relation  of  the  relative 
"not  headedy  except  by  the  head  of 
some,"  to  its  correlate. 

.*.  Every  relation  of  "man"  to  "animal"  i« 
a  relation  of  the  relative  "  not  head- 
ed, except  bv  the  head  of  some,"  to 
its  correlate.* 

At  the  same  time,  as  will  be  seen  from 
this  example,  the  proof  of  the  validity  of 

•  "  If  any  one  will  by  ordinary  sylloffiffvi 
prove  that  because  every  man  is  an  animal, 
therefore  every  head  of  a  man  la  a  head  of  an 
animal,  I  shall  be  ready  to set  him  another 

Inestion.**— De  Morgan :  On  the  Syllogism  Nck 
v.  and  on  the  Logic  of  Belatlona. 
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these  inferences  depends  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  the  truth  of  certain  general  state- 
ments concerning  relatives.  These  formulse 
can  all  be  deduced  from  the  principle,  that 
in  a  system  of  signs  in  which  no  sign  is  ta- 
ken in  two  dtflTerent  senses,  two  signs  which 
differ  only  in  their  manner  of  representing 
Uieir  object,  but  which  are  equivalent  in 
meaning,  can  always  be  substituted  for  one 
another.  Any  case  of  the  falsification  of 
this  principle  would  be  a  case  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  thing 
represented  upon  the  mode  of  this  or  that 
representation  of  it,  which,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  in  the  last  number,  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  reality. 

The  next  formula  of  syllogism  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  following: 

S  is  other  than  P;  Mis  P: 
.*.  iS  is  other  than  Af. 

The  meaning  of  "not"  or  "other  than" 
seems  to  have  greatly  perplexed  the  Ger- 
man logicians,  and  it  may  be,  therefore,  that 
it  is  used  in  different  senses.  If  so,  I  propose 
to  defend  the  validity  of  the  above  formula 
only  when  other  than  is  used  in  a  particular 
sense.  By  8a5'ing  that  one  thing  or  class  is 
other  than  a  second,  I  mean  that  any  third 
wliatever  is  identical  with  the  class  which  is 
composed  of  that  third  and  of  whatever  is, 
at  once,  the  first  and  second.  For  example, 
if  I  say  that  rats  are  not  mice,  I  mean  that 
any  third  dass  as  dogs  is  identical  with 
dogs  and  rata-which-are-mice ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  addition  of  rats-which-are-mice,  to 
anything,  leaves  the  latter  just  what  it  wna 
before.  This  being  all  that  I  mean  by  S  is 
other  than  P,  I  mean  absolutely  the  same 
tiling  when  I  say  that  S  is  other  than  P,  that 
I  do  when  I  say  that  P  is  other  than  S;  and 
the  same  when  I  say  that  S  is  other  than  Jtf  , 
that  I  do  when  I  say  that  M  is  other  than  S. 
Hence  the  above  formula  is  only  another 
way  of  writing  ttie  following: 

Af  is  P;  P  is  not  S: 
.*.  M  is  not  8. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  this  is  valid. 
A  very  similar  formula  to  the  above  is  the 
following: 

S  is  M;  some  S  \&  Pi 
.•.  Some  M  is  P. 

By  saying  that  some  of  a  class  is  of  any 
character,  I  mean  simply  that  no  statement 
which  implies  that  none  of  that  class  is  of 
tHat  character  is  true.   But  to  say  that  none 


of  that  class  is  of  that  character,  is,  as  I  take 
the  word  "  not,"  to  say  that  nothing  of  that 
character  is  of  that  class.  Consequently,  to 
say  that  some  of  ^  is  B,  is,  as  I  understand 
words  and  in  the  only  sense  in  which  I  de- 
feud  this  formula,  to  say  that  some  Bh  A, 
In  this  way  the  formula  is  reduced  to  the 
following,  which  has  already  been  shown  to 
be  valid: 

Some  P  is  S;  S  is  M: 
.*.  Some  P  is  M, 

The  only  demonstrative  syllogisms  which 
are  not  included  among  the  above  forms  are 
the  Theophrastean  moods,  which  are  all 
easily  reduced  by  means  of  simple  conver- 
sions. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  can  be  said 
against  all  this,  and  let  us  take  up  the  objec- 
tions which  have  actually  been  made  to  the 
syllogistic  formulae,  beginning  with  those 
which  are  of  a  general  nature  and  then  ex- 
amining those  sophisms  which  have  been 
pronounced  irresolvable  by  the  rules  of  or- 
dinary logic. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  notion  that  no  proof 
can  be  of  any  value,  because  it  rests  on  prem- 
ises which  themselves  equally  require  proof, 
which  again  must  rest  on  other  premises, 
and  so  back  to  infinity.  This  really  does 
show  that  notliing  can  be  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt;  that  no  argument 
could  be  legitimately  used  against  an  abso- 
lute sceptic ;  and  that  inference  is  only  a 
transition  from  one  cognition  to  anotlier, 
and  not  the  creation  of  a  cognition.  But  the 
objection  is  intended  to  go  much  Airther 
than  this,  and  to  show  (as  it  certainly  seems 
to  do)  that  inference  not  only  cannot  pro- 
duce infallible  cognition,  but  that  it  cannot 
produce  cognition  at  all.  It  is  true,  that  since 
some  judgment  precedes  every  judgment 
inferred,  either  tlie  first  premises  were  not 
inferred,  or  there  have  been  no  first  prem- 
ises. But  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
there  has  been  no  first  in  a  series,  therefore 
that  series  has  had  no  beginning  in  time; 
foV  the  series  may  be  continuous^  and  may 
have  begun  gradually,  as  was  shown  in  an 
article  in  No.  3  of  this  volume,  where  this 
difiSiculty  has  already  been  resolved. 

A  somewhat  similar  objection  has  been 
made  by  Locke  and  others,  to  the  effect  that 
the  ordinary  demonstrative  syllogism  is  a 
petitio  prineipii,  inasmuch  as  the  conclusion 
is  already  implicitly  stated  in  the  majc 
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premise.  Take,  for  example,  Uie  syllogism, 

All  men  are  mortal; 
Socrates  is  a  man: 
.'.  Socnites  is  mortal. 

This  attempt  to  prove  that  Socrates  is  mor- 
tal begs  the  question,  it  is  said,  since  if  the 
conclusion  is  denied  by  any  one,  he  thereby 
denies  that  all  men  are  mortal.    But  what 
such  considerations  really  prove  is  that  the 
syllo^sm  is  demonstrative.    To  call  it  a 
petitio  prineipii  is  a  mere  confusion  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  strange  that  philosophers,  who 
are  so  suspicious  of  the  words  virtual  and 
potential^  should  have  allowed  this  'impli- 
cit" to  pass  unchallenged.  A  petiiio  prineipii 
consists  in  reasoning  from  the  unknown  to 
the  imknown.    Hence,  a  logician  who  is 
simply  engaged   in  stating   what  general 
forms  of  argument  are  valid,  can,  at  most, 
have  nothing  more  to  do  \nth  the  consid- 
eration of  this  fallacy  than  to  note  those 
cases  in  which  from    logical  principles  a 
premise  of  a  certain  form  cannot  be  better 
known  than  a  conclusion  of  the  correspond- 
ing form.  But  it  is  plainly  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  the  logician,  who  has  only  proposed 
to  state  what  forms  of  facts  involve  what 
others,  to  inquire  whether  man  can  have  a 
knowledge  of  universjil  propositions  without 
a  knowledge  of  ever}*  particular  contained 
under  them,  by  means  of  natui*al  insight, 
divine  revelation,  induction,  or  testimony. 
The  only  petitio  prineipii^  therefore,  which 
he  can  notice  is  the  jissuniption  of  the  con- 
clusion itself  in  the  premise;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  those  who  call  the  syllogism  &  petiiio 
prineipii  believe  is  done  in  that  formula. 
But  the  proposition  ^'AU  men  are  mortal" 
does  not  in  itself  involve  the  statement  that 
Socrates  is  mortal,  but  only  that  ''whatever 
has  man  truly  predicated  of  it  is  mortal." 
Li  other  words,  the  conclusion  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  meaning  of  the  premise,  but 
only  the  validity  of  the  Byllogi^n,    So  that 
tills  objection  merely  amounts  to  arguing 
that  the  syllogism  is  not  valid,  because  it  is 
demonstrative.* 

A  much  more  interesting  objection  is  that 
a  syllogism  is  a  piurely  mechanical  process. 
It  proceeds  acconling  to  a  bare  nile  or  for^ 
mula;  and  a  machine  might  be  constructed 

*  Mr.  Mill  thinks  the  Byllogism  is  merely  a 
fbrmnla  for  recalling  forgotten  facta.  Whether 
he  means  to  deuv,  what  all  lo^cians  since 
Kant  have  held,  that  the  B^Ilogism  serves  to 
render  confused  thoughts  distinct,  or  whether 
he  does  not  know  that  this  is  the  usual  doctrine, 
does  not  appear. 


which  would  so  transpose  the  terms  of  prem- 
ises. This  being  so  (and  it  is  so),  it  is  ar- 
gued that  this  cannot  be  thought;  that  there 
is  no  life  in  it.  Swift  has  ridiculed  the  syl- 
logism in  the  "Voyage  to  Laputa,"  by  de- 
scribing a  machine  for  making  science : 

"  By  this  contrivance,  the  most  ignorant  per- 
son, at  a  reasonable  charge,  and  with  litUe 
bodily  labor,  might  write  books  in  philosophy, 
poetry,  politics,  laws,  mathematics,  and  theolo- 
gy, without  the  least  assistance  from  genius  or 
study." 

The  idea  involved  in  this  objection  seems  to 
be  that  it  requires  mind  to  apply  any  for- 
mula or  use  any  machine.    If,  then,  this 
mind  is  itself  only  another  formula,  it  re^ 
quires  another  mind  behind  it  to  set  it  into 
operation,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.    This  ob- 
jection fails  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
first  one  which  we  considered  failed.    It  is( 
as  though  a  man  should  address  a  land  sur- 
veyor as  follows: — "You  do  not  make  a  true 
representation  of  the  land ;  you  only  meas- 
ure lengths  from  point  to  point — that  is  to 
say,  lines.    If  you  observe  angles,  it  is  only 
to  solve  triangles  and  obtain  the  lengths 
of  their  sides.    And   when  you  come  to 
make  your  map,  you  use  a  pencil  which 
can  only  make  lines,  again.    So,  you  have 
to  do  solely  with  lines.    But  the  land  l<  a 
surface;  and  no  number  of  lines,  however 
great,  will  make  any  surface,  however  suudl. 
You,  therefore,  fail  entirely  to  represent 
the  land."    The  surveyor,  I  think,  would 
reply,  "  Sir,  you  have  proved  that  my  line<i 
cannot  make  up  the  land,  and  that,  there- 
fore, my  map  is  not  the  land.    I  never  pre- 
tended that  it  was.    But  that  does  not  pre- 
vent it  from  truly  representing  the  land,  as 
far  as  it  goes.    It  cannot,  indeed,  represent 
every  blade  of  grass;  but  it  does  not  reprts 
sent  that  there  \s  not  a  blade  of  grass  where 
there  is.    To  abstract  from  a  circumstance 
is  not  to  deny  it."    Suppose  the  objector 
were,  at  this  point,  to  say,  "To  al^tract 
from  a  circumstance  w  to  deny  it.    Wher- 
ever your  map  does  not  represent  a  blade  of 
grass,  it  represents  there  is  no  blade  of  grass. 
Let  us  take  things  on  their  own  valuation.'* 
Would  not  the  surveyor  reply:  "This  map 
is  my  description  of  the  country.    Its  own 
valuation  can  be  nothing  but  what  I  say. 
and  all  the  world  understands,  that  I  mean 
by  it.    Is  it  very  unreasonable  that  I  should 
demand  to  be  taken  as  I  mean,  especially 
when  I  succeed  in  making  myself  under- 
stood?"   What  the  objector's  reply  to  this 
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question  would  be,  I  leave  It  to  any  one  to 
eay  who  thinks  Lis  position  well  taken. 
Now  this  line  of  objection  is  parallel  to  that 
which  is  made  against  the  syllogism.  It  is 
shown  that  no  number  of  syllogisms  can 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  any  mental  ac- 
tion, however  restricted.  This  may  be  freely 
granted,  and  yet  it  \^ill  not  follow  that  the 
syllogism  does  not  truly  represent  the  men- 
tal action,  as  far  as  it  purports  to  represent  it 
at  all.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuous 
movement.  Now  the  doctrine  embodied  in 
syllogistic  formulae  (so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  mind  at  all)  is,  that  if  two  successive  po- 
sitions, occupied  by  the  mind  in  this  move- 
ment, be  taken,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
certain  relations.  It  is  true  that  no  number 
of  successions  of  positions  can  make  up  a 
continuous  movement;  and  this,  I  suppose, 
is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  syllogism 
is  a  dead  formula,  while  thinking  is  a  living 
process.  But  the  reply  is  that  the  syllogism 
is  not  intended  to  represent  the  mind,  as  to 
its  life  or  deadness,  but  only  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  its  diflferent  judgments  concerning 
the  same  thing.  And  it  should  be  added 
that  the  relation  between  syllogism  and 
thought  does  not  spring  from  considerations 
of  formal  logic,  but  from  those  of  psycholo- 
gy. All  that  the  formal  logician  has  to  say 
is,  that  if  facts  capable  of  expression  in  such 
and  such  forms  of  words  are  true,  another 
fact  whose  expression  is  related  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  expression  of  these  others  is  also 
true. 

Hegel  taught  that  ordinary  reasoning  is 
**  one-sided."  A  part  of  what  he  meant  was 
that  by  such  inference  a  part  only  of  aU  that 
is  true  of  an  object  can  be  learned,  owing  to 
the  generality  or  abstractedness  of  the  predi- 
cates inferred.  This  objection  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  last;  for  the  point 
of  it  is  that  no  number  of  syllogisms  would 
give  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  object. 
This,  however,  presents  a  difficulty  which 
tlie  other  did  not;  namely,  that  if  nothing 
incognizable  exists,  and  all  knowledge  is  by 
mental  action,  by  mental  action  ever3-thing 
is  cognizable.  So  that  if  by  syllogism  ev- 
erything is  not  cognizable,  syllogism  does 
not  exhaust  the  modes  of  mental  action. 
But  grant  the  Viilidity  of  this  argument  and 
it  proves  too  much;  for  it  makes,  not  the 
syllogism  particularly,  but  all  finite  know- 
ledge to  be  worthless.  However  much  we 
know,  raore  may  come  to  be  found  out. 


Hence,  all  can  never  be  known.  This  seems 
to  contradict  the  fact  that  nothing  is  abso- 
lutely incognizable ;  and  it  would  really  do 
so  if  our  knowledge  were  something  abso- 
lutely limited.  For,  to  say  that  all  can 
never  be  kno\m,  means  that  information 
may  increase  beyond  any  assignable  point; 
that  is,  that  an  absolute  termination  of  all 
increase  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  incog- 
nizable, and  therefore  does  not  exist.  In 
other  words,  the  i)roposition  merely  means 
that  the  sum  of  all  that  will  be  known  up 
to  any  time,  however  advanced,  into  the  fu- 
ture, has  a  ratio  less  than  any  assignable 
ratio  to  all  that  mav  be  known  at  a  time 
still  more  advanced.  This  does  not  contra- 
dict the  ftict  that  everything  is  cognizable ; 
it  only  contradicts  a  proposition,  which  no 
one  can  maintain,  that  everything  will  be 
known  at  some  time  some  number  of  years 
into  the  future.  It  may,  however,  very 
justly  be  said  that  the  difficulty  still  remains, 
how  at  every  future  time,  however  late, 
there  can  be  something  yet  to  happen.  It 
is  no  longer  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  a  diffi- 
culty ;  that  is  to  say,  lengths  of  time  are 
shown  not  to  aftbrd  an  adequate  conception 
of  futurity  in  general ;  and  the  question 
arises,  in  what  other  way  we  are  to  conceive 
of  it.  I  might  indeed,  perhaps,  fairly  drop 
the  question  here,  and  say  that  the  difficulty 
had  become  so  entirely  removed  from  the 
syllogism  in  particular,  that  the  formal  logi- 
cian need  not  feel  himself  specially  called 
on  to  consider  it.  The  solution,  however, 
is  very  simple.  It  is  that  we  conceive  of  the 
future,  as  a  whole,  by  considering  that  this 
word,  like  any  other  general  term,  as  *  in- 
habitant of  St.  Louis,"  may  be  taken  dis- 
tributively  or  collectively.  We  conceive  of 
the  infinite,  tiierefore,  not  directly  or  on  the 
side  of  its  infinity,  but  by  means  of  a  consid- 
eration concerning  words  or  a  second  in- 
tention. 

Anotlier  objection  to  the  syllogism  is  that 
its  'therefore"  is  merely  subjective;  that, 
because  a  certain  conclusion  syllogistically 
follows  from  a  premise,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  fact  denoted  by  the  conclusion  re- 
ally depends  upon  the  fact  denoted  by  the 
premise,  so  that  the  syllogism  does  not  rep- 
resent things  as  they  really  are.  But  it  has 
been  fully  shown  that  if  the  facts  are  as  the 
premises  represent,  they  are  also  as  the 
conclusion  represents.  Now  this  is  a  purely 
objective  stJitement :  therefore,  there  is  a 
real  connection  between  the  facts  stated  as 
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premises  aud  those  stated  as  conclusion.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  often  an  appearance  of 
reasoning  deductively  from  effects  to  causes. 
Thus  we  may  reason  as  follows: — '*There  is 
smoke;  there  is  never  smoke  w^ithout  fire: 
hence,  there  has  been  fire."  Yet  smoke  is 
not  the  cause  of  fire,  but  tlie  effect  of  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  evident,  that  in  many  cases  an 
event  is  a  demonstrative  sign  of  a  certain 
previous  event  having  occurred.  Hence,  we 
can  reason  deductively  from  relatively  future 
to  relatively  past,  whereas  causation  really 
determines  events  in  the  direct  order  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  can  thus  reason  against 
the  stream  of  time,  it  is  because  there  really 
are  such  facts  as  that  ^^  If  there  is  smolvO, 
there  has  been  fire/'  in  which  the  following 
event  is  the  antecedent.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider Uje  manner  in  wliich  such  a  proposi- 
tion became  known  to  us,  we  shall  find  that 
what  it  really  means  is  that  *^  If  we  find 
smoke,  we  shall  find  endence  on  the  whole 
that  there  has  been  fire" ;  and  this,  if  reality 
consists  in  the  agreement  that  the  whole  com- 
munity would  eventually  come  to,  is  the  very 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  there  really  has 
been  fire.  In  short*  the  whole  present  diffi- 
culty is  resolved  instantly  by  this  theory  of 
reality,  because  it  makes  all  reality  some- 
thing which  is  constituted  by  an  event  in- 
definitely future. 

Another  objection,  for  which  I  am  quite 
willing  to  allow  a  great  German  philosopher 
the  whole  credit,  is  that  sometimes  the  con- 
'clusion  is  false,  although  both  the  premises 
and  the  syllogistic  form  are  correct.*  Of 
this  he  gives  the  follo\\ing  examples.  From 
the  middle  term  that  a  wall  has  been  paint- 
ed blue,  it  may  correctly  be  concluded  that 
it  is  blue;  but  notwitlistanding  tliis  syllo- 
gism it  may  be  green  if  it  has  also  received 
a  coat  of  yellow,  from  which  last  circum- 
stance by  itself  it  would  follow  that  it  is  yel- 
low. If  from  the  middle  term  of  the  sensu- 
ous faculty  it  be  concluded  that  man  is 
neither  good  nor  bad.  since  neither  can  be 
predicated  of  the  sensuous,  the  syllogism  is 
correct;  but  the  conclusion  is  false,  since  of 
man  in  the  concrete,  spirituality  is  equally 
true,  and  may  serve  as  middle  term  in  an 
opposite  syllogism.  From  the  middle  term 
of  the  gravitation  of  the  planets,  satellites, 
and  comets,  towards  the  sun,  it  follows  cor- 


*-«__i- 


"  So  aseigt  sich  jener  Schlussatz  dadiirch  als 
obgleich  fiir  sich  dessen  Praniissen  and 
*D88en  Consequenz  ganz  richtig  gind." 
Werke,  voL  v.,  p.  124. 


rectly  that  these  bodies  fall  into  the  sun; 
but  they  do  not  fall  into  it,  because  ( ! )  they 
equally  gravitate  to  their  own  centres,  or, 
in  other  words  ( !  I ),  they  are  supported  by 
centrifugal  force.  Now,  does  Hegel  mean 
to  say  that  thejie  syllogisms  satisfy  the  rules 
for  syllogism  given  by  those  who  defend 
syllogism?  or  does  he  mean  to  grant  that 
Uiey  do  not  satisfy  those  rules,  but  to  set  up 
some  rules  of  his  own  for  syllogism  which 
shall  insure  its  yielding  false  conclusions 
from  true  premises?  If  the  latter,  he  ignores 
the  real  issue,  which  is  whether  the  syllo- 
gism as  defined  by  the  rules  of  formal  logic 
is  correct,  and  not  whether  the  syllogism  as 
represented  by  Hegel  is  correct.  But  if  he 
means  that  the  above  examples  satisfy  tlie 
usual  definition  of  a  true  syllogism,  he  is 
mistaken.  The  firsts  stated  in  form,  is  aa 
follows: 

Whatever  has  been  painted  blue  is  blue; 
This  wall  has  been  painted  blue : 
.'.  This  wall  is  blue. 

Now  "painted  blue"  may  mean  pahited  w^ith 
blue  pamt,  or  painted  so  as  to  be  blue.  If, 
in  the  example,  the  former  were  meant,  tlie 
major  premise  would  be  false.  As  he  hait 
stated  that  it  is  true,  the  latter  meaning  of 
"painted  blue"  must  be  the  one  intended. 
Again,  "blue"  may  mean  blue  at  some  time, 
or  blue  at  this  time.  If  the  latter  be  meant, 
the  major  premise  is  plainly  false;  there- 
fore, the  former  is  meant.  But  the  conclu- 
sion is  said  to  contradict  the  statement  that 
the  wall  is  yellow.  If  blue  were  here  taken 
in  the  more  general  sense,  there  would  be 
no  such  contradiction.  Hence,  he  means  in 
the  conclusion  that  this  wall  is  now  blue; 
that  is  to  say,  he  reasons  tluis: 

Whatever  has  been  made  blue  has  been 

blue ; 
This  has  been  made  blue: 
.•.  This  is  blue  now. 

Now  substituting  letters  for  the  subjects  and 
predicates,  we  get  the  form, 

M  is  P; 
S  is  M: 
.'.  S  is  Q. 

This  is  not  a  sj'Uogisra  in  tlie  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term,  or  in  any  sense  in  which  any- 
body maintains  that  the  syllogism  is  valid. 

The  second  example  given   by   Hegel, 
M  hen  written  out  in  full,  is  as  follows: 

Ronsualitv  is  neither  good  nor  bad; 
Man  has  (not  is)  sensuality : 
.'.  Man  is  neither  good  nor  6ad. 
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Or,  the  same  argument  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

The  sensuous,  as  suchj  is  neither  good 

nor  bad ; 
Man  is  sensuous: 
.%  Man  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 

When  letters  are  substituted  for  subject 
and  pvedicate  in  either  of  these  arguments, 
it  takes  the  form, 

M  is  P; 
Sis  N: 
.-.  8  ia  P. 

This,  again,  bears  but  a  very  slight  resem- 
blance to  a  syllo^sm. 

The  third  example,  when  stated  at  full 
length.  Is  as  follows: 

Whatever  tends  towards  the  sun,  on  the 

whole,  falls  into  the  sun ; 
The  planets  tend  toward  the  sun: 
.-.  The  planets  fall  into  the  sun. 

This  is  a  lallacy  similar  to  the  last. 

I  wonder  that  this  eminent  logician  did 
not  add  to  his  list  of  examples  of  correct  syl- 
logism the  following: 

It  either  rains,  or  it  does  not  rain; 
It  does  not  rain: 
.*•  It  rains. 

This  is  fully  as  deserving  of  serious  consid- 
eration as  any  of  those  which  he  has  brought 
forward.  The  rainy  day  and  the  pleasant 
day  are  both,  in  the  first  place,  day.  Second- 
ly, each  is  the  negation  of  a  day.  It  is  in- 
different which  be  regarded  as  the  positive. 
The  pleasant  is  Other  to  the  rainy,  and  the 
rainy  is  in  like  manner  Other  to  the  plea^ 
ant.  Thus,  both  are  equally  Others.  Both 
are  Others  of  each  other,  or  each  is  Other  for 
Itself.  So  this  day  being  other  than  rainy, 
that  to  which  it  is  Other  is  itself.  But  it  is 
Other  than  itself.  Hence,  it  is  itself  Bainy. 
Some  sophisms  have,  however,  been  ad- 
duced, mostly  by  the  Eleatics  and  Sophists, 
which  really  are  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
solve by  syllogistic  rules;  and  according  to 
some  modern  authors  this  is  actually  impos- 
sible. These  sophisms  fall  into  three  class- 
es: Jit,  those  which  relate  to  continuity ;  £d, 
those  which  relate  to  consequences  of  sup- 
posing things  to  be  other  than  they  are;  Sd, 
those  which  relate  to  propositions  which 
imply  their  oym  falsity.  Of  the  first  class, 
the  most  celebrated  are  Zeno's  arguments 
concerning  motion.  One  of  these  is,  that  if 
Achilles  overtakes  a  tortoise  in  any  finite 
time,  and  the  tortoise  has  the  ntart  of  him 
by  a  distance  which  may  be  called  a,  then 


Achilles  has  to  pass  over  the  sum  of  dis-* 
tances  represented  by  the  polynomial 

up  to  infinity.  Every  term  of  this  jjolyno- 
mial  IS  finite,  and  it  has  an  infinite  number 
of  terms;  consequently,  Achilles  must  in  a 
finite  time  pass  over  a  distance  equal  to  the 
sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  finite  distances. 
Now  this  distance  must  be  infinite,  because 
no  finite  distance,  however  small,  can  be 
multiplied  by  an  infinite  number  without 
giving  an  infinite  distance.  So  that  even  if 
none  of  these  finite  distances  were  larger 
than  the  smallest,  (which  is  finite  since  all 
are  finite,)  the  sum  of  the  whole  would  be  in- 
finite. But  Achilles  cannot  pass  over  an  in- 
finite distance  in  a  finite  time ;  therefore,  he 
cannot  overtake  the  tortoise  in  any  time, 
however  gpreat. 

The  solution  of  this  fallacy  is  as  follows: 
The  conclusion  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that 
Achilles  cannot  overtake  the  tortoise  with- 
out passing  over  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
of  that  series  of  finite  distancs.  That  is,  no 
case  of  his  overtaking  the  tortoise  would  be 
a  case  of  his  not  passing  over  a  non-finite 
number  of  terms;  that  is  (by  simple  conver- 
sion), no  case  of  his  not  passing  over  a  non- 
finite  number  of  terms  would  be  a  case  of 
his  overtaking  the  tortoise.  But  if  he  does 
not  pass  over  a  non-finite  number  of  terms, 
he  either  passes  over  a  finite  number,  or  he 
passes  over  none;  and  conversely.  Conse- 
quently, nothing  more  has  been  said  than 
that  every  case  of  his  passing  over  only  a 
finite  number  of  terms,  or  of  his  not  passing 
over  any,  is  a  case  'of  his  not  overtaking  the 
tortoise.  Consequently,  nothing  more  can 
be  concluded  than  that  he  passes  over  a 
distance  greater  than  the  sum  of  any  finite 
number  of  the  above  series  of  terms.  But 
because  a  quantity  is  greater  than  any  quan- 
tity of  a  certain  series,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  greater  than  any  quantity. 

In  fact,  the  reasoniug  in  this  sophism  may 
be  exhibited  as  follows:— We  start  with  the 
series  of  numbers, 

*", 

ia  +  ia  +  ta 

^c.  ^c.  ^c. 

Then,  the  implied  argument  is 

Any  number  of  this  series  is  less  than  a; 
But  any  number  you  please  is  less  than 

the  number  of  terms  of  this  series: 
Hence,  any  number  you  please  is  less 

than  a. 
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This  involves  an  obvious  confusion  between 
the  number  of  terms  and-  the  value  of  the 
greatest  term. 
f  Another  argument  by  Zeno  against  mo- 
tion, is  that  a  body  fills  a  space  no  larger 
than  itself.  In  that  place  there  is  no  room 
for  motion.  Hence,  while  in  the  place  where 
it  is,  it  does  not  move.  But  it  never  is  other 
than  in  the  place  where  it  is.  Hence,  it 
never  moves.  Putting  this  into  form,  it  will 
read: 

Xo  body  in  a  place  no  larger  than  itself 

is  moving; 
But  every  body  is  a  body  in  a  place  no 
larger  than  itself: 
.•.  No  body  is  moving. 

The  error  of  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
minor  premise  is  only  true  in  the  sense  that 
during  a  time  sufficiently  short  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  a  body  is  as  little  larger  than  itself 
as  you  please.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from 
this  is,  that  diulng  no  time  a  body  will  move 
no  distance. 

All  the  arguments  of  Zeno  depend  on  sup- 
posing that  a  continuum  has  ultimate  parts. 
But  a  eontinuum  is  precisely  that,  every  part 
of  which  has  parts,  in  the  same  sense. 
Hence,  he  makes  out  his  contradictions  only 
by  mailing  a  self-contradictory  supposition. 
In  ordinary  and  mathematical  language,  we 
allow  ourselves  to  spealf  of  such  parts— 
points — and  whenever  we  are  led  into  con- 
tradiction thereby,  we  have  simply  to  ex- 
press ourselves  more  accurately  to  resolve 
the  difficulty. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  glass  to  be  laid  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  so  as  to  cover  half  of  it. 
Then,  every  part  of  the  paper  is  covered,  or 
not  covered;  for  "not  "means  merely  out- 
side of,  or  other  than.  But  is  the  line  under 
the  edge  of  the  glass  covered  or  not?  It  is 
no  more  on  one  side  of  the  edge  than  it  is  on 
the  other.  Therefore,  it  is  either  on  both 
sides,  or  neither  side.  It  is  not  on  neither 
side ;  for  if  it  were  it  would  be  not  on  either 
side,  therefore  not  on  the  covered  side, 
therefore  not  covered,  therefore  on  the  un- 
covered side!  It  is  not  partly  on  one  «ide 
and  partly  on  the  other,  because  it  has  no 
width.  Hence,  it  is  wholly  on  both  sides, 
or  both  covered  and  not  covered. 

The  solution  of  this  is,  that  we  have  sup- 
posed a  part  too  narrow  to  be  partly  uncov- 
•ercd  and  partly  covered ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
part  which  has  no  parts  in  a  continuous  sur- 
face, which  by  definition  has  no  such  parts. 
The  reasoning,  therefore,  simply  serves  to 
ipposition  to  an  absurdity. 


It  may  be  said  that  there  really  is  eaA.  a 
thing  as  a  line.  If  a  shadow  falls  on  a  sur- 
face,  there  really  is  a  division  between  the 
light  and  the  darlcness.  That  is  true.  Bat 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  attach  a 
definite  meaning  to  the  part  of  a  surface  be- 
ing covered,  therefore  we  know  what  v*-e 
mean  when  we  say  that  a  line  Is  covered. 
We  may  define  a  covered  line  as  one  which 
separates  two  surfaces  both  of  which  are 
covered,  or  as  one  which  separates  two  sur- 
faces either  of  which  is  covered.  In  the 
former  case,  the  line  under  the  edge  is  un- 
covered; in  the  latter  case,  it  is  covered. 

In  the  sophisms  thus  far  considered,  the 
appearance  of  contradiction  depends  mostly 
upon  an  ambiguity;  in  those  which  we  are 
now  to  consider,  two  true  propositions  re- 
ally do  in  form  conflict  with  one  another. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  formal  logic  forbids 
this,  whereas  a  familiar  argument,  the  rtdue- 
tio  ad  absurdum,  depends  on  showing  that 
contrary  predicates  are  true  of  a  subject,  and 
that  therefore  that  subject  does  not  exist. 
Many  logicians,  it  is  true,  make  affirmative 
propositions  assert  the  existence  of  their 
subjects.*  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it 
cannot  be  extended  to  hypotheticals.  The 
proposition 

If^thenj? 

may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  equivalent 

to 

Ever}'  case  of  the  truth  of  ^  is  a  case  of 
the  truth  of  B. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  if  the  latter  proposi- 
tion asserts  the  existence  of  its  subject;  that 
is,  asserts  that  A  really  happens.  If,  how- 
ever, a  categorical  affirmative  be  regarded 
as  asserting  the  existence  of  its  subject,  the 
principle  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  that 
two  propositions  of  the  forms, 

If  A  were  true,  B  would  not  be  true, 
and 

If -4  were  true,  B  would  be  true. 

may  both  be  true  at  once;  and  that  if  they 
are  so,  A  is  not  true.  It  will  be  well,  per- 
haps, to  illustrate  this  point.  No  man  of 
common  sense  would  deliberately  upset  his 
inkstand  if  there  were  ink  in  it;  tliatis,  if 
any  ink  would  run  out.  Hence,  by  simple 
conversion, 

If  he  were  deliberately  to  upset  his  ink- 
stand, no  ink  would  be  spilt. 

*  The  usaf^e  of  ordinary  language  has  no  rel- 
evancy in  the  matter. 
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But  suppose  there  is  ink  in  it.  Then,  it  is 
also  true,  that 

If  he  were  deliberately  to  upset  his  ink- 
stand, the  ink  would  be  spilt. 

These  propositions  are  both  true,  and  the 
law  of  contradiction  is  not  violated  which 
asserts  only  that  nothing  has  contradictory 
predicates:  only,  it  follows  from  these  pro- 
positions that  the  man  will  not  deliberately 
overturn  his  inkstand. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  deceptive 
sophisms  may  result  from  this  circumstance. 
In  the  first  place,  contradictory  propositions 
are  never  both  true.  Now,  as  a  universal 
proposition  may  be  true  when  the  subject 
does  not  exist,  it  follows  that  the  contradic- 
tory of  a  universal— that  is,  a  particular— 
cannot  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  true 
when  the  subject  does  not  exist.  But  a  par- 
ticular simply  asserts  a  part  of  what  is  as- 
serted in  the  universal  over  it;  therefore,  the 
universal  over  it  asserts  the  subject  to  exist. 
Consequently,  there  ai-e  two  kinds  of  univer- 
sals,  those  which  do  not  assert  the  subject  to 
exist,  and  these  have  no  particular  proposi- 
tions under  them,  and  those  which  do  assert 
that  the  subject  exists,  and  these  strictly 
speaking  have  no  contradictories.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  use  of  such  a  form  of 
proposition  as  '*Some  griffins  would  be 
dreadful  animals,"  as  particular  under  the 
useful  form  "  The  griffin  would  be  a  dread- 
ful animal";  and  the  apparent  contradicto- 
ries "All  of  John  Smith's  family  are  ill,"  and 
**  S<Hne  of  John  Smith's  family  are  not  ill,'' 
are  both  false  at  once  if  John  Smith  has  no 
tamily.  Here,  though  an  inference  from  a 
universal  to  the  particular  under  it  is  always 
valid,  yet  a  procedure  which  greatly  resem- 
bles this  would  be  sophistical  if  the  univer- 
sal were  one  of  those  propositions  which 
does  not  asseil  the  existence  of  its  subject. 
The  following  sophism  depends  upon  this; 
I  call  it  the  True  Gorgias: 

Oorgiaa.  What  say  you,  Socrates,  of 
black?    Is  any  black,  wliite? 

Socrates,    No,  by  Zeus! 

Oor.  Do  you  say,  then,  that  no  black  is 
white?    Soc,    None  at  all. 

Oor,  But  is  everything  either  black  or 
non-black?    Soe,    Of  course. 

Oor,  And  everything  either  white  or  non- 
white?    Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  And  everything  either  rough  or 
smooth?    Soe.    Yes. 


Oor.  And  everything  either  real  or  un- 
real?   Soc.    Oh,  bother!  yes. 

Oor.  Do  you  say,  then,  that  all  black  is 
either  rough  black  or  smooth  black?  Soc. 
Yes. 

Oor.  And  that  aU  white  is  either  real 
white  or  unreal  white?    Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  And  yet  is  no  black,  white?  Soe. 
None  at  all. 

Oor.  Nor  no  white,  black?  Soc.  By  no 
means. 

Oor.  What?  Is  no  smooth  black,  white? 
Soc.    No;  you  cannot  prove  that,  Gorgias. 

Oor.    Nor  no  rough  black,  white?    Soc. 
Neither. 
Oor.   Nor  no  real  wliite,  black?   Soc.  No. 

Oor.  Nor  no  unreal  white,  black?  Soe. 
No,  I  say.    No  white  at  all  is  black. 

Oor.  What  if  black  is  smooth,  is  it  not 
white?    Soe.    Not  in  the  least. 

Oor.  And  if  the  last  is  false,  is  the  first 
false?    Soe.    It  follows. 

Oor.  If,  then,  black  is  white,  does  it  fol- 
low, that  black  is  not  smooth?  Soc,  It  does. 

Oor.  Black-white  is  not  smooth?  Soc. 
What  do  you  mean? 

Oor.  Can  any  dead  man  speak  ?  Soe. 
No,  indeed. 

Oor.  And  is  any  si)eaking  man  dead? 
Soe.    I  say,  no. 

Oor.  And  is  any  good  king  t>rannical? 
Soe.    No. 

Oor.  And  is  any  tyrannical  king  good? 
Soe.    Ijustsaidno. 

Oor.  And  you  said,  too,  that  no  rough 
black  is  white,  did  you  not?    Soc.    Yes. 

Oor.  Then,  is  any  black-white,  rough? 
Soc.    No. 

Oor.    And  is  any  unreal  black,  white? 

Soe.    No. 
Oor.    Then,  is  any  black-white  unreal? 

Soe.    No. 
Oor.     No  black -white  is  rough?     Soc. 

None. 

Oor.  All  black-white,  then,  is  non-rough? 
Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  And  all  black-white,  non-unreal? 
Soe,    Yes. 

Oor.  All  black-white  is  then  smooth? 
Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.    And  all  real?    Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  Some  smooth,  then,  is  black-white? 
Soe.    Of  course. 

Oor.  And  some  real  is  black-white?  Soc. 
So  it  seems. 

Oor.  Some  black-white  smooth  is  black- 
white?    Soe.    Yes. 
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Oor.  Some  black  smooth  is  black-white? 
Soc.    Yes. 

Oor.  Some  black  smooth  is  white.  Soe. 
Yes. 

Oor»  Some  black  real  is  black-white? 
Soe.    Yes. 

Oor,  Some  black  real  is  white?  Soe. 
Yes. 

Oor.  Some  real  black  is  white?  Soe.  Yes. 

Oor.  And  some  smooth  black  Is  white? 
Soe.    Y'es. 

Oor.  Then,  some  black  is  white?  Soe.  I 
think  so  myself. 

The  principle  of  the  redueHo  ad  absurdum 
also  occasions  deceptions  in  another  way, 
owing  to  the  ikct  that  we  have  many  words, 
such  as  eauj  mai/^  musty  d;c.,  which  imply 
more  or  less  vaguely  ^n  otherwise  miex- 
pressed  condition,  so  that  these  propositions 
are  in  fact  hypotheticals.  Accordingly,  if 
the  unexpressed  condition  is  some  state  of 
things  which  does  not  actually  come  to  pass, 
the  two  propositions  may  appear  to  be  con- 
trary to  one  another.  Thus,  the  moralist 
says,  '*  You  ought  to  do  this,  and  you  can  do 
it."  This  **  You  can  do  it"  is  principally  hor- 
tatory in  its  force  :  so  far  as  it  is  a  statement 
of  fact,  it  means  merely,  "  K  you  try,  you 
'will  do  it."     Now,  if  the  act  is  an  out- 


ward one  and  the  act  is  not  performed, 
the  scientific  man,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
every  event  in  the  physical  world  depends 
exclusively  on  physical  antecedents,  says 
that  in  this  case  tiie  laws  of  nature  prevented 
the  thing  from  being  done,  and  that  there- 
fore, "Even  if  you  had  tried,  you  would  not 
have  done  it,"  Yet  the  reproachful  con- 
science still  says  you  might  have  done  it; 
that  is,  that  "If  you  had  tried,  you  would 
have  done  it."  This  is  called  the  paradox 
of  freedom  and  fate;  and  it  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  one  of  tiiese  propositions  must 
be  true  and  the  other  false.  But  since,  in 
fact,  you  have  not  tried,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  supposition  that  you  have  tried 
should  not  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  In 
the  same  way,  if  you  had  tried  and  had  per- 
formed the  action,  the  conscience  might  say, 
"If  you  had  not  tried,  you  would  nofhave 
done  it";  while  the  understanding  would 
say,  "  Even  if  you  had  not  tried,  you  would 
have  done  it."  These  propositions  are  per- 
fectly consistent,  and  only  serve  to  reduce 
the  supposition  that  you  did  not  try  to  an 
absurdity.* 

The  third  class  of  sophisms  consists  of  the 
so-called  Inaoliibilia.  Here  is  an  example 
of  one  of  them  with  its  resolution ; 


THIS  PROPOSITION  IS  NOT  TRUE. 


IS  IT  TRUE 

•  Suppose  it  true. 

Then, 
The  proposition  is  true ; 
But,  that  it  is  not  true  is  the  proposition : 
That  it  is  not  true  is  true; 
It  is  not  true. 

Besides, 
It  is  true. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  true. 
It  is  not  true  that  it  is  not  true; 
But,  the  proposition  is  that  it  is  not  true, 
The  proposition  is  not  true. 


OB  NOT  ? 

Suppose  it  not  true. 
Then, 
It  is  not  true. 
.*.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  true. 

But,  the  proposition  is  that  it  is  not  true. 
.*.  The  proposition  is  true. 

Besides, 
The  proposition  is  not  true. 
But  that  it  is  not  true  is  the  proposition. 
.*.  That  it  is  not  true,  is  not  true. 
.*.  That  it  is  true,  is  true. 
.'.  It  is  true. 


Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  it  is  both  true  and  not. 
.'.  It  is  both  true  and  not, 
which  is  absurd. 


*  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  main  difSculty 
of  freedom  and  fate.  But  the  question  is  over- 
laid with  many  others.  The  Necessitarians  seem 
now,t9  maintain  less  that  every  physical  event 
is  completely  detennined  by  physical  causes, 
(which  seems  to  me  irrefragable,)  than  that 
every  act  of  will  is  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive.  This  has  never  been  proved.  Its 
advocates  seem  to  think  that  it  follows  from 
universal  causation,  but  why  need  the  cause 
of  an  act  lie  within  the  consciousness  at  all? 
If  I  act  from  a  reason  at  all,  I  act  voluntarily; 
but  which  of  two  reasons  shall  appear  strongest 
to  me  on  a  particular  occasion  may  be  owing 
to  what  I  have  eaten  for  dinner.  Unless  there 
"^ct  regularity  as  to  what  is  the  strong- 
is  witn  me,  to  say  that  I  act  from  the 
notive  is  mere  tautology.    If  there 


is  no  calculating  how  a  man  will  act  except  by 
taking  into  account  external  facta,  the  char- 
acter of  bis  motives  does  not  determine  how 
he  acts.  Hill  and  others  have,  therefore,  not 
shown  that  a  man  always  acts  from  the  strong- 
est motive.  Hobbes  maintained  that  a  man 
always  acts  from  a  reflection  upon  what  will 

S lease  him  most.  This  is  a  very  crude  opinion, 
len  are  not  always  thinking  of  themselves. 
Self-control  seems  to  be  the  capacity  for  ris- 
ing to  an  extended  view  of  a  practical  snbject 
instead  of  seeing  only  temporary  urgency. 
This  is  the  only  freedom  of  which  man  has 
any  reason  to  be  proud;  and  it  is  because  lore 
of  what  is  good  for  all  on  the  whole,  which  i« 
the  widest  possible  consideration,  is  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  that  it  is  said  that  the  senrioe 
of  Christ  is  perfect  freedom. 
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Since  the  oondnsion  is  false,  the  reasoning 
is  bad,  or  the  premises  are  not  all  true.  But 
the  reasoning  is  a  dilemma;  either,  then, 
the  dlsjunctiye  principle  that  it  is  either  true 
or  not  is  false,  or  the  reasoning  under  one 
or  the  other  branch  is  bad,  or  the  reasoning 
is  altogether  valid.  If  the  principle  that  it 
is  either  true  or  not  is  false,  it  is  other  than 
true  and  other  than  not  true;  that  is,  not  true 
and  not  not  true;  that  is,  not  true  and  true. 
But  this  is  absurd.  Hence,  the  disjunctive 
principle  is  valid.  There  are  two  argu- 
ments under  each  horn  of  the  dilemma; 
both  the  arguments  under  one  or  the  other 
branch  must  be  false.  But,  in  each  case, 
the  second  argument  involves  all  the  prem- 
ises and  forms  of  inference  involved  in  the 
first;  hence,  if  the  first  is  false,  the  second 
necessarily  is  so.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  first  arguments  in 
the  two  branches.  The  forms  of  argument 
contained  in  these  are  two:  first,  the  simple 
syllogism  in  Barbara,  and,  second,  the  con- 
sequence from  the  truth  of  a  proposition  to 
the  proposition  itself.  These  are  both  cor- 
rect. Hence,  the  -whole  form  of  reasoning 
is  correct,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  false 
but  a  premise.  But  since  the  repetition  of 
an  alternative  supposition  is  not  a  premise, 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  but  one  premise 
in  the  whole.  This  is  that  the  proposition  is 
the  same  as  that  that  proposition  is  not  true. 
This,  then,  must  be  false.  Hence  the  propo- 
sition signifies  either  less  or  more  than  this. 
If  it  does  not  signify  as  much  as  this,  it  sig- 
nifies nothing,  and  hence  it  is  not  true,  and 
hence  another  proposition  which  says  of  it 
what  it  says  of  itself  is  true.  But  if  the 
proposition  in  question  signifies  something 
more  than  that  it  is  itself  not  true,  then  the 
premise  that 

Whatever  is  said  in  the  proposition  is 
that  it  is  not  true, 

Ls  not  true.  And  as  a  proposition  is  true 
only  if  whatever  ia  said  in  it  is  true,  but 
is  false  if  any  tiling  said  in  it  is  false,  the  first 
argument  on  the  second  side  of  the  dilemma 
contains  a  false  premise,  and  the  second  an 
undistributed  middle.  But  the  first  argu- 
ment on  the  first  side  remains  good.  Hence, 
if  the  proposition  means  more  than  that  it 
is  not  true,  it  is  not  true,  and  another  pro- 
position which  repeats  this  of  it  is  true. 
Hence,  whether  the  proposition  does  or 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  true,  it  is  not 
true,  and  a  proposition  which  repeats  this 
of  it  is  true. 


Since  this  repeating  proposition  is  true, 
it  has  a  meaning.  Now,  a  proposition  has  a 
meaning  if  any  part  of  it  has  a  meaning. 
Hence  the  original  proposition  (a  part  of 
which  repeated  has  a  meaning)  has  itself  a 
meaning.  Hence,  it  must  imply  something 
besides  that  which  it  explicitly  states.  But 
it  has  no  particular  determination  to  an^'^ 
further  implication.  Hence,  what  more  it 
signifies  it  must  signify  by  virtue  of  being 
a  proposition  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  every 
proposition  must  imply  something  analo- 
gous to  what  this  implies.  Now,  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  proposition  does  not  contain 
this  implication,  for  otherwise  it  could  not 
be  true;  hence,  what  every  proposition  im- 
plies must  be  something  concerning  itself. 
What  every  proposition  implies  concerning 
itself  must  be  something  which  is  false  of 
the  proposition  now  under  discussion,  for 
the  whole  falsity  of  this  propoisition  lies 
therein,  since  all  that  it  explicitly  lays 
down  is  true.  It  must  be  something  which 
would  not  be  false  if  the  proposition  were 
true,  for  in  that  case  some  true  proposition 
would  be  false.  Hence,  it  must  be  that  it  is 
itself  true.  That  is,  every  proposition  asaerta 
ita  own  truth. 

The  proposition  in  question,  therefore,  is 
true  in  all  other  respects  but  its  implication 
of  its  own  truth.* 

The  difficulty  of  showing  how  the  law  of 
deductive  resoning  is  true^  depends  upon 
our  inability  to  conceive  of  its  not  being 
true.  In  the  case  of  probable  reasoning  the 
difficulty  is  of  quite  another  kind;  here, 
where  we  see  precisely  what  the  procedure 
is,  we  wonder  how  such  a  process  can  have 
any  validity  at  aU.  How  magical  it  is  that  by 
examining  a  part  of  a  class  we  can  know 
what  is  true  of  the  whole  of  the  dass,  and  by 

*  This  is  the  prin«iple  which  was  most 
usuallv  made  the  basis  of  the  resolution  of  the 
iTiMolubUia.  See,  for  example,  Pavli  Veneti 
Sophiamata  Aurea,  Soph,  60.  The  authority 
of  Aristotle  is  claimed  for  this  mode  of  solu- 
tion. Sophiat,  Elench,,  cap,  20.  The  princi- 
pal objection  which  was  made  to  this  mode  of 
solution,  viz.,  that  the  principle  that  every 
proposition  implies  its  own  truth,  cannot  be 
proved,  I  believe  that  I  have  removed.  The 
only  arguments  against  the  truth  of  this 
principle  were  based  on  the  imperfect  doc- 
trines of  modaUa  and  dbligatUmea.  Other 
methods  of  solution  suppose  that  a  part  of  a 
proposition  cannot  denote  the  whole  proposi- 
tion, or  that  no  intellection  is  a  formiu  cogni- 
tion of  itself.  A  solution  of  this  sort  will  be 
found  in  Occam's  Summa  Totiua  Logiceat  3d 
part  of  Sd  part,  cap.  38.  Such  modern  authors 
as  think  the  solution  *'very  easy*'  do  not  un- 
derstand its  difficulties.  See  MansoU's  Alttrich, 
p.  145. 
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study  of  the  past  can  know  the  ftiture ;  in 
short,  that  we  can  know  what  we  have  not 
experienced ! 

Is  not  this  an  intellectual  intuition  I  Is  it 
not  that  besides  ordinary  experience  which 
is  dependent  on  there  beiug  a  certain  physi- 
cal connection  between  our  organs  and  the 
thing  experienced,  there  is  a  second  avenue 
of  truth  dependent  only  on  there  being  a 
certain  intellectual  connection  between  our 
previous  knowledge  and  what  we  learn  in 
that  way?  Yes,  this  is  true.  Man  has  this 
faculty,  Just  as  opium  has  a  somnific  virtue; 
but  some  further  questions  may  be  asked, 
nevertheless.  How  is  the  existence  of  this 
faculty  accounted  for?  In  one  sense,  no 
doubt,  by  natural  selection.  Since  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  preservation  of  so 
delicate  an  organism  as  man's,  no  race 
w^hich  had  it  not  has  been  able  to  sustain  it- 
self. This  accoimts  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  faculty,  provided  it  was  only  a  possible 
one.  But  how  can  it  be  possible?  What 
could  enable  the  niind  to  know  physical 
things  which  do  not  physically  influence  it 
and  which  it  does  not  influence?  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  by  any  statement 
concerning  the  human  mind,  for  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  asking  what  makes  the  facts  usually 
to  be,  as  inductive  and  hypothetic  conclu- 
sions A*om  true  premises  represent  them  to 
be?  Facts  of  a  certain  kind  are  usually 
true  when  facta  having  certain  relations  to 
them  are  true;  what  is  the  cause  of  tills? 
That  is  the  question. 

The  usual  reply  is  that  nature  is  every- 
where regular;  as  things  have  been,  so 
they  will  be ;  as  one  part  of  nature  is,  so  is 
every  other.  But  this  explanation  will  not 
do.  Nature  is  not  regular.  No  disorder  would 
be  less  orderly  than  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  special  laws  and  reg- 
ularities are  innumerable ;  but  nobody  thinks 
of  the  irregularities,  which  are  infinitely 
more  frequent.  Every  fact  true  of  any  one 
thing  in  the  universe  is  related  to  every  fact 
true  of  every  other.  But  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  these  relations  are  fortuitous  and 
irreguhu*.  A  man  in  China  bought  a  cow 
three  days  and  five  minutes  after  a  Green- 
lander  had  sneezed.  Is  that  abstract  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  any  regularity 
whatever?  And  are  not  such  relations  in- 
finitely more  frequent  than  those  which  are 
regular?  But  if  a  very  large  number  of 
•"'ere  to  be  distributed  among  a  very 
3r  of  things  in  almost  any  way. 


there  would  chance  to  be  some  few  regiU.iri- 
ties.  If,  for  example,  upon  a  checker-board 
of  an  enormous  number  of  squares,  painted 
all  sorts  of  colors,  myriads  of  dice  were  to  be 
thrown,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  happen,  that 
upon  some  color,  or  shade  of  color,  out  of 
so  many,  some  one  of  the  six  numbers 
should  not  be  uppermost  on  any  die.  This 
would  be  a  regularity;  for,  the  universal 
proposition  would  be  true  that  upon  that 
color  that  number  is  never  turned  up. 
But  suppose  this  regularity  abolijshet!. 
then  a  far  more  remarkable  regularity 
would  be  created,  namely,  that  on  every 
color  every  number  is  turned  up.  Either 
way,  therefore,  a  regularity  must  oconr. 
Indeed,  a  little  reflection  yriH  show  that 
although  we  have  here  only  variations  of 
color  and  of  the  numbers  of  the  di<H», 
many  regularities  must  occur.  And  the 
greater  the  number  of  objects,  the  more  re- 
spects in  which  they  vary,  and  the  gre.it(T 
tlie  number  of  varieties  in  each  respect,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  regularities. 
Now,  in  the  universe,  all  these  numbers  are 
infinite.  Therefore,  however  disorderly  the 
chaos,  the  number  of  regidarities  must  Ijc 
infinite.  The  orderliness  of  the  universe, 
therefore,  if  it  exists,  must  consist  in  the 
lai'ge  proportion  of  relations  which  present  a 
regularity  to  those  which  are  quite  irreguhir. 
But  this  proportion  in  the  actual  universe  i-*, 
as  we  have  seen,  as  small  as  it  can  be;  and. 
therefore,  the  orderliness  of  the  universe  i^ 
as  little  as  that  of  any  arrangement  what- 
ever. 

But  even  if  there  were  such  an  orderli- 
ness in  things,  it  never  could  be  discovereti. 
For  it  would  belong  to  things  either  collei"- 
tively  or  distributively.  If  it  belonged  to 
things  collectively,  that  is  to  say,  if  thilli:^ 
formed  a  system  the  difliculty  would  be  that 
a  system  can  only  be  known  by  seeing  s<»n!o 
considerable  proportion  of  the  whole.  Now 
we  never  can  know  how  great  a  part  of  the 
whole  of  nature  we  have  discovered.  If 
the  order  were  distributive,  that  is,  belongul 
to  all  things  only  by  belonging  to  earh 
thing,  the  difficulty  would  be  that  a  char.u^ 
ter  can  only  be  known  by  comparing  sorno- 
thiug  which  has  with  it  something  which 
has  it  not«  Being ^  quality^  relation^  and 
other  universals  are  not  known  except  as 
characters  of  words  or  other  signs,  attributed 
by  a  figiu"e  of  speech  to  things.  Thus,  in 
neither  case  could  the  order  of  things  he 
known.    But  the  order  of  things  would  not 
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help  the  validity  of  our  reasoning— >that  is, 
would  not  help  us  to  reason  correctly — unless 
we  knew  wliat  the  order  of  things  required 
the  relation  between  the  known  reasoned 
from  to  the  unknown  reasoned  /o,  to  be. 

But  even  if  this  order  both  existed  and 
were  known,  the  knowledge  would  be  of 
no  use  except  as  a  general  principle,  from 
which  things  could  be  deduced.  It  would 
not  explain  how  knowledge  could  be  in- 
creased, (in  contradistinction  to  being  ren- 
dered more  distinct,)  and  so  it  would  not  ex- 
plain how  it  could  itself  have  been  acquired. 

Finally,  if  the  validity  of  induction  and 
hypothesis  were  dependent  on  a  particular 
constitution  of  the  universe,  we  could 
imagine  a  universe  in  which  these  modes  of 
inference  should  not  be  valid,  Jast  as  we  can 
imagine  a  universe  in  which  there  would  be 
no  attraction,  but  things  should  merely  drift 
about.  Accordingly,  J.  S.  Mill,  who  ex- 
plains the  validity  of  induction  by  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,*  maintains  that  he  can 
imagine  a  universe  without  any  regularity, 
so  that  no  probable  inference  would  be  valid 
in  it.f  In  the  universe  as  it  is,  probable 
arguments  sometimes  fail,  nor  can  any  deti- 
nite  proportion  of  cases  be  stated  in  which 
they  hold  good  ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
in  the  long  run  they  prove  approximately 
correct.  Can  a  univei-se  be  imagined  in  which 
this  would  not  be  the  case  ?  It  must  be  a 
universe  where  probable  argument  can  have 
some  application,  in  order  that  it  may  fail 
lialf  the  time.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  uni- 
verse experienced.  Of  the  Unite  number  of 
propositions  true  of  a  finite  amount  of  ex- 
perience of  such  a  universe,  no  one  would 
be  universal  in  form,  unless  the  subject  of  it 
were  an  individual.  For  if  there  were  a 
plural  universal  proposition,  inferences  by 
analogy   from  one  particular  to  another 

*  Losio,  Book  3,<:hap.  3,  seo.  1. 

t  Ibid,  Book  3,  chap.  21,  sec.  1.  "  I  am  con- 
vinced that  any  one  accustomed  to  abstraction 
and  analysis,  who  will  fairly  exert  his  facnltieB 
for  the  purpose,  will,  when  hU  imagination 
h«s  once  learnt  to  entertain  the  notion,  find  no 
difficulty  in  conoeivlns  that  some  one,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  many  nrmaments  into  which 
sidereal  astronomy  divides  the  universe,  events 
may  succeed  one  another  at  random,  without 
any  fixed  law  ;  nor  can  anything  in  our  expe- 
rience or  mental  nature  constitute  a  sufficient, 
or  indeed  any,  reason  for  believing  that  this  is 
nowhere  the  case. 

Were  we  to  suppose  (what  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  imagine)  that  the  present  order  of  the 
universe  were  brought  to  an  end,  and  that  a 
chaos  succeeded,  in  which  there  was  no  fixed 
smocession  of  events,  and  the  past  gave  no 
assurance  of  the  ftLture,"  &c. 


would  hold  good  invariably  in  reference  to 
that  subj ect.  So  that  these  argume nts  might 
be  no  better  than  guesses  in  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  universe,  but  they  would 
invariably  hold  good  in  a  finite  proportion  of 
it,  and  so  would  on  the  whole  be  somewhat 
better  than  guesses.  There  could,  also,  be 
no  individuals  in  that  universe,  for  there 
must  be  some  general  class— that  Ib,  there 
must  be  some  things  more  or  less  alike — or 
probable  argument  would  find  no  premises 
there  ;  therefore,  there  must  be  two  mutu- 
ally exclusive  classes,  since  every  class  has 
a  residue  outside  of  it;  hence,  if  there  were 
any  individual,  that  individual  would  be 
wholly  excluded  from  one  or  other  of  these 
classes.  Hence,  the  universal  plural  propo- 
sition would  be  true,  that  no  one  of  a  cer- 
tain class  was  that  individual.  Hence,  no 
uidversal  proposition  would  be  true.  Accord- 
ingly, every  combination  of  characters 
would  occur  in  such  a  universe.  But  this 
would  not  be  disorder,  but  the  simplest 
order;  It  would  not  be  unintelligible,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  everything  conceivable  would 
be  found  in  it  wiUi  equal  frequency.  The 
notion,  therefore,  of  a  universe  in  which 
probable  arguments  should  fail  as  often  as 
hold  true,  is  absurd.  We  can  suppose  it  in 
general  terms,  but  we  cannot  specify  how 
it  should  be  other  than  self-contradictory.* 
Since  we  cannot  conceive  of  probable  in- 
ferences as  not  generally  holding  good,  and 
since  no  special  supposition  wiU  serve  to  ex- 
plain their  validity,  many  logicians  have 
sought  to  base  this  validity  on  that  of  de- 
duction, and  that  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
only  attempt  of  this  sort,  however,  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  seeks  to 
determine  the  probability  of  a  fhture  event 
by  the  theory  of  probabilities,  from  the  fact 
that  a  certain  number  of  similar  events  have 
been  observed.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
or  not  depends  on  the  meaning  assigned  to 
the  word  probability.  But  if  this  word  is  to 
be  taken  in  such  a  sense  that  a  form  of  con- 
clusion which  is  probable  is  valid;  since  the 
validity  of  an  inference  (or  its  correspon- 

*  Boole  (Laws  of  Thouphtf  p.  370)  has  shown, 
in  a  very  simple  and  elegant  manner,  that  an 
infinite  number  of  balls  may  have  characters 
distributed  in  such  a  way,  that  f^om  the  char- 
acters of  the  balls  already  drawn,  we  could  infer 
nothing  in  regard  to  that  of  the  characters 
of  the  next  one.  The  same  is  true  of  some 
arrangements  of  a  finite  number  of  balls,  pro- 
vided the  inference  takes  place  after  a  fixed 
number  of  drawings.  But  this  does  not  in  v ali- 
date  the  reasoning  above,  although  it  is  an 
important  &ct  without  doubt 
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dence  with  facts)  consists  solely  in  this,  that 
when  such  premises  are  true,  such  a  conclu- 
sion is  generally  true,  then  probability  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  ratio  of  the  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  a  specific  event  to  a  general 
one  over  it.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  it  is 
plain  that  the  probability  of  an  inductive 
conclusion  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  prem- 
ises; for  from  the  inductive  premises 

Sf,  Sff,  8fff  are  M, 
S*,  8ff,  8fff,  are  P, 

nothing  follows  deductively,  except  that  anj' 
Af,  wliich  is  5 ',  or  5",  or  S  iff  is  P;  or,  less 
explicitly,  that  some  M  is  P. 

Thus,  we  seem  to  be  driven  to  this  point. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  determination  of  things, 
no  fact,  can  result  in  the  validity  of  probable 
argument;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  such 
argument  reducible  to  that  form  which  holds 
good,  however  the  facts  may  be.  This 
seems  very  much  like  a  reduction  to  absur- 
dity of  the  validity  of  such  reasoning;  and 
a  paradox  of  the  greatest  difficulty  is  pre- 
sented for  solution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  this  problem.    According  to  Kant,  the 
central  question  of  philosophy  is  "  How  are 
synthetical  judgments  a  priori  possible  ?" 
But  antecedently  to  this  comes  the  question 
how  synthetical  judgments  in  general,  and 
still  more  generally,  how  synthetical  reason- 
ing is  possible  at  all.    When  the  answer  to 
the  general  problem  has  been  obtained,  the 
particular  one  ^111  be  comparatively  simple. 
This  is  the  lock  upon  the  door  of  philosophy. 
All  probable  inference,  whether  induction 
or  hypothesis,  is  inference  from  the  parts  to 
the  whole.    It  is  essentially  the  same,  there- 
fore, as  statistical  inference.    Out  of  a  bag 
of  black  and  white  beans  I  take  a  few  hand- 
fuUs,  and  from  this  sample  I  can  judge  ap- 
proximately the  proportions  of  black  and 
white  in  the  whole.    This  is  identical  with 
induction.    Now  we  know  upon  what  the 
validity  of  this  inference  depends.    It  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run, 
any  one  bean  would  be  taken  out  as  often 
as  any  other.    For  were  this  not  so,  the 
mean  of  a  large  number  of  results  of  such 
testings  of  the  contents  of  the  bag  would 
not  be  precisely  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of 
the  two  colors  of  beans  in  the  bag.    Now 
we  may  divide  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  induction  into  two  parts:  Ist,  why  of  all 
*"ductions,  premises  for  which  occur,  the 
^^ty  should  hold  good,  and  2d,  why 
'jre  not  £Eited  always  to  light  upon  the 


small  proportion  of  worthless  inductions. 
Then,  the  first  of  these  two  questions  Is 
readily  answered.  For  since  all  the  mem- 
bers of  any  class  are  the  same  as  all  that 
are  to  be  known;  and  since  from  any 
part  of  those  which  are  to  be  known  an  in- 
duction is  competent  to  the  rest,  in  the  long 
rim  any  one  member  of  a  class  will  occur  as 
the  subject  of  a  premise  of  a  possible  induc- 
tion as  often  as  any  other,  and,  therefore, 
the  validity  of  induction  depends  simply 
upon  the  fact  that  the  parts  make  up  and 
constitute  the  whole.  This  in  its  turn  de- 
pends simply  upon  there  being  such  a  state 
of  tilings  that  any  general  terms  are  possi- 
ble. But  it  has  been  shown,  p.  155,  tliat  being 
at  all  is  being  in  general.  And  thus  this 
part  of  the  validity  of  induction  depends 
merely  on  there  being  any  reality. 

From  this  it  appears  that  we  cannot  say 
that  the  generality  of  inductions  are  true, 
but  only  that  in  the  long  run  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth.  This  is  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  that  the  universality  of  an  infer- 
ence from  induction  is  only  the  analogue  of 
true  universality.  Hence,  also,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  know  an  inductive  condusiou 
to  be  true,  however  loosely  we  state  it;  we 
only  know  that  by  accepting  inductive  con- 
clusions, in  the  long  run  our  errors  balance 
one  another.  In  fact,  insurance  companies 
proceed  upon  induction; — they  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  to  this  or  that  policj'- 
holder ;  they  oidy  know  that  they  are  se- 
cure in  the  long  run. 

The  other  question  relative  to  the  validity 
of  hiduction,  is  why  men  are  not  fatetl 
always  to  light  upon  those  inductions  which 
are  highly  deceptive.  The  explanation  of 
the  former  branch  of  the  problem  we  have 
seen  to  be  that  there  is  something  real. 
Now,  since  if  there  is  anything  real,  tlien 
(on  account  of  this  reality  consisting  in  the 
ultimate  agreement  of  all  men,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  reasoning  fh>m  parts 
to  whole,  is  the  only  kind  of  synthetic 
reasoning  which  men  possess)  It  follows 
necessarily  that  a  sufficiently  long  saccv's- 
sion  of  inferences  from  parts  to  whole  will 
lead  men  to  a  knowledge  of  it»  so  that  in 
that  case  they  cannot  be  fated  on  the  whole 
to  be  thoroughly  unlucky  in  their  inductions. 
This  second  branch  of  the  problem  is  in 
fact  equivalent  to  asking  why  there  is  any- 
thing real,  and  thus  its  solution  wUl  carry 
the  solution  of  the  former  branch  one  step 
further. 
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The  answer  'to  this  qaestion  may  be  put 
into  a  general  and  abstract,  or  a  special  de- 
tailed form.  U  men  were  not  to  be  able  to 
learn  from  induction,  it  must  be  because  as 
a  general  rule,  when  they  had  made  an  in- 
duction, the  order  of  things  (as  they  appear 
In  experience),  would  then  undergo  a  revo- 
lution. Just  herein  would  the  unreality  of 
such  a  universe  consist;  namely,  that  the 
order  of  the  universe  should  depend  on  how 
much  men  should  know  of  it.  But  this 
general  rule  would  be  capable  of  being  Itself 
discovered  by  induction;  and  so  it  must  be  a 
law  of  such  a  universe,  that  when  this  was 
discovered  it  would  cease  to  operate.  But 
this  second  law  would  itself  be  capable  of 
discovery.  And  so  in  such  a  universe  there 
would  be  nothing  wldch  would  not  sooner 
or  later  be  known;  and  it  would  have  an 
order  capable  of  discovery  by  a  sufEldently 
long  course  of  reasoning.  But  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  hjrpothosis,  and  therefore  that 
hypothesis  is  absurd.  This  is  the  particular 
answer.  But  we  may  also  say,  in  general, 
that  if  nothing  real  exists,  then,  since  every 
question  supposes  that  something  exists — 
for  it  maintains  its  own  urgency— it  sup- 
poses only  illusions  to  exist.  But  the  exis- 
tence even  of  an  illusion  is  a  reality;  for 
an  illusion  affects  all  men,  or  it  does  not.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  a  reality  according  to 
our  theory  of  reality;  in  the  latter  case,  it 
is.  independent  of  the  state  of  mind  of  any 
individuals  except  those  whom  it  happens  to 
affect.  So  that  the  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  is  anything  real?  is  this :  That  question 
means,  "supposing  anything  to  exist,  why  is 
something  real?"  The  answer  is,  that  that 
very  existence  is  reality  by  definition. 

All  that  has  here  been  said,  particularly  of 
induction,  applies  to  all  inference  from  parts 
to  whole,  and  therefore  to  hypothesis,  and 
so  to  all  probable  inference. 

Thus,  I  claim  to  have  shown,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  a  consistent 
theory  of  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  ordinary 

logic. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  the  idealistic 
theory  of  reality,  which  I  have  in  this  paper 
taken  for  granted  to  be  false.  In  that  case, 
inductions  would  not  be  true  unless  the 
world  were  so  constituted  that  every  object 
should  be  presented  in  experience  as  often 
as  any  other;  and  further,  unless  we  were 
so  constituted  that  we  had  no  more  tendency 
to  make  bad  inductions  than  good  ones. 
These  facts  might  be  explained  by  the  be- 


evolenoe  of  the  Creator;  but,  as  has  already 
been  argued,  they  could  not  explain,  but  are 
absolutely  refhted  by  6ie  feet  that  no  state  of 
things  can  be  conceived  in  which  probable 
arguments  should  not  lead  to  the  truth. 
This  affords  a  most  important  argument  in 
favor  of  that  theory  of  reality,  and  thus  of 
those  denials  of  certain  faculties  from  which 
it  was  deduced,  as  well  as  of  the  general  style 
of  philosophizing  by  which  those  denials 
were  reached. 

Upon  our  theory  of  reality  and  of  logic, 
it  can  be  shown  that  no  inference  of  any  in- 
dividual can  be  thoroughly  logical  without 
certain  determinations  of  his  mind  which  do 
not  concern  anyone  inference  immediately; 
for  we  have  seen  that  that  mode  of  inference 
which  alone  can  teach  us  anything,  or  carry 
us  at  all  beyond  what  was  implied  in  our 
premises— in  fact,  does  not  give  us  to  know 
any  more  than  we  knew  before ;  only,  we 
know  that,  by  faithfully  adhering  to  that 
mode  of  inference,  we  shall,  on  the  whole, 
approximate  to  the  truth.  £achofus  is  an 
insurance  company,  in  short.  But,  now, 
suppose  that  an  insurance  company,  among 
its  risks,  should  take  one  exceeding  in 
amount  the  sum  of  all  the  others.  Plainly, 
it  would  then  have  no  security  wiiatever. 
Now,  has  not  every  single  man  such  a  risk? 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man  If  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  o^n  soul?  If  a  man 
has  a  transcendent  personal  interest  infinite- 
ly outweighing  all  others,  then,  upon  the  the- 
ory of  validity  of  Inference  just  developed, 
he  is  devoid  of  all  security,  and  can  make 
no  valid  inference  whatever.  What  follows? 
That  logic  rigidly  requires,  before  all  else, 
that  no  determinate  fact,  nothing  which 
can  happen  to  a  man^s  self,  should  be  of 
more  consequence  to  him  than  everything 
else.  He  who  would  not  sacrifice  his  own 
soul  to  save  the  whole  world,  is  illogical  in 
all  his  inferences,  collectively.  So  the  social 
principle  is  rooted  intrinsically  in  logic. 

That  being  the  case,  it  becomes  interest- 
ing to  inquire  how  it  Is  with  men  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  There  is  a  psychological  theory 
that  man  cannot  act  without  a  view  to  his 
own  pleasure.  This  theory  is  based  on  a 
falsely  assumed  subjectivism.  Upon  our 
principles  of  the  objectivity  of  knowledge,  it 
could  not  be  based,  and  if  they  are  correct 
it  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  usual  opinion  of  the  selfishness 
of  man  is  based  in  large  measure  upon  this 
false  theory.    I  do  not  think  that  the  fects 
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bear  out  the  usual  opinion.  The  immense 
self-sacrifices  wliich  the  most  wilful  men 
often  make,  show  that  wilfulness  is  a  Tery 
different  thing  from  selfishness.  The  care 
that  men  have  for  what  is  to  happen  after 
they  are  dead,  cannot  be  selfisli.  And  finally 
and  chiefly,  the  constant  use  of  the  word 
^^100^' — ^as  when  we  speak  of  our  possessions 
on  the  Pacific — our  destiny  as  a  republic — 
in  cases  in  which  no  personal  interests  at  all 
are  involved,  show  conclusively  that  men 
do  not  make  their  personal  interests  their 
only  ones,  and  therefore  may,  at  least, 
subordinate  them  to  the  interests  of  the 
community. 

But  just  the  revelation  of  the  possibility 
of  this  complete  self-sacrifice  in  man,  and 
the  belief  in  its  saving  power,  will  serve  to 
redeem  the  logicality  of  all  men.  For  he 
who  recognizes  the  logical  necessity  of  com- 
plete self-identification  of  one's  own  inter- 
ests with  those  of  the  community,  and  its 
potential  existence  in  man,  even  if  he  has  it 
not  himself,  uill  perceive  that  only  the  in- 
ferences of  that  man  who  has  it  are  logical, 
and  so  views  his  own  inferences  as  being 
valid  only  so  far  as  they  would  be  accepted 
by  that  man.  But  so  far  as  he  has  this  be- 
lief, he  becomes  identified  with  that  man. 
And  that  ideal  perfection  of  knowledge  by 
which  we  have  seen  that  reality  is  consti- 
tuted must  thus  belong  to  a  community  in 
which  this  identification  is  complete. 

This  would  serve  as  a  complete  establish- 
ment of  private  logicality,  were  it  not  that 
the  assumption  that  man  or  the  community 
(which  may  be  wider  than  man)  shall  ever 
arrive  at  a  state  of  information  greater  than 


some  definite  finite  information,  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  reasons.  There  cannot  be 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that  at 
some  time  all  living  beings  shall  not  be  an- 
nihilated at  once,  and  that  forever  after 
there  shall  be  throughout  the  universe  any 
intelligence  whatever.  Indeed,  this  very 
assumption  involves  itself  a  transcendent 
and  supreme  interest,  and  therefore  from  its 
very  nature  is  unsusceptible  of  any  support 
from  reasons.  This  infinite  hope  which  we 
all  have  (for  even  the  atheist  will  constantly 
betray  Ids  calm  expectation  that  what  is 
Best  will  come  about)  is  something  so  august 
and  momentous,  that  all  reasoning  in  refer- 
ence to  it  is  a  trifling  impertinence.  We  do 
not  ^'ant  to  know  what  are  the  weights  of 
reasons  pro  and  eofi.-^that  is,  how  muc^  oddt 
we  should  wish  to  receive  on  such  a  venture 
in  the  long  run — because  there  is  no  long 
run  in  the  case;  the  question  is  single  and 
supreme,  and  all  is  at  stake  upon  it.  We 
are  in  the  condition  of  a  man  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle ;  if  he  have  not  sufiicient 
strength,  it  is  wholly  indifferent  to  him  how 
he  acts,  so  that  the  only  assumption  upon 
which  he  can  act  rationaUy  is  the  hope  of 
success.  So  this  sentiment  is  rigidly  de- 
manded by  logic.  If  its  object  were  any 
determinate  fact,  any  private  interest,  it 
might  conflict  with  the  results  of  knowl- 
edge and  so  inith  itself;  but  when  its  object 
is  of  a  nature  as  wide  as  the  commimity  can 
turn  out  to  be,  it  is  always  a  hypothesis  iu>- 
contradicted  by  facts  and  justified  by  it« 
indispensibleness  for  making  any  aciion 
rational. 


THE  LAOKOOX  AS  A  WORK  OF  AKT. 

[TimiuUfted  flrom  the  G«nnAii  of  Ooetha  bj  E.  8.  Momas.1 


Taiiea  among  nioaerns  lor  ineir  apprecianon  ox  cuissic  art.  UoetJie  do 
dassic  art — he  esteems  all  styles  of  art  each  in  its  true  spirit  and  time, 
in  the  essay  on  Da  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper.'*  The  intensity  of  Winckelm; 
Classic  art  was  well  shown  in  the  article  on  the  "  Torso  "  pnblished  in 


[The  editor  takes  pleasure  in  being  able  to  ofler  in  this  number  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
interpretations  of  Art-work  that  exist  in  all  literatare.  Winckelmann  and  Goethe  stand  unri- 
▼alled  among  moderns  for  their  appreciation  of  classic  art.    Goethe  does  more  than  recogniie 

This  has  been  shown 
Winckelmann's  admiration  of  the 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  Bat  his  appreciation  extends  only  to  outlines,  and  he  is  filled  with  disgust  when  he 
sees  the  paintings  of  the  greatest  Italians.  Color  does  not  distract  his  attention  from  the  oot- 
lines.  He  who  would  see  the  beautiful  in  dassic  art  must  practise  the  same  abstractifHi  from 
color  as  well  as  from  the  action  portrayed.  Let  him  look  at  Correggio's  "  Night,"  for  example ; 
first,  forgetting  the  outline  in  the  magic  of  the  coloring,  and  secondly,  confining  bis  attention 
merely  to  the  forms,  and  he  will  see  how  beautiful  and  how  ugly  a  picture  may  be,  when 
▼tewed  from  two  different  standpoints.— Editor.] 

^ne  work  of  art,  like  a  work  of     presses  us,  it  produces  an  effect,  but  cannot  be 
uains  forever  inexhaustible   by      whoUy  comprehended,  much  less  can  Its  es- 
sence, Its  real  value,  be  expressed  in  words. 


anding.    It  is  looked  at,  it  \m- 
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So  what  IB  here  said  of  the  Laokoon  by 
no  means  presomes  to  exhaust  the  subject; 
we  rather  make  this  admirable  work  of  art 
the  occasion  than  tlie  subject  of  our  re- 
marks. May  it  not  be  long  before  it  is  again 
go  placed  that  every  lover  of  art  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  it  and  speak  of  it,  each  in  his 
own  way  t  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of 
a  great  work  of  art  without  speaking  of  art 
in  general,  since  the  latter  is  comprehended 
in  the  former,  and  each  one  of  us,  accord- 
ing to  his  powers,  can  develop  the  Universal 
out  of  such  a  particular  case;  we  therefore 
offtT  first  some  remarks  of  a  general  nature. 
All  high  works  of  art  express  humanity; 
the  plastic  arts  have  for  their  special  object 
the  representation  of  the  human  form ;  Xor 
the  present  we  speak  only  of  these. 

Art  has  many  grades,  in  each  of  which 
distinguished  artists  may  appear;  but  a  per- 
fect work  of  art  embraces  all  the  excellen- 
cies which  are  found  separately  in  lesser 
works.  The  highest  works  of  art  known 
to  us,  exhibit  living,  highly  organized  na- 
iurea.  We  expect  before  anything  else 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  in  its  parts, 
proportions,  inward  and  outward,  adaptsr 
tlons,  forms  and  motions  in  general. 

Character.  Knowledge  of  the  variation  of 
the  parts  in  form  and  action.  Peculiarities 
are  discriminated  and  exhibited  separately. 
Thiu  characters  originate,  and  by  this  means 
several  art-works  may  be  brought  together 
in  important  relations,  just  as  when  a  single 
work  is  composed  of  parts,  these  parts  have 
a  like  important  connection  with  each  other. 
The  subject  may  be  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
A  work  or  its  parts  may  be  either  self- 
centred,  showing  its  mere  existence  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  it  may  be  represented  as 
moved,  active,  full  of  passionate  expression. 

Ideal,  For  the  attainment  of  success  here, 
the  artist  has  need  of  a  profound,  thorough, 
perseveruig  mind,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
still  higher  sense,  that  he  may  comprehend 
the  subject  in  its  whole  extent;  seize  the 
supreme  moment  proper  for  representation, 
as  well  as  lift  it  out  of  its  narrow  actualit}', 
and  give  to  it  in  an  ideal  world  proportion, 
limit,  reality  and  dignity. 

AgreeahUne99.  But  the  subject  and  tlie 
manner  of  representing  it  are  subordinate  to 
the  seniiuous  laws  of  art,  viz.,  order,  com- 
prehensibility,  symmetry,  contrast,  etc., 
whereby  it  becomes  beautiful;  that  is, 
a^eeable  to  the  eye. 

Beauty,    It  is  further  subject  to  the  law 
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of  spiritual  beauty  which  originates  in  pro- 
portion; to  which,  one  cultivated  in  the 
production  or  creation  of  the  beautiful, 
knows  how  to  subordinate  everything,  even 
extremes.  Having  first  stated  the  condi- 
tions which  we  demand  in  a  high  work  of 
art,  I  can  say  much  in  a  few  words,  when  I 
assert  that  our  group  fulfils  them  all;  nay 
more,  that  they  could  be  developed  out  of  it. 
It  will  be  conceded  that  it  shows  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  form  and  its  character- 
istics, as  well  as  expression  and  passion. 
In  how  high  and  ideal  a  way  the  subject  is 
seized,  will  be  evident  from  what  follows — 
that  the  work  is  beautiful  no  one  will  doubt 
who  recognizes  the  justness  with  which  the 
extremes  of  physical  and  mental  sufibring 
are  here  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  seem  paradoxical  to  many  when  I 
maintain  that  this  group  is  at  the  same  time 
pleasing.  A  few  words  upon  this  point  al66. 
Every  work  of  art  must  prove  itself  as  such, 
and  t^is  it  can  do  only  through  what  we  call 
sensuous  beauty  or  grace.  The  ancients, 
far  removed  from  the  modern  delusion  that 
a  work  of  art  must  have  the  appearance  of 
a  work  of  nature,  stamped  their  works  as 
such  by  the  studied  arrangement  of  parts; 
by  means  of  symmetry  they  educated  the 
eye  to  an  insight  into  relations,  so  that  a 
complicated  work  became  comprehensible. 
Through  this  symmetry  and  through  oppo- 
sition (of  parts)  the  highest  contrasts  be- 
came possible  by  means  of  slight  variations. 
The  care  of  the  artists  was  most  happily 
bestowed  in  placing  complicated  masses  in 
contrast,  especially  with  groups  in  bringing 
the  extremities  into  a  harmonious  position,, 
so  that  every  work  of  art,  if  we  disregard 
its  import,  and  see  only  its  most  general 
outlines  from  a  distance,  still  strikes  the 
eye  as  an  harmonious  whole.  The  antique 
vases  furnish  hundreds  of  examples  of  such 
agreeable  grouping,  and  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  possible  to  give  a  series  of  beautifVil  in- 
stances of  such  symmetrically  artistic  and 
pleasing  compositions  from  vase-sculptures 
of  the  simplest  repose,  up  to  the  passionate 
life  of  the  Laokoon.  I  therefore  venture  to 
repeat  that  the  group  of  Laokoon,  besides 
its  other  recognized  merits,  is  also  a  model  of 
symmetry  and  variety,  of  rest  and  motion, 
of  contrast  and  gradation,  which  makes  an 
impression  upon  the  spectator,  partly  sensu- 
ous, partiy  spiritual,  and  which  excites  an 
agreeable  sensation  by  the  exquisite  pathos 
of  the  representation,  and  tempers  the  storm 
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of  suffering  and  passion  by  grace  and  beauty. 
— It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  a  work 
of  art  to  be  self-existent,  complete.  A  sub- 
ject at  rest  shows  itself  as  merely  existing, 
and  is  therefore  complete  in  and  through 
itself.  A  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his 
lap;  a  Juno  reposing  on  her  majest}'  and 
feminine  dignity;  a  Minerva  absorbed  in 
herself, — are  subjects  which  alike  have  no 
external  relations ;  they  rest  on  and  in  them- 
selves, and  are  the  earliest  favorite  subjects 
of  sculpture.  But  within  the  splendid  do- 
main of  the  mystic  sphere  of  the  arts,  in 
which  the  isolated,  self-existing  natures 
stand,  there  are  smaller  circles  where  the 
single  forms  are  conceived  and  represented 
with  reference  to  other  existences.  For  ex- 
ample, the  nine  Muses  led  by  Apollo,  are 
conceived  and  represented  individually ;  but 
in  the  grand,  complex  choir,  each  becomes 
far  more  interesting.  If  art  passes  over  to 
a  more  passionate  significance,  it  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner;  it  presents  us  either  a 
circle  of  figures  which  have  a  passionate 
relation  to  each  other,  like  Niobe  and  her 
children  pursued  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  or 
it  exhibits  in  one  work  both  the  emotion  and 
its  cause.  We  have  now  in  mind  only  the 
beautiful  boy  taking  tlie  thoni  from  his  foot; 
the  wrestler,  the  two  groups  of  Fauns  and 
Nymphs  in  Dresden,  and  the  life-like, 
splendid  group  of  Laokoon. 

Sculpture   is,    with   reason,    so    highly 
esteemed  because  it  can,  and  must,  bring 
the  art  of  representation  to   its   highest 
point,  since  it  divests  man  of  everything 
that  is  non-essential.    Thus,  in  the  group, 
Laokoon    is    a    mere    name:    the   artists 
have  stripped  him  of  his  priesthood,  his 
Trojan  nationality,  of  all  poetic  and  mytho- 
logic  accessories:  he  is  nothing  of  all  that 
the  fable  makes  him.    It  is  a  father  with 
two  sons,  in  danger  of  being  overcome  by 
two  fierce  animals — neither  are  these  latter 
sent  by  the  gods,  but  merely  natural  ser- 
pents, powerful  enough  to  vanquish  several 
men.  but  by  no  means  in  their  fonii  or  treat- 
ment supernatural,    avenging,  punishing 
beings.    In  accordance  with  their  nature, 
they  glide  up,  coil  and  intertwine  them- 
selves, and  one,  being  irritated,   bites.    If 
I  should  interpret  this  group,  without  rccog- 
-  *"'mg  any  broader  significance,  I  should 
^t  a  tragic  idyl,    A  father  is  sleeping 
"^is  two  sons;  they  are  encircled  by 
its,  and  now  awaking,  they  struggle 
themselves  from  the  living  net. 


This  work  of  art  is  especially  powerful 
through  the  seizure  of  the  moment,  in 
order  that  a  work  of  art  may  really  seem  to 
pass  before  tlie  eye,  a  passing  moment  must 
be  chosen ;  a  moment  earlier,  no  part  of  the 
whole  would  have  been  found  in  this  posi- 
tion; a  moment  later,  every  part  must  have 
left  this  position;  because  of  tliis  (happy 
choice  of  a  moment)  the  work  will  ever  be 
fresh  and  living  to  millions  of  spectator^. 

In  order  rightly  to  comprehend  the  intent 
of  the  Laokoon,  let  one  stand  before  it  ^ith 
closed  eyes  and  at  a  proper  distance;  then, 
let  him  open  his  eyes  and  immediately  shut 
them  again :  he  will  see  the  whole  marble  i*i 
motion;  he  will  fear,  when  he  again  opens 
his  eyes,  to  find  the  whole  group  changeii. 
I  might  say,  as  it  stands  there,  that  it  is  a 
fiash  of  lightning  fixed;  a  wave  turned  into 
stone  at  the  moment  that  it  moves  toward^ 
the  shore.     The  same  effect  is  produced 
when  the  group  is  seen  at  night  by  torch- 
light.   The  condition  of  the  three  figures  is 
wisely  represented  in  gradation;  the  elder 
son  has  only  the  extremities  entangled,  the 
other,  more  encumbered,  has   his  brea>t 
especially  compressed;  by  the  movement  of 
his  right  arm,  he  tries  to  get  breath;  with 
the  left,  he  gently  holds  back  the  head  of 
the  serpent,  to  prevent  its  making  another 
fold  around  his  breast;  the  serpent  is  in  the 
act  of  escaping  from  his  hand,  but  evidently 
does  not   bite  him;    on  the  contrary,   the 
father  attempts  by  violence  to  free  hini^elt 
and  his  children  from  these  entanglements; 
he  seizes  the  other  serpent,  and  this  one*. 
being  irritated,  bites  him  on  the  hip. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  attitude  of  the 
father,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  si*v«*ral 
parts  of  his  body,  it  seems  decidedly  be-t  t.» 
assign  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  motion,  the 
sudden  pain  from  the  wound.    The  soriwia 
has  not  bitten,  but  is  biting,  and  that  in  a 
sensitive  part  of  the  body,  above  and  a  lit 1 1 
back  of  the  hip.    The  head  of  the  serpKi:: 
as  restored,  has  never  been  in  a  position  i»» 
bite.    Fortunately,  traces  of  the  upper  ;ii  : 
under  jaws  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  tV.* 
back  of  the  statue,  if,  indeed,  these  <  t»i  - 
vincing  evidences  be  not  lost  in  tlie  pr^-*-  : 
sad  alterations.    The  serpent  wounds  th< 
unfortunate  man  in  a  part  where  one  is  wry 
sensitive  to  any  irritation,  where  even  a 
slight  tickling  causes  the  motion  which  Mr 
here   observe  occasioned  by   the  "woui:*:. 
The  figure  recedes   to  the  opposite  stait-. 
the  body  is  drawn  In,  the  shoulders  pres^cu 
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<lownwards,  the  chest  expands,  the  head 
sinks  toward  the  wounded  side.  The  rest 
of  the  foregoing  situation  or  treatment  is 
shown  in  the  imprisoned  feet  and  struggling 
arms;  hence  from  struggle  and  shrinking, 
from  action  and  suffering,  from  effort  and 
failure,  arises  a  harmony  of  effect  which 
would,  i)erhaps,  under  no  other  circum- 
stances, be  possible.  We  are  lost  in  aston- 
1  aliment  at  the  wisdom  of  the  artists,  if  we 
try  to  imagine  the  wound  in  any  other 
place;  the  whole  position  would  be  changed, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  it  more 
skilfully.  It  is  important  to  remark  here 
that  the  artist  having  represented  a  sensuous 
action,  also  shows  us  the  sensuous  occasion 
of  it.  I  repeat  it,  the  place  of  the  bite  de- 
termines the  present  action  of  the  limbs; 
the  movement  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  as  if  to  escape,  the  drawing  in  of  the 
abdomen,  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  the 
drawing  down  of  the  head  and  shoulders, 
nay,  the  expression  of  the  face,  are  all 
rendered  nea'ssary  'by  this  sudden,  pain- 
ful, unexpected  irritation.  But  far  be  it 
fironi  me  to  destroy  the  unity  of  human  na- 
ture, to  deny  the  influence  of  the  spiritual 
powers,  of  this  nobly  perfect  man;  to  niis- 
iinderstand  the  conflict  and  suffering  of  a 
great  nature.  Anxiety,  fear,  terror,  fatherly 
affection,  all  these  I  see  coursing  through 
these  veins,  heaving  this  breast  and  furrow- 
ing this  brow;  willingly,  I  admit,  that  be- 
sides the  physical,  the  highest  degree  of 
mental  suffering  is  here  represented,  only 
let  us  not  be  too  quick  to  transfer  the  effect 
which  the  work  produces  upon  us,  to  the 
work  itself;  especially,  let  us  not  hnagiue 
the  effect  of  poisor^  on  the  body  which  the 
fang  of  the  serpent  has  but  this  moment 
reached.  There  is  no  death-struggle  to  be 
seen,  in  this  noble  figure,  which  is  resisting, 
vigorous,  scarcely  even  wounded.  Here  I 
must  be  allowed  an  observation  which  is  of 
importance  in  the  plastic  arts;  tlie  highest 
pathetic  expression  whicli  they  are  able  to 
represent,  hovers  in  transition  from  one 
state  to  another.  Suppose  an  active  child 
running  with  all  the  energj'  and  joy  of  life, 
fspringing  full  of  delight,  then  perhaps  un- 
expectedly severely  struck  by  playmates,  or 
otherwise  physically  or  morally  hurt;  this 
new  sensation  is  impai'ted  like  an  electric 
shock  to  all  his  limbs.  Such  a  transition  is 
in  the  highest  sense  pathetic;  it  presents  a 
contrast  of  which  one  can  form  no  idea 
without  having  seen  it.     Here,  evidently, 


the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  receives 
a  shock.  K  in  such  a  transition  there  re- 
main evident  traces  of  the  preceding  con- 
dition, there  arises  one  of  the  noblest  sub- 
jects for  plastic  arts,  as  is  the  case  in  tlie 
Laokoon,  where  struggle  and  suffering  are 
united  in  the  same  moment.  So,  for  exam- 
ple, Eurydice  bitten  in  the  heel  by  a  snake, 
as  she  goes  joyfully  through  the  meadow, 
with  her  gathered  flowers,  vPbidd  make  a 
most  pathetic  statue,  vm  not  only  the  falling 
flowers,  but  the  direction  of  all  the  limbs 
and  the  fluttering  of  the  draper}',  would  in- 
dicate the  twofold  state — the  joyful  advance 
and  the  painful  arrest. 

If  we  have  now  clearly  conceived  the 
principal  figure,  in  this  sense,  we  can  freely 
and  safely  glance  over  the  relations,  grada- 
tions and  contrasts  of  the  collective  parts  of 
the  whole  work.  The  choice  of  subject  is 
one  of  the  happiest  that  we  can  conceive; 
men  struggling  with  dangerous  animals, 
and  animals  which  do  not  act  with  concen- 
trated force  or  mass,  but  with  divided  pow- 
ers; which  do  not  threaten  from  one  side,  or 
demand  a  combined  opposition,  but  animals 
which  by  the •  expansive  nature  of  their 
organization  are  capable  of  paralyzing  one 
man  or  several  men  without  further  injuring 
them.  It  is  owing  to  this  paralyzing  power 
that  w^ith  the  most  violent  action  a  certain 
repose  and  unity  pervades  the  whole.  The 
effects  of  the  action  of  the  serpents  is  shown 
in  gradation.  One  only  enfolds  its  victim, 
the  other  becomes  irritated  and  bites  its 
antagonist. 

The  three  figures  are  also  most  wisely 
chosen.  A  strong,  well-built  man,  but  one 
already  past  the  years  of  energy,  less  able 
to  withstand  pain  and  suffering;  imagine  in 
his  stead  a  robust  youth,  and  the  group 
loses  its  whole  value.  Partners  in  his  sufl'er- 
ing  arc  two  boys,  small  in  compai-ison  with 
him,  but  still  two  natures  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  pain.  The  younger  struggles  iin- 
potently ;  he  suffers  an  agony  of  fear,  but  is 
unhurt.  The  eftbrts  of  the  father  are  pow- 
erful but  ineffectUiU,  and  rather  t«nd  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  contrary  to  wliat  he  desires — 
he  exasperates  his  opponent,  and  is  wound- 
ed. The  elder  son  is  least  encumbered;  he 
feels  neither  pressure  nor  pain ;  he  is  terri- 
fied at  the  sudden  wound  and  motion  of  hip 
father;  he  cries  out,  while  he  endeavors  to 
free  his  foot  from  the  serpent's  fold;— here, 
then,  is  at  once  a  spectator  and  partidpant 
and  the  work  is  complete. 
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I  will  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  in  passing,  >iz.,  that  each  of  the 
three  tigures  shows  a  double  treatment  and 
has  a  twofold  action.  The  younger  son 
tries  to  get  his  breath  by  holding  up  his 
right  arm,  and  with  the  left  hand  pushes 
baclv  the  serpent;  he  wishes  to  mitigate  the 
present  evil  and  to  prevent  a  greater — the 
highest  degree  of  actinty  which  remaius 
possible  in  his  constrained  position.  The 
father  struggles  to  free  himself  from  the 
folds  of  the  serpent,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  body  shrinks  back  from  the  sudden  bite. 
The  elder  son  is  terrified  at  his  father's  mo- 
tion, and  seeks  to  free  himself  from  the 
lightly-wound  serpent.  The  climax  of  the 
moment  represented  has  already  been  com- 
mended as  the  great  merit  of  this  work  of 
art,  and  here  tliere  is  something  to  be  spe- 
cially remarked. 

We  assumed  that  these  were  natural  ser- 
pents, which  had  woimd  themselves  around 
a  father  and  his  sons  while  sleeping,  whence 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  moment  we  saw 
before  us  a  climax.  The  first  instant  of  the 
encircling  of  the  sleepers  is  full  of  breathless 
interest,  but  not  significant  (or  art.  A  sleep- 
ing young  Hercules,  encircled  by  serpents, 
might  perhaps  be  made,  but  his  appearance 
and  repose  would  indicate  what  we  might 
expect  from  his  awakening. 

K  we  now  go  further,  and  consider  the 
father,  who  with  his  children,  no  matter  how 
it  happens,  feels  the  folds  of  serpents,  there 
is  but  one  moment  of  supreme  interest:  if 
the  one  is  rendered  incapable  of  defending 
himself —  the  other,  though  wounded,  still 
capable  of  defence — and  the  third,  still  hav- 
ing the  hope  of  escape.  In  the  first  condi- 
tion we  see  the  younger  son;  in  the  second, 
the  father;  in  the  third,  the  elder  son.  Let 
one  endeavor  to  discover  another  possible 
case  :  let  him  try  to  distribute  the  parts 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  here  distributed! 
If  we  now  consider  the  treatment  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  see  that  at 
this  moment  it  has  reached  the  climax,  we 
shall  immediately  become  aware,  in  reflect- 
ing upon  the  events  which  would  naturally 
folIow%  that  the  whole  gi-oup  must  change, 
and  that  no  time  couid  be  found  equal  to 
this  in  artistic  importance.  The  younger 
son  will  either  be  sufibcated  by  the  folds  of 
^e  serpent,  or  if,  in  his  helpless  condition, 
liould  irritate  the  serpent,  will  certahily 
tten.  Either  case  would  be  unendura- 
ecause  either  is  too  extreme  for  repre- 


sentation. As  to  the  father,  he  would  either 
be  wounded  in  other  parts,  by  which  the 
whole  position  would  be  changed  and  the 
first  wound  become  invisible  to  the  specia- 
tor,  or,  if  made  visible,  would  be  loath- 
some; or  the  serpent  may  turn  and  attack 
the  elder  son;  his  interest  would  then  be 
absorbed  in  himself;  the  scene  thus  loses 
the  witness,  the  last  gleam  of  hope  disap- 
pears from  the  group;  it  is  no  longer  a  tra- 
gic but  a  terrible  conception.  The  father, 
now  centred  in  his  own  greatness  and  suf- 
fering, would,  in  that  case,  turn  toward  the 
son  and  become  but  a  s^^mpathiziug  subor- 
dinate. 

Man  has  for  his  own  and  for  the  sufferings 
of  others  but  three  sensations,  viz.,  appre- 
hension, horror,  and  compassion — the  anx- 
ious premonition  of  a  coming  evil,  the  un- 
expected realization  of  a  present  one,  and 
sympathy  with  the  present  or  past  suffer- 
ings of  others:  all  three  are  exhibited  and 
excited  in  this  work  of  art,  and,  moreover, 
with  the  truest  gradation.    The  plastic  arts 
aiming  at  the  effect  of  the  moment,  in  choos- 
ing a  paUietic  subject,  seize  on  those  which 
awaken  terror;  while  poetry^  on  the  con- 
trary, prefers  such  as  excite  apprehension 
or  pity.    In  the  group  of  the  LaokoGn,  the 
father^s  suffering  excites  horror,  and  that  in 
the  highest  degree;  Sculpture  has  done  her 
utmost  for  liim ;  but  partly  to  complete  the 
circle  of  human  sensations,  partly  to  soften 
this  expression  of  horror,  she  excites  pity 
for  the  situation  of  the  younger  eon  and  ap- 
prehension for  the  elder,  inasmuch  as  for 
him  there  is  still  hope.    So,  in  the  mid<t  of 
complexity,  the  artists  have  produced  a  cer- 
tain equipoise,  softened  and  heightened  ef- 
fects, and  thus  completed  a  spiritual  aud 
sensuous  whole.     Enough  ;   we  may  now 
boldly  assert  that  this  work  of  art  exhausts 
its  subject  and  happily  fulfils  all  the  condi- 
tions of  art.    It  teaches  us  that  if  the  artist 
can  inflise  his  sense  of  beauty  into  quiet  and 
simple  subjects,  the  same  sense  of  beauty 
can  be  shown  in  its  greatest  energy-  and  dig- 
nity when  it  manifests  its  power  in  the  cre- 
ation of  complicated  characters,  and  knows 
how  by  artistic   imitation  to  temper  and 
restrain  the  passionate  outbreak  of  human 
nature.    In  the  sequel  w^e  shall  give  a  full 
description  of  the  statues  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Niobe  family,  as  well  as  of  the 
group  of  the  Famese  Bull;  these  belong  to 
the  few  pathetic  representations  of  antique 
sculpture  which  remain.     Modem  artists 
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have  generally  blundered  in  their  choice  of 
such  subjects  :  for  instance,  when  Milo, 
with  both  hands  fast  in  the  cleft  of  a  tree,  Is 
attacked  by  a  lion,  it  is  vain  for  art  to  at- 
tempt to  create  a  work  which  can  command 
our  unmingled  sympathy.  A  twofold  suf- 
fering, a  useless  struggle,  a  Iielpless  condi- 
tion, a  sure  defeat,  —  these  can  excite  only 
horror,  if,  indeed,  they  leave  us  not  quite 
unmoved. 

Finally,  a  word  concerning  the  relation  of 
this  subject  to  poetry.  We  are  doing  Virgil 
and  the  poetic  art  a  great  injustice  when  we 
compare,  even  for  a  moment,  this  most  per- 
fect master-piece  of  sculpture  with  the  epi- 
sodical treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
^neid.  As  the  unhappy  exile,  Eneas,  is 
called  upon  to  relate  how  he  and  his  coun- 
tryman have  l)een  guilty  of  the  unpardona- 
ble folly  of  bringing  the  famous  horse  into 
their  city,  the  poet  has  to  devise  an  excuse 
for  their  act.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  whole. 


and  the  story  of  the  Laokoon  stands  here  as 
a  rhetorical  argument  by  which  an  exagger- 
ation, if  it  be  judicious,  may  well  be  ap- 
proved. Hence,  monstrous  serpents  with 
crested  heads  come  out  of  the  sea,  rush  upon 
the  children  of  the  priest  who  has  injiu*ed 
the  hoi'se,  coil  themselves  around  them,  bite 
and  cover  them  with  venom,  twist  and  en- 
twine themselves  around  the  head  of  the 
father  who  hastens  to  the  assistance  of  his 
children,  and  rear  their  heads  in  triumph 
while  the  unhappy  victim  beneath  their  folds 
cries  in  vain  for  help.  The  people  are  ter- 
rified and  immediately  flee ;  no  one  dares  to 
remain  a  patriot;  and  the  listener,  horrified 
at  the  strange  and  dreadful  tale,  willingly 
permits  the  horse  to  be  brought  into  the 
city. 

Thus  the  story  of  Laokoon,  in  Virgil, 
serves  but  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end;  and 
it  is  still  a  grave  question,  whether  the  occur- 
rence be  in  itself  a  poetic  subject. 


WINCKELMANN'S  REMARKS  ON  THE  LAOKOON. 

[TranaUted  by  E.  S.  Moboav.] 

[The  following  passages  are  translated  from  Winckelmann's  Oeschickte  der  Kunst  des  Alter- 
thums.    Wien,  im  akadem($ehen  Verlage,  1776.] 


The  feet  of  the  Egyptian  statues  in  the 
Campidoglio,  which  have  been  preserved, 
are,  like  those  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and 
Laokoon,  of  unequal  length ;  the  right  foot, 
which  bears  the  weight  of  the  body,  is,  in 
one  of  them,  three  inches  of  a  Roman  palm 
longer  than  the  other.  But  this  inequality  is 
not  \vithout  reason,  for  they  wished  to  give 
to  the  foot  which  stands  behind,  as  much  as 
it  might  lose  to  the  sight  from  being  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  spectator,    (p.  71 .) 

[In  speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Laokoon,  he  says:] — The  Laokoon  is  a  much 
more  learned  work  than  the  Apollo.  Age- 
sander,  the  maker  of  the  chief  figure  of  the 
Laokoon,  must  have  been  a  much  more  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  artist  than  the  design- 
er of  the  Apollo  had  need  to  be;  but  the 
latter  must  have  been  gifted  with  a  sublimer 
genius  and  a  more  susceptible  soul.  Apollo 
has  the  sublimity  which  found  no  place  in 
the  Laokoon.    (p.  266.) 

[After  speaking  of  the  use  which  the  artist 
makes  of  bis  knowledge  of  muscular  action, 
he  says:] 

This  is  made  still  more  manifest  in  tlie 
same  set  of  muscles  in  Laokoon  (a  nature 


elevated  through  the  Ideal)  when  compared 
in  this  part  of  the  body  with  the  figures  of 
gods  and  deified  men  such  as  the  Hercules 
and  Apollo  Belvidere.  The  action  of  thetre 
muscles  in  Laokoon  is  exaggerated  beyond 
the  true  to  the  possible;  they  form  hillocks 
which  close  upon  each  other,  and  express 
the  highest  exertion  of  strength  in  suffering 
and  resistance,    (p.  295.) 

Laokoon  is  a  pictiu^  of  the  most  sensitive 
pain,  which  here  shows  itself  iu  all  the  mus. 
cles,  nerves,  and  veins;  the  blood  is  in  the 
greatest  agitation,  caused  by  the  deadly  bite 
of  the  serpent,  and  every  part  of  the  body  is 
represented  as  strained  and  suffering,  in 
which  the  artist  exhibited  all  the  instincts  of 
human  nature  as  well  as  his  own  great  wis- 
dom and  art.  But  in  the  representation  of 
this  outward  suffering  appears  the  tried  soul 
of  a  great  man  who  struggles  >vith  necessity, 
and  will  stifle  and  repress  any  expression  of 
his  pain — which  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
still  more  evident  to  the  reader  in  my  de- 
scription of  this  statue  in  Part  II.    (p.  326.) 

Of  the  statues  entirely  wrought  with  the 
chisel,  the  Laokoon  is  the  most  beautiful; 
and  here  an  observant  eye  will  remark  with 
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what  masterly  precision  and  unwavering 
confidence  the  chisel  must  have  been  guided 
in  order  not  to  spoil  the  most  skilful  lines 
by  accidental  slipping.  The  outer  surface 
of  this  statue,  which  seems  somewhat 
rough  compared  to  those  which  are  smooth 
and  polished  (it  looks  like  a  soft  velvet 
compared  to  the  shining  Atlas),  is  like  the 
skin  of  the  old  Greelcs,  which  was  not  loos- 
ened by  the  constant  use  of  warm  baths,  or 
rubbed  smooth  with  scrapers,  (jis  happened 
from  the  prevailing  habits  of  the  more  effem- 
inate Romans,)  but  on  wliich  a  healthy  evap- 
oration produced  a  soft  down  like  the  first 
announcement  of  the  covering  of  the  chin, 
(p,  515.) 

[From  p.  696:] — Amidst  the  destruction 
of  innumerable  works  of  art  belonging  to 
this  time  of  Art's  greatest  perfection,  the 
statue  of  Laukoon,  of  those  which  escaped 
entire,  is  the  most  valuable  monument,  if 
the  artists  who  made  it  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  this,  however,  we 
have  no  means  of  proving,  although  the 
perfection  of  the  statue  makes  it  proba- 
ble :  for  Pliny  mentions  this  as  a  work 
which  must  be  ranked  above  all  other 
efforts  in  painting  as  well  as  in  sculpture. 
The  authors  were  Agesander,  Poly  dome, 
and  Athenodorus  of  llhodes,  of  whom  the 
third  was  a  son  of  the  first,  as,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  also  the  second;  for  that  Athen- 
odorus of  Rhodes  was  a  son  of  Agesander, 
the  following  inscription  on  the  base  of  a 
statue  in  the  villa  Albani  bears  witness: — 
"Athenodorus  the  Rhodian,  son  of  Agesan- 
der, made  this'':  and  the  statue  of  Laukoon 
renders  it  probable  that  Polydorus  was  also 
the  son  of  Agesander,  because  upon  any 
other  supposition  we  cannot  explain  how 
three  artists  could  (1  will  not  say,  work  on 
one  and  the  same  stiitue,  but)  distribute 
their  labors,  because  Laokoon  the  father  is  a  . 
much  more  considerable  and  important  fig- 
ure than  his  two  sons.  Consequently,  Age- 
sander must  have  wrought  out  the  figure  of 
the  father,  and  his  two  sons,  the  figures  of 
the  sons  of  Laokoon. 

The  well  known  base  which  was  discov- 
ered in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Antium  of  the 
Lord  Cardinal  Alex.  Albani,  is  of  black  mar- 
ble; but  a  statue  of  white  marble  was  joined 
to  it.  A  piece  of  this  statue,  a  part  of  a  man- 
'e  hanging  in  folds  whicli  was  a  chlamys, 
%s  found  near  the  base;  but  no  trace  of  the 
lire  itself  could  be  found. 


The  statue  of  Laokoon  stood  formerly  in 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  and  was 
discovered  there  (not  as  Xardini  and  others 
assert,  in  the  so-called  seven  saloons  or 
reservoir  of  the  baths)  in  the  arch  of  a  hall 
which  seems  to  have  been  apart  of  the  baths 
of  this  Emperor;  but  it  indicates,  by  just 
this  discovery,  the  precise  situation  of  the 
imperial  palace  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
baths.  Here  stood  the  Laokoon  in  a  large 
niche  at  the  end  of  the  frescoed  saloon  alrea- 
dy alluded  to,  from  the  paintings  of  which 
the  falsely  so-called  Coriolanus-under-the- 
cornice  has  been  taken. 

Pliny  mentions  that  the  three  figures  of 
the  Laokoon  were  hewn  out  of  a  single 
block  of  stone— which  seemed  so  to  him  be- 
cause no  seams  w^ere  discoverable,  not  that 
it  was  really  so;  for  a  oouple  of  thousand 
yeai'8  have  revealed  a  scarcely  perceptible 
seam  which  shows  that  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  was   separately   sculptured,   and   af- 
terwards joined  to  the  other  figures.    Mi- 
chael Angelo  conceived  the  idea  of  complet- 
ing the  right  arm  of  Laokoon,  which  wa.<t 
wanting,  and  which  had  been  supplied  by 
one  of  burnt  clay;  accordingly  he  made  one 
roughly  out  of  marble,  but  never  finished  it ; 
since  that  time  this  piece  has  lain  at  the  base 
of  the  statue.    This  arm,  encircled  by  ser- 
pents, would  have  bent  over  the  head  of  the 
statue,  and  (inasmuch  as  the  rest  of  the  fig- 
ure was  free)  it  may  have  been  the  design  of 
this  artist  to  intensify  the  conception  of  suf- 
fering in  Laokoon  by  approaching  this  ami 
to  the  head  as  in  two  united  ideas,  and  by 
the  repeated  coils  of  the  serpent  to  coutre 
here  the  place  of  the  pain,  which  the  old  ar- 
tists had  reconciled  with  the  beauty  of  the 
figure,  as  both  the  suffering  and  beauty  find 
expression   here.     But  it  seems  as  if  this 
arm  bent  above  the  head  would  have  dis- 
tracted the  principal  attention,  which  the 
head  demands,  for  the  glance  would  have 
been  directed  at  the  same  moment  to  th«» 
many  coils  of  the  serpent.    Therefore,  Ber- 
nini supplied  an  arm  of  burnt  clay  exteudcil 
so  as  to  leave  the  head  free,  and  to  bring  no 
otliei;  part  in   close  proximity  above  the 
head. 

The  two  steps  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
base  upon  which  the  principal  figure  res;* 
probably  indicate  the  steps  of  the  altar 
where  the  occurrence  here  represented  took 
place. 

Inasmuch  as  this  statue  was  prized  as  tbe 
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highest  work  of  art  by  so  many  thousands 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists  brought  from 
all  parts  of  Greece  to  Rome,  it  deserved  so 
much  the  more  attention  and  admiration 
from  a  degenerate  posterity  which  knew 
how  to  produce  notlilng  which  should  even 
remotely  compare  with  this  work.  The  wise 
man  finds  here  matter  for  research,  the  artist 
finds  endless  subjects  for  study,  and  both 
will  be  convinced  that  in  this  picture  more 
lies  concealed  than  meets  the  eye,  and  that 
the  mind  of  the  master  was  even  greater 
than  his  work. 

Laokoon  is  a  nature  in  extremity  of  suf- 
fering, represented  in  the  form  of  a  man 
who  seeks  to  gather  up  the  conscious 
strength  of  his  spirit  to  subdue  it ;  and 
while  suffering  swells  the  muscles  and  con- 
tracts the  nerves,  the  spirit  armed  with 
strength  dis^plays  itself  in  the  furrowed  fore- 
head,—the  breast  heaves  with  interrupted 
respiration,  and  with  the  suppression  of  the 
outbreak  of  feeling  in  his  effort  to  contain 
and  shut  up  the  pain  within  himself.  The 
anxious  inward  sigh,  and  the  breast  drawn 
in,  exhaust  the  abdomen  and  hollow  the 
sides,  which  allows  us  to  Judge  of  the  action 
of  the  intestines.  But  his  own  suffering 
seems  to  distress  him  less  than  the  suffering 
of  his  children,  who  turn  their  faces  to  him 
and  cry  for  help;  for  the  father^s  heart  re- 
veals itself  in  the  sorrowful  eyes,  and  com- 


passion seems  to  swim  in  them  in  a  dim 
mist.  The  face  is  mournflil,  but  there  is 
no  outcry ;  the  eyes  are  upturned  toward  the 
highest  help.  The  mouth  is  full  of  sadness, 
and  the  sunken  nether  lip  is  heavy  with  it; 
but  in  the  upper  lip,  which  is  drawn  back, 
this  expression  is  mingled  with  that  of  pain, 
which,  with  a  movement  of  anger  as  if  an 
unmerited,  unworthy  sorrow,  extends  to 
the  nose,  swells  it,  and  manifests  itself  ui 
the  distended  and  vrtdened  nostrils.  Below 
the  forehead,  the  struggle  between  pain  and 
resistance  is  portrayed  with  the  greatest 
wisdom;  for  while  pain  elevates  the  eye- 
brows, the  effort  to  resist  it  presses  the  flesh 
just  over  the  brows  down  upon  the  upper 
lid,  so  that  the  protruding  brow  almost  cov- 
ers it.  Nature  which  the  artist  could  not 
improve,  he  has  sought  to  develop  and 
represent  in  its  greatest  strength  and  pow- 
er; for  where  the  greatest  sufilering  is  por- 
trayed, there  the  highest  beauty  is  possible. 
The  left  side,  where  the  serpent's  madden- 
ing bite  has  injected  the  poison,  is  tlie  one 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  heart,  seems 
to  be  most  capable  of  suffering,  and  this  part 
of  the  body  may  weU  be  called  a  marvel  of 
artistic  skill.  He  raises  his  legs  involunta- 
rily as  if  to  run  from  the  evil:  no  part  is  at 
rest;  even  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  seem  to 
aid  the  signi^cance  of  this  rigid  surface. 


GOTHE'S  SOCIAL  ROMANCES. 

[Translated  from  the  German  of  Bojxvkrari  by  Taos.  Dayidsox.] 


WiLHXLM  MeISTZB^S  ApFRKNTICESHIF. 

We  have  found  the  problem  broached  in 
the  Apprmtieeship  to  he  the  setting  fortli  of 
that  culture  to  which  the  individuality  must 
submit  itsel^,  in  order  to  become  for  itself 
what  it  is  in  itself.  Culture  is  a  process, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  is  becoming  a  pro- 
gress. As  a  process,  it  is,  in  form,  always 
the  same  round  of  exertion.  The  individ- 
ual is  driven,  by  his  own  deficiency,  tow^ards 
the  element  which  corresponds  to  his  pecu- 
liarity. So  long  as  he  has  not  found  this,  he 
mo^t  seek  it,  and  be  unquiet. 

We  find  Wilhelm  Meister  exerting  him- 
self honestly  in  order  to  discover  his  voca- 
tion, to  supply  the  defects  of  his  knowledge 
and  accomplishments,  to  grind  down  the 


comers  of  his  demeanor,  and  to  heighten 
the  basis  of  bis  culture.  In  these  exertions, 
so  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  he  remains 
always  the  same.  With  deep  sorrow  he  be- 
comes aware  of  his  own  deficiencies;  with 
ardor  he  dashes  into  that  activity  whicli 
seems  to  promise  a  means  of  ascent  to  some- 
tliing  higher;  with  astonishment  he  per- 
ceives tliat  he  obtains  no  absolute  satisfac- 
tion through  the  one-sided  effort  to  whicli 
he  has  been  devoting  himself,  and  is  there- 
upon inclined  to  regard  his  whole  labor  as  a 
mistake.  This,  however,  is  a  piece  of  self- 
deception,  which  lasts  only  until  he  has  re- 
cognized, in  ennui  and  disgust,  the  finger- 
post to  a  new  problem,  the  transition  to  a 
higher  activity,  which,  without  his  previous 
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culture,  would  be  impossible  to  him.  The 
process  has  points  of  rest,  which  lie  between 
the  various  stages  as  discs.  Raised  to  their 
highest  power,  they  make  up  the  apprentice' 
shipj  the  fellowahip,  and  the  mastership ;  for 
the  ascending  series,  as  a  system  of  qualitar 
tive  moments,  does  not  run  out  into  the 
spurious  infinite,  but  only  far  enough  to  en- 
able the  individual  to  recognize  the  essence 
of  his  individuality,  and  to  attain  the  com- 
pleteness necessary  to  enable  him  to  set 
himself  forth.  At  this  moment  begins  the 
tranquil  process  of  perfection,  as  it  proceeds 
spontaneously,  intensively  and  extensively, 
in  the  practical  activity.  The  stages  through 
which  Wilhelm  passes  appear  always  also  as 
distinct  spheres,  which  he  lives  through.  Hie 
individuality  is  destined  for  harmonious  to- 
tality. Hence,  in  presence  of  one-sided  nar 
tures,  characters  which  have  already  assum- 
ed a  decided  cast,  he  appears  as  bereft  of 
character.  He  is  not  so  much  the  hero  of 
the  novel  as  its  supporter.  But  he  would 
not  be  capable  of  being  its  supporter  even, 
unless  he  were  serious  about  the  pursuit  of 
culture,  and  unless  he  were  actually  organ- 
ized for  an  all-sided  harmony,  which  in  the 
end  does  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  him- 
self to  one  particular  activity.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to 
Wilhelm,  in  connection  ^ith  this.  Fouqu^, 
Neumann,  and  Varnhagen,  with  good-na^ 
tured  humor,  attacked  his  passivity  with 
persiflage  in  a  random  novel,  Charleses  En- 
deavors and  Obstacles,  which  they  wrote 
together  in  Halle,  and  which  has  been  re- 
printed in  Neumann^s  collected  works.  The 
amount  of  spontaneity  and  energy  resident 
in  Giithe's  Wilhelm  was  discovered  only  by 
the  innumerable  imitations  which  it  called 
forth,  concluding  with  the  Hermann  in  Im- 
mermann's  Epigoni^  of  which  Mundt,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  Characters  and  Situations, 
justly  remarks  that  the  hero  subordinates 
himself  too  much  to  the  persons  with  whom 
his  career  brings  him  in  contact,  accepts  al- 
most an  obsequious  position  towards  them, 
wears  himself  out  in  an  almost  encyclopaedic 
bustle  of  activities,  and  almost  alwavs  seems 
so  used  up  that  one  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  in  a  quiet  nook  in  an  hospital. 

In  his  process  of  culture,  he  passes,  as  an 
apprentice,  tlirough  tlie  stages  of  commer- 
cial activity,  theatric  art,  arwtocratical  free 
of  self,  before  he  recognizes  the 
'^cance  of  life  itself  —  before  he 
hall  of  the  past,  by  the  inscrip- 


tion on' the  sarcophagus,  Retnember  to  UreS 
As  a  merchant,  he  already  occupies  an  atti- 
tude toward  the  whole  world  ;  for  trade 
tends  to  equalize  the  inequalities  of  nature, 
culture,  and  chance.  Through  the  one-sid- 
edness  of  the  occupation  however,  throngh 
the  predominance  of  cidculaiion,  through 
narrowness  of  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  may  in- 
terfere with  the  more  general  cultnre,  so 
that  the  merchant  divides  up  his  day,  quite 
abstractly,  between  business  and  recrea- 
tion, and  seeks  the  latter  in  the  evening, 
sometimes  in  the  theatre,  sometimes  at  the 
gambling-table.  Wilhelm,  too,  sets  out  in 
this  manner.  At  first,  he  wants  to  find  hi< 
recreation  in  the  theatre.   The  amiabflitv  <^ 

m 

an  actress  fetters  him  with  its  charm.  He 
visits  Mariana  also  at  her  residence.  From 
being  an  admirer  of  the  artiste,  he  becomes 
her  lover.  The  recollections  of  bis  child- 
hood, of  the  pleasure  which  he  had  derived 
from  a  puppet-^how,  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  it  to  Mariana,  still  draw^  him  insen- 
sibly more  and  more  into  art-criticism. 

A  business  tour  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of .  becoming  acquainted  with  dramatic  art, 
from  its  natural,  rude  beginnings,  up 
through  all  its  gradations.  Tl)e  play  which 
the  miners  act^the  company  of  acrobat^  — 
the  doings  of  the  unengaged  actors  in  th« 
small  town— the  representations  in  the  castle 
of  the  baron,  who  plays  the  dilettante  even 
in  the  theatrical—finaUv,  the  mature  survev 
of  the  whole  dramatic  art,  given  by  Serio 
and  Aurelia, — contain  a  progressive  view  of 
it  consequent  In  itself.  The  central  point  of 
it  is  the  consideration  of  the  great  dramatist 
Shakspeare,  which  connects  itself  with  the 
representation  of  his  Camlet,  This  intnv 
duction  of  Hamlet  is  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  Gothe's  inventions — first,  on 
account  of  the  relationship  between  Wilhelm 
and  Hamlet,  for  the  latter  is  a  reflective 
character,  a  seeker,  a  self-observer,  like  Wil- 
helm; second,  because  Hamlet  makes  the 
play  the  very  means  of  rousing  the  con- 
sciences of  his  mother  and  his  uncle  from 
apathy,  of  discovering  the  truth  through  art, 
and  because  he  even  gives  to  the  players 
whom  he  nuikes  represent  this  piece,  good 
instructions,  a  conipendioua  and  classical 
summary  of  the  ars  dramatica.  Hence,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  persons 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
Apprenticeship  Gothe  intended  to  exhibit 
the  whole  of  dramatic  art  generally;  and  he 
himself,  it  is  true,  once  expresses  himself 
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somewhat  to  tills  effect  in  a  letter  to  Merk. 
Others  have  generalized  the  thing,  asserting 
that  he  intended  to  exhibit  not  dramatic  art 
but  art  generally,  and  took  dramatic  art  as  a 
starting-point  because  it  is  the  resume  and 
solution  of  the  other  arts.  Granted  that 
Grothe  had  tills  intention  once  while  he  was 
engaged  on  the  work,  everything  else  is  at 
variance  with  such  an  assumption.  In  that 
cajse,  he  could  not  have  written  the  Appren- 
ticeship; Wilhelm,  the  theatrical  reformer, 
could  not  from  the  beginning  have  belonged 
to  practical  life;  he  could  not  have  been  tor- 
mented with  such  an  incessant  reflection 
on  the  essence  of  culture  generally.  Wilhelm 
merely  makes  his  passage  through  the  thea- 
tre, because  it  brings  man  to  himself.  He 
keeps  company  with  the  actors,  because,  by 
the  power  of  fancy,  they  are  continually 
forced  to  change  their  Individuality  into 
assumed  personalities,  and  to  equip  these 
with  the  whole  charm  of  the  living  truth 
of  nature.  The  actor  who  does  not  possess 
the  entire  talent  of  self-metamorphosis  will 
therefore  probably  Incur  the  danger  of 
having  no  character  at  all  of  his  own — ^per- 
haps, like  Madame  Mellna,  of  becoming  a 
mere  sentimentalist— or  else  of  transferring' 
too  much  of  his  own  individuality  to  his 
acting,  and  hence  of  not  plajing  well  except 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  actuaDy  rep- 
resenting his  own  character.  Such  Is  the 
case  with  the  pedant,  who,  in  the  small 
troupe,  plays  thepart  of  the  old,  grumbling, 
good-natured,  blustering /ja<cr/wmt/MM;  with 
Aurelia,  who  charms  the  public  in  the  Coun- 
tess Orslna,  because  she  can  pour  her  own 
inmost  soul  into  that  part. 

In  the  last  century  the  profession  of  actor 
did  not  enjoy  that  position  in  society  which 
it  occupies  at  present,  when  it  unquestiona- 
bly stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
profes^ons.  It  had  then  something  ambigu- 
ous about  it,  and  was,  particularly  in  its 
finances,  by  no  means,  very  orderly,  or,  in 
regard  to  love,  inclined  to  very  strict  princi- 
ples. I  shall  not  however,  I  hope,  be  mis- 
understood if  I  assert  that  many  advantages 
in  the  way  of  art  are  connected  with  tills  po- 
sition. The  actors  formed  a  world  by  them- 
selves, had  to  make  themselves  valid  by  dint 
of  talent,  lived  entirely  for  the  moment,  and 
hence  were  much  more  mobile  and  diligent, 
more  ardent  than  so  many  of  our  court  play- 
ers are  wont  to  be,  who  have  made  their  in- 
come secure.  When  Wilhelm  passes  from 
the  conntiug-house  to  the  theatre,   this. 


measured  by  the  conditions  of  last  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  strongest  contrasts.  In- 
stead of  the  calculating  understanding,  the 
whim  of  fancy  seizes  him ;  instead  of  care- 
fulness for  the  future,  the  light  and  ready 
devotion  to  the  moment;  instead  of  care  for 
the  course  of  business,  the  unhampered  cul- 
ture of  jesthetic  egoijjm.  But  this  world  of 
heautifhl  seeming  falls  to  pieces.  Wilhelm, 
who  thought  himself  destined  to  be  an  actor, 
because  he  had  succeeded  in  several  things, 
particularly  In  Hamlet^  convinces  himself 
that  he  has  no  sufficient  talent  for  dramatic 
art. 

In  the  baron's  castle,  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nobility.  This  opens  up 
to  him  a  new  subject  for  consideration,  viz., 
freedom  of  manner,  personal  dignity,  which 
exhibits  itself  externally  with  aristocratic 
reserve,  and  yet  with  delightful  absence  of 
constraint.  The  examples  which  he  has  bo- 
fore  him  are  not  precisely  the  best;  but  the 
impression  which  they  make  upon,  him  is 
deep  and  lasting,  and  the  beautiful,  elegant- 
ly attired  countess,  who  forgets  herself  so 
far  as  to  kiss  him,  becomes  his  ideal.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  Got  he  has  here  put  a  fine 
irony  into  his  whole  description  of  the  nobil- 
ity. He  likes  to  play  at  theatre,  because  he 
himself  is  theatrical  in  his  representation. 
This  is  the  point  of  coincidence  in  which  no- 
bility and  theatre  meet.  The  actor  exhibits 
himself  as  different  from  what  he  is;  the  no- 
bleman exhibits  himself,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  he  shall  receive  applause.  That  is  to 
say,  that  in  the  last  century  it  was  still  the 
case  that  the  nobility  actually  were  able  to 
lay  special  claim  to  the  exhibition  of  free, 
beautiful  personality.  Now-a-days,  when 
the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages  Is  broken 
np,  when  all  those  privileges  which  gave  the 
nobility  such  an  enormous  advantage  have 
been  taken  away,  we  must  no  longer  by  any 
means  look  for  the  most  courteous  behavior, 
or  that  which  evinces  the  freest  personality, 
in  what  is  called  exclusive  society  alone. 

To  this  point  we  see  Wilhelm  rise  in  the 
fifth  book.  Through  the  nobility  he  gains 
a  notion  of  that  culture  which  is  its  own  aim 
and  end.  Nevertheless,  before  we  enter  this 
sphere,  the  sixth  book  intervenes,  containing 
the  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Saint,  These 
have  been  often  regarded  as  an  element 
heterogeneous  to  the  whole,  as  having  the 
character  of  an  interloper.  Judging  from 
his  letters  to  Schiller,  Gothe  knew  very  well 
what,  as  an  artist,  he  meant  them  for.    On 
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the  one  hand,  he  intended  to  make  a  con- 
clusion ;  on  the  other,  an  introduction.    It 
was  meant  that  the  falling  asunder  of  the- 
atrical appearance  and  the  discovery  of  the 
foibles  of  the  aristocratic  world  should  be 
followed  by  this  absolute  concentration  of  . 
the  soul  upon  itself.    It  would  have  to  be 
confessed  that  in  the  rich  life-picture,  an  es- 
sential element  would  have  been  wanting  if 
religion  had  not  been  touched  upon  at  all. 
How  Gothe  came  into  possession  of  these 
views,  or  in  how  far  Miss  Von  Klettenberg 
may  have  been  the  occasion  of  them,  may 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  Indifference. 
We  adhere  to  the  necessity,  from  which 
the  poet  was  not  able  to  escape,  and  which, 
of  all  the  critics,  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  Ms 
excellent   Characteristics  of  the  Apprentice 
ship,  1798,  has  best  seen,  at  least  from  an 
a3sthetic  point  of  view.    I  say,  from  an  aes- 
thetic point  of  view,  for  from  a  religious  one 
he  hiis  taken  the  beautiful  saint  too  nega- 
tively.   I  believe  that  her  confessions  must 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  argument 
of  the  whole  novel.    This  argument  is  the 
formation  of  individuality,  the  aesthetic  ap- 
prehension of  the  whole  of  life.    The  beau- 
tiful saint  has  the  courage  to  make  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  religious  conviction,  from  the 
point  where  she  became  conscious  of  it,  valid 
against  every  one,  even  against  her  father, 
and  against  her  beloved  betrothed  husband. 
From  all  the  education  which  she  acquires, 
from  all  the  distractions  into  which  she  is 
drawn,  from  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  she  experiences,  she  always  returns 
to  the  conununion  with  her  invisible  friend. 
She  behaves  like  a  religious  artiste,  endeav- 
oring freely  to  subject  her  whole  existence 
to  the  necessity  of  her  principle.  The  ortho- 
dox church  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  all 
the  sects  which  have  sprung  from  its  bosom, 
during  the  last  century  held  firmly  to  the 
idea  that  the  religious  life  of  the  individual 
had  to  pass  through  the  nocturnal  horror  of 
a  penitential  combat,  in  order  to  become 
conscious,  in  its  violent  passage  to  mercy, 
in  an  outwardly  fixed  moment,  of  illuminar 
tion  from  on  high,  justification  before  God, 
and  assurance  of  everlasting  bliss.    The  for- 
mality with  which  dogmatism  had  drawn 
out  this  process  of  regeneration  into  its  uidi- 
vidual  moments  had  likewise  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
Many,  however,  on  comparing  themselves 
with  the  process  prescribed  in  the  dogma, 
could  discover  in  themselves  no  analogy  to 


it,  and  then  harrowed  themselves  with  fear 
about  their  salvation.    In  opposition  to  tbis 
orthodox  system,  the  beautiful  saint  develops 
a  cheerful  religion  which  knows  nothing:  of 
limitation  of  freedom   or   of  repentance. 
Under  all  circumstances  she  has  a  glad  con- 
fidence in  God,   through  however  many 
phases  of  religious  consciousness  she  passes. 
She  comes  in  contact  with  the  quietists  in 
the  country,  with  the  Hermhutera;  she  re- 
veres the  chief  court  preacher  of  the  ortbo- 
dox  church,  eagerly  attends  his  discourses, 
excuses  the  acerbity  of  his  polemics  against 
the  Herrnhuters,  and  bewails  the  good  man 
when  he  dies,  with  a  tear  of  sincerity.    But 
she  never  becomes  fanatical;  she  always, 
like  an  artist,  keeps  herself  within  the  limits 
of  moderation.   Neither  does  she  become  at 
all  a  quietist,  but  unexceptionably  performs 
all  her  duties  in  the  most  conscientious  man- 
ner; nurses  her  sick,  sufiering  mother,  and 
her  old,  often  peevish  father,  for  long  years, 
with  self-sacrificing  afi'ection,  and  as  a  cau- 
oness  occupies  herself  without  reproach  in 
well-doing.    Christianity,  as  the  reli^on  of 
the  world,  is  the  religion  of  free  indi\iduaJi- 
zation.  We  must  not  copy  Christ's  life;  the 
attempt  to  do  so  begets  diseased  tenden- 
cies; there  arises  from  it  an  unnatural  diir- 
tortion  of  the  reality,  which  at  present  com- 
prehends real  conditions  quite  different  from 
those  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Every  one  must  work  up  the  same  content 
which  we  find  in  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  his  own  destiny,  into  a  new  bi- 
ography.   This  is  the  protestant  meaning  of 
the  ^'Confessious  of  a  Beautifiil  Saint.''   In- 
asmuch as  she  maintains  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidualization, she  remains  accessible  to  criti- 
cism, against  wliich  ladies  who  are  strongly 
aroused  to  piety  are  wont  to  be  completely 
fortified.    For  example,  she  sees  through 
the  want  of  taste  and  the  kind  of  caricature 
that  exist  in  the  religion  of  the  Herrnhuters, 
and  is  led  by  her  uncle  to.a  free  and  digni- 
fied appreciation  of  art,    towards   which 
exclusive  piety  in  general  holds  only  a  neg- 
ative relation.    Specially  must  we  mention 
her  view  of  sin.    She  can  find  in  herself  no 
trace  of  it,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  eccle- 
siastical doctrinal  conceptiou  demands  of 
her.    Neither,  as  regards  the  Supreme  lie- 
ing,  can  she  feel  herself  estranged  from  him. 
But,  nevertheless,  she  comes  to  the  oonvio- 
tiou  that  the  possibility  of  even  the  worst  of 
crimes  dwells  in  her  completely;  that  she 
could  be  a  Ravaillac,  a  Dainiens;  tliat  from 
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au  unguarded  impulse  she  might  suddenly 
become  a  criminal  of  the  most  hideous  kind. 

These  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Saint" 
form  the  conclusion  of  the  theatrical  and 
aristocratical  worlds,  which  not  unfrequent- 
ly  merge  into  the  frivolous.    The  physician 
had  communicated  them  to  the  sick  Aurelia, 
when  she,  after  her  representation  of  the 
Countess  Orsina,  had  half-intentionally,  on 
her  way  home,  caught  a  deadly  cold  In  the 
piercing  north  wind.    The  dying  Aurelia 
sent  Wilhelm  to  Lothario,  and  thus  opened 
to  him  the  gate  to  a  higher  existence.    Wil- 
helm is  now  about  to  receive  an  idea  of  a 
grander  life,  wliich  unfolds  a  very  manifold 
activity.    In  this  world,  property  forms  the 
basis,  upon  which,  as  means,  men  may  rise 
to  the  fullest  freedom  of  life,   and  make 
culture  for  its  own  sake  their  aim.    In  the 
mercantile  world,  from  which  Wilhelm  orig- 
inally sot  out,  property  was  regarded  with 
too  much  one-sidedness  as  aim  and  end. 
Werner  represents  this  point  of  view.  Wlien 
he  again  meets  with  Wilhelm,  he  cannot 
wonder  enough  at  the  neat,  rounded  person 
that  the  latter  has  become,  whereas  he  him- 
self has  grown  round-shouldered  and  old  at 
his  desk.    With  a  narrow  kind  of  pleasure 
he  tells  him  about  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, about  his  children,  how  they  know 
arithmetic  already,  and  buy  and  sell  with 
their  small  sums  of  pocket  money.    It  Is 
only  by  contrast  with  this,  his  old  trusty 
friend,  that  Wilhelm  sees  what  progress  he 
has  really  made  in  the  higher  apprehension 
of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  actors 
property  was  taken  only  as  a  means.  Phi- 
line  throws  to  the  beggars  gift  upon  gift, 
and  when  she  has  exhausted  her  purse,  does 
not  hesitate,  in  her  thoughtless  good  nature, 
to  give  away  her  hat  and  scarf.  The  actors 
know  quite  well  that  without  money  they 
cannot  perform  anything.  From  this  point 
of  view,  they  lay  the  greatest  value  upon  it. 
What  an  advantage  woidd  even  two  hun- 
dred dollars  have  been  to  Melina,  merely  to 
get  up  a  small  troupe  I  When  they  have 
money,  however,  they  pay  too  little  regard 
to  it,  and  do  not  economize  it.  How  touch- 
ing, in  this  respect,  is  the  story  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mariana.  She  wants  to  pay  for 
everything  in  cash,  and  with  this  punctili- 
ousness is  unsuitable  for  the  loose  life  of  th'e 
actors.  Old  Barbara,  who  informs  Wilhelm 
of  Mariana's  death,  and  brings  him  his  son 
Felix,  is  reproached  by  Wilhelm  as  a  \ilc 


panderess.  But  how  well  she  is  able  to  de- 
fend herself  I  How  she  hurls  back  the  curse 
upon  him  1  How  well  she  is  able  to  depict  the 
worthlessness  of  the  higher  classes,  whose 
sons,  with  frivolous  desire  of  enjoyment, 
pluck  the  virginal  blossom  of  the  di^ugliters 
of  the  proUtariat,  and  are  the  cause  why 
women  like  Barbara  e^ist!  Has  Wilhelm 
any  right  to  despise  her?  But  the  old  sibyl 
remarks,  too,  how  pure  such  a  relation, 
stigmatized  with  the  name  of  prostitution, 
may  often  be,  as  compared  with  mariages  de 
convenances  in  which  mothers,  after  having 
exposed  their  daughters  for  show  at  balls 
and  assemblies,  make  a  bargain  for  their 
souls  with  rich  or  aristocratic  suitors.  She 
lays  bare  the  whole  abyss  of  helplessness 
into  which  the  unprotected  destitute  female 
among  us  may  often  sink,  and  then,  under 
the  pressure  of  difficulties,  in  the  misery  of 
starvation,  flrom  the  lack  of  any  moral  sup- 
port, only  too  easily  succumb  to  seduction; 
against  which,  immediately,  public  moral- 
ists raise  their  hypocritical  howl  —  as  if  the 
men  were  not  just  as  guilty  as  the  women. 

Among  the  nobility  themselves,  property 
seems  the  condition  of  their  superiority,  of 
their  free  personality  and  graceful  bearing. 
By  reason  of  his  landed  property,  the  no- 
bleman, fi*om  the  very  beginning,  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  those  anxieties 
which  so  often  hamper  ordinary  people.  He 
is  removed  away  from  the  common,  and, 
hence,  can  so  easily  attain  that  gracefulness 
of  bearing  which  Wilhelm  finds  so  impos- 
ing. Gothe  here  shows  us  the  conflict 
between  personal  and  landed  property, 
w^hlch  receives  a  still  more  circumstantial 
treatment  in  the  "  Joumeymanship."  The 
purest  form  of  personal  property  is  money ; 
for  it  is  the  means  of  attaining  every  other 
particular  property.  Hence  we  see  Werner's 
commercial  house  entering  into  competition 
with  the  secret  association  at  the  sale  of  es- 
tates. 

Wilhelm,  in  passing  into  the  higher  sphere 
of  this  association,  falls  into  one  more  mis- 
take, that,  namely,  of  placing  the  economical 
interest  too  high.  The  clearness  of  under- 
standing, the  aimfulness  of  action,  tlie  large 
effects  of  a  comprehensive,  well-ordered  ac- 
tivity, as  they  all  appear  in  Lothario  and 
Theresa,  make  him  think  he  has  found  his 
ideal  in  Theresa,  whereas  all  the  time  it  is 
Natalia.  He  arrives  at  this  knowledge,  after 
he  has  shuffied  off  his  past,  which  he  does 
partly  because  he  learns  the  death  of  Marl- 
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ana,  and  takes  his  son  to  him,  partly  be- 
cause he  becomes  master  of  his  property 
and  comes  to  an  understanding  with  his 
early  friend  Werner,  partly  because  he  dis- 
covers the  painful  consequences  of  his  aber- 
rations ;  for  example,  the  fate  of  the  countess, 
who  during  her  illness  atones  with  the  most 
tormenting  puritanical  melancholy  for  the 
kiss  she  gave  him ;  partly  because  the  shapes 
which  have  remained  immovaJbU  points  while 
he  has  been  making  progress,  are  severed 
by  death  from  his  fortunes.  These  shapes 
are  Mignon  and  Augustino.  From  the  first 
they  win  the  reader's  favor  to  the  novel,  and 
have  been  imitated  in  many  second  and 
third  class  novels.  Mignon's  longing,  the 
harper's  madness,  the  dark  back-ground  of 
their  life,  the  romantic,  grotesque  ele- 
ment in  their  demeanor,  have  from  the  first 
powerfully  excited  the  fancy.  Both  are 
demonic  shapes  whose  depth  is  shown  as- 
toundingly  in  the  flashes  of  their  natural 
tones.  They  are  a  riddle  to  themselves,  but 
often  utter,  as  it  were  prophetically,  the 
deepest  riddles  of  human  nature  generally. 
Mignon's  swan's-song  is  among  the  sublim- 
est  efforts  of  lyric  poetry,  and  the  songs  of 
the  harper  who  stiffens  into  an  almost  time- 
less conditiou,  have  sent  their  earnest  ad- 
monitions thrilling  through  the  lives  of 
many  among  us,  particularly  the  verses : 

Who  never  ftte  with  tears  hia  bread, 

Who  never  through  nieht's  weary  houTB 

Sat  weeping  lonely  on  his  bed, 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers. 

Ye  bring  us  hither  into  life, 

Te  let  the  wretch  with  sin  be  blighted; 

Then  leave  him  to  the  bitter  strife; 

ij'or  every  sin  's  on  earth  requited. 

These  mysterious  shapes,  who  have  be- 
queathed to  German  novel  literature  such  a 
numerous  posterity  of  acrobatic  children  and 
crazy  mendicant  musicians,  disappear  from 
the  story  as  soon  as  Wilhelm  has  arrived  at 
complete  up-clearing  with  regard  to  him- 
self. In  the  ground-work  of  their  history 
Gothe  has  introduced  Catholicism,  and  the 
uneasy  ferment  of  its  miracle-seeking  fancy 
as  an  offset  to  the  struggles  of  protestant 
Beautiful-Saintship.  Mignon,  who  has  grad- 
ually transformed  herself  from  a  gloomy 
half-boy  and  climbing  kobold  into  a  girl  and 
kindly  companion  for  a  walk,  actually  dies 
of  passionate  jealousy,  when  Wilhelm  de- 
cides for  Theresa.  The  fact  that  in  a  history, 
-»hich  everything  works  towards  the 
t  culture,  madness  and  indomitable 
force  of  individuality  cross  the  intel- 


ligent action  of  men  has  great  poetical  effect. 
One  feels  that  there  are  exceptional  nature? 
which  are  placed  by  fate  altogether  outside 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  life  and  emphati- 
cally bring  before  our  minds  the  limits  of 
human  strife.  Mignon  and  the  harper  are 
really  in  an  unhistorical  condition,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  penetrated  by  only  one  idea,  one 
feeling,  and  desire  nothing  else.  There  are 
men  who  have  no  history,  because  they  do 
not  culture  themselves,  because  they  are 
merely  machines.  The  iinchangeableno>* 
of  the  old  harper  and  of  Mignon  is  of  such 
a  kind.  It  does  not  spring  from  emptiness, 
as  in  the  case  of  dry  men  of  habit,  but  from 
over-fulness  and  brokenness  of  heart. 

Out  of  the  region  of  the  useful,  Wilhelm 
is  at  last  elevated  into  that  of  the  beautUul 
itself  by  being  bound  witli  the  spell  of  plas- 
tic art  and  vociil  music.  The  exequiejs  of 
Mignon  comprehend  all  the  lofty  and  impo.— 
ing  elements  tliat  arcliitecture,  sculptiu'e. 
painting  and  vocal  music  can  unitedly  ac- 
complish. Wilhehn  now  understands  how 
the  useful  is  compatible  with  the  beautiful. 
This  union  appears  to  him  in  personal  form 
in  Natalia,  whose  whole  constitution  is  so 
entirely  love,  that  love  does  not  appear  in 
her  as  a  particidar  emotion.  This  gracious 
charming  Natalia  is  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ceedingly practical,  and  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  quiet  acti\ity  distributing  its 
ings  in  all  directions.  This  kalokagathia 
{Ka>.oKayadia)  which  Wilhelm's  indenture 
expresses  significantly  in  many  different 
phrases,  is  therefore  the  result  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship. 

If,  however,  we  now  look  back,  we  must 
immediately  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  whole  novel  we  do  not  meet 
with  a  single  case  of  domestic  life.  We  find 
tlie  different  individuals  partly  occupied 
with  the  development  of  their  personality, 
partly  with  the  quest  for  matrimony.  The 
family  relations  which  lie  back  of  the  imii- 
viduals  are,  as  a  whole,  ethically  unsatis- 
factory. Theresa  herself  is  a  supposititious 
daughter.  Lothario  can  reproach  himself 
with  many  romantic  outrages.  The  clear- 
ing-up  of  Mignon's  history  gives  us  a  glance 
into  a  wilderness  of  fatal  aberrations.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  the  harper,  whom  he  has 
begotten  in  unwitting  incest  with  his  sister 
Sperata.  Wilhehn  is  in  quest  of  matrimony 
and  goes  from  Mariana  to  Philina,  from  lier 
to  the  beautiful  countess,  from  her  to  There- 
sa, and  finally,  from  her  to  Natalia,  while 
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Madame  Melina,  Aurelia,  and  even  MJgnon, 
have  a  leaning  towards  him  besides.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Apprenticeship,  his  son 
Felix  causes  him  perplexity,  as  to  how  he, 
a  motherless  child,  shall  be  brought  up.  If 
we  now  consider  the  marriages  wliich  are  in 
progress  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  they  are 
all  what  are  called  misalliances,  that  is,  the 
conventional  distinction  of  rank  is  cancel- 
led by  culture  and  similarity  of  character. 
Frederick,  Natalia's  brother,  marries  the 
theatrical  and  nimble  Philina;  Lothario 
marries  Theresa,  who  is  not  altogether  his 
equal,  and  tlie  bourgeois  Wilhelm,  Natalia. 
If  we  consider  this,  it  becomes  evident  to 
us,  how  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  the  neces- 
sity might  arise  of  making  matrimony  itself 
the  subject  of  particular  treatment,  and  of 
showing  that  culture  and  property  are  alone 
not  sufficient,  if  a  man  does  not  in  matri- 
mony attain  a  transfiguration  of  his  own 
individuality  in  another.  The  depiction  of 
tills  from  the. tragic  side  is  the  subject  of  the 
KUctive  Affiniiiea,  Those  misalliances  are  the 
victory  of  the  free  individuality  over  the 
prejudices  of  rank,  but  they  are  intended 
merely  to  lay  the  basis  of  matrimony.  Mat- 
rimony, therefore,  required  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  treatment. 

THE  SLZCTTVK  A7FINITIES. 

In  attempting  to  develop  the  idea  of  the 
Eleeivoe  Afjinities,  w^hich  I  have  already  sta- 
ted in  general  terms,  I  must  begin  by  touch- 
ing upon  a  few  of  the  misconceptions  from 
wliich  we  are  not  yet  free,  although  Gothe 
himself,  JBckennann  (in  his  Contributions  to 
Poetry^  1824,  p.  150,  sq.,  Goschel,  Kotscher 
(in  the  second  number  of  his  Essays  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Art,  Berlin,  1838),  and  Bou- 
mann  in  the  Berlin  Annual  of  Scientific  Oritin 
eiam,  in  a  review  of  Botscher,  have  already 
done  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  a  more  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  it.  It  is  strange  that 
this  novel  has  been  regarded  as  having  a 
tendency  the  opposite  of  that  wliich  it  really 
has.  Tendency  is  not  the  right  word  here; 
for  as  a  work  of  art,  in  self-repose,  it  does 
not  show  so  much  as  a  trace  of  purpose  or 
any  thought  in  particular.  The  didactic  ele- 
ment comes  out  naturally  in  the  terrible 
impi'ession  which  it  makes;  but  it  is  not 
sought.  The  Elective  Affinities  represent  to 
us  a  tragic  fate,  in  the  development  of  which 
occurs  also  the  unhappy  error  of  what  is 
called  moral  adultery.  Are  we,  then,  reaUy 
to  suppose  that  we  must  draw  from  this 


occurrence  a  justification  of  such  conduct? 
What  consequences  it  would  entail,  if  every 
event  which  a  literary  work  portitiyed  were 
regarded  immediataly  as  tending  to  legal- 
ize it,  or  a  similar  occurrence?    The  absur- 
dity of  such  a  supposition  being  manifest,  it 
has  been  insinuated  that  the  passion  is  por- 
trayed by  the  poet  as  too  violent.    Passion 
hurries  a  man  on  to  perverse  action,  to  im- 
moral behavior.    If  the  poet  represents  it, 
can  he  exhibit  it  otherwise  than  as  a  power 
which  governs  the  man?    If  not,  would  he 
be  portraying  the  truth?    When  the  empti- 
ness of  this  objection  is  forced  to  be  conced- 
ed, when,  besides  this,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  poet  has  described  all  the  torments, 
all  the  combat^  which  belong  to  a  passion 
having  no  moral  justification,  refuge  is  at 
last  taken  in  regret  that  the  book  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  par- 
ticularly of  young  girls.    This  regret  is  an 
absurdity.    It  is  all  right  and  proper  that 
young  people  should  not  read  all  sorts  of 
things  indiscriminately,  that  their  reading 
should  have  rational  guidance,  that  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
should  not  be  precocious.    Would  any  other 
conclusion  follow  except  tbis,  that  unripe 
minds  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  this  novel? 
But  supposing  the  case,  that  as  a  part  of 
of  Gothe's  works,  it  did  fall  into  their  hands, 
I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that,  from  the  full- 
ness of  life  which  it  contains,  the  thorough 
ethical  delicacy,  which  casts  a  halo  of  the 
deepest  earnestness  about  the  very  smallest 
event  in  it,  it  will  do  no  harm  and  excite  no 
unholy  passions.    Gothe,  moreover,  is  not 
the  first  person  who  has  treated  the  idea  of 
the  Elective  Affinities,    In  the  legend  of  Tris- 
tan, the  middle  ages  were  familiar  with  it 
(vide  my  History  of  Qerman  Poetry  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  1830,  pp.  315,  sq.),  but  only 
from  one  side,  inasmuch  as  Isolde  and  Tris- 
tan, who  through  the  agency  of  the  philtre, 
that  is,  the  magic  of  natural  individuality, 
belong  to  each  other,  ^tand  opposed  merely 
to  Mark  who  is  cheated  by  them,  and  have 
no  combat.    In  recent  times,  George  Sand 
has  treated  this  theme  In  a  masterly,  though 
also  in  a  one-sided  manner,  in  her  Jacques, 
Fernande   and   Octave   stand   opposed  to 
Jacques;  the  latter  is  not  supplied  with  an 
el ecti  ve  correlate .    Sylvia  poi n ts  to  th e  need 
of  one,  but  is  not  one.  As  compared  with  the 
legend  of  Tristan  tliere  is  here  a  progress, 
inasmuch  as  Fernande  and  Octave  battle  for 
a  long  time  with  themselves  before  the  so- 
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phistry  of  passion  overcomes  their  fidelit}', 
and  Jacques  is  not  merely  the  deluded^ weak- 
ling, but  the  hero,  who,  as  soon  as  he  un- 
derstands Fernande,  sacrifices  himself  con- 
sciously to  her  happiness.  Gothe  stands 
poetically  and  ethically  higher.  Not  only 
does  he  cancel  the  one-sidedness  of  the  re- 
lationship, and  therefore  set  before  us  two 
pairs,  but  he  also  maizes  the  hero  of  the 
tragic  collision  go  down  in  himself. 

That  the  Elective  Affinities  portray  the 
true  nature  of  marriage,  we  have  ah'eady 
shown  above.  In  connection  with  this,  the 
demand  might  be  made  for  an  ideal  picture 
of  marriage  without  any  shadow — ^the  hap- 
piness of  a  Philemon  and  a  Baucis.  That, 
however,  would  be  an  idyl  and  not  a  tragic 
novel.  If  the  depth  of  matrimony  is  to  be 
shown,  it  is  necessary  that  the  negative 
powers  also,  which  work  its  destruction, 
should  come  into  view.  This  necessity  I 
explained  in  1835,  in  a  treatise  on  the  poeti- 
cal treatment  of  adultery,  which  was  after- 
wards printed  in  the  first  volume  of  my 
Studies^  and  to  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I 
may  here  refer.  It  is  only  by  the  exhibition 
of  falsehood  along  with  truth,  seeming 
along  with  earnestness,  disorder  along  with 
order,  that  the  idea  can  be  completely  unfold- 
ed. In  marriage  husband  and  wife  must  live 
into  eiich  other  so  as  to  form  a  unity,  which 
shall  comprehend  in  it  not  only  their  spirits 
but  their  natural  tendencies.  These  latter, 
as  forming  the  ground  of  their  individuality, 
must,  in  the  process  of  affectional  absorp- 
tion, get  rid  of  their  brittleness.  They 
furnish  the  ground  why  the  husband  and 
wife  love  each  other  precisely  as  these  [par- 
ticular persons] ;  inasmuch,  however,  as  tlicy 
lixve  each  other,  all  exclusiveness  of  personal 
independence  [i^raic/wcin— being  for  itself, 
iff  tavrQ  elvai — Tr.]  is  cancelled  in  the 
unreserved  selt-sureiider  to  each  other.  If, 
however,  we  suppose  that  on  one  side, 
or  on  both  sides,  the  immediate  sympathy 
of  the  individuality,  the  real  drawing  of 
the  heart  is  wanting,  the  marriage  is  man- 
ifestly imi^erfect.  Its  reality  does  not  cor- 
respond with  its  idea.  Husband  and  wife 
may,  however,  yield  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  legal  bond,  and  although  lacking  the 
highest  satisfaction,  enjoy  a  moral  sufll- 
ciency.  If,  however,  we  further  suppose 
that  the  married  couple — whether  it  be,  as 
in  Jacques^  only  one  of  them,  or,  as  in  G6- 
the^s  Elective  Affinities^  both  ~  are  brought 
in  contact  with  that  individuality  which  has 


an  elective  affinity  for  them,  which  is  pre- 
destined by  the  magic  of  nature,  which  from 
the  first,  from  all  eternity,  is  the  barmoiii- 
ous  one, — ^then  the  unity  of  marriage,  which 
hitherto  existed  as  a  moral  reliance,  must  be 
shattered;  for  the  temptation  to  follow  the 
bent  of  the  heart  must  arise.  It  must  now 
come  to  a  conflict.  It  must  now  be  shown 
which  shall  win  the  victory,  the  divine  or 
the  human  law.  Now  all  tlie  depths  of  the 
emotional  nature  must  quiver.  Now  the  in- 
dividuals must  gather  all  their  strength  in 
order  to  avoid  offending  the  genius  of  mo- 
rality, by  indulgence  shown  toward  the 
force  of  nature,  and  challenging  fate  against 
themselves. 

Grothe  exhibits  to  us  all  the  degrees  of 
marriage.  Edward  and  Charlotte  have  for- 
merly both  belonged  to  manages  de  eonre- 
nance.  Both  have  been  set  at  liberty  by 
death.  This  time  thev  think  that  in  marrv- 
ing  they  are  hitting  the  mark,  for  previously 
to  their  former  marriages  they  had  from 
their  youth  been  accustomed  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  couple.  But  they  err. 
Their  marriage  is  one  of  friendship,  not  of 
love.  It  is  only  after  they  are  married  that ' 
love  developes  in  them.  But  now  it  is  too 
late.  What  they  would  now  have  to  do 
would  be  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  and 
that  they  are  averse  to. 

Gothe,  moreover,  has  exhibited  all  the 
collisions  within  marriage,  and  their  comic 
as  well  as  their  tragic  solution.  When  1  siy 
all  the  collisions,  that  is  going  too  far,  ina;^ 
much  as  they  are  aU  reducible  to  one.  viz.. 
that  it  Is  only  in  wedlock  that  the  passion  c/ 
love  for  another  awakes,  or,  having  been  en- 
tertained before,  is  carried  over  into  it,— 
The  comical  solution  of  the  collision  that 
thus  arises,  is  the  frivolous  intercourse  of 
lovers,  which  degrades  their  true  marriage 
into  a  seeming  one,  and  goes  along  without 
conscience  or  concern  about  such  profana- 
tion. This  undermining  of  marriage  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  count  and  the  baroness.  The 
count  brings  forward  all  the  theories  that 
have  been  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  St,Simo- 
nfans  and  others,  in  the  name  of  emancipa- 
tion of  the  flesh,  as  the  creation  of  free 
womanhood.  Charlotte  is  deeply  hurt  h> 
this  encroachment  ujion  the  indissolubility' 
of  wedlock.  Experimenting  with  marriage, 
a  temporary  wedlock  for  five  years,  and  tl  e 
like,  rouse  her  indignation,  more  parti<'u- 
larly  because  these  views  are  stated  at  table 
in  the  presence  of  Ottilie.    The  tragic  si>l"- 
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tion  of  the  difficulty  is  reaignation.     It  again 
may  even  assume  a  twofold    shape.     On 
the  one  hand,  it  may  arise  from  the  pure 
spirit  of  morality  accompanied  with  a  cheer- 
fiil  surrender  to  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  law  of  marriage.    This  is  the  case 
with  Charlotte  and  the  captain.    Although 
they  are  both  conscious  of  belonging  by  in- 
clination to  each  other   to  the  innermost 
depths  of  their  soul,  their  battle   against 
their  passion  is  pure  and  decisive.    Particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  Charlotte  the  poet  has 
portrayed,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
surpassed,  the  quiet  majesty  of  a  moral  \vill 
clear  to  itself.    The  other  form  of  resigna- 
cion  is  not  so  pure,  but  springs  from  eor^ 
seiousnesa  of  wrong.     Not  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  called  a  coarse  sin, 
which  common  natures  are  satisfied  with 
refraining  from,  but  from  a  consciousness 
of  having  given  way  inwardly  to  the  pas- 
sion, and  favored  the  dissolution  of  an  exist- 
ing marriage.    This  is  the  case  with  Ottille 
and  Edward.   The  latter  is  the  more  guilty. 
He,  therefore,  does  not  attain  any  true  re- 
conciliation, or  the  determined  courage  of 
resignation,  but  follows  Ottilie,  who  does 
practise  resignation,  to  death,  inasmuch  as 
her  existence  conditioned  his. 

Wedlock  becomes  perfect  only  through 
legitimate  offspring,  for  it  is  only  in  them 
that  love  becomes  a  reality,  and  the  lan- 
cruage  of  common  life  very  correctly  calls 
the  child  a  pledge  of  love.  Children  form 
the  strongest  tie  between  husband  and  wife. 
What  will  not  parents  do  for  the  sake  of 
their  children  I  What  sacrifices  will  they 
not  make  for  their  sake,  in  order  to  preserve 
themselves  as  a  unity  for  them  I  Edward 
and  Charlotte  are  childless.  But  on  that 
night  when  they  meet,  he  filled  with  the 
image  of  Ottilie,  she  with  that  of  the  cap- 
tain— Edward  has  just  led  the  count  down 
through  the  corridor  to  the  baroness,  and 
thus  countenanced  adultery  in  his  own  house — 
a  young  life  is  lit  under  the  heart  of  Char- 
lotte I  Hideoas  1  The  husband  and  wife  are 
entitled  by  law  to  the  sweetest  surrender  to 
each  other.  This  surrender,  though  per- 
fectly legitimate,  is  notwithstanding  in^ 
moral;  for  in  his  arms  she  has  thought  of 
the  captain,  in  hers  he  has  thought  of  Otti- 
lie. In  the  moment  of  their  closest  self- 
divestment,  they  have  been  most  profoundly 
estranged  from  each  other!  This,  then,  is 
moral  adultery,  Gothe,  in  a  few  linos,  has, 
on  one  side,  stated  the  psychological  mo- 


tives of  the  whole  scene  with  most  chaste 
pen,  and  without  embellishing  anything; 
for,  when  Edward  awakes  next  morning, 
the  dawning  day  seems  to  him  to  illuminate  a 
crime.  He  steals  away  from  his  wife's  couch, 
and  Charlotte,  when  she  awakes,  finds  her- 
self alone. 

Edward,  hurried  along  by  his  love,  wants 
to  be  divorced,  and,  with  this  view,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Charlotte  through  Mittler.  Then 
Mittler  learns  that  she  feels  herself  a  moth- 
er, and  the  child  draws  the  bonds  between 
husband  and  wife  tighter  again.    But  when 
it  is  born,  the  nocturnal  secret  is  revealed. 
It  has  the  captain's  featiu-es  and  Ottilie' s 
eyes.    The  child  must  forever  remind  the 
parents  that  inwardly  they  are  sundered. 
It  owes  its  existence  to  a  lie.    Hence  the 
catastrophe  is  introduced  into  its  life.    Ed- 
ward hurries  away  to  the  war  in  quest  of 
death.    In  this  search  for  death,  he  shows 
himself  a  man.  We  recognize  that  his  weak- 
ness shows  itself  only  in  love.  But  when  he 
fails  to  find  death,  when  he  retiu'ns  from  the 
war  covered  with  honors,  he  takes  his  life  as 
a  token  from  fiite  that  it  approves  his  union 
with  Ottilie.    Even  Charlotte  also  beguis  at 
last  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of  a  di- 
vorce.   And  exactly  at  this  point  the  unex- 
pected happens.    Edward,  so  near  to  the 
realization  of  his  wishes,  is  drawn  away  by 
Ottilie,  in  order  that  she  may  freely  confess 
her  love  for  him.    In  doing  so,  she  gets  be- 
lated before  she  can  return  to  the  castle, 
where  Charlotte  is  already  waiting  for  her. 
In  order  to  arrive  sooner,  she  gets  into  a 
small  boat,  with  the  fiital  child,  which  she 
has  taken  along,  in  order  to  cross  the  pond. 
The  oar  slips  out  of  her  hands.    She  gives 
a  sudden  lurch,  and  the  child  fidls,  without 
means  of  rescue,  into  the  water  I    The  child 
loses  iU  life  through  her  fault— the  child 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  was  also  hers. 
From  this  moment  she  surveys  the  whole 
course  of  events.    She  also  discovers  that 
she  has  been  guilty,  and  is  now  resolved  to 
renounce  herself  forever.    However,  as  she 
has  been  guilty  really  without  guilt,  as  she 
has  been  guilty  only  on  the  side  of  nature 
and  not  with  her  will,  she  is.ab8olutely  rent 
within  herself.  For  a  while  everything  con- 
tinues, to  all  appearance,  as  before ;   but 
then  life  in  her  refuses  to  renew  itself.    She 
can  no  longer  take  food.    She  dies  from 
witliin,  in  the  deepest  religious  excitement. 
She  attains  the  transfiguration  of  her  indi- 
viduality.    Not  so   Edward,  who  having 
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through  her  death  lost  all  etay,  merely  fol- 
lows her  to  death,  merely  goes  down  within 
himself,  does  not  resolve  himself  into  God. 
I  must,  of  course,  presuppose  acquaintance 
with  the  novel.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  go  through  all  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  poet  ^hows  us  the  resistlessness 
with  which  the  moral  spirit  in  tragic  fate 
triumphs  over  the  might  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
ture. The  crowning  fault  always  remains, 
that  of  Edward  and  Charlotte  in  having  mar- 
ried each  other  at  all.  It  is  the  false  charac- 
ter of  their  wedlock  that  prepares  their  fate 
for  them.  Charlotte  herself  had  thought  of 
Ottilie  as  a  wife  for  Edward,  but  he  had 
quite  overlooked  her  when  she  was  first  in- 
troiluced  to  him.  Though,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  cannot  enter  into  detail,  it  will  still 
be  possible  for  me  to  bring  into  view  certain 
features  of  the  composition;  for  while  the 
Elective  Aifinities  stand  exceedingly  high, 
as  a  moral  action  of  the  poet,  they  stand 
equally  •  high  as  an  aesthetic  one.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  characters,  the  variety  of 
tlie  situations,  the  tension  of  contrasts  in  the 
upward  gradation  of  fatalistic  superstition 
and  free  reflection,  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  the  style,  are  classic.  It  has  always  been 
a  theme  of  admiration  how  Gothe  placed  the 
occupations  of  the  lovers  alongside  their 
passion,  and  thus  made  the  latter  more  in- 
telligible. Trees  are  planted,  roads  made, 
sti'eams  turned,  houses  built,  chapels  paint- 
ed— man  rules  over  nature.  His  understand- 
ing, his  Mill,  subject  it  to  him.  But  to  con- 
quer himself  is  not  so  light  a  task.  In  the 
landscape  the  small  lake  appears  quite  natu- 
rally. Water,  as  Xovalis  says,  is  the  eye  of 
the  landscape.  It  mirrors  heaven  and  its 
own  shores.  This  pond  becomes  the  fated 
element;  for  on  Ottille's  birthday,  on  which 
Edward  gives  a  display  of  fireworks  in 
honor  of  lier,  a  boy  falls  into  the  water  and 
is  rescued  by  the  captain.  The  captain  goes 
across  with  Charlotte  in  the  boat  which  Ed- 
ward, at  great  expense,  has  brought  from  a 
distance,  lands  at  a  reedy  part  of  the  shore, 
and  carries  Charlotte  to  land,  an  accident 
wliich  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing their  love;  after  which,  however,  there 
follows  an  immediate  reaction  of  their  sense 
of  nobleness,  bidding  them  show  themselves 
worthy  of  their  love,  by  raising  themselves 
above  themselves.  And  this  same  pond  de- 
vours the  child  of  Edward  and  Charlotte, 
this  hybrid  shadow,  which,  if  it  had  lived 
~^,  could  have  continued  to  exist  only  as 


the  living  accusation  of  the  parents,  as  a 
continual  reminder  of  their  error.  The  se- 
cret power  with  which  the  passion  lays  the 
basis  of  the  occurrences  is  analyzed  down  to 
the  finest  sophistries  of  the  understanding, 
the  slightest  movements  of  feeling.  In  Ed- 
ward in  particular  the  superstition  is  char- 
acteristic, with  which  he  holds  fast  what 
seems  favorable  to  him,  and  either  overlooks 
or  in  action  defies  what  seems  likely  not  to 
bode  good  luck  to  him.  In  the  course  of 
events  it  afterwards  often  appears  that  what 
he  has  taken  for  a  favor  of  fortune,  turns 
directly  against  him  hi  its  consequences  and 
makes  shipwreck  of  all  his  deceitful  hopes. 
When  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  determ- 
ined by  passion,  when  he  abandons  free  self- 
command,  he  becomes  through  this  very 
laisser  alter  obnoxious  to  fate ;  fate  comes 
not  from  without,  but  from  within;  we  our- 
selves give  it  birth.  It  produces  great 
efi'ect,  therefore,  when  the  dratnatia  personcFj 
however  far  they  may  ramble  away  towards 
the  circumference,  nevertheless  always  re- 
turn to  the  same  spot,  as  if  they  were  ban- 
ished to  this  castle,  to  this  lake. 

The  subordinate  personages  are  managed 
with  extraordinary  skill.  They  are  all  cen- 
tred upon  Ottilie,  for  she  is  in  every  sense 
the  chief  personage ;  she  is,  as  Gothe  himself 
says,  the  strange  hapless  victim.  Luciana« 
Charlotte^s  daughter  by  her  first  marriage, 
educated  in  the  same  boarding-school  as 
Ottilie,  is,  through  her  sensational  disposi- 
tion tending  to  external  show,  and  her  en- 
deavors to  make  herself  the  admired  centre 
of  every  social  circle — ^by  the  jocund,  coquet- 
tish exhibition  of  her  beauty  and  talent — 
exactly  the  opposite  of  Ottilie,  whose  depth 
of  nature  loses  itself  in  the  mystical,  and 
who,  witli  all  her  extraordinary  solidity  of 
heart,  has  a  bearing  whose  outward  charac- 
teristics are  absence  of  show  and  charming 
unobtriisiveness.  For  this  reason  she  fetters 
men  all  the  more.  For  a  while  Charlotte 
also  connects  her  with  the  captain.  The 
assistant  in  the  boarding-school,  who  has 
seen  her  excellent  qualities  develope  them- 
selves, and  often  been  obliged  to  express 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
lady-principal  and  the  other  teachers  of  tlie 
institute,  wishes  to  marry  her.  The  architect 
—that  excellent,  delicate  spirit — is  unable  to 
refrain  from  cherishing  secretly  the  deepest 
afi'ection  for  her,  and  by  giving  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  which  he  paints  in  the  chapeU 
the  features  of  Ottilie,  makes  a  secret-public 
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confession  of  bis  attachment.  Even  the  visit 
of  the  travelling  Englishman,  however  ao- 
ctdental  it  may  seem,  illustrates  the  whole, 
partly  hy  letting  the  great  image  of  the 
world  shine  into  the  bondage  of  these  nar- 
row circumstances,  partly  by  communicat- 
ing portions  of  his  varied  experiences,  and 
thus  relating  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Uie  EUeHve  Affinities;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  another  has  no  inkling  of  what 
strings  he  renders  harmonic  by  his  words,  in 
circles  in  which  he  is  not  closely  acquainted. 
MitUer  has  to  utter  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  story.    He  occupies  with  regard  to  it 


the  same  position  as  the  chorus  did  in  an- 
cient tragedy.  He,  the  man  who  is  every- 
where ready  to  settle  differences,  would  not 
remain  a  single  night  under  the  same  roo( 
with  any  one  who  did  not  respect  the  sar 
credness  of  the  marriage  institution.  Gothe 
therefore  puts  into  his  mouth  that  eloquent 
passage,  so  often  and  so  Justly  quoted,  that 
marriage  is  the  beginning  and  the  summit 
of  all  culture ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  separation  of  a  married 
couple  who  have  lived  together  for  a  con- 
siderable period  and  become  in  so  many 
things  each  other's  debtors. 


THE  SANKHYA  KARIKA; 
Or  Memorial  Verses  on  the  Sankhya  Philosophy. 

[B/  IfWABA  Kbishva,  m  noalvvd  hj  tntditloB  fiom  the  great  KiipnuL.] 

[The  following  is  a  reprint  from  Golebrook's  translation — a  very  scarce  work  —  and  contains 
the  memorial  verses  without  the  oommentaries  printed  in  the  eoUeotion  of  the  Oriental  Transla- 
tion Fond  Committee  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  printed  here  for  oonyenlent  reference 
in  the  new  commentary  to  follow  IL— SnrroB.] 


I. 

The  inquiry  is  into  the  means  of  preclud- 
ing the  three  sorts  of  pain;  for  pain  is  em- 
barrassment: nor  is  the  inquiry  superfluous 
because  obvious  means  of  alleviation  exist, 
for  absolute  and  final  relief  is  not  thereby 
accomplished. 

n. 

The  revealed  mode  is  like  the  temporal 
one,  ineffectual,  for  it  is  impure;  and  it  is 
defective  in  some  respects,  as  well  as  exces- 
sive in  others.  A  method  different  from 
both  is  preferable,  consisting  in  a  discrim- 
ative  knowledge  of  perceptible  principles, 
and  of  the  imperceptible  one,  and  of  the 
thinking  soul. 

m. 

Nature,  the  root  (of  all),  is  no  production. 
Seven  principles,  the  Great  or  intellectual 
one,  Ac,  are  productions  and  productive. 
Sixteen  are  productions  (unproductive). 
Soul  is  neither  a  production  nor  productive. 

IV. 

Perception,  inference,  and  right  affirma- 
tion, are  admitted  to  be  threefold  proof;  for 
they  (are  by  all  acknowledged,  and)  com- 
prise every  mode  of  demonstration.  It  Is 
from  proof  that  belief  of  that  which  is  to  be 
proven  results. 
15 


V. 

Perception  is  ascertainment  of  particular 

objects.    Inference,  which  is  of  three  sorts, 

premises  an  argument,  and  (deduces)  that 

which  is  argued  by  it.    Right  affirmation  is 

true  revelation. 

VI. 

Sensible  objects  become  kno>vu  by  percep« 
tion;  but  it  is  by  inference  (or  reasoning) 
that  acquaintance  with  things  transcending 
the  senses  is  obtained:  and  a  truth  which  Is 
neither  to  be  directly  perceived,  .nor  to  be 
inferred  firom  reasoning,  Is  dedaoed  firom 
revelation. 

vn. 

From  various  causes  things  may  be  Im- 
perceptible (or  unpercelved);  excessive  dis- 
tance, (extreme)  nearness,  defect  of  the  or- 
gans, inattention,  minuteness,  interposition 
of  objects,  predominance  of  other  mat/ters^ 
and  intermixture  with  the  like. 

vm. 

It  Is  owing  to  the  subtiUty  (of  nature),  not 
to  the  non-existence  of  this  ori^nal  princi- 
ple, that  It  is  not  apprehended  by  the  senses, 
but  inferred  from  its  effects.  Intellect  and 
the  rest  of  the  derivative  prindples  are  ef- 
fects; (whence  it  is  concluded  as  their  cause) 
hi  some  respects  analogous,  but  in  others 
dissimilar. 
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rx. 

£ffect  subsists  (antecedently  to  the  operar 
tion  of  cause) ;  for  what  exists  not,  can  by 
no  operation  of  cause  be  brou;2^ht  into  ex- 
istence. Materials,  too,  are  selected  which 
are  fit  for  the  purpose :  everything  is  not  by 
every  means  possible :  what  is  capable  does 
that  to  which  It  is  competent;  and  like  is 
produced  from  like.' 

X. 

A  discrete  principle  is  cansable,  it  is  in- 
constant, unpervading,  mutable,  multitu- 
dinous, supporting,  mergent,  conjunct,  gov- 
erned.   The  undiscrete  one  is  the  reverse. 

XI. 

A  discrete  principle,  as  well  as  the  chief 
(or  undiscrete)  one,  has  the  three  qualities :  it 
is  indiscriminative,  objective,  common,  irra- 
tional, prolific.  Soul  is  in  tliese  respects,  as 
in  those,  the  reverse. 

xn. 

The  qualities  respectively  consist  in  pleas- 
ure, pain,  and  dulness;  are  adapted  to  mani- 
festation, activity,  and  restraint;  mutually 
domineer;  rest  on  each  other;  produce  each 
other  ;  consort  together  ;  and  are  recipro- 
cally present. 

XIII. 

Ooodness  is  considered  to  be  alleviating 
and  enlightening:  foulness,  urgent  and  ver- 
satile :  darkness,  heavy  and  enveloping. 
Like  a  lamp,  they  co-operate  for  a  purpose 
(by  union  of  contraries). 

XIV. 
Indiscriminativeness  and  the  rest  (of  the 
properties  of  a  discrete  principle)  are  proved 
by  the  influence  of  the  three  qualities,  and 
the  absence  thereof  in  the  reverse.  The  un- 
discrete principle,  moreover  (as  well  as  the 
influences  of  the  three  qualities),  is  demon- 
strated by  effect  possessing  the  properties 
of  its  cause  (and  by  the  absence  of  contra- 
riety). 

XV. 

Since  specific  objects  are  finite ;  since  there 
is  homogeneousness ;  since  efl'ects  exist 
through  energy;  since  there  is  a  parting  (or 
issue)  of  effects  from  cause ;  and  a  reunion 
of  the  universe.— 

XVI. 

There  is  a  general  cause  which  Is  undls- 

xsretc.    It  operates  by  means  of  the  three 

qualities,  and  by  mixture,  by  modification, 

-"•  ""ater;  for  different  objects  are  diver- 

y  infiuence  of  the  several  qualities 

•ely. 


xvn. 

Since  the  assemblage  of  sensible  objects  iff 
for  another^s  use ;  since  the  converse  of  that 
which  has  the  three  qualities,  with  other 
properties  (before  mentioned),  must  exi#it ; 
since  there  must  be  superintendence;  since 
there  must  be  one  to  enjoy;  since  there  is  a 
tendency  to  abstraction;  therefore,  soul 48. 

xvm. 

Since  birth,  death,  and  the  instruments  of 
life  are  allotted  severally;  since  occupations 
are  not  at  once  universal;  and  since  quali- 
ties affect  variously ;  multitude  of  souls  if: 

demonstrated : 

XIX. 

And  from  that  contrast  (before  set  forth) 
it  follows,  that  soul  is  witness,  solitary,  by- 
stander, spectator,  and  passive. 

Therefore,  by  reason  of  union  with  it,  in- 
sensible body  seems  sensible;  and  though 
the  qualities  be  active,  the  stranger  (soul) 
appears  as  the  agent. 

XXI. 

For  the  soul's  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  for  its  abstraction,  the  union  of  both 
takes  place,  as  of  the  halt  and  blind.  By 
that  union  a  creation  is  framed. 

xxn. 

From  nature  issues  the  great  one;  thence 
egotism;  and  from  this  the  sixteenfold  .^t: 
from  five  among  the  sixteen  proceed  five 
elements. 

xxni. 

Ascertainment  is  intellect.  Virtue,  know- 
ledge, dispassion,  and  power  are  its  facul- 
ties, partaking  of  goodness.  Those  partak- 
ing of  darkness  are  the  reverse. 

XXIV. 

Consciousuess  is  egotism.  Thence  pro- 
ceeds a  twofold  creation.  The  elevenfold  set 
is  one;  the  five  elemental  rudiments  are  the 

other. 

XXV. 

From  consdousnesB.  affected  by  goodne<v, 
proceeds  the  good  elevenfold  set :  from  it. 
as  a  dark  origin  of  being,  come  eleraentan- 
particles :  both  issue  from  that  principle  af> 
fected  by  foulness. 

XXVI. 

Intellectual  organs  are,  the  eyes,  the  ear>. 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  skin :  those  of 
action  are,  the  voice,  hands,  feet,  the  excre- 
tory oi^gan,  and  that  of  generation. 
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XXVII. 

(In  this  set  is)  mind,  which  is  both  (an  or- 
gan of  sensation  and  of  action).  It  ponders, 
and  it  is  an  organ  as  being  cognate  with  the 
rest.  They  are  numerous  by  specific  modi- 
fication of  qualities,  and  so  are  external  di- 
versities. 

xxvm. 

The  fimctlon  of  five,  In  respect  to  color 
and  the  rest,  is  observation  onl}".  Speech, 
handling,  treading,  excretion,  and  genera- 
don  are  the  functions  of  five  (other  organs). 

XXIX. 

Of  the  three  (internal  instruments)  the 
functions  are  their  respective  characterist- 
ics: these  are  peculiar  to  each.  The  com- 
mon function  of  the  three  instruments  is 
breath,  and  the  rest  of  the  five  vital  airs. 

XXX. 

Of  all  four  the  functions  are  instantaneous, 
as  well  as  gradual,  In  regard  to  sensible  ob- 
jects. The  function  of  the  three  (interior) 
is,  in  respect  of  an  unseen  one,  preceded  by 
that  of  the  foiurth. 

XXXI. 

The  instruments  perform  their  respective 
functions,  incited  by  mutual  Invitation.  The 
sours  purpose  is  the  motive :  an  instrument 
is  wrought  by  none. 

XXXIl. 
Instrument  Is  of  thirteen  sorts.    It  com- 
passes, maintains,  and  manifests :  what  is  to 
be  done  by  it  is  tenfold,  to  be  compassed,  to 
be  maintained,  to  be  manifested. 

XXXIU. 

Internal  instruments  are  three;  external, 
ten,  to  malce  known  objects  to  those  three. 
The  external  organs  minister  at  time  pres- 
ent; the  internal  do  so  at  any  time. 

XXXIV. 

Among  these  organs,  the  five  intellectual 

concern    objects    specific    and  unspedfic. 

Speech  concerns  sound.   The  rest  regard  all 

five  objects. 

XXXV. 

Since  intellect,  with  the  (other  two)  inter- 
nal instruments,  adverts  to  every  object, 
therefore  those  three  instruments  are  ward- 
ers, and  the  rest  are  gates. 

XXXVI. 

These  characteristically  differing  from 
each  other,  and  variously  affected  by  quali- 
ties, present  to  the  intellect  the  soul's  whole 
purpose,  enlightening  it  as  a  lamp. 


XXXVII. 

Since  it  is  iuteilect  which  accomplishes 
soul^s  fruition  of  all  which  is  to  be  enjoyed, 
it  is  that,  again,  which  discriminates  the 
subtle  difference  between  the  chief  princi- 
ple (pradhdna)  and  soul. 

XXXVUI. 

The  ^em^ntary  particles  are  unspecific; 
fh)m  tliese  five  proceed  the  five  elements 
which  are  termed  specific;  for  they  are 
southing,  terrific,  or  stupefying. 

XXXIX. 

Subtile  (bodies)  and  such  as  spring  from 

father  and  mother,  together  with  the  great 

elements,  are  three  sorts  of  specific  objects. 

Among  these,  the  subtile  bodies  are  lasting; 

such  as  issue  from  father  and  mother  are 

perishable. 

XL. 

(Subtile  body),  primaeval,  unconfined,  ma- 
terial, composed  of  intellect,  with  other 
subtile  principles,  migrates,  else  unenjoy- 
ing;  invested  with  dispositions,  mergeut. 

XLl. 

As  a  painting  stands  not  without  a 
ground,  nor  a  shadow  without  a  stalce,  &c., 
so  neither  does  subtile  person  subsist  sup- 
portless  witliout  specific  (or  unspecific) 
particles. 

xLn. 

For  the  sake  of  souPs  wish,  that  subtile 
person  exhibits  (before  it),  like  a  dramatic 
actor,  through  relation  of  means  and  conse- 
quence, with  the  aid  of  nature's  infiuence. 

XLIU. 

Essential  dispositions  are  innate.  Inci- 
dental, as  virtue  and  the  rest,  are  considered 
appurtenant  to  the  instrument.  The  uter- 
ine germ  (fiesh  and  blood)  and  the  rest  be- 
long to  the  effect  (that  is,  to  the  body). 

XLIV. 

By  virtue  is  ascent  to  a  region  above ;  by 
vice,  descent  to  a  region  below :  by  know- 
ledge is  deliverance ;  by  the  reverse,  bond- 
age. 

XLV. 

By  dispassion  is  absorption  into  nature; 
by  foul  passion,  migration :  by  power,  un- 
impediment;  by  the  reverse,  the  contrary. 

XLVI. 

This  is  an  intellectual  creation,  termed  ob- 
struction^ duabiltty^  aequieseenee,  and  perfect^ 
ness.  By  disparity  of  influence  of  qualities, 
the  sorts  of  it  are  fifty. 
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XLVII. 

There  are  five  distinctions  of  obstruction; 
and,  from  defect  of  instruments,  twenty- 
eight  of  disability :  acquiescence  is  ninefold ; 
perfectness,  eightfold. 

XLVIII. 

The  distinctions  of  obscurity  are  eightfold, 

as  also  those  of  illusion;  extreme  illusion  is 

tenfold  ;  gloom  is  eighteenfold,  and  so  is 

utter  darkness. 

XLDC. 

DEFRATrrr  of  the  eleven  organs,  together 
with  injuries  of  the  intellect,  are  pronounced 
to  be  disability.  The  injuries  of  intellect 
are  seventeen,  by  inversion  of  acquiescence 
and  perfectness. 

Nine  sorts  of  acquiescence  are  propound- 
ed ;  four  internal,  relating  to  nature,  to 
means,  to  time,  and  to  luck ;  five  external, 
relative  to  abstinence  from  (enjoyment  of) 

objects. 

LI. 

Keasoning,  hearing,  study,  prevention  of 
pain  of  three  sorts,  intercourse  of  friends, 
and  purity  (or  gift),  are  perfections  (or 
means  thereof).  The  forementioned  tliree 
are  curbs  of  perfectness. 

LII. 

Without  dispositions  there  would  be  no 

aubtUe  person ;  without  person  there  would 

be  no  pause  of  dispositions:   wherefore  a 

/(wofold  creation  is  presented,  one  termed 

personal^  the  other  intelUeiual. 

Lm. 

The  divine  kind  is  of  eight  soots ;  the 
grovelling  is  fivefold;  mankind  is  single  in 
its  class.  This,  briefly,  is  the  world  of  liv- 
ing beings. 

Above,  there  is  prevalence  of  goodness: 
below,  the  creation  is  fUU  of  darkness:  in 
the  midst,  is  the  predominance  of  foulness, 
firom  Bbahma/  to  a  stock. 

LV. 

There  does  sentient  soul  experience  pain, 
arising  fh>m  decay  and  death,  \intll  It  be  re- 
leased fh>m  its  person;  wherefore  pais  i«  of 
the  essence  (of  bodily  existence). 

LVI. 

This  evolution  of  nature,  fW)m  inteUect  to 
the  special  elements,  is  performed  fbr  the 
deliverance  of  each  soul  respectively ;  done 
«nother*s  sake  as  for  self. 


Lvn. 

As  it  is  a  fhnction  of  milk,  an  unintelligent 
(substance),  to  nourish  the  cfdf,  so  it  is  the 
office  of  the  chief  (principle)  to  liberate  the 
soul. 

LVm. 

As  people  engage  in  acts  to  relieve  de- 
sires, so  does  the  undlscrete  (principle)  to 
liberate  the  soul. 

LIX. 

As  a  dancer,  having  exhibited  herself  to 

the  spectator,  desists  from  the  dance,  so  does 

nature  desist,  having  manifested  herself  to 

soul. 

LX. 

Generous  nature,  endued  with  qualities, 

does  by  manifold  means  accomplish,  without 

benefit  (to  herself)  the  wish  of  ungrateful 

soul,  devoid  as  he  is  of  qualities. 

LXI. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  gentle 

than  nature;    once  aware  of  having  been 

seen,  she  does  not  again  expose  herself  to 

the  gaze  of  soul. 

LXU. 

Verily  not  any  soul  is  bound,  nor  Is  re- 
leased, nor  migrates;  but  nature  alone,  in 
relation  to  various  beings,  is  bound.  Is  re- 
leased, and  migrates. 

LXIII. 

By  seven  modes  nature  binds  herself  by 
herself:  by  one,  she  releases  (herself),  for 
the  soul's  wish. 

LXIV. 

So,  through  study  of  principles,  the  oon- 
cluflive,  incontrovertible,  one  only  know- 
ledge is  attained,  that  neither  I  am,  nor  is 
aught  mine,  nor  do  I  exist. 

LXV. 

Possessed  of  this  (self-knowledge),  soul 

contemplates  at  leisure  and  at  ease  nature, 

(thereby)  debarred  fh>m  prolific  chaDge. 

and  consequently  precluded   fh>m   those 

seven  forms. 

LXVI. 

He  desists,  because  he  has  seen  her;  she 
does  so,  because  she  has  been  seen.  In  tiieir 
(mere)  union  there  is  no  motive  for  creataon. 

LXVII. 

By  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge,  vit- 
tue  and  the  rest  become  causeless;  yet  soul 
remains  a  while  invested  vrith  body,  as  the 
potter^s  wheel  continues  whirling  ttom  the 
effect  of  the  impulse  previously  given  to  it. 
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LXVin. 

When  separation  of  the  informed  soul 
fh>m  its  corporeal  frame  at  length  takes' 
place,  and  nature  in  respect  of  it  ceases, 
then  is  absolute  and  final  deliverance  accom- 
plished. 

This  abstruse  knowledge,  adapted  to  the 
liberation  of  soul,  wherein  the  origin,  dura^ 
tion,  and  termination  of  beings  are  consid- 
ered, has  been  thoroughly  expounded  by 
the  mighty  saint. 

Lx:x. 

This  great  purifying  (doctrine)  the  sage 
compassionately  imparted  to  A'suri,  A'subi 


taught  it  to  Pakchasdcha,  by  whom  it  was 
extensively  propagated. 

LXXI. 

Received  by  tradition  of  pupils,  it  has  been 
compendiously  written  in  Afrya  metre  by 
the  piously  disposed  I'sawaba  Krishna, 
having  thoroughly  investigated  demonstra- 
ted truth. 

LXXII. 

The  subjects  which  are  treated  in  seventy 
couplets  are  those  of  the  whole  science, 
comprising  sixty  topics,  exclusive  of  illus- 
trative tales,  and  omitting  controversial 
questions. 


HEGEL'S  PHENOMENOLOGY  OF  SPIRIT. 

[Tnmrtatod  fhun  the  Qcrmaa  of  O.  W.  7.  Hmxl.] 

[All  marks  of  subdivision  included  in  brackets  [  ]  are  not  in  tlie  original,  but  are  employed 
here  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  portions  taken  up  in  the  commentary  which  follows.  Adjec- 
tives and  participles  used  substantively  are  sometimes  capitalized  to  prevent  confusion. — Ed.] 


A.— CONSCIOUSNESS. 

in. 

Force  and  Understanding  —  The  Phenomenal 
and  the  Superaeneuoua  World. 

[p.  97.]  [a]  In  the  dialectic  of  sensuous 
certitude,  consciousness  has  completely  lost 
the  senses — hearing,  seeing,  &c. — and  as 
perception  it  has  arrived  at  thoughts,  which 
however  it  as  yet  only  brings  together  in 
the  unconditioned  Universal.  This  Uncon- 
ditioned would  now  itself  again  he  nothing 
else  than  the  one-sided  extreme  of  being-for- 
Uselfj  if  it  were  taken  as  quiescent  simple 
essence,  for  thus  the  no>essence  (disorder) 
would  stand  in  opposition  to  it;  but  related 
to  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  unessential 
itself,  and  the  consciousness  would  never 
come  out  of  the  deception  of  perception:  it 
has,  however,  adduced  itself  as  a  somewhat 
which  has  gone  out  of  such  a  conditioned 
being-for-itself  back  into  itself.  —  This  un- 
conditioned Universal,  which  is  now  the  true 
object  of  consciousness,  is  still  as  ohjeet  of 
the  same;  it  has  not  as  yet  apprehended  Its 
comprehension  as  comprehension.  The  two 
procedures  should  be  carefully  distinguish- 
ed; consciousness  has  experienced  that  the 
object  has  gone  back  out  of  the  relation  to 


another  into  Itself,  and  has  thus  become  in 
ttee(f  comprehension ;  but  the  consciousness 
is  not  yet  for  itself  the  comprehension,  and 
for  this  reason  it  does  not  recognize  itself  in 
that  reflected  object.  For  us  this  object  has 
become  in  such  a  manner  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  consciousness,  that  the  latter  has 
intertwined  itself  in  the  becoming  of  tiie 
same,  and  the  reflection  Is  the  same  on  both 
sides,  or  merely  one.  But  since  the  con- 
sciousness in  this  activity  had  merely  the 
objective  essence,  and  not  the  consciousness 
as  such  for  its  content,  the  result  is  to  be 
posited  in  an  objective  signiflcation  for  it, 
and  the  consciousness  still  withdrawing 
from  that  which  is  become,  the  latter  is  to 
it,  as  objective,  the  essence. 

[p.  98.]  [»]  Although  with  this  the  un- 
derstanding has  cancelled  its  own  untruth 
and  the  untruth  of  the  object;  and  what  has 
become  for  it  through  this,  is  the  compre- 
hension of  the  True  as  the  True  existent  in 
itself  which  is  not  as  yet  comprehension,  or 
which  lacks  as  yet  the  being-for-itself  of  coi>- 
sciousness,  and  which  the  understanding, 
without  knowing  itself  In  it,  lets  alone.  The 
latter  pursues  its  road  by  itself,  so  that  the 
consciousness  has  no  part  or  portion  In  its 
free  realization,  but  only  looks  on  and  ap- 
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prehends  it  purely.  We  have  therefore  at 
llrat  to  occupy  its  place,  and  we  must  he  Its 
comprehension  which  developes  what  is 
contained  in  the  result;  in  relation  to  this 
developed  object  which  offers  itself  to  the 
consciousness  as  existent,  it  first  becomes 
an  apprebendinj^  consciousness  for  itself. 

[e]  The  result  was  the  unconditioned 
Universal,  at  first  in  the  negative  and  ab- 
stract sense,  that  the  consciousness  negated 
and  abstracted  its  onensided  concepts,  and 
gave  them  up.  But  the  result  has  the  posi- 
tive significance  that  in  it  the  nnity  of  the 
being  for  itself  and  the  being  for  others^  or 
the  absolute  antithesis,  is  posited  imme- 
diately as  the  same  essence.  It  seems  at 
first  to  have  reference  only  to  the  form  of 
the  moments  as  related  to  each  other;  but 
the  being  for  itself  and  the  being  for  others 
is  Just  as  well  the  content  itself,  since  the 
antithesis  can  have,  in  its  truth,  no  other 
nature  than  the  one  which  has  adduced  itself 
in  the  result,  that,  namely,  the  content  held 
as  true  in  perception,  does  in  point  of  fact 
belong  only  to  the  form,  and  dissolves  itself 
in  its  unity.  This  content  is  at  the  same 
time  universal;  there  can  be  no  other  con- 
tent which  would  withdraw  itself  through 
its  peculiar  character— to  go  back  into  tliis 
unconditioned  universality.  Such  a  content 
would  be  some  determined  mode  of  being- 
for-itself  and  of  relation  to  others.  But  to  be 
for  itself  and  to  relate  in  general  to  others, 
constitutes  its  nature  and  essence,  whose 
truth  is  to  be  unconditioned  universalitj^; 
and  the  result  is  absolutely  universal. 

[p.  99.]  [d]  But  since  this  unconditioned 
Universal  is  object  for  the  consciousness, 
tlie  distinction  of  form  and  content  malces 
its  appearance  on  it,  and  in  the  shape  of  eoiu 
tent  the  moments  appear  at  first  to  present 
themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  as  universal 
medium  of  many  extant  matters,  and  on  the 
other,  as  one  reflected  into  itself,  wherein 
their  independence  is  destroyed.  The  form- 
er is  the  dissolution  of  the  independence  of 
the  thing,  or  the  passivity'  which  is  a  being 
for  others;  but  the  latter,  the  being  for  it- 
self. It  is  to  be  seen  how  these  moments 
adduce  themselves  in  the  unconditioned 
universality  which  constitutes  their  essence. 
It  is  first  of  all  evident,  that  through  the 
fact  that  they  are  merely  in  this  [universal- 
ty],  they  no  longer  lie  asunder,  but  that 
they  are  essentially,  in  themselves,  self- 
cancelling  sides,  and  nothing  but  their  tran- 
sition into  each  other  is  posited. 


]e]  The  one  moment  appears  thos  as  the: 
essence  which  has  become  one  aide  of  tlie 
antithesis,  as  universal  medium,  or  as  the 
extantness  of  independent  matters.  But  the 
independence  of  these  matters  is  nothing 
else  than  this  medium ;  or  this  Universal  is 
the  multiplicity  of  such  different  Universals. 
But  that  the  Universal  is  in  anseparated 
unity  with  this  multiplicity,  means  that 
these  matters  are  each  where  the  other  is; 
they  interpenetrate  each  other  reciprocal- 
ly, i^ithout  however  touching  each  other, 
since  conversely  the  many  distinguished 
[ones]  are  just  as  independent.  With  this 
there  is  at  once,  also,  their  pure  porosity 
posited,  or  their  being  cancelled.  This 
being-cancelled  again,  or  the  reduction  of 
this  diversity  to  the  pure  being-for-itself, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  medium  itself,  and 
this  again  is  the  independence  of  the  distinc- 
tions. Or  the  somewhats  posited  as  inde- 
pendent pass  immediately  over  Into  their 
unity,  and  their  unity  immediately  into  the 
unfolding,  and  the  latter  again  back  into 
the  reduction.  This  movement,  however, 
is  what  is  called  forcb  [Kraff]:  the  one 
moment  thereof,  namely,  it,  as  expansion 
of  the  independent  matters  in  their  being,  is 
its  utterance;  [p.  100]  but  it  as  the  vanlshed- 
being  of  the  same,  is  the  force  held  back 
from  its  utterance,  or  force  proper.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  confined  force  must  utter 
itself;  and  secondly,  in  the  utterance  it  is 
just  at  well  in-itself-existent  force  as  it  is  in 
this  being-in-itself,  utterance.  Thus  while 
we  retain  both  moments  in  their  immediate 
unity,  the  understanding,  to  which  the  con- 
ception of  force  properly  belongs,  is  the  com- 
prehension which  supports  the  distinguish- 
ed moments  as  distinguished;  for  in  force 
itself  they  are  maintained  not  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  the  distinction  is  hence  merely  in 
the  thouglit.  Or  in  the  above  there  is  mere- 
ly the  conception  pf  force  posited  and  not 
its  reality.  But  in  point  of  fact  force  is  the 
unconditioned  Universal  which  is  for  anoth- 
er what  it  is  in  itself,  or  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction in  itself,  for  it  is  nothing  else  than 
the  being  for  others,  Hence,  in  order  that 
the  force  may  be  in  its  truth,  it  must  he  let 
alone  entirely  by  thought,  and  be  posited  as 
the  substance  of  these  distinctions,  i.  e.  at 
one  time,  as  this  whole  force  remaining  ee- 
sentially  In  and  for  itself,  and  then  again  its 
distinctions  as  substantial,  or  aa  for-them- 
selves-subsisting  moments.  Hence  the  force, 
as  such,  or  as  confined,  is  for  itself  as  an  ex- 
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eluding  one,  for  which  the  unfolding  of  the 
matters  ie  another  extant  essence^  and  thus 
there  are  two  distinct,  independent  sides 
posited.  But  the  force  is  also  the  Whole ,  or 
it  remains  what  it  is,  according  to  its  com- 
prehension; namely,  these  distinctions  re- 
main pure  forms,  superficially  vanishing 
moments.  The  distinctions  of  the  proper 
force  confined  in  itself,  and  of  the  unfolding 
of  the  independent  matters,  would  not  be  at 
all  if  they  did  not  have  extantness,  or  the 
force  would  not  be  if  it  did  not  exist  in  this 
antithesis;  but  that  it  exists  in  this  antithe- 
sis, means  nothing  else  than  that  both  mo- 
ments are  at  the  same  independent,  [p. 
101.]  This  activity  of  the  two  moments 
rendering  themselves  continually  independ- 
ent and  again  cancelling  themselves,  is  that 
which  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  obvious,  in 
general,  that  this  movement  is  nothing  else 
than  the  activity  of  perception,  in  which  the 
two  sides,  the  Perceiving  and  Perceived,  are 
at  the  same  time  first  as  the  apprehension 
of  the  True,  one  and  undistinguished ;  but, 
secondly,  each  side  is  just  as  well  reflected 
into  itself  or  for  itself.  Here  these  two  sides 
are  moments  of  force:  they  are  in  one  uni- 
ty, and  this  unity,  which  appears  as  middle 
in  contradistinction  to  the  extremes  which 
are  for  themselves,  always  redissolves  itself 
precisely  into  the  extremes  which  are  first 
through  this.  The  activify  which  adduced 
itself  previously  as  the  self-destruction  of 
the  contradictory  comprehensions,  has  here 
therefore  the  objective  form  and  is  the  ac- 
tivity of  force,  as  the  result  of  which  the  un- 
conditioned Universal  makes  its  appearance 
as  non-objective  or  as  the  internal  of  things. 
[/]  The  force  is,  as  it  has  been  determ- 
ined while  it  is  represented  as  such  or  as 
reflected  into  itself,  tlie  one  side  of  its  com- 
prehension; but  as  an  extreme,  rendered 
substantial,  and  that,  too,  posited  under  the 
determinateness  of  the  one.  Through  this 
the  extantness  of  the  developed  matters  is 
excluded  from  it,  and  another  than  it.  Since 
it  is  necessary  that  it  itself  be  this  extant- 
ness, or  that  it  should  utter  itself,  this  utter- 
ance represents  itself  in  this  manner  that  the 
mentioned  other  comes  to  it  and  solicits  it. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  since  it -necessarily  ut- 
ters itself,  that  which  was  previously  posited 
as  another  essence  belongs  to  it  itself.  We 
must  change  the  statement  that  it  was  pos- 
ited as  a  ONS,  and  that  its  essence  to  utter 
itself  was  posited  as  another  which  came  to 
it  from  without;  it  is  rather  itself  this  uni- 


versal medium  of  tlie  extantness  of  the  mo- 
ments, as  matters;  or  it  has  uttered  itself, 
and  that  which  was  to  be  the  other  soliciting 
somewhat  is  rather  it  itself.  It  therefore 
exists  now  as  the  medium  of  the  unfolded 
matters,  [p.  102.]  But  it  has  likewise  es- 
sentially the  form  of  the  being-cancelled  of 
the  extant  matters  or  it  is  essentially  one ; 
this  one-being  is  thus,  now  that  it  is  posited 
as  the  medium  of  matters,  another  than  it- 
self, and  it  has  this,  its  essence,  outside  of 
itself.  But  since  it  must  necessarily  be  this, 
as  which  it  is  not  as  yet  posited,  the  other 
somewhat  adds  itself  to  it  and  solicits  it  to  a 
reflection  into  itself,  or  cancels  its  utterance. 
Li  fact,  however,  it  is  itself  this  being- 
reflected-into -itself,  the  cancelled-being  of 
the  utterance  ;  the  one-being  vanishes  as  it 
appeared,  namely,  as  another;  it  (force)  is 
tlius  therefore  itself— it  is  force  pressed 
back  into  itself. 

[y]  That  which  makes  its  appearance  as 
other  and  solicits  it  as  well  to  the  utterance 
as  to  the  return  into  itself,  is,  as  at  once 
adduces  itself,  force;  for  the  other  shows 
itself  to  be  as  well  universal  medium  as  One ; 
and  thus  each  of  these  shapes  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  same  time  as  vanishing 
moment.  Hence  force,  through  this,  that 
another  is  for  it,  and  that  it  is  for  another, 
has  in  general  not  as  yet  gone  out  of  its 
comprehension.  But  there  are  at  the  same 
Ume  two  forces  extant:  the  comprehension 
of  the  two  is  the  same,  but  it  is  gone  out  of 
the  unity  into  dualit^^  Instead  of  the  an- 
tithesis remaining  nxerely  essential  moment 
throughout,  it  appears  to  have  withdrawn 
itself  through  the  duplication,  into  entirely 
independent  powers,  from  the  dominion  of 
unity.  The  nature  of  this  independence  is 
now  to  be  more  closely  investigated.  At 
first,  the  second  force  makes  its  appearance 
as  the  soliciting,  and  that  too  as  the  Univer- 
sal or  general  medium  according  to  its  con- 
tent against  the  one  which  is  determined  as 
solicited;  but  since  the  former  is  essentially 
the  interchange  of  these  two  moments  and 
itself  force,  it  is  in  point  of  fact  also  then  first 
universal  medimn  only  when  it  becomes 
solicited  to  it,  and  just  so  moreover  merely 
negative  unity,  or  a  soliciting  to  the  return 
of  force  tlirough  the  fact  tliat  it  is  solicited. 
Thus  also  the  distinction  which  seemed  to 
exist  between  the  two,  that  the  one  was  the 
soliciting  and  the  other  the  solicited,  changes 
itself  [p.  103]  into  the  same  exchange  of  de- 
terminatenesses  with  each  other. 
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[A]  The  play  of  these  two  powers  consists 
thus  in  this  being-determined  oontrariwise, 
in  their  being  for  each  other  in  this  determ- 
ination, and  in  the  absolutely  immediate  con- 
founding of  the  determinations— a  transition 
through  which  alone  these  determinations 
are,  in  which  the  forces  seem  to  adduce 
,  themselves  as  independent.  The  soliciting, 
for  example,  is  podted  as  general  medium, 
and  in  contradistinction  to  it  the  solicited  as 
force  confined ;  but  the  former  is  universal 
medium  itself  only  through  the  fact  that  the 
other  is  confined  force;  or  the  latter  is  ra^ 
ther  the  soliciting  for  the  former,  and  ren- 
ders it  first  a  medium.  The  former  has 
merely  through  the  other  its  detcrminate- 
ness,  and  is  soliciting  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
solicited  by  the  other  to  be  soliciting;  and 
it  loses  just  as  immediately  this  determin- 
ateness  given  to  it;  for  this  goes  over  to  the 
other,  or  rather  is  already  gone  over  to  it; 
the  foreign,  that  which  soUcits  the  force, 
adduces  itself  as  general  medium,  but  only 
through  the  fact  that  it  has  been  solicited  to 
it  by  the  force;  in  other  words,  it  posits  it 
in  this  manner,  and  is  rather  itself  essen- 
tially general  medium ;  it  posits  the  solicit- 
ing in  this  manner  for  the  reason  that  this 
other  determination  is  essential  to  it,  i.  e.  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  rather  itself. 

[i] '  For  the  completeness  of  the  insight  in 
the  comprehension  of  this  activity,  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  addition,  that  the  distinc- 
tions themselves  adduce  themselves  in  a 
twofold  distinction,  at  one  time  as  distinc- 
tions of  the  content  when  the  one  extreme 
is  force  reflected  into  itself,  the  other  being 
medium  of  the  matters;  the  other  time  as 
distinctions  of  form,  when  the  one  is  solicit- 
ing, the  other  solicited — the  former  active, 
the  latter  passive.  According  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  content  they  are  in  gen- 
eral, or  for  us,  distinct;  but  according  to 
the  distinction  of  the  form  they  are  inde- 
pendent, and  in  their  relation  opposed  and 
repellant  towards  each  other,  [p.  104.]  So 
that  the  extremes,  according  to  these  two 
sides,  are  nothing  in  themselves;  but  these 
two  sides,  in  which  their  distinguished  es- 
sence is  said  to  consist,  are  merely  vanish- 
ing moments,  are  an  immediate  transition  of 
each  into  the  opposed  one ;  this  is  the  result 
for  the  consciousness  in  the  observation  of 
the  activity  of  force.  But  for  us  there  was, 
as  already  mentioned  above,  this  additional, 
that  in  themselves  the  distinctions,  as  dis- 

-^tions  of  content  and  of  form,  vanfsihed; 


and  according  to  the  ddeof  form  the  Active, 
soliciting,  or  the  being  for  itself,  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as   that  which  upon  the 
side  of  content,  was  in  itself  ^confined  force; 
and  the  passive,  solicited,  or  the  being  for 
another,  on  the  side  of  form,  is  the  sane  as 
that  which  on  the  side  of  content  exhibited 
itself  as  the  universal  medium  of  the  many 
matters. 
[j]  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  com- 
.  prehension  of  force  through  its  duplication 
into  two  powers  becomes  actual,  and  also 
how  it  becomes.    These  two  forces  exist  as 
for-themselves-existing  essences;  but  their 
existence  is  such  an  activity  against  each 
other,  that  their  being  is  rather  a  pure-pos- 
ited-being  through  another,  i.  e.  that  their 
being  has  rather  the  pure  signification  of 
vanishing.  They  are  not  as  extremes  which 
retain  something  permanent  for  themselves, 
and  only  send  an  external  property  against 
each  other  in  the  middle  and  in  their  con- 
tact; but  what  they  are,  they  are  only  in 
this  middle  and  in  this  contact.    In  it  there 
is  just  as  well,  immediately,  the  being-con- 
fined, or  the  being-for-itself  offeree,  as  the 
utterance;  the  soliciting  as  well  as  the  being 
solicited;  hence  these  two  moments  not  par- 
celled out  into  two  independent  extremes 
which  offer  themselves  only  one  antithetic 
point,  but  their  essence  is  at  once  this — to 
be  each  only  through  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  each  is  thus  through  the 
other,  to  be  it  immediately  no  longer  while 
it  is.    They  have  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
substances  of  their  own  which  would  sup- 
port and  preserve  them.    The  comprehen- 
sion of  force  preserves  itself  rather  as  the 
essence  in  its  very  actuality;  the  force  as 
actual  is  only  in  the  utterance,    fp.  106] 
which  is  at  the  same  time  nothing  else  than 
the  cancelling  of  itself.    This  actual  force 
represented  as  free  from  Its  utterance,  and 
as  existent  for  itself,  is  the  confined  force; 
but  this  determinateness  is  in  point  of  faet. 
as  it  has  adduced  itself,  merely  a  moment  of 
the  utterance.    The  truth  of  force,  ttiere- 
fore,  remains  merely  the  thought  ther«>f ; 
and  the  moments  of  its  actuality  hurl  resist- 
lessly  its  substance  and  activity  together 
into  an  indistinct  unity,  which  is  not  the 
force  confined  in  itself  (for  the  latter  is  itwlf 
merely  such  a  moment),  but  this  unity  Is  itK 
comprehension  as  comprehension.    The  re- 
alization of  force  is  at  the  same  time  the  loss 
ofreaUty;  it  has  rather  become  an  entirely 
Different;  namely,  this  universallly  which 
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tiie  understanding  recognized  at  first  as  its 
essence,  and  which  also  proves  itself  as  its 
essence  in  its  maintained  reality  on  the 
actual  substance. 

[k]  In  so  far  as  we  regard  the  first  Univer- 
sal as  the  concept  of  the  understanding  in 
which  the  force  is  not  as  yet  for  itself,  the 
second  is  now  its  essence  as  it  adduces  itself 
in  and  for  itself.  Or,  conversely,  if  we  con- 
sider the  first  Universal  as  the  Immediate 
which  was  to  be  an  actual  object  for  the 
consciousness,  then  the  second  is  determ- 
ined as  the  negative  of  the  sensuously 
objective  force;  it  is  i^asit  is  in  its  true 
essence  merely  as  object  of  the  understand- 
ing; the  mentioned  first  would  be  the  in- 
itself-confined  force,  or  it  as  substance;  but 
this  second  is  the  internal  of  things  as  the 
intemality,  which  is  identical  with  the  com- 
prehension as  comprehension. 

[S]  This  true  essence  of  things  has  now 
determined  itf«lf  thus:  that  it  is  not  imme- 
diately for  the  consciousness,  but  that  the 
latter  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  inter- 
nal, and  as  understanding  it  looks  through 
this  middle  of  the  play  of  forces  into  the  true 
background  of  things,  [p.  106.]  The  mid- 
dle which  unites  the  two  extremes,  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  internal,  is  the  devel- 
oped being  of  force,  which  is  now  for  the 
understanding  itself  a  vanishing.  It  is  there- 
fore called  phenomenon ;  that  being  we  call 
an  appearance,  which  is  in  itself  immediately 
a  noHoeing.  But  it  is  not  only  an  appear^ 
anecy  but  a  phenomenon,  a  totality  of  appear- 
ance. This  totality  as  totality  or  Universal 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  Internal,  the 
play  offerees,  as  reflection  of  the  same  into 
itself.  In  it  the  essences  of  perception  are 
posited  for  the  consciousness  in  an  objective 
manner,  as  they  are  in  themselves;  namely, 
as  moments  which  change  themselves  im- 
mediately into  their  opposites,  without  rest 
or  being,  the  one  immediately  into  the  IThi- 
veraaly  the  Essential  immediately  into  the 
Unessential,  and  mcs  versa.  This  play  of 
forces  is  therefore  the  developed  negative ; 
but  the  truth  thereof  is  the  positive,  namely, 
the  Universal,  the  in-itself-existing  object. 
The  being  of  the  same  for  the  consciousness 
is  mediated  through  the  activity  of  the  ap- 
pearaneej  in  which  the  being  of  perception 
and  the  sensuously  objective  in  general  has 
merely  negative  signification,  hence  out  of 
which  the  consciousness  reflects  itself  into 
Itself  as  into  the  True;  but  as  consciousness 
makes  again  this  True  to  an  objective  Inter- 


nal and  distinguishes  this  reflection  of  things 
from  its  reflection  into  itself,  just  as  the  me- 
diating activity  is  for  Jt  an  objective  one. 
This  Internal,  therefore,  is  for  it  an  extreme 
in  contradistinction  to  it;  but  it  is  for  it  the 
True,  for  the  reason  that  in  it,  as  in  the  tt^ 
itself y  it  has  at  the  same  time  the  certitude  of 
itself,  or  the  moment  of  its  being  for  itself; 
but  it  is  not  as  yet  conscious  of  this  ground, 
for  the  being  for  itself,  which  the  Internal 
was  to  have  in  itself,  would  be  nothing  but 
the  negative  activity;  but  this  is  as  yet  for 
the  consciousness  the  objective  vanishing 
phenomenon,  and  not  as  yet  its  o%on  being 
for  itself;  hence,  although  the  Internal  is  for 
it  comprehension,  it  does  not  as  yet  know 
the  nature  of  the  comprehension. 

[p.  107.]  [m]  In  this  internally  True  as 
the  absolute  Universal,  which  has  become 
purified  from  the  antithesis  of  the  Universal 
and  the  Individual,  and  become  for  the  un- 
derstanding, in  the  first  place  opens  up  for 
itself  a  Supersensuons  as  the  true  world  be- 
yond the  sensuous,  as  the  phen<Mnenal  world 
beyond  the  vanishing  tMa-aide^  as  an  abiding 
Beyond;  a  being  in  itself  which  is  the  first, 
and  therefore  imperfect  manifestation  of  rea- 
son, or  which  is  merely  the  pure  element 
wherein  the  True  has  its  essence. 

[n]  Our  object  is  therefore  now  the  syllo- 
gism, which  has  for  its  extremes  the  Inters 
nal  of  things  and  the  understanding,  and 
for  its  middle  the  phenomenon;  but  the  mo- 
ment of  this  syllogism  adduces  the  further 
determination  of  that  which  the  understand- 
ing sees  through  the  middle  in  the  Internal 
of  things  and  the  experience,  which  it  makes 
with  reference  to  this  relation  of  the  being- 
united. 

[o]  The  Internal  is  as  yet  pure  Beyond 
for  the  consdousness,  for  it  does  not  as  yet 
find  itself  in  it;  it  Is  empty,  for  it  is  merely 
the  nothing  of  the  phenomenon,  and  pos- 
itively the  simple  Universal.  This  mode  of 
being  of  the  Internal  is  that  spoken  of  by 
those  who  say  that  the  Internal  of  things  is 
not  to  be  known;  but  a  diflterent  reason 
would  have  to  be  assigned  for  this.  Of  this 
Internal,  as  it  here  Immediately  is,  there  is 
of  course,  no  knowledge  extant ;  but  not 
because  reason  is  too  short-sighted  or  lim- 
ited, or  whatever  it  may  be  called  (of  which 
nothing  is  as  yet  known,  for  we  have  not  as 
yet  entered  so  deeply  into  the  subject),  but 
in  consequence  of  the  simple  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  Itself,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  void  to  be  known  nor  anything  to  be 
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said  concerning  the  other  side,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  determined  as  the  B^ 
ycnd  of  consciousness.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  the  same,  if  a  blind  man  looks  into  the 
wealth  of  the  supersensuous  world  (if  it  has 
any,  whether  it  be  the  peculiar  content  of 
the  same,  or  whether  consciousness  itself  be 
this  content),  [p.  108]  and  if  a  seeing  one 
looics  into  the  pure  darkness,  or  Into  the 
pure  light  by  itself,  the  seeing  one  sees  as 
little  in  his  pure  light  as  in  his  pure  dark- 
ness, and  just  as  much  as  the  blind  man  in 
the  fulness  of  wealth  which  lies  before  him. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  Internal, 
and  in  the  being-united  with  it  through  the 
phenomenon,  there  would  remain  nothing 
for  us  but  to  hold  fast  to  phenomenon — i.  e. 
to  take  something  as  true  which  we  know 
to  be  untrue — in  order  that  there  might  be 
in  this  vacuity,  which  merely  resulted  as  the 
vacuity  of  objective  things,  but  must  as 
vacuity  in  itself  be  also  taken  as  void  of  all 
spiritual  relations  and  of  the  distinctions  of 
consciousness  as  consciousness.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  there  be  something  in  this 
entire  void,  which  is  also  called  the  Holy^ 
it  would  be  better  to  fill  it  up  with  dreams, 
phenomena  which  the  consciousness  begets 
for  itself.  It  would  not  deserve  anything 
better  than  this,  since  even  dreams  them- 
selves are  better  than  this  absolute  vacuity. 

[p]  But  the  Internal  or  the  supersensuous 
Beyond  has  become,  it  results  from  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  its  mediation ;  or  the  phe- 
nomenon is  its  essence,  and  in  point  of  ikct 
that  which  Jills  it  up.  The  Supersensuous 
is  the  Sensuous  and  the  Perceived  posited 
as  it  is  in  truth;  but  the  truth  of  the  Sensu- 
ous and  the  Perceived  is  to  be  phenomenon. 
The  Supersensuous  is,  therefore,  phenome- 
non as  phenomenon.  If  it  is  understood  by 
this  that  the  Supersensuous  is  the  sensuous 
world,  or  the  world  as  it  is,  for  the  imme- 
diate sensuous  certitude  and  perception,  this 
is  a  misunderstanding;  for  the  phenomenon 
is  not  the  world  of  sensuous  knowing  and 
perception  as  existent,  but  i^,  posited  as 
cancelled,  or  in  truth  as  internal,  it  is  com- 
monly said  ttiat  the  Supersensuous  is  not 
the  phenomenal ;  [p.  109]  but  by  this  ex- 
pression is  understood  not  the  phenomenon, 
but  rather  the  sensuous  world  as  itself  real 
actuality. 

[q\  The  understanding,  which  is  our  ob- 
ject, finds  itself  precisely  in  this  place,  that 
the  Internal  has  resulted  for  it  merely,  first 
as  the  Universal  still  undeveloped  in  itself; 


the  play  of  forces  has  precisely  this  negative 
signification :  to  be  not  in  itself  and  merely 
this  positive— to  be  the  Mediating,  but  the 
External  to  the  understanding.  Its  relation 
to  the  Internal,  however,  through  the  me- 
diation, is  its  activity,  throu^  which  it  will 
obtain  a  content.  The  play  of  forces  Is  for 
it  Immediately;  but  the  True  for  it  Is  the 
simple  Internal;  the  activity  of  force  is 
hence  merely  as  simple  In  general,  the 
True.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  play  of 
forces  possesses  this  characteristic,  that  the 
force  which  is  solicited  by  another  force  is 
likewise  the  soUdtIng  for  this  other  force 
which  itself  first  becomes  sohdtlng  through 
this.  There  is  in  this,  likewise,  merely  the 
immediate  exchange  or  the  absolute  barter 
of  the  determinateness,  which  constitutes 
the  only  content  of  that  which  adduces  it- 
self, either  to  be  universal  medium  or  nega- 
tive unity.  In  its  definite  appearance  it 
immediately  ceases  to  be  that  as  which  it 
appears;  it  solicits  through  its  definite  ap- 
pearance the  other  side,  which  utters  itself 
through  this;  i.  e.  the  latter  is  Immediately 
now  that  which  the  first  was  to  be.  These 
two  sides,  the  relation  of  solldtation  and  the 
relation  of  the  definite  opposed  content  are, 
each  for  itself,  the  absolute  inversion  and 
exchanging.  But  these  two  relations  are 
themselves  again  the  same,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  form  to  be  the  Solidted  and  the 
Solidting  is  the  same  as  the  distinction  of 
the  content,  the  solidted  as  such,  namely, 
the  passive  medium;  the  Solidting,  on  the 
contrary,  the  active,  the  negative  unity,  or 
the  One.  Throng  this,  all  distinction  of 
particular  forces,  [p.  110]  which  were  to  be 
extant  in  this  activity  in  contradistinction  to 
each  other  in  general,  vanishes;  for  they 
rested  alone  upon  the  mentioned  distinc- 
tions, and  the  distinction  of  forces  &lls  like- 
wise with  the  mentioned  two,  together  In 
one.  It  is,  therefore,  ndther  the  force  nor 
the  solidting  and  being  solidted,  nor  yet 
the  determinateness  to  be  subsisting  medi- 
um and  in-itself-reflected  unity ;  it  is  neither 
somewhat  singular  by  Itself,  nor  yet  are 
they  different  antitheses;  but  what  there 
is  In  this  absolute  exchange  is  merely  the 
distinction  as  a  Universal,  or  as  a  One  into 
which  many  antitheses  have  been  reduced. 
This  distinction,  as  universal,  is  therefore 
the  Simple  In  the  play  of  fbrce  itself  and  the 
True  thereof;  it  is  the  lava  of  force. 

[r]  In  the  simple  distinction,  the  abso- 
lutely exdianging  phenomenon   becomes 
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through  ite  relation  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Internal  or  of  the  understanding.  The  In- 
ternal is  at  first  the  Universal  in  itself ;  but 
this  in->iteelfHsimp)e  Unlyersal,  is  essentially 
ju9t  as  absolutely  the  universal  distinction  ; 
for  it  is  the  result  of  the  exchange  itself,  or 
the  exchange  is  Its  essence ;  but  the  ex- 
change as  posited  as  in  the  Internal,  is  taken 
up  into  the  same,  as  it  is  in  truth,  hence  just 
as  absolute  universal  distinction  which  has 
become  quiet  and  remains  equal  to  itself. 
Or  the  negation  is  the  essential  moment  of 
the  Univereal,  and  it  or  the  mediation  in  the 
Universal  is  universal  distinction.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  law  as  the  constant  picture  of 
the  unstable  phenomenon.  The  supersen- 
suous  world  is  thus  a  quiet  realm  of  laws, 
although  beyond  the  perceived  world,  for  the 
latter  only  exhibits  the  law  through  a  con- 
stant change,  but  yet  just  as  well  present  in 
the  same  and  its  immediate  quiescent  pic- 
ture. 

[a]  This  reahn  of  laws  is  the  truth  of  the 
understanding  which  has  for  its  content  the 
distinction  in  the  laws  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  only  its  first  truth,  and  does  not  fill  up 
the  phenomenon.  [P.  111.]  The  law  is  pres- 
ent in  it,  but  it  is  not  Its  entire  presence;  it 
(the  law)  is  always  under  difierent  circum- 
stances a  different  actuality.  Through  this 
remains  a  side  to  the  phenomenon  for  itself, 
which  is  not  in  the  Internal ;  or  it  is  not  as 
yet  in  truth  posited  as  phenomenon,  as  can- 
celled being  for  itself.  This  defect  in  the 
law  must  also  adduce  itself  on  it  (the 
law).  That  which  appears  to  be  its  defect 
consists  in  this:  that  although  it  has  the  dis- 
tinction in  it  itself,  yet  it  has  it  as  h  general 
One,  as  an  undetermined  One.  But  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  the  law  In  general  but  a  lawj  it 
has  the  determinateness  in  it;  and  with  this 
there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  laws  ex- 
tant. This  multiplicity  is  itself,  however, 
rather  a  defect ;  it  contradicts  rather  the 
principle  of  the  understanding,  for  which, 
as  the  consciousness  of  the  simple  Inter- 
nal, the  in-itself-universal  unity  is  the 
True.  Hence  it  has  rather  to  reduce  the 
many  laws  into  one  law,  as  e.  g.,  the  law 
according  to  which  the  stone  falls,  and  the 
law  according  to  which  the  heavenly  spheres 
move,  have  been  comprehended  as  one  law. 
But  with  this  unifying,  the  laws  lose  their 
determinateness;  the  law  becomes  more  and 
more  superficial,  and  in  this  there  is  in  point 
of  fact  discovered  not  the  unity  of  these  de- 
termined laws,  but  a  law  which  leaves  out 


their  determinateness;  just  as  the  one  law 
which  unites  within  itself  the  law  of  the  fall 
of  bodies  on  the  earth  and  of  the  heavenly 
motions,  does  not  in  point  of  fact  express 
them  both.  The  uniting  of  all  laws  in  the 
universal  attraction  expresses  no  content  far- 
ther than  precisely  the  mere  comprehension 
of  the  law  itself  which  is  posited  in  it  as  ex- 
isting. The  universal  attraction  says  only 
this,  that  everything  has  a  constant  distinc- 
tion from  others.  The  understanding  thinks 
that  it  has  found  in  this  a  universal  law 
which  expresses  the  general  reality  as  such ; 
but  it  has  in  point  of  fact  merely  found  the 
eomprehension  of  the  law  itself,  yet  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  at  the  same  time  expresses 
this  also,  that  all  reality  is  in  itself  according 
to  law.  The  expression  [p.  112]  of  a  univer- 
sal attraction  has,  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
great  importance,  since  it  is  directed  against 
the  thoughtless  representation  for  which 
everything  offers  itself  in  the  form  of  con- 
tingency and  for  which  the  determinateness 
has  the  form  of  sensuous  independence. 

[i]  Thus,  therefore,  the  universal  attrac- 
tion or  the  pure  comprehension  of  the  law 
stands  opposed  to  the  definite  law.  In  so 
far  as  this  pure  comprehension  is  considered 
as  the  essence  or  as  the  true  Internal,  the 
determinateness  of  the  determined  law  be- 
longs itself  still  to  the  phenomenon,  or 
rather  to  the  sensuous  being.  But  the  pure 
comprehension  of  law  does  not  merely  go 
beyond  the  law  which,  itself  a  determined 
one,  stands  opposed  to  other  determined 
laws,  but  it  goes  even  beyond  the  law  as 
such.  The  determinateness  of  which  we 
spoke  is  really  itself  a  vanishing  moment 
which  cannot  occur  here  any  more  as  essen- 
tial; for  the  law  alone  is  here  extant  as  the 
True;  but  the  comprehension  of  the  law  is 
turned  against  the  law  itself.  In  the  law, 
namely,  the  distinction  Is  immediately  appre- 
hended and  taken  up  into  the  Universal,  but 
with  this  a  subsistence  of  the  moments, 
whose  relation  it  expresses  as  indifferent  and 
in-themselves-existing  essences.  But  these 
parts  of  the  distinction  in  tlie  law  are  at  the 
same  time  determined  sides;  the  pure  com- 
prehension of  law  as  universal  attraction, 
must  be  apprehended  in  Its  true  significance 
as  follows:  that  In  it  as  the  absolute  Simple, 
the  distinctions  which  are  contained  in  the 
law  as  such,  go  themselves  back  again  into 
the  Internal  as  simple  unity;  it  Is  the  inter- 
nal necessity  of  the  law. 

[f4]  The  law  i^  through  this  extant  in  a 
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twofold  manner  ;^  firsts  as  the  law  on  which 
the  distinctions  are  expressed  as  indepen- 
dent moments;  secondly,  in  the  form  of  the 
simple  being  gone-ba6k4nto-itself,  which 
may  again  be  called  force,  but  in  snch  a 
manner  that  it  is  not  the  confined  [p.  113] 
force,  but  force  in  general,  or  as  the  com- 
prehension of  force,  an  abstraction  which 
draws  within  itself  the  distinctions  of 
that  which  attracts  and  is  attracted.  Thus, 
for  example,  simple  electricity  is  force; 
the  expression  of  the  distinotion,  howeyer, 
falls  into  the  law;  this  distinction  is  posi- 
tive [p.  113]  and  negative  electricity.  In 
the  movement  of  a  falling  body  the  force 
is  the  umple  gravity — ^which  has  the  law 
that  the  magnitudes  of  the  different  mo- 
ments of  the  movement  (the  times  and 
spaces  passed  over)  stand  in  the  ratio  to 
each  other  of  the  root  to  its  square.  Elec- 
tricity itself  is  not  a  distinction  in  itself^er  in 
its  essence  tlie  twofold  existence  of  positive 
and  negative  electricity  ;  for  which  reason 
it  is  customary  to  say  that  it  is  its  law  to  be 
in  this  manner,  also  that  it  has  the  property 
to  manifest  itself  thus.  This  property,  of 
course,  is  the  essential  and  peculiar  property 
of  this  force;  or  it  is  necessary  to  it.  But 
necessity  is  here  an  empty  word;  the  force 
must,  precisely  because  it  must,  dualize  itself. 
Of  course,  if  positive  electricity  is  posited, 
the  negative  is  in  itself  also  necessary;  for 
the  positive  Lb  merely  a  relation  to  a  nega- 
tive, or  the  positive  is  initaelfthe  distinction 
fh)m  itself  just  as  Ukewise  the  negative  is. 
But  that  electricity  thus  divides  itself ,  this  is 
not  in  itself  the  necessary;  it  as  simple 
fr^^&Q  is  indifferent  towards  its  law  to  be  as 
positive  and  negative;  and  if  we  call  the  for- 
mer Its  comprehension  and  the  latter  its 
being,  then  its  comprehension  is  indifferent 
towards  its  being;  it  possesses  merely  this 
property;  i.  e.  precisely,  it  is  not  in  itself 
necessary.  This  indifference  takes  another 
shape  when  It  is  said  that  it  belongs  to  the 
definiHm  of  electricity  to  be  positive  and 
negative,  or  that  this  is  absolutely  its  com- 
prehension and  essence.  In  that  case  its 
being  would  be  called  its  existence  in  gen- 
eral; but  In  the  former  definition  there  lies 
not  the  necessity  of  its  existence ;  it  is  either 
because  [p.  114]  one  finds  It,  i.  e.  It  is  not 
neoessary  at  all;  or  its  existence  is  in  conse- 
quence of  other  forces,  i.  e.  its  necessity  is 
an  external  one.  But  through  this  that  the 
necessity  Is  laid  in  the  detorminateness  of 
being  through  others  we  fiill  again  back  into 


the  multiplicity  of  definite  laws,  which  we 
Just  now  left  behind  us  in  order  to  consider 
the  law  as  law;  only  with  the  latter  is  Its 
comprehension  as  comprehension,  or  its  ne- 
cessity, to  be  compared,  but  which  has  in  all 
these  forms  shown  itself  only  as  an  empty 
word. 

[o]  The  indifference  of  law  and  of  force, 
or  of  comprehension  and  of  being,  is  extant 
in  still  another  form  than  the  one  adduced. 
In  the  law  of  motion,  e.  g.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  movement  separate  into  time  and  space, 
i.  e.  into  distance  and  rapidity.  Since  motion 
is  merely  the  relation  of  these  moments,  It 
is  most  assuredly  the  Universal,  here  con- 
sidered in  Itself  separated;  now,  however, 
these  parts,  time  and  space,  or  distance  and 
rapidity,  do  not  express  in  themselves  this 
ori^n  from  One;  they  are  indifferent  to- 
wards each  other;  space  is  represented  as 
possible  without  time,  time  without  space, 
and  distance  at  least  as  possible  without 
rapidity ;  so  likewise  It  is  represented  that 
their  magnitudes  are  indifferent  towards 
each  other,  since  they  do  not  stand  In  relation 
as  positive  and  negative,  hence  do  not  relate 
essentially  to  each  other.  Thus,  also,  the 
necessity  of  the  division  is  here  extant,  but 
not  the  necessity  of  the  parte  for  each  other. 
For  this  reason,  however,  the  first  necessity 
itself  is  merely  a  false  seeming  necessity : 
the  movement  Itself,  namely,  is  not  repre- 
sented as  simple  or  as  pure  essence,  but  as 
already  sundered;  time  and  space  are  its 
independent  parts  or  essences  in  themselves, 
or  distance  and  rapidity  are  modes  of  being 
or  representation,  one  of  which  may  very 
well  be  without  the  other,  and  the  move- 
ment is  therefore  merely  their  superficial  re- 
lation and  >ot  their  essence.  Bepresented 
as  simple  essence  [p.  116]  or  as  force,  it  is 
gravity,  which,  however,  does  not  contain 
these  distinctions  in  general  within  It. 

[w]  The  distinction  is,  therefore,  in  both 
cases  no  distinction  in  itself;  either  the  Uni- 
versal, the  force  is  indifferent  towards  the 
separaticm  which  is  In  the  law,  or  the  dis- 
tinctions, the  parts  of  the  law,  are  Indiffer- 
ent towards  each  other.  But  the  under- 
standing has  the  comprehension  of  this  dia- 
tinction  in  itself,  precisely  In  the  fact  that 
the  law  is  partly  the  Internal,  the  in-itself^ 
existent,  but  is  In  it  at  the  same  dme  dis- 
tlng^shed;  that  this  distinction  Is  thus  in- 
ternal distinction  is  Involved  in  the  fact 
that  the  law  is  simple  force,  or  as  compre- 
hension thereof,  hence  a  distinction  oi  the 
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comprehensloii.  Bnt  this  internal  distine- 
tion  falls,  as  yet,  still  in  the  Understanding 
and  is  not  as  yet  posited  in  the  objeot  itself 
{Saehe  9elb»t).  It  Is  thus  merely  a  necessity 
of  its  own  making,  that  the  understanding 
expresses;  a  distinction  which  it  makes  in 
snch  a  way  that  it  expresses  at  the  same 
time  that  the  dlstlDctlon  is  no  distinction  of 
the  object  itself.  This  necessity,  which  is 
merely  in  the  word,  is  thus  the  repetition  of 
the  moments  which  constituted  the  drde 
thereof;  although  they  are  distinguished, 
yet  their  distinction  is  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed as  no  distinction  of  the  object  itself, 
and  therefore  is  itself  cancelled  again;  this 
movement  is  called  ^^explaining"  {erklSrm), 
Thus  a  law  is  enunciated;  from  this  itsin- 
itself-unlversal,  or  the  ground,  is  distinguish- 
ed as  the  force;  bnt  this  distinction  is  said  to 
be  none,  but  that  the  ground  is  entirely  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  law.  The  individual 
occurrence  of  lightning,  for  example,  is  ap- 
prehended as  a  Universal,  and  this  Universal 
is  expressed  as  the  law  of  electricity:  ex- 
planation then  reduces  the  law  to  the  force 
as  the  essence  of  the  law;  this  force  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  if  it  manifests  itself,  there 
occur  opposite  electricities,  which  again  van- 
ish in  each  other,  i.  e.  the  force  is  Just  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  law ;  it  Is  said  that  the  two 
are  not  at  all  distinguished.  The  distinctions 
are  the  pure  [p.  116]  universal  manifesta- 
tion, or  the  law  and  the  pure  force ;  but  both 
have  the  same  content,  the  same  nature;  the 
distinction  as  distinction  of  the  content,  1.  e. 
of  the  object  (Sache),  is  likewise  again  taken 
back. 

[x]  The  understanding  continues  this  tau- 
tological aotivHy,  as  is  obvious,  while  the 
object  remains  a  quiescent  unity,  and  the 
aoUvity  fklls  only  within  the  former,  and  not 
in  the  object ;  It  is  an  explaining  which  not 
merely  explains  nothing,  but  it  is  clear  that 
although  it  makes  preparations  to  say  some- 
thing different  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  yet  it  says  nothing  new,  but  only  re- 
peats the  same.  In  the  object  Itself,  nothing 
ftirther  originates  through  this  activity,  but 
iteomes  Into  consideration  only  as  an  activity 
of  the  understanding.  In  It,  however,  we 
now  reoognlae  precisely  that  which  was 
miased  in  the  law,  namely:  the  absolute 
ehange  itself ;  for  this  activity,  if  we  con- 
sider It  doeely.  Is  precisely  the  opposite  of 
Itself.  It  posits,  namely,  a  distlnotlon, 
which  Is  not  merely  no  distlnetlon  for  us, 
bat  whkih  It  itself  canoels  as  disttnetion. 


This  Is  the  same  interchange  which  adduces 
itself  as  the  play  offerees ;  in  it  there  was 
the  distinction  of  the  solicited  and  the  being- 
solicited,  of  the  force  which  manifested  itself 
and  which  was  confined ;  but  they  were 
distinctions  which  in  truth  were  none,  and 
thus  were  immediately  cancelled  again. 
The  mere  unity  is  not  only  extant,  so  that 
no  distinctions  were  posited,  but  it  Is  this 
activity  that  of  course  has  made  a  distinc- 
tion ;  but  since  it  is  none,  it  is  again  can- 
celled. With  the  explaining,  therefore, 
the  procedure  and  change  which  was 
previously  outside  of  the  Internal,  and 
merely  in  the  phenomenon  itself,  has  now 
penetrated  into  the  Supersensuous  itself; 
but  our  consdonsness  has  now  gone  out  of 
the  Internal  as  object,  over  to  the  other  side 
into  the  Understanding,  and  has  in  it  the 
interchange. 

[v]  This  interchange  is  therefore  not  as 
yet  an  interchange  In  the  object  itself,  but 
reduces  itself  rather  as  a  pure  interchange, 
[p.  117]  predsely  through  the  fact  that  the 
content  of  the  moments  of  the  interchange 
remain  the  mme.  But  shice  the  comprehen- 
sion as  comprehension  of  the  Understanding 
Is  the  same  as  the  Internal  of  things,  this 
Interchange  becomes  the  law  of  the  Internal 
for  it  (the  understanding).  It  experiences 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  phenom 
enon  itself,  that  distinctions  become  which 
are  no  distinctions ;  or  that  the  Homony- 
mous {doB  Oleiehnamiffe)  repels  Itself  fiiom 
itself,  and  likewise  that  the  distinctions  are 
of  such  a  kind  as  in  truth  are  none,  and 
which  cancel  themsdves;  or  that  the  Heter- 
onymous attracts  itself;  a  second  law,  whose 
content  Is  opposed  to  that  which  was 
previously  called  law,  namely,  the  dis- 
tinction which  remained  like  itself  continu- 
ally ;  for  this  new  law  expresses  rather  the 
becoming  unlike  of  the  like,  and  the  becom- 
ing like  of  the  unlike.  Comprehension  re- 
quires of  thoughtlessness  that  It  bring  both 
laws  together  and  become  conscious  of  their 
antithesis.  The  second  Is  a  law.  It  is  true,  or 
an  internal  self-idenHeal  bdng,  but  a  self- 
identity  of  the  unlikeness  rather,  a  constant 
Inconstancy.  On  the  play  <^  forces,  this  law 
adduced  Itself  as  predsely  this  absolute 
translti<Hi  and  as  pure  Interchange  ;  the 
Homonymous,  the  force,  dirempts  itself  into 
an  antithesis,  which  appears  at  first  as  an  in- 
dependent distinction,  but  which  proves  itself 
to  be,  in  pdnt  of  fact,  no  distinction ;  for  it  Is 
tlM  fiomonymotts  which  repels  Itself  from 
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itself,  and  tbat  which  is  repelled  therefore 
attracts  itself  essentially,  for  it  is  the  same; 
the  distinctioii  made,  since  it  is  none,  there- 
fore cancels  itself  again.  It  adduces  itself 
therefore  as  distinction  of  the  object  itself, 
or  as  absolute  distinction,  and  this  distinction 
is  hence  nothing  else  than  the  Homonymous 
which  has  repelled  itself  from  itself,  and 
therefore  posits  only  an  antithesis  which  is 
no  antithesis. 

[s]  Tlirough  this  principle  the  first  supei^ 
sensuous,  the  quiet  empire  of  laws,  the 
immediate  picture  of  the  perceived  world  is 
transformed  into  its  opposite  ;  the  law,  as 
well  as  its  distinctions,  [p.  118]  was  that  which 
remained  constantly  like  itself;  but  now  there 
is  posited  tliat  each  is  rather  the  opposite  of 
itself;  that  which  is  like  itself  repels  itself 
rather  from  itself,  and  that  which  is  unlike 
posits  itself  rather  as  like.  In  point  of  Dust, 
the  distinction  is  only  with  this  determin- 
ation, the  internal  one,  or  distinction  in 
itself,  since  the  like  is  unlike  itself,  and  the 
unlike  is  like  itself.  This  second  super- 
sensuous  world  is  in  this  manner  the  inverted 
world  ;  and  that,  too,  since  the  one  side  is 
extant  already  on  the  first  supersensuous 
world,  the  inverted  one  of  this  first  world. 
The  Internal  is  through  this,  completed  as 
phenomenon.  For  the  first  supersensuous 
world  was  merely  the  immediate  elevation 
of  the  perceived  world  into  the  universal 
element ;  it  had  its  necessary  counterpart 
in  the  latter,  which  stlU  retained  for  itself 
the  principle  of  change  and  mutation ;  the 
first  realm  of  laws  lacked  this,  but  it  re- 
tains it  as  inverted  world. 

laa\  According  to  the  law  of  this  inverted 
world,  therefore,  the  Homonymous  of  the 
first  is  the  unlike  of  itself,  and  the  unlike  of 
the  same  is  in  the  same  manner  like  to 
itself,  or  it  becomes  like  to  itself.  In  defin- 
ite moments  this  will  adduce  itself  as 
follows  :  that  which  iq  the  law  of  the  first 
world  is  sweet,  will,  in  this  inverted  (world) 
be  in  itself  sour;  what  in  the  first  was  black, 
will  in  this  be  white.  What,  in  the  law  of 
the  first,  is  the  north  pole  to  a  magnet,  is  in 
its  other  supersensuous,  beingHu-itself  (in 
Uie  earth,  namely),  south  pole  ;  but  what  is 
there  south  pole,  is  here  north  pole.  Like- 
wise what  in  the  first  law  of  electricity  is 
oxygen-pole,  will  be  in  its  other  supersen- 
suous essence  the  hydrogen-pole ;  and  con- 
versely, what  is  there  the  hydrogen-pole  will 
be  here  the  oxygen-pole.  In  another  sphere, 
tbat  which  aooording  to  the  immediate  law. 


is  revenge  on  an  enemy,  is  the  highest  satis- 
faction of  the  injured  individuality.  But  this 
law,  to  show  myself  as  an  essence  to  him, 
who  does  not  treat  me  as  self-essence,  and 
rather  to  cancel  him,  as  an  essence,  changes 
itself  through  the  principle   of  the  other 
world  [p.  119]  into  the  opposite,  viz.,  re- 
establishment  of  myself  as  essence,  throujj^h 
the  cancelling  of  the  foreign  essence  in  self- 
destruction.    Now  if  this  inversion,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  punishment  of  vice,  is 
made  the  law,  then  it  again  is  also  merely 
the  law  of  a  world  which  has  an  inverted 
supersensuous  world   over  against  it,  in 
which  what  is  despised  in  the  former  is 
honored,  and  wkuit  is  honored  in  the  former 
is  despised.   The  punislunent  which,  aooord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  first  world,  annihi- 
lates and  puts  man  to  shame,  changes  itself 
in  its  inverted  world  into  the  pardon  which 
preserves  his  essence  and  elevates  him  to 
honor. 

Ibb]  Superficially  regarded,  this  inverted 
world  is  thus  the  converse  of  the  first,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  has  the  same  outside 
of  it,  and  repels  from  itself  the  mentioned 
first  as  an  inverted  actuality  ;  tliat  the  one 
is  the  phenomenon,  but  the  other  the  Being- 
in-itself ;  the  one  is  it  as  it  is  for  others,  the 
other  on  the  contrary  as  it  is  for  itself ;  so 
that,  to  use  the  previous  examples,  what 
tastes  sweet,  tastes  realty  or  internally  in  the 
thing,  sour;  orwluiton  the  real  phenomenal 
magnet  is  north  pole,  would  be  on  the  inner 
or  essential  being,  south  pole  ;  what  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  manifested  electricitr 
as  oxygen-pole,  would  be  on  the  non-mani- 
fested electricity  the  hydrogen-pole.    Or  an 
action  which  is  transgression  in  appearmee, 
might  be  internally  really  good  (a  bad 
action,  having  a  good  motive) ;  poniahmeot. 
merely  punishment  In  appearance,  but  Id 
another  world  a  blessing  for  the  transgres- 
sor.    Such  antitheses,  however,  of  inter  nal 
and  external,  of  appearance  and  the  Super- 
sensuous,  as  of   two  different   kinds  of 
actualities,  are  here  no  longer  extanC    The 
repelled   distinctions  do  not  divide  them- 
selves again  into   two  substances,   which 
would  support  them  and  lUmish  them  a 
separate  subsistence,    through  which  the 
underetanding  would  again  &U  back  out  of 
the  Internal  to  its  former  place.     The  one 
side  or  substance  would  again  be  the  world 
of  perception  in  which  the  one  of  the  two 
laws  would  perform  its  ftwetion,  and  opposed 
to  that  world  there  would  bb  an  iatema2 
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world,  Jast  such  a  sensuous  world  as  the 
first,  but  in  imaffinaHon ;  it  could  not  be 
shown  as  a  sensuous,  could  not  be  seen, 
heard,  tasted,  and  yet  it  would  be  conceived 
as  such  a  sensuous  world.  But  in  point  of 
fact  if  the  one  posited  is  a  Perceived,  and  its 
being-in-itself,  as  the  converse  thereof,  is 
Just  such  a  sensuously  represented  some- 
what, then  the  sour  which  was  to  be  the  in- 
itself  of  the  sweet  thing,  is  just  as  real  a 
thing  as  it,  a  sour  Uiing  ;  the  black  which 
would  be  the  in-itself  of  the  white,  is  the 
real  black;  the  north  pole,  which  would  be 
the  in-itself  of  the  south  pole,  is  the  north 
pole  extant  on  the  same  magnet ;  the  oxy- 
gen-pole which  is  the  in^taelf  of  the  hydro- 
gen-pole, is  the  extant  oxygen-pole  of  the 
same  battery.  The  real  transgression  has  its 
inversion,  and  its  in-itself  as  possibility  in 
the  motive  as  such,  but  not  in  a  good  one  ; 
for  the  truth  of  the  motive  is  only  the  act 
itself.  The  transgression,  according  to  its 
content,  has  its  reflection  into  itself,  or  its 
inversion  in  the  real  punishment ;  this  is 
the  reconciliation  of  the  law  with  the  actu- 
ality opposed  to  it  in  the  transgression.  The 
real  punishment  finally  has  its  inverted  re- 
ality in  that  it  Lb  a  realization  of  the  law, 
through  which  the  activity  which  it  has 
as  punishment  cancels  itself;  that  it  be- 
comes out  of  the  Active  again  quiet  and 
valid  law,  and  the  activity  of  the  individu- 
ality against  it,  and  of  it  against  individual- 
ity, is  extinguished. 

lee]  Out  of  the  conception  of  inversion, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  one  side 
of  the  superscnsuous  world,  the  sensuous 
conception  of  the  rendering  permanent  of 
the  distinctions  in  a  different  element  of 
subsistence  Is  therefore  to  be  removed,  and 
this  absolute  comprehension  of  the  distinc- 
tions is  to  be  apprehended  as  internal  dis- 
tinction, [p.  121]  repulsion  from  itself  of  the 
Homonymous  as  Homonymous,  and  to  be 
exhibited  and  apprehended  as  the  identity 
of  the  Unequal  as  Unequal.  The  pure 
change  or  the  opposition  in  itself,  the  con- 
tradiction, is  to  be  thought.  For  in  the 
distinction  which  is  an  internal  one,  the 
opposed  is  not  merely  one  of  two;  other- 
wise it 'would  be  an  Existent  and  not  an  Op- 
posed; but  it  is  the  Opposed  of  an  Opposed, 
or  the  other  is  in  it  immediately  extant. 
Although  I  may  place  the  opposite  in  this 
place,  and  the  other,  or  that  of  which  it  is 
the  opposite,  in  that  place — ^thus  the  oppo- 
^te  on  one  side,  in  and  for  itself,  Mrithont 


the  other— yet  precisely  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  here  the  opposite  in  and  for  itself,  I 
have  the  opposite  of  itself,  or  it  is  in  point  of 
fact  the  other  immediately  to  itself.  Thus 
the  superscnsuous  world,  which  is  the  in- 
verted one,  has  at  the  same  time  encroached 
upon  the  other  and  has  it  in  itself;  it  is  for 
itself  the  inverted,  i.  e.  the  inverted  of  itself; 
it  is  itself  and  its  opposite  in  one  unity.  Only 
in  this  way  is  it  the  distinction  as  internal, 
or  distinction  in  itself,  or  is  as  infinitude. 

[dd]  Through  the  infinitude  we  see  the 
law  completed  in  itself  to  necessity,  and  all 
the  moments  of  phenomenality  taken  up 
into  the  Internal.  The  simplicity  of  the  law 
is  the  infinitude,  i.  e.  according  to  what  has 
adduced  itself,  (a)  it  Is  a  somewhat  like  to 
itself,  which  however  is  the  distinction  in 
itself;  or  it  is  the  Homonymous  which  ex- 
pels itself  from  itself,  or  which  duplicates 
itself.  That  which  was  called  simple  foroe 
duplicates  itself,  and  is  through  its  infini- 
tude the  law.  (13)  The  duplicated  (diremp- 
ted)  which  constitutes  the  parts  represented 
in  the  law,  adduces  itself  as  subsisting  (some- 
what); and  if  they  are  considered  without 
the  comprehension  of  the  internal  distinc- 
tion, then  space  and  time,  or  distance  and 
velocity,  which  appear  as  moments  of  grav- 
ity, become  as  well  indifferent  and  without 
necessity  for  each  other,  or  for  gravity  itself, 
Just  [p.  122]  as  this  simple  gravity  is  then  op- 
posed to  them,  or  simple  electricity  to  the 
positive  and  negative.  (7)  But  through  the 
comprehension  of  the  internal  distinction, 
this  Unlike  and  Indifferent,  space  and  time, 
etc.,  is  a  distinction  which  is  no  distinction, 
or  only  a  distinction  of  the  Homonymous, 
and  its  essence  the  unity;  they  are  as  posi- 
tive and  negative  vitalized  against  each 
other;  and  their  Being  consists  rather  in 
this,  to  posit  themselves  as  not-being  and  to 
cancel  themselves  in  the  unity.  Both  dis- 
tinctions subsist;  they  are  in  themselves — 
they  are  in  themselves  as  opposed,  1.  e.  the 
opposite  of  themselves ;  they  have  their 
other  in  them  and  are  merely  one  unity. 

[ee]  This  simple  infinitude,  or  the  absolute 
comprehension,  is  to  be  called  the  simple 
essence  of  life,  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  or 
the  universal  blood,  which,  everywhere 
present,  is  interrupted  by  no  distinction  nor 
troubled,  which  is  itself  rather  all  distinc- 
tions as  well  as  their  annulment,  which  pul- 
sates within  itself  without  moving  itself,  and 
which  shudders  within  itself  without  becom- 
ing unquiet.    It  Is  self-identical,  for  the  di»- 
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itself,  and  that  which  is  repelled  therefore 
attracts  itself  essentially,  for  it  is  the  same; 
the  distinction  made,  since  it  is  none,  there- 
fore cancels  itself  again.  It  adduces  itself 
therefore  as  distinction  of  the  object  itself, 
or  as  absolute  distinction,  and  this  distinction 
is  hence  nothing  else  than  the  Homonymous 
which  has  repelled  itself  from  itself,  and 
therefore  posits  only  an  antithesis  wliich  is 
no  antithesis. 

[s]  Through  this  principle  the  first  super- 
sensuous,  the  quiet  empire  of  laws,  the 
immediate  picture  of  the  perceived  world  is 
transformed  into  its  opposite  ;  the  law,  as 
well  as  its  distinctions,  [p.  118]  was  that  which 
remained  constantly  like  itself;  but  now  there 
is  posited  that  each  is  rather  the  opposite  of 
itself ;  that  which  is  like  itself  repels  itself 
rather  from  itself,  and  that  which  is  unlike 
posits  itself  rather  as  like.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  distinction  is  only  with  this  determin- 
ation, the  internal  one,  or  distinction  in 
itself,  since  the  like  is  unlike  itself,  and  the 
unlike  is  like  itself.  This  second  super- 
sensuous  world  is  in  this  manner  the  inverted 
world ;  and  that,  too,  since  the  one  side  is 
extant  already  on  the  first  supersensuous 
world,  the  inverted  one  of  this  first  world. 
The  Internal  is  through  this,  completed  as 
phenomenon.  For  the  first  supersensuous 
world  was  merely  the  immediate  elevation 
of  the  perceived  world  into  the  universal 
element ;  it  had  its  necessary  counterpart 
in  the  latter,  which  still  retained  for  itself 
the  principle  of  change  and  mutation ;  the 
first  realm  of  laws  lacked  this,  but  it  re- 
tains it  as  inverted  world. 

[oa]  According  to  the  law  of  this  inverted 
world,  therefore,  the  Homonymous  of  the 
first,  is  the  unlike  of  itself,  and  the  unlike  of 
the  same  is  in  the  same  manner  like  to 
itself,  or  it  becomes  like  to  itself.  In  defiu* 
ite  moments  this  will  adduce  itself  as 
follows  :  that  which  ia  the  law  of  the  first 
world  is  sweet,  will,  in  this  inverted  (world) 
be  in  itself  sour;  what  in  the  first  was  black, 
will  in  this  be  white.  What,  in  the  law  of 
the  first,  is  the  north  pole  to  a  magnet,  is  in 
its  other  supersensuous,  being4u-it8elf  (in 
Uie  earth,  namely),  south  pole  ;  but  what  is 
there  south  pole,  is  here  north  pole.  Like- 
wise what  in  the  first  law  of  electricity  is 
oxygen-pole,  will  be  in  its  other  supersen- 
suous essence  the  hydrogen-pole ;  and  con- 
versely, what  is  there  thehydrogen-i[K>le  wiH 
be  here  the  oxygen-pole.  In  another  sphere, 
(bat  which  according  to  the  immediate  law. 


is  revenge  on  an  enemy,  is  the  highest  satis- 
faction of  the  injured  individuality.  But  this 
law,  to  show  myself  as  an  essence  to  him. 
who  does  not  treat  me  as  self-essence,  and 
rather  to  cancel  him,  as  an  essence,  chaoges 
itself  through  the  principle  of  the  other 
world  [p.  119]  into  the  opposite,  viz.,  re- 
establishment  of  myself  as  essence,  through 
the  cancelling  of  the  foreign  essence  in  self- 
destruction.  Now  if  this  inversion,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  punishment  of  vice,  is 
made  the  law,  then  it  again  is  also  merely 
the  law  of  a  world  which  has  an  inverted 
supersensuous  world  over  against  it,  in 
which  what  is  despised  in  the  former  is 
honored,  and  what  is  honored  In  the  former 
is  despised.  The  punishment  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  first  world,  annihi- 
lates and  puts  man  to  shame,  changes  itself 
in  its  inverted  world  into  the  pardon  which 
preserves  his  essence  and  elevates  him  to 
honor. 

Ibb]  Superficially  regarded,  this  inverted 
world  is  thus  the  converse  of  the  first,  in 
such  a  manner  that  It  has  the  same  outside 
of  it,  and  repels  from  itself  the  mentioned 
first  as  an  inverted  actuality  ;  that  the  one 
is  the  phenomenon,  but  the  other  tlie  Being- 
in-itseif ;  the  one  is  it  as  it  is  for  others,  the 
other  on  the  contrary  as  it  is  for  itself ;  so 
that,  to  use  the  previous  examples,  what 
tastes  sweet,  tastes  realljf  or  internally  in  the 
thing,  sour;  or  what  on  the  realphenomentl 
magnet  is  north  pole,  would  be  on  the  inner 
or  essential  being,  south  pole  ;  what  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  manifested  electricity 
as  oxygen-pole,  would  be  on  the  non-mani- 
fested electricity  the  hydrogen-pole.  Or  an 
action  which  is  transgression  in  appearance, 
might  be  internally  really  good  (a  bad 
action,  haviug  a  good  motive);  punishment, 
merely  punishment  in  ai^>earance,  but  in 
another  world  a  blessing  for  the  transgres- 
sor. Such  antitheses,  however,  of  internal 
and  external,  of  appearance  and  the  Super- 
sensuous, as  of  two  different  kinds  of 
actualities,  are  here  no  longer  extant.  The 
repelled  distinctions  do  not  divide  them- 
selves again  into  two  substances,  which 
would  support  them  and  ftirnlsh  them  a 
separate  subsistence,  through  which  the 
understanding  would  again  &11  back  out  of 
the  Internal  to  its  former  place.  The  one 
side  or  substance  would  again  be  the  worid 
of  perception  in  which  the  one  of  the  two 
laws  would  perform  its  ftinction,  and  opposed 
to  that  world  there  would  bb  an  iatemal 
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world.  Just  such  a  sensuous  world  as  the 
first,  but  in  imagination;  it  could  not  be 
shown  as  a  sensuous,  could  not  be  seen, 
heard,  tasted,  and  yet  it  would  be  conceived 
as  such  a  sensuous  world.  But  in  point  of 
fact  if  the  one  posited  is  a  Perceived,  and  its 
being-in-itself,  as  the  converse  thereof,  is 
Just  such  a  sensuously  represented  some- 
what, then  the  sour  which  was  to  be  the  in- 
itself  of  the  sweet  thing,  is  Just  as  real  a 
thing  as  it,  a  sour  thing  ;  the  black  which 
would  be  the  in-itself  of  the  white,  is  the 
real  black ;  the  north  pole,  which  would  be 
the  in-itself  of  the  south  pole,  is  the  north 
pole  extant  on  the  same  magnet ;  the  oxy- 
gen-pole which  is  the  inritatlf  of  the  hydro- 
gen-pole, is  the  extant  oxygen-pole  of  the 
same  battery.  The  real  transgression  has  its 
inversion,  and  its  in-itself  as  possibility  in 
the  motive  as  such,  but  not  in  a  good  one  ; 
for  the  truth  of  the  motive  is  only  the  act 
itself.  The  transgression,  according  to  its 
content,  has  its  reflection  into  itself,  or  its 
inversion  in  the  real  punishment ;  this  is 
the  reconciliation  of  the  law  with  the  actu- 
ality opposed  to  it  in  the  transgression.  The 
real  punishment  finally  has  its  inverted  re- 
ality in  that  it  is  a  realization  of  the  law, 
through  which  the  activity  which  it  has 
as  punishment  cancels  itself;  that  it  be- 
comes out  of  the  Active  again  quiet  and 
valid  law,  and  the  activity  of  the  individu- 
ality against  it,  and  of  it  against  individual- 
ity, is  extinguished. 

[cc]  Out  of  the  conception  of  inversion, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  one  side 
of  the  supersensuous  world,  the  sensuous 
conception  of  the  rendering  permanent  of 
the  distinctions  in  a  diff'erent  element  of 
subsistence  is  therefore  to  be  removed,  and 
this  absolute  comprehension  of  the  distino- 
tions  is  to  be  apprehended  as  internal  dis- 
tinction, [p.  121]  repulsion  from  itself  of  the 
Homonymous  as  Homonymous,  and  to  be 
exhibited  and  apprehended  as  the  identity 
of  the  Unequal  as  Unequal.  The  pure 
change  or  the  opposition  in  itself,  the  con- 
tradiction, is  to  be  thought.  For  in  the 
distinction  which  Is  an  internal  one,  the 
opposed  is  not  merely  one  of  two;  other- 
wise it 'would  be  an  Existent  and  not  an  Op- 
posed; but  it  is  the  Opposed  of  an  Opposed, 
or  the  other  is  in  it  immediately  extant. 
Although  I  may  place  the  opposite  in  this 
place,  and  the  other,  or  that  of  which  it  is 
the  opposite,  in  that  place — ^thus  the  oppo- 
site on  one  side,  in  and  for  itself,  without 


the  other— yet  precisely  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  here  the  opposite  in  and  for  itself,  I 
have  the  opposite  of  itself,  or  it  is  in  point  of 
fact  the  other  immediately  to  itself.  Thus 
the  supersensuous  world,  which  is  the  in- 
verted one,  has  at  the  same  time  encroached 
upon  the  other  and  has  it  in  itself;  it  is  for 
itself  the  inverted,  i.  e.  the  inverted  of  itself; 
it  is  itself  and  its  opposite  in  one  unity.  Only 
in  this  way  is  it  the  distinction  as  internal, 
or  distinction  in  itself,  or  is  as  infinitude. 

\dd\  Through  the  infinitude  we  see  the 
law  completed  in  itself  to  necessity,  and  all 
the  moments  of  phenomenality  taken  up 
into  the  Internal.  The  simplicity  of  the  law 
is  the  infinitude,  i.  e.  according  to  what  has 
adduced  itself,  (a)  it  is  a  somewhat  like  to 
itself,  which  however  is  the  distinction  in 
itself;  or  it  is  the  Homonymous  which  ex- 
pels itself  from  itself,  or  which  duplicates 
itself.  That  which  was  called  simple  force 
duplicates  itself,  and  is  through  its  infini- 
tude the  law.  (^)  The  duplicated  (diremp- 
ted)  which  constitutes  the  parts  represented 
in  the  law,  adduces  itself  as  subsisting  (some- 
what) ;  and  if  they  are  considered  without 
the  comprehension  of  the  internal  distinc- 
tion, then  space  and  time,  or  distance  and 
velocity,  which  appear  as  moments  of  grav- 
ity, become  as  well  indifferent  and  without 
necessity  for  each  other,  or  for  gravity  itself, 
Just  [p.  122]  as  this  simple  gravity  is  then  op- 
posed to  them,  or  simple  electricity  to  the 
positive  and  negative.  (7)  But  through  the 
comprehension  of  the  internal  distinction, 
this  Unlike  and  Indifi'erent,  space  and  time, 
etc.,  is  a  distinction  which  is  no  distinction, 
or  only  a  distinction  of  the  Homonymous, 
and  its  essence  the  unity;  they  are  as  posi- 
tive and  negative  vitalized  against  each 
other;  and  their  Being  consists  rather  in 
this,  to  posit  themselves  as  not-being  and  to 
cancel  themselves  in  the  unity.  Both  dis- 
tinctions subsist;  they  are  in  themselves— 
they  are  in  themselves  as  opposed,  i.  e.  the 
opposite  of  themselves ;  they  have  their 
other  in  them  and  are  merely  one  unity. 

[ee]  This  simple  infinitude,  or  the  absolute 
comprehension,  is  to  be  called  the  simple 
essence  of  life,  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  or 
the  universal  blood,  which,  everywhere 
present,  is  interrupted  by  no  distinction  nor 
troubled,  which  is  itself  rather  all  distinc- 
tions as  well  as  their  annulment,  which  pul- 
sates within  itself  without  moving  itself,  and 
which  shudders  within  itself  without  becom- 
ing unquiet.    It  is  self-identical,  for  the  dis- 
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itself,  aud  that  which  is  repelled  therefore 
attracts  itself  essentially,  for  it  is  the  same; 
the  distinction  made,  since  it  is  none,  there- 
fore cancels  itself  again.  It  adduces  itself 
therefore  as  distinction  of  the  object  itself, 
or  as  absolute  distinction,  and  this  distinction 
is  hence  nothing  else  than  the  Homonymous 
which  has  repelled  itself  from  itself,  and 
therefore  posits  only  an  antithesis  which  is 
no  antithesis. 

[s]  Through  this  principle  the  first  super- 
sensuous,  the  quiet  empire  of  laws,  the 
immediate  picture  of  the  perceived  world  is 
transformed  into  its  opposite  ;  the  law,  as 
well  as  its  distinctions,  [p.  118]  was  that  which 
remained  constantly  lilce  itself;  but  now  there 
is  posited  that  each  is  rather  the  opposite  of 
itself;  that  which  is  lilte  itself  repels  itself 
rather  from  itself,  and  that  which  is  unlilce 
posits  itself  rather  as  like.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  distinction  is  only  with  this  determin- 
ation, the  internal  one,  or  distinction  in 
itself,  since  the  lil&e  is  unlilce  itself,  and  the 
unlilce  is  like  itself.  This  second  super- 
sensuous  world  is  in  this  manner  the  Inverted 
world ;  and  that,  too,  since  the  one  side  is 
extant  already  on  the  first  supersensuous 
world,  the  inverted  one  of  this  first  world. 
The  Internal  is  through  this,  completed  as 
phenomenon.  For  the  first  supersensuous 
world  was  merely  the  immediate  elevation 
of  the  perceived  world  into  the  universal 
element ;  it  had  its  necessary  counterpart 
in  the  latter,  which  still  retained  for  itself 
the  principle  of  change  and  mutation  ;  the 
first  realm  of  laws  lacked  this,  but  it  re- 
tains it  as  inverted  world. 

[oa]  According  to  the  law  of  this  inverted 
world,  therefore,  the  Homonymous  of  the 
first  is  the  unlike  of  itself,  and  the  unlike  of 
the  same  is  in  the  same  manner  like  to 
itself,  or  it  becomes  like  to  itself.  In  defin- 
ite moments  this  will  adduce  itself  as 
follows  :  tliat  which  iu  the  law  of  the  first 
world  is  sweet,  will,  in  this  inverted  (world) 
be  in  itself  sour;  what  in  the  first  was  black, 
will  in  this  be  white.  What,  in  the  law  of 
the  first,  LB  the  north  pole  to  a  magnet.  Is  in 
its  other  supersensuous,  being-iu-itself  (in 
the  earth,  namely),  south  pole  ;  but  what  is 
there  south  pole,  is  here  north  pole.  Like- 
wise what  in  the  first  law  of  electricity  is 
oxygen-pole,  will  be  in  its  other  supersen- 
suous essence  the  hydrogen-pole ;  and  con- 
versely, what  is  there  the  hydrogen-pole  will 
be  here  the  oxygen-pole.  In  another  sphere, 
that  which  according  to  the  immediate  law, 


is  revenge  on  an  enemy,  is  the  highest  satis- 
faction of  the  injured  individuality.  But  tius 
law,  to  show  myself  as  an  essence  to  him. 
who  does  not  treat  me  as  self-essence,  and 
rather  to  cancel  him,  as  an  essence,  ctianges 
itself  through  the  principle  of  the  other 
world  [p.  119]  into  the  opposite,  viz.,  re- 
establishment  of  myself  as  essence,  through 
the  cancelling  of  the  foreign  essence  ih  self- 
destruction.  Now  if  this  inversion,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  punishment  of  vice,  is 
made  the  law,  then  it  again  is  also  merely 
the  law  of  a  world  which  has  an  inverted 
supersensuous  world  over  against  it,  iu 
which  what  is  despised  in  the  former  is 
honored,  and  what  is  honored  in  the  former 
is  despised.  The  punishment  wtiich,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  first  world,  annihi- 
lates and  puts  man  to  shame,  changes  itself 
iu  its  inverted  world  into  the  pardon  which 
preserves  his  essence  and  elevates  him  to 
honor. 

Ibb]  Superficially  regarded,  this  Inverted 
world  is  tlius  the  converse  of  the  first,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  has  the  same  outside 
of  it,  and  repels  from  itself  the  mentioned 
first  as  an  inverted  actuality  ;  that  the  one 
is  the  phenomenon,  but  the  other  the  Being- 
in-itself ;  the  one  is  it  as  it  is  for  others,  the 
other  on  the  contrary  as  it  is  for  itself ;  so 
that,  to  use  the  previous  examples,  what 
tastes  sweet,  tastes  really  or  internally  in  the 
thing,  sour;  or  what  on  the  real  phenomenal 
magnet  is  north  pole,  would  be  on  the  inner 
or  essential  being,  south  pole  ;  what  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  manifested  electricity 
as  oxygen-pole,  would  be  on  the  non-mani- 
fested electricity  the  hydrogen-pole.  Or  an 
action  which  is  transgression  in  appearanee^ 
might  be  internally  really  good  (a  bad 
action,  having  a  good  motive) ;  punishment, 
merely  punishment  in  appearance,  but  In 
another  world  a  blessing  for  the  tannsgres- 
sor.  Such  antitheses,  however,  of  inter  nal 
and  external,  of  appearance  and  the  Super- 
sensuous, as  of  two  different  kinds  of 
actualities,  are  here  no  longer  extant.  The 
repelled  distinctions  do  not  divide  them- 
selves again  into  two  substances,  which 
would  support  them  and  furnish  them  a 
separate  subsistence,  through  which  the 
understanding  would  again  fiiU  back  out  of 
the  Internal  to  its  former  place.  The  one 
side  or  substance  would  again  be  the  world 
of  perception  in  which  the  one  of  the  two 
laws  would  perform  its  function,  and  opposed 
to  that  world  there  would  be  an  internal 
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world,  Just  such  a  sensuons  world  as  the 
first,  but  in  imaffinaiion ;  it  could  not  be 
shown  as  a  sensuous,  could  not  be  seen, 
heard,  tasted,  and  yet  it  would  be  conceived 
as  such  a  sensuous  world.  But  in  point  of 
fact  if  the  one  posited  is  a  Perceived,  and  its 
being-in-itself,  as  the  converse  thereof,  is 
Just  such  a  sensuously  represented  some- 
what, then  the  sour  which  was  to  be  the  in- 
itself  of  the  sweet  thin^,  is  just  as  real  a 
thing  as  it,  a  sour  thing  ;  the  black  which 
would  be  the  in-itself  of  the  white,  is  the 
real  black;  the  north  pole,  which  would  be 
the  in-itself  of  the  south  pole,  is  the  north 
pole  extant  on  the  same  magnet ;  the  oxy- 
gen-pole which  is  the  in^taelf  of  the  hydro- 
gen-pole, is  the  extant  oxygen-pole  of  the 
same  battery.  The  real  transgression  has  its 
inversion,  and  its  in-itself  as  possibility  in 
the  motive  as  such,  but  not  in  a  good  one  ; 
for  the  truth  of  the  motive  is  only  the  act 
itself.  The  transgression,  according  to  its 
content,  has  its  reflection  into  itself,  or  its 
inversion  in  the  real  punishment ;  this  is 
the  reconciliation  of  the  law  with  the  actu- 
ality opposed  to  it  in  the  transgression.  The 
real  punishment  finally  has  its  inverted  re- 
ality in  that  it  is  a  realization  of  the  law, 
through  which  the  activity  which  it  has 
as  punishment  cancels  itself;  that  it  be- 
comes out  of  the  Active  again  quiet  and 
valid  law,  and  the  activity  of  the  individu- 
ality against  it,  and  of  it  against  individual- 
ity, is  extinguished. 

[cc]  Out  of  the  conception  of  inversion, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  one  side 
of  the  supersensuous  world,  the  sensuous 
conception  of  the  rendering  permanent  of 
tlie  distinctions  in  a  different  element  of 
subsistence  Is  therefore  to  be  removed,  and 
this  absolute  comprehension  of  the  distinc- 
tions is  to  be  apprehended  as  internal  dis- 
tinction, [p.  121]  repulsion  from  itself  of  the 
Homonymous  as  Homonymous,  and  to  be 
exhibited  and  apprehended  as  the  identity 
of  the  Unequal  as  Unequal.  The  pure 
change  or  the  opposition  in  itself,  the  con- 
tradiction, is  to  be  thought.  For  in  the 
distinction  which  is  an  internal  one,  the 
opposed  is  not  merely  one  of  two;  other- 
wise it 'would  be  an  Existent  and  not  an  Op- 
posed; but  it  is  the  Opposed  of  an  Opposed, 
or  the  other  is  in  it  immediately  extant. 
Although  I  may  place  the  opposite  in  this 
place,  and  the  other,  or  that  of  which  It  is 
the  opposite,  in  that  place — ^thus  the  oppo- 
site on  one  side,  in  and  for  itself,  without 


the  other— yet  precisely  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  here  the  opposite  in  and  for  itself,  I 
have  the  opposite  of  itself,  or  it  is  in  point  of 
fact  the  other  immediately  to  itself.  Thus 
the  supersensuous  world,  which  is  the  in- 
verted one.  has  at  the  same  time  encroached 
upon  the  other  and  has  it  in  itself;  it  is  for 
itself  the  inverted,  i.e.  the  Inverted  of  itself; 
it  is  itself  and  its  opposite  In  one  unity.  Only 
in  this  way  is  it  the  distinction  as  internal, 
or  distinction  in  itself,  or  is  as  infinitude. 

[dcC]  Through  the  infinitude  we  see  the 
law  completed  in  Itself  to  necessity,  and  all 
the  moments  of  phenomenality  taken  up 
into  the  Internal.  Thesimplid^of  thelaw 
is  the  infinitude,  1.  e.  according  to  what  has 
adduced  itself,  (a)  it  is  a  somewhat  like  to 
itself,  which  however  is  the  distinction  in 
itself;  or  it  is  the  Homonymous  which  ex- 
pels itself  from  itself,  or  which  duplicates 
itself.  That  which  was  called  simple  force 
duplicates  itself,  and  is  through  its  infini- 
tude the  law.  (/9)  The  duplicated  (diremp- 
ted)  which  constitutes  the  parts  represented 
in  the  law,  adduces  itself  as  subsisting  (some- 
what) ;  and  if  they  are  considered  without 
the  comprehension  of  the  internal  distinc- 
tion, then  space  and  time,  or  distance  and 
velocity,  which  appear  as  moments  of  grav- 
ity, become  as  well  Indifferent  and  without 
necessity  for  each  other,  or  for  gravity  itself, 
Just  [p.  122]  as  this  rimple  gravity  is  then  op- 
posed to  them,  or  simple  electricity  to  the 
positive  and  negative,  {y)  But  through  the 
comprehension  of  the  internal  distinction, 
this  Unlike  and  Indifi'erent,  space  and  time, 
etc.,  is  a  distinction  which  is  no  distinction, 
or  only  a  distinction  of  the  Homonymous, 
and  its  essence  the  unity;  they  are  as  posi- 
tive and  negative  vitalized  against  each 
other;  and  their  Being  consists  rather  in 
this,  to  posit  themselves  as  not-being  and  to 
cancel  themselves  in  the  unity.  Both  dis- 
tinctions subsist;  they  are  in  themselves — 
they  are  in  themselves  as  opposed,  i.  e.  the 
opposite  of  themselves  ;  they  have  their 
other  in  them  and  are  merely  one  unity. 

[ee]  This  simple  infinitude,  or  the  absolute 
comprehension,  is  to  be  called  the  simple 
essence  of  life,  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  or 
the  universal  blood,  which,  everywhere 
present,  is  interrupted  by  no  distinction  nor 
troubled,  which  is  itself  rather  all  distinc- 
tions as  well  as  their  annulment,  which  pul- 
sates within  itself  without  moving  itself,  and 
which  shudders  within  itself  without  becom- 
ing unquiet.    It  is  self-identical,  for  the  di»- 
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tinctaons  are  tautological;  they  are  distino- 
tions  which  are  none.  Thia  essence,  which 
is  self-identical,  relates  itself  therefore  only 
to  itself.  To  itself:  thus  that  to  which  it  re- 
lates itself  is  another,  and  this  relation  to 
itself  is  rather  the  diremptioo,  or  that  self- 
identity  is  nothing  hut  internal  distlnotion. 
These  dlrempted  (somewhats)  are  therefore 
in  and  for  themselves  each  an  opposite  of 
another;  thus  in  them  the  other  is  already 
expressed;  or  it  Lb  not  the  opposite  of  an- 
other hut  merely  the  pure  opposite ;  thus  it 
is,  therefore,  in  itself  the  opposite  of  itself. 
Or  it  is  in  general  not  an  opposite  but  purely 
for  itself,  a  pure  self-identical  essence  whidi 
has  no  distinction  in  it;  thus  we  need  not  ask 
— much  less  need  we  regard  the  torment 
with  such  questions  as  Philosophy— *or  hold 
them  for  unanswerable — *'*'how  the  diaimetion 
or  the  other-being  eomea  out  of  this  pure  m- 
senee^\-  for  [p.  123]  the  diremption  has  already 
occurred,  the  distinction  is  excluded  from 
the  self-identical  and  has  been  set  aside; 
that  which  was  intended  to  be  the  self-iden- 
tical is  therefore  one  of  the  dirempted  some- 
whats instead  of  being  the  absolute  essence. 
The  self-identical  dirempts  itself,  i.  e.  it  can- 
cels itself  as  already  dirempted.  It  cancels 
itself  as  other-being.  The  unity,  of  which 
it  is  ordinarily  said  that  the  distinction  can- 
not come  out  of  it,  is,  in  point  of  fkct,  itself 
merely  one  of  the  moments  of  the  direm|H 
tion ;  it  is  the  abstraction  of  simplicity  which 
is  opposed  to  the  distinction.  But  since  it  is 
the  abstraction,  merely  one  of  the  opposites, 
it  is  already  said  ttiat  it  is  the  dirempting; 
for  if  the  unity  is  a  negative  somewhat,  an 
opposite,  then  it  is  posited  precisely  as  that 
which  has  the  opposition  in  it.  The  distinc- 
tion of  diremption  and  becoming  self4denti- 
cal  is  therefore  precisely  this  activity  of  the 
self-caucellii^;  for  while  the  self-identical, 
which  should  first  become  dirempted  or  its 
opposite,  is  an  abstraction  or  already  itself  a 
Dirempted,  its  diremption  is  thus  a  cancel- 
ling of  that  which  it  is,  and  hence  the  can- 
celling of  its  beiog-diremptsd.  The  becom- 
ing self-identical  is  likewise  a  dirempting; 
that  which  becomes  self-identical  enten  into 
opposition  to  the  diremption;  i.  e.  it  sets 
itself  aside  in  this,  or  ratiiier  it  becomes  a 
Dirempted. 

[#]  The  infinitude,  or  this  absolute  rest- 
lessness of  the  pure  self-moving,  that  which 
is  determined  in  any  possible  manner,  as 
e.  g.,  Being,  is  rather  the  opposite  of  this 
determinateneas,  and  though  it  has  Immh 


already  the  soul  of  all  that  has  preceded, 
yet  in  the  internal  it  has  first  freely  mani- 
fested itself.  The  phenomenon  or  the  play 
of  forces  manifests  it  already,  but  as  ex- 
planation it  manifests  itself  freely;  and 
when  it  finally  becomes  object  for  the 
consdousuess,  as  that  w^hich  it  is,  then  is 
consciousness  self^Minsciousness.  The  ex- 
planation— ^the  activity  of  the  understand- 
ing—makes first  of  all  [p.  124]  only  the 
description  of  that  which  is  self-consctous- 
ness.  It  cancels  the  distinctions  which 
are  contained  in  the  law  and  have  already 
become  purified,  but  which  still  remain  in- 
different distinctions,  and  posits  them  in  one 
unity— force.  But  this  becoming-Uke  is  im- 
mediately a  diremption;  for  it  cancels  the 
distinctions  and  posits  the  one  of  force  only 
through  this,  that  it  makes  a  new  distinction 
between  law  and  force,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  is  no  distinction;  and  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  distinction  is  no  distinction,  it 
itself  proceeds  to  the  point  that  it  cancels 
this  distinction  again,  since  it  noakes  the 
force,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  law.  But 
this  movement  or  necessity  is  thus  still  ne- 
cessity and  movement  of  the  understani&ig, 
or  it  as  such  is  not  its  object,  but  it  (un- 
derstanding) has  for  its  object  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  distance  and  velocity, 
attractive  force,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  whicli  constitute  the  content  of  the 
moments  of  the  activity.  For  this  reason 
there  Is  so  much  solid  satisfaction  in  ex- 
plaining; for  the  consciousness,  so  to  speak, 
carries  on  an  iounediate  monologue  with 
itself,  and  enjoys  only  itself;  it  appears^  in- 
deed, to  have  to  do  with  something  entirely 
different,  but  ui  pohit  of  (act  it  has  only  to 
do  with  itself. 

[jfSf]  Although  in  the  oppodte  law,  or  in- 
version of  the  first  law,  or  in  Uie  internal 
distinction,  the  infinitude  itself  becomes 
object  of  the  understanding,  yet  it  (the  un- 
derstanding) misses  it  again  as  such,  since  it 
divides  the  distinction  in  itself— the  repul- 
sion of  the  Homonymous,  and  the  Un- 
likes  which  attract,  into  two  worlds,  or 
into  two  substantial  elements.  The  activity 
as  it  is  in  experience,  is  for  it  here  an  occur- 
xenoe  and  the  Homonymous  and  the  Unlike 
are  predicates,  whose  essence  is  an  existent 
substratum.  The  same  which  is  object  for 
the  understanding  in  the  sensuous  hull,  is 
object  for  us  in  its  essential  form  as  pure 
comprehension,  [p.  125]  This  J^iprebenil- 
ing  of  the  distinction  as  it  in  truth  is,  or 
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the  apprehending'  of  the  inflnitade  as  such, 
to  for  us  or  in  itself.  The  exposition  of 
Its  comprehension  belongs  to  science;  but 
the  consciousness,  as  it  possesses  this  com- 
pfehension,  immediately  again  makes  Its 
appearance  as  a  proper  form  or  new  shax)e 
of  consciousness  wMch  does  not  recognize 
in  the  preceding  its  essence,  but  talces  it 
fbr  something  entirely  different.  Thus 
while  this  comprehension  of  infinitude 
Is  its  object,  it  is  thus  consciousness  of  the 
distinction  as  a  distinction  which  Is  Just  as 
much  immediately  cancelled;  it  to  for  itself 
the  dtotingulshingof  the  Undistinguished,  or 
BeIf-<H)nsciousness.  I  disdngutoh  myself  flrom 
myself,  and  it  is  in  this  immediately  for  me 
that  thto  Distingnistied  is  not  distinguished. 
I,  the  Homonymous,  repel  myself  from  my- 
self; but  thto  Distinguished,  thto  which  has 
been  posited  unlike,  to  immediately,  while  It 
to  distinct,  no  distinction  for  me.  The  con- 
sciousness of  another,  of  an  object  In  general, 
is  itself  neoessaiy  self-^^nsciousness,  being 
reflected  into  itself,  consciousness  of  itself  in 
its  other  being.  The  necessary  progress  from 
the  forms  of  consciousness  hitherto  consider- 
ed, whose  truth  was  a  thing  different  ttom, 
themselves,  expresses  precisely  thto:  that 
not  merely  to  the  consciousness  of  a  thing 
possible  for  sel^<M)nsclousnes8,  but  that  thto 
latter  alone  to  the  truth  of  the  mentioned 
Ibrms.  But  this  truth  to  only  extant  for  u« 
not  as  yet  for  the  consciousness.  The  self- 
eonsciousness  has  first  become  fbr  itaelf^  not 
yet  as  nnity  with  the  consciousness  in 
general. 

We  see  that  in  the  Internal  of  the  phenom- 
enon the  understanding  experiences  in  truth 
nothing  else  than  the  phenomenon  itself, 
not,  however,  as  it  to  the  play  of  forces,  but 


the  same  in  its  absolute  universal  moments, 
and  their  activity,  and  in  point  of  fact  only 
itself.  Elevated  above  Perception,  conscious* 
ness  manifests  itself  united  with  the  super- 
sensuous  through  the  middle  term  of  Phe- 
nomenon, through  which  it  looks  iuto  this 
background. 

[p.  126]  The  two  extremes,  the  one  the 
pure  Internal,  the  other  the  Internal  (under- 
standing) which  looks  into  thto  pure  Inter- 
nal, have  become  now  identified,  and  they 
as  extremes  as  well  as  the  middle  term,  as 
something  different  from  them,  have  van- 
ished. This  curtain  has,  therefore,  been 
removed  fh>m  before  the  Internal  and  the 
looking  of  the  Internal  into  the  Internal  is 
extant;  the  looking  of  the  uncHstlnguished 
Homonymous  which  repels  Itself,  posits 
itself  as  distinguished  Internal,  but  for 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  indlstinguisha- 
bleness  of  both  immediately  to— the  6elf<x>n- 
seiottsness.  It  is  obvious  that  behind  the 
so-called  curtain  which  was  to  cover  up  the 
Internal,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  If  to«do 
not  ourselves  go  behind  it,  not  only  In  order 
that  something  be  seen,  but  that  something 
be  behind  it  which  can  be  seen.  But  it  is  at 
the  same  time  also  obvious  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  go  behind  It  without  some  ceremony, 
for  this  knowing  what  the  truth  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  phenomenon  and  its  Internal 
is,  to  itself  only  the  result  of  a  ftiUy  develop- 
ed activity  through  which  the  modes  of 
oonsdousness,  opinion^  perception^  and  tmdei^ 
stcuidingy  vanish;  and  it  will  also  adduce 
itself  that  the  recognition  of  tiiat  which  the 
consciousness  knows  while  it  knows  itself, 
requires  still  further  detail,  an  exposition  of 
which  remains  to  be  given. 


THE    "SINFONIa    ER6ICA" 

[BMd  iMfbn  tlM  St.  Louif  Art  Soetotj,  DtoemlMr,  1868,  by  Chi.  L.  BmvATi.] 


The  **Sm/ofi<<E  Er4Ua'^'*  is  the  third  sym- 
phony written  by  Beethoven,  but  the  first 
In  which  the  great  maestro  abandoned  the 
old  style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  where- 
in he  followed  exclusively— in  matter  and 
form— the  inspirations  of  his  own  great  ge- 
nius. With  thto  s]rmphony  Beethoven,  in 
16 


fact,  abandoned  every  pardcutor  style,  and 
did  not  even  establish  a  new  one;  but  hto 
fiiU-grown  genius  henceforth  objectified  It- 
self upon  the  various  stages  of  Its  own  4evelr 
opment,  and,  without  precisely  intending  to 
represent  anything  in  particular,  he  revealed 
himself  in  his  creations,  leaving  to  the  world 
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tiie  f mage  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
richest  sooIb  that  ever  breathed  in  a  human 
frame. 

The  Sinfoftda  ErOica  was  written  m  the  fall 
of  1803,  and  finished  during  the  first  months 
of  1801.  It  was  originally  dedicated  to  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
first  Consul  for  life.  Beethoven  had  it  cop- 
ied and  bound,  and  he  wrote  with  bis  own 
hand 


«( 


BONAPABTX 


»» 


on  the  top  of  the  first  page,  and 

**  LUIOI  VAN  BEBTHOTEK" 

at  the  foot  of  it.  "  Not  one  word  besides,** 
says  Mr.  Bies,  his  favorite  disciple.  The 
worlc  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  first  Con- 
sul by  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
when  the  news  arrived  that  Bonaparte  in- 
tended to  make  himself  Emperor.  When 
Beethoven  heard  of  this,  he  tore  in  pieces 
the  title-page  with  his  inscription,  threw  the 
fragments  on  the  floor  with  savage  impre- 
cations against  the  despot,  and  for  many 
weeks  refused  to  show  the  piece  to  any  of  his 
friends;  but  a  few  monthH  afterwards  it  was 
performed  at  the  residence  of  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz.  To  Napoleon  tliere  was  no  longer 
any  allusion.  It  appeared  in  print  under 
the  title,  **  Sinfonia  er&ica^  eompotta  ptr  /e»- 
ieggiare  il  aovenire  di  un  grand  uomo,^^  and 
was  dedicated  to  Princi^  Lobkowitz.  The 
symphony  originally  had  only  three  parts: 
the  Allegro  eon  brio^  a  Scherzo,  and  tire  last 
movement,  an  Allegro  molto,  which  termin- 
ates with  a  short  Presto,  When  Bonaparte 
bad  ascended  the  throne,  he  seemed  as  one 
dead  to  the  great  musician,  and  he  com- 
posed the  Marcia  funebre^  inserting  it  as 
the  second  part,  and  an  Adagio  aaaai  into 
the  symphony.  When  the  news  of  the 
despot's  death  reached  Beethoven,  he  said 
that  seventeen  years  ago  he  had  composed 
the  music  for  this  event! 

This,  in  short,  Is  the  external  history  of 
the  origin  and  the  completion  of  the  Heroic 
Symphony.  When  I  first  heard  that  Bee- 
thoven had  so  admired  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
as  to  dedicate  to  him  this  stupendous  musi- 
cal composition,  I  called  to  mind  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  my  father  used  to  speak 
of  his  old  general,  and  I  Instantaneously 
seized  the  connection  between  those  two 
giants  among  men.  Though  endowed  with 
a  very  warm  heart,  my  father  did  not  be- 
come enthusiastic  about  many  things.  He 
belonged  to  what  the  younger  generation 


(in  which  I  also  counted  myseff)  med  to  esll 
the  good  Kantian  school — asdiool  which 
gave  so  many  massive  characters  to  Germa- 
ny, men  of  geoeroos  instincta  and  of  grest 
Integrity,  who  fulfilled  all  thefar  duties  la 
subjects,  but  who,  precisely  because  they 
complied  even  with  very  hard  obligationfl, 
thought  themselves  the  better  entitled  to 
oiticise,  frt>m  the  standpoint  of  reason  and 
morality,  the  condition  imposed  on  them  by 
a  higher  force.  And  yet,  when  be  spoke  of 
Napoleon,  he  seemed  to  for^get  altc^ther 
the  ordinary  categories  nnder  which  he 
would  have  Judged  the  actions  of  other 
common  mortals.  The  standard  by  which 
he  would  have  rated  the  proudest  historicsl 
character,  seemed  still  Insufliclent  to  him  to 
measure  the  grandeur  of  this  giant  among 
all  the  great  men  of  his  epoch.  In  my  whole 
vocabulary  I  can  find  nothing  like  the  ex- 
pressions which  he  would  use  In  speaking 
of  Napoleon.  He  had  an  exceptional  Un- 
guage  for  him,  just  as  If  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  bis  ordinary  thinking  gave  way  and 
made  room  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  reason- 
ing, by  which  anything  which  related  to  the 
great  captain  must  be  treated. 

A  genius  like  Beethoven  evidently  stood 
many  degrees  nearer  to  the  stupendous  ca- 
pacity of  Bonaparte  than  a  man  of  the  intel- 
lectual force  of  my  father;  but  the  diflerence 
between  the  activity  of  the  two  great  men 
was  still  so  enormous,  and  the  fields  upon 
which  they  exerted  their  capacity  so  wWely 
separate  from  each  other,  that  the  admira- 
tion of  Beethoven  for  Bonaparte  had  a  suffi- 
ciently explicable  basis.  Never  before  bad 
any  single  man  used  so  powerfril  levers  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny,  and  never 
was  there  a  seemingly  greater  purpose  to 
be  carried  out  than  the  one  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  that  of  Bonaparte.  By  almost 
all  the  Germans  of  culture  of  the  epoch  of 
the  consulate,  Bonaparte  was  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  Democracy.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  if  It  were  his  destiny  to 
carry  the  Ideas  of  the  French  revolution  over 
the  whole  globe.  Liberty  and  the  victoria 
of  Bonaparte  were  synonymous  terms  In  the 
understanding  of  many  of  the  best  men; 
and  it  seems  very  natural  that  Beethoven 
would  look  upon  the  whole  world  as  an  im- 
mense battle-field  upon  which  Bonaparte 
had  organized  the  victory^of  liberty  against 
that  crowned  despotism  which  diuring  the 
last  millennium  asserted  the  divine  origin  of 
one  man's  power  over  a  whole  nation. 
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Under  a  Bimilar  impression,  I  am  con- 
vinced   the    ErOica    had    its    origin;    but 
more  than  to  give  the  first  impulse  to  Bee- 
thoven^s  creation,  neither  Bonaparte  nor 
his  victories  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
symphony.    It  never  entered  my  mind  that 
Beethoven  had  intended  musically  to  de- 
scribe a  battle-field  by  the  first  movement 
of  the  Ercfica,  or  even  to  give  a  picture  of 
his  own  sentiments  at  the  thought  of  one. 
I  had  seen  so  many  paintings  by  Horace 
Verne t,  and  others,  which  represented  mod- 
ern battles,  that  if  there  were  any  similarity 
between  these  and  the  musical  description 
of  a  battle  it  could  not  have  escaped  my  per- 
ception.   The  Battle  of  VUtoria,  composed 
by  Beethoven,  that  of  Hohenlinden^  and  mar 
ny  others  of  lilie  character,  had  the  same 
features  as  those  printed    ''^  battU-pieces,^^ 
and  they  were  so  utterly  different  in  struc- 
ture and  thouglit  from  the  Erdiea  that  I 
could  not  even  force  my  mind  to  discover 
any  resemblance   between  them.    The  so 
called  battle-pieces  are  a  compound  of  im- 
itations of  cannonading  and  platoon  fire,  of 
the  flourish  of  tnimpets,  the  tramping  of 
regiments,    and  the   lamentations   of  the 
wounded,  without  even  the  vestige  of  any 
pervading  thought,  just  as  those  painted 
battles  of  Horace  Veruet;  whilst  the  Enfica 
was  at  first  sight,  if  nothing  else,  an  amplifi- 
cation of  one  great  musical  idea,  which  even 
the  most  superficial  mind  could  not  con- 
found with  the  sounds  which  accompany  the 
clash  of  a  battle.    What  the  Ertfica  was  not, 
very  soon  became  clear  to  me;  to  discourse 
of  the  positive  thought  of  which  it  was  the 
expression,  was  not  so  easy,  and  I  succeeded 
only  after  a  study  of  many  years  in  seizing 
it,  though  from  the  beginning  it  never  failed 
to  impress  me  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  composition;  for,  musically,  not  one 
of  Beethoven's  greater  works  is  so  easily 
understood  as  the  Erdiea,    It  is  based  upon 
the  three  fundamental  tones  of  the  £  flat 
major,  growing  out  of  this  simple   germ 
into  an  immense  organic  creation,  just  as  a 
palm-tree  grows  from  a  small  seed  to  its  ma- 
jestic shape.    A  work  like  the  first  move- 
ment of  this  symphony  is  the  inspiration  of 
an  instant,  and,  though  it  required  months 
to  write  it  out  and  remember  all  its  details, 
it  nevertheless  then  stood  in  the  mind  of  its 
creator  in  the  same  completeness  as  the 
world,  in  its  infinite  manifold  forms,  stood 
in  the  mind  of  Grod  when  he  conceived  of  its 
creation.    To  bring  it  mto  its  finite  shape 


required  space  and  time;  to  think  it  in  its 
unity  was  the  work  of  one  of  those  happy 
moments  which  occur  only  in  the  life  of  a 
genius.  The  timeless  instant  is  not  less 
eternity  than  the  endless,  extended  infini- 
tude. Extended  in  space  and  time,  the  orig- 
inal inspiration  of  an  instant  becomes  a  work 
of  art,  precisely  as  the  falling  of  drops  of 
calcareous  water,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
forms  wonderftd  stalactite  caves.  Every 
drop  is  of  the  same  nature  in  itself,  and  yet 
what  an  astounding  structure  do  they  form 
in  the  end !  They  drop  down  or  hang  from 
the  roof  of  the  vault  according  to  the  same 
law,  and  yet  they  form  a  forest  of  pillars 
and  columns,  and  the  walls  and  the  vaults  are 
covered  with  innumerable  crystals  brighter 
than  stars !  Just  so  is  the  musical  structure 
of  the  Ertfica,  It  develops  itself  out  of  the 
simplest  musical  form  until  it  becomes  a 
world  of  beauty  and  earnestness.  Only  one 
single  measure  in  this  whole  composition 
does  not  admit  of  a  strictly  musical  interpre- 
tation, a  point  which  reminds  me  of  certain 
limits  in  any  system  of  natural  philosophy 
whence  we  have  to  leap  over  into  metaphys- 
ics in  order  to  find  the  key  to  it.  It  is  that 
celebrated  and  much  disputed  place,  where 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  a  tremolo  hold 
B  and  A  fiat,  and  the  horn  set^  in  with 
the  original  fanfare  E  fiat,  G,  E  flat,  B; 
the  two  E  flats  half  notes,  the  G  and  B  only 
fourths. 

This  long-sustained  and  undissolved  dis- 
sonance was  so  offensive  to  a  mind  which 
only  thought  of  a  mere  contrapuntistic  mu- 
sical exploration,  such  as  the  theory  of  har- 
monization could  furnish,  that,  at  the  first 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  a  Aery  superior 
musician,  and  a  pupil  of  Beethoven  besides, 
stopped  the  orchestra  aft^r  the  setting  in  of 
the  horn,  and  cried  out,  ^^Tliis  sounds  infa- 
mously bad!  It  must  be  a  mistake.^'  The 
stupid  remark  so  incensed  Beethoven  that 
he  was  very  near  boxing  the  ears  of  his  pu- 
pil for  it.  The  dissonance,  in  reality,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  spirit,  the  meaning 
and  the  plan  of  the  whole  movement,  and  It 
is  precisely  fhis  point  which  opened  my  own 
understanding  to  it. 

I  asked  myself  how  it  was,  that  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement,  whose 
detcTmined.  massive  character  was  at  first 
sight  as  clear  to  me  as  to  anybody  else,  the 
composer  inserted  some  soft,  if  not  senti- 
mental, measures  immediately  before  that 
celebrated  dissonance  which  puzzled  so  ma- 
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ny  of  its  interpreters.    And  I  believe  that  I 
have  found  the  correct  answer.    The  under- 
taking of  the  composer  was  immense.    He 
intended  to  carry  out  the  same  thought  in 
his  symphony  which  he  supposed  to  have 
animated  Bonaparte  when  he  swept  the  old 
continent  by  his  victorious  legions;  and  Just 
as  he  thought  that  the  great  conqueror 
might  have  stood  still  for  a  moment  in  the 
midst  of  his  glorious  career,  asking  himself 
whether  it  was  well  done  or  not  that  he  de- 
stroyed so  many  lives  for  the  victory  of  a 
new  cause,  and  whether  that  new  cause  was 
right  in  itself;  Just  so  did  the  composer  ar- 
rest the  onward  march  of  his  musical  col- 
umns, and  gave  room  to  a  doubt  whether 
his  own  course  was  right,  and  whether  he 
should  fight  on  and  struggle  on  in  the  same 
determined  manner  in  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced so  far.    This  uncertainty  made  him 
sufi'er,  and  drew  from  him  sounds  of  grief 
and  deep  melancholy,    when  he  at  ence 
heard  a  signal  from  above  which  no  poetical 
mind  could  mistake  for  a  single  moment. 
It  was  as  if  a  voice  from  another  world  had 
sounded  in  his  ear  the  mysterious  echo  of 
his  own  fundamental  thought;  and,  after 
this  celestial  sound  had  died  away,  the  poet 
without  further  hesitation  resumes  his  work 
and  with  fr^sh  inspiration  carries  it  to  the 
end.    In  this  manner  alone  can  that  disso- 
nance be  explained.    It  is  the  sanction  from 
above  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  poet  em- 
barked, and  it  shows   with  unmistakable 
clearness  the  whole  aspect  of  that  part  of  the 
symphony.    It  is  not  to  describe  a  battle, 
but  it  means  musically   to  represent  the 
struggle  of  the  new  mode  of  thinking,  llv~ 
ing,  and  acting,  against  the  old  decaying 
despotism  in  all  its  manifold  failures.   I  will 
not  deny  that,  here  and  there,  Beethoven 
may  have  used  some  of  the  musical  forms 
and  instruments  which    remind   us   of  a 
battie-field,  because  they  in  the  easiest  and 
clearest  manner  expressed  his  thoughts; 
but  the  few  measures  in  the  composition 
which  may  be  explained  in  this  manner  cer- 
tainly do  not  give  character  to  the  whole. 
The  principal  character  of  the  symphony  is 
rather  that  of  a  firm  and  unwavering  de- 
termination to  carry  out  the  great  new 
thought,  and  to  crush  all  difficulties  which 
It  may  meet  on  its  way.    The  thought  of  a 
battie  is  widened  into  that  of  an  immense 
struggle  of  two  contradictory   principles, 
and  that  of  the  victory  of  one  of  two  great 
armies,  into  the  victorious  march  of  a  new 


idea  across  a  whole  world,  in  arms  for  its 
old  prejudices,  privileges,  and  dogmaa. — 
Never  was  the  determination  to  fight  and  to 
win  more  gloriously  expressed  in  any  w^ork 
of  art.  This  determination  is  expressed  in 
the  first  four  measures  by  a  mere  transposi- 
tion of  the  keynote;  the  third  and  fifth  of 
the  £  sharp  m^or  accord.*  This  short  and 
emphatic  melody  is  triumphantly  carried 
through  the  whole  movement,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  those  four  measures  whioh  in- 
dicate a  doubt  of  the  righteousnees  of  the 
poet's  own  course,  until  it  is  removed  by 
that  voice  tT outre  tombe. 

Here  we  close;  for  a  musical  oomposition 
is  the  most  universal  form  in  whidi  any 
thought  may  be  expressed  sesthetlcslly,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any 
detailed  explication  without  falling  into  the 
mistake  of  those  who  analyze  a  murical 
composition  like  a  philosophical  theory,  or 
who,  by  means  of  the  intellect  alone,  ex- 
plain it  as  a  mere  translation  of  "natural  cir- 
cumstances and  historical  events  into  the 
language  of  musical  sounds  and  phrases. 
A  composition  of  the  character  of  this  8ya>- 

*  It  is  not  from  a  mere  whim  or  a  pore  acci- 
dent that  this  symphony  is  written  in  £  sharp 
major.  This  key  is  by  preference  the  key  in 
which  triumphant  determination  is  randftred 
by  musicians,  Just  as  £  is  the  key  for  solemn 
and  B  the  key  for  mysterions  or  diabolical 
compodtions.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  explain 
this  rather  singular  coincidence.  It  is  the 
more  mysterious  to  me,  as  by  the  subsequent 
raising  of  the  Viennese  diapason  more  than 
one  half  a  tone  in  the  conrse  of  thia  centory, 
£  fiat  is  in  foct  changed  into  F,  and  B  into 
B  sharp  or  G.  The  compass  of  the  hnman 
voice  certainly  has  much  to  do  with  this 
choice  of  the  various  keys  in  vocal  mnaic ; 
but  in  instrumental  mu^ic  the  same  con- 
siderations exist  only  in  so  far  as  the  instrn- 
ments  now  in  use  have  a  certain  limit  of  sound- 
ing capacity  {Klanafaehigkeit)  which  they  can 
not  exceed; — ^the  violin,  for  instance,  after  the 
modem  raising  of  the  diapason  has  reached  its 
highest  limits.  But  vioUns  might  be  made  one 
or  two  inches  longer,  and  the  diapason  of  in- 
strumental music  might  still  be  ranted,  whilst 
that  of  vocal  music  might  remain  stationary. 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  we  do  not  reach  an 
explanation  of  the  different  characters  of  the 
various  kevs.  Yet  the  fkct  is  undeniable,  and 
the  ugly  effect  of  the  arbitrary  trauspoaition  of 
any  great  composition  from  one  key  into  an- 
other shows  that  there  is  an  essential  con- 
nection between  a  composition  and  the  key  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  ex]>]anation  must 
be  looked  for  in  another  direction.  We  sup- 
pose it  to  lie  in  the  proportions  of  the  various 
mtervals,  which,  as  any  piano  inner  knows,  are 
not  exactly  the  same  in  all  the  scalea  That 
key  in  which  a  composition  was  at  first  and 
originally  conceived  by  a  musician,  can  there- 
fore alone  express  the  musical  thought  in  its 
completeness  and  purity. 
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phony  ne^er  can  be  explained  in  this  way. 
The  heart  is  always  the  principal  recipient 
of  any  musical  thought;  but  as  there  is  no 
heart  wliich  does  not  receive  a  part  of  its 
education  from  the  intellect,  Just  so  must 
every  composition  be  also  understood  by  the 
intellect  in  (xder  to  be  the  better  seized  in 
all  its  mysterious  bearings  by  that  greatest 
of  all  mysteries— the  human  heart. 

The  secondary  phrases  and  episodes  {8e^ 
Ungaengt)  of  this  symphony  are  so  ingeni* 
ously  interwoven  with  the  principal  thought 
that  the  interest  in  the  great  theme  is  in- 
creased at  every  repetition  or  variation. 
The  new  melody  especially,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  first  Allegro  swells  the  trium~ 
phant  march  of  the  original  theme  into  a 
perfect  outcry,  of  the  composer ^s  conviction 
Uiat  now  the  victory  i*  aehievk^  is  as  perfect 
a  creation  as  nature  can  present  in  its  own 
domain.  Here  we  feel  Uiat  music  is  not  lil^e 
the  other  arts,  the  mere  ideal  expression  of 
things,  thoughts,  circumstances,  or  actions, 
as  they  may  belong  to  the  external  world, 
but  that  it  is  the  art  which  represents  the 
world  as  it  is  in  itself;  so  that  nature  and 
music  may  be  regarded  as  two  different  rep- 
resentations of  the  same  absolute  thought, 
music  being  the  more  universal  of  the  two. 

**  The  universality  of  the  language  of  mu- 
nc,''  says  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  *4s  not  the 
vague  universality  of  abstraction,  but  is 
throughout  combined  with  the  clearest  de- 
terminateness.  It  is  the  metaphysical  com- 
plement of  all  physical  phenomena,  the 
thing4n4tself  of  any  representation.  The 
analogy  between  the  two,  therefore,  orig- 
inates in  the  immediate  recognition  of  the 


essence  of  the  wmrld  without  the  aid  of 
the  intellect,  and  it  should  never  be  a 
mere  imitation  mediated  by  concepts,  nor 
conceived  in  the  continuity  of  a  conscious 
intention.  If  it  results  from  any  direct 
intention,  music  does  not  exiMress  the  in- 
nermost essence,  i.  e.  the  will  in  itself,  but 
it  only  imitates  its  external  appearance  in 
that  insuffldent  manner  which  is  peculiar  to 
any  imitative  music.  Parts  of  The  Four 
SeMon$  of  Haydn,  of  his  Pygmalion^  and  the 
soH»lled  battle-pieces,  are  instances  of  tliis 
Imitative  gmre  of  music,  which  is  nearly 
worthless.  The  unspeaicable  inthnateness 
of  feeling  created  by  all  good  music,  which 
shows  itself  to  us  as  an  unattainably  distant 
paradise,  altogether  plain  and  yet  inexpli- 
cable, results  from  this,  that  it  presents  all 
the  emotioos  of  our  innermost  being,  with- 
out any  relation  to  reality  and  its  vexations. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  that  deep  eamesto 
ness  wliich  is  so  essential  to  good  music, 
that  it  absolutely  excludes  from  its  domain 
any  ridiculousness  based  upon  the  fact  that 
music  does  not  take  its  objects  from  the  rep- 
resented world,  in  regard  to  which  decep- 
tion and  ridiculousness  are  alone  thinkable; 
but  that  its  objects  are  ts^ken  from  things  in 
themselves— that  is,  fr^m  the  will,  i.e.  the 
absolutely  earnest  in  the  w<Hrld.  Music, 
therefore,  never  represents  distinct  images 
or  scenes  of  human  life  or  of  nature,  and 
they  are  never  connected  with  it  by  absolute 
necessity;  but  they  stand  in  relation  to 
it  rather  like  examples  to  a  general  concep- 
tion. They  are,  in  the  determlnateness  of 
reality,  what  music  tells  only  In  the  univer- 
sality of  the  mere  form." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[During  the  two  years  that  the  Journal  has  now  been  published,  the  editor  has  received 
a  great  many  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  world  bringing  words  of  sympathy  and 
^encouragement,  and  In  some  instances  friendly  criticisms  upon  various  articles  that  have 
appeared  upon  these  paffes.  One  of  the  criticisms  alluded  to  has  been  printed  hi  No.  1  of 
the  present  volume  (*^  Nominalism  v8,  R^^alism"),  and  its  positions  commented  upon.  A 
continuation  of  the  same  discussion  has  been  found  in  No.  3  (^*  What  Is  meant  bv  Determ- 
ined"). The  following  communication,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  is  here  printed  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  further  elucidate  the  difficult  questions  there  met  with.— Enrroa.] 

BEING  AND  NOTHING— IN  WHAT  SENSE  THEY  ARE  IDENTICAL. 


Mb.  Enrroa:— I  have  been  reading  with 
interest  your  '*  Nominalism  vs.  Realism." 

Your  critic,  Mr. ,  is  acute,  and  I  hoped 

he  would  have  his  say.    Shall  I  state  very 
briefly  my  apprehension  of  the  matter  in 


controversy?   You  will  see  whether  I  un- 
derstand you. 

The  nominalist  assumes  the  actual  uni- 
verse, or  his  impression  of  It,  to  begin  with. 
This  is  the  object  of  thought,  but  he  does 
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not  think  it;  he  gets  it  at  a  Jump  before  be. 
ginning  to  think.  Then  by  thought  he 
merely  thinks  away  from  it  to  abstractions, 
shadowy  concoctions  of  the  mind,  got  up 
for  purposes  of  convenience,  and  serving 
that  purpose,  but  never  true  so  much  as 
they  ore  untrue.  To  think,  he  must  gener- 
alize;  by  generalizing,  he  makes  abstrac- 
tions; abstractions  are  fallacious  by  the  very 
fbct  of  being  abstractions.  He  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  in  fact  only  the  compro- 
mises of  the  mind  with  its  own  incapacity. 
The  concrete  is  the  true;  he  can  think  only 
the  abstract;  his  truth  is  not  the  true,  not 
what  is,  but  only  a  fiction,  which  he  has 
oome  to  by  thinking  away  from  that  which 
is,  abstracting  some  of  his  impressions, 
and  maldng  an  intellectual  cobweb  out  of 
them.  He  is  nearest  to  the  true,  that  which 
w,  before  beginning  to  think,  while  resting 
in  sensuous  perception.  Then  he  has  the 
concrete  at  first  hand.  Afterwards,  when 
he  begins  to  denominate  this  concrete  by 
thought,  he  begins  to  wander  from  it  into 
the  shadow-world  of  abstractions,  ghosts, 
things  that  have  a  being  only  in  name.  So 
much  as  he  thinks,  he  deceives  himself,  save 
as  he  rescues  himself  by  unthinking  his 
thought,  and  going  back  to  the  concrete  as 
it  is  to  him  without  thought. 

Is  not  this  Jump  to  the  concrete  world  at 
the  outset  a  bold  leap?  I  respect  my  mind 
more  than  my  eyes;  I  shall  believe  in  the 
universe  if  I  can  think  it.  "Seeing  is  believ- 
ing.'* Yes;  believing  that  one  sees,  has 
certain  impressions.  But  I  shall  think  that 
the  universe  u,  when  I  find  its  being  in 
thought,  and  necessarily  as  thought.  This 
Is  the  task,  as  I  apprehend  it,  to  which  the 
speculative  thinker  addresses  himself,  as  the 
truly  initial  labor. 

Now,  Just  here  it  is,  at  the  outset  that  the 
nominalist  and  the  speculative  thinker  part 
company,  setting  off  in  opposite  directions. 
The  former  has  got  his  world  before 
thought,  and  can  only  think  away  from  it; 
the  latter  is  to  find  his  world  in  thought, 
having  obtained  the  hint  of  it  from  sensuous 
perception.  The  eye  sees  only  picture,  the 
senses  know  only  picture;  he  believes  in 
picture  as  picture,  and  proceeds  to  find  in 
reason  what  is.  Since  the  world  exists  to 
thought  only  when  found  in  thought,  there- 
fore found  as  thought,  therefore  found  as 
eonsubstantial  with  the  principle  of  thought 
—found,  that  is,  in  its  out-being  (ex-isting) 
flnom  reason — ^It  follows  that  the  work  of  the 


speculative  thinker  Is,  not  to  assume  that 
picture-concrete,  given  in  sensible  impres- 
sion, as  pure  datum  and  plenum  of  the  veri- 
table, from  which  thought  can  only  wander 
away  to  somewhat  less  veritable,  but  to  dis- 
cover the  universe  intellectually,  discover  it 
in  its  coming-to-be,  in  its  ration^  subsistence, 
in  its  interior  consubstantiallty  with  reason. 
You  and  your  critic  look  on  existence  to- 
gether; you  proceed  to  find  its  subsistence 
in  reason;  he  to  find — what  shall  I  say? — 
ex-existence,  abstractions  from  existence, 
semi-fallacious  hints  of  the  truth  of  appear- 
ance. When  you  find  and  indicate  the  prin- 
ciples of  existence  in  reason,  or  that  by 
which  it  subsists,  he  of  necessity,  looking 
from  his  point  of  view,  regards  these  as 
mere  abstractions  from  apparent  fact — not 
the  subsistence  or  interior  verity  and  sub- 
stantiality of  the  concrete,  but  its  outward 
and  imperfect  reflection  in  the  mind.  You 
seem  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  making  the 
reflection  of  the  fact  primary,  and  the  fact 
itself  secondary — ^to  derive  the  man  from  his 
image  in  the  looking-glass.  I  can  readily 
imagine  that  to  the  nominalist  looking  at 
the  matter  in  this  way,  the  speculative  phi- 
losopher must  seem  to  talk  astounding  non- 
sense; and  I  think  what  a  gentleman  he 
must  be  to  treat  it  courteously  I 

What  is  implied  to  thought  in  the  fact  of 
existence  ?  Is  not  that  the  question  you 
would  answer  by  a  system  of  Logic?  What 
is  implied,  what  are  the  ^'moments''  In  rea- 
son, which  go  the  production  of  the  appa- 
rent world?  Certainly  not  abstractions  from 
existence  as  already  given  and  complete  in 
sensuous  impression — not  its  partial  image 
in  the  mirror.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  your 
critic  would  put  your  question,  and  put  it 
in  earnest,  resolutely.  It  would  Instantly 
alter  his  apprehension  of  yoiu*  statements. 
Kor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  he  can  possibly 
understand  you,  despite  any  vigor  of  mind, 
until  he  does  put  it. 

What  is  implied  to  thought  in  the  fact  of 
existence?  I  seek  first  tlie  pure  primitive. 
What  is  it? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  note 
one  fact.  That  which  makes  anything  a 
thing  in  particular  is  limitation.  Determin- 
ate being  is  determinate  only  as  limited.  In 
the  order  of  thought,  that  which  limits 
comes  after  that  which  It  limits.  This 
seems  plain.  To  arrive  at  the  pure,  primi- 
tive, therefore,  we  must  cast  a^de  all  whu-h 
gives    determinate    character,    all    vrhii*!) 
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makes  anything  what  it  definitely  is.  And 
now  what  remains?  Only  is — being,  wholly 
indeterminate.  /«,  being,  the  substantive 
verb,  is  the  ground  on  which  all  lines  of  de- 
finitenes9  must  be  drawn.  Being  antecedes 
determifuite  or  limited  being,  in  the  order  of 
thought.  How  limit  or  determine  what  is 
not. 

But  being  wholly  Indeterminate  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  non-being.  It  is,  but  it 
is  no  thing,  for  thing  is  obtained  only  when 
limit,  speciflo  negation,  denial  of  universal- 
ity, comes.  Again,  non-being,  which  is  not 
the  non-being  of  any  thing^  is  not  nothing. 
Well,  then,  it  is.  Being  that  is  not  any- 
thing, and  non-being  that  is  not  nothing, 
merge. 

*^  But  this  is  nonsense  ?'*    Certainly  it  Is 


non-«en8e.  We  come  to  sense  and  the  thing- 
world  at  the  same  time.  These  are  merely 
the  pure  primitives  of  thought,  the  ^^  mo- 
ments** of  existence,  which  evermore  disap- 
pear that  the  world  open  to  sense  may 
appear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  nominalist 
would  demand  of  himself  a  thought  abso- 
lutely primitive  and  absolutely  simple,  be 
would  find  that  this  thought  is  of  neccgsity 
Being  without  determinateness,  and  then 
would  find  that  this  thought  is  a  dual  iden- 
tity, which  he  must  designate  now  as  being 
and  now  as  non-being,  and  by  each  include 
the  other. 

Pardon  my  bringing  my  peck  of  coals  to 
Newcastle.  Yours  truly, 

D.  A.  Wassoit. 


PHASES  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

[The  follo^ving  passages  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Clay  of  Detroit  will  recall  some  of 
the  points  discussed  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  Journal.— Edftob.] 

*    «    *    «     A  a  rAcmrria  f\xa  w/x-i- !»  «      imaginary  creature,  or  only  an  objective  un- 

cogitable  spectre. 

Yet,  if  rightly  defined,  this  principle  — 
cogito — would  lead  neither  tosensism  nor 
to  sentimentalism,  neither  to  idealism  nor 
to  pantlieism,  but  would  lead  to  an  absurd 
pretension  to  demonstrate  God,  his  Uni- 
verse and  Logos. 

Cogito^  or  reasoning,  consists  in  deducing 
conclusions  from  given  premises.  It  can 
neither  operate  without  premises  nor  fur- 
nish its  own  premises,  and  therefore  it  does 
and  must  always  proceed  from  premises  fur- 
nished or  given  to  the  mind  prior  to  all  rea^ 
soning  or  logical  process. 

Cogito,  ergo  9um  !  Why  not?  Dormio,  ergo 

sunij  is  the  same.      Cogito -can  I  tliiuk 

without  an  object?  No.  Can  this  object  be 
a  non-entky,  or  what  is  called  a  seftklelu- 
sion?  No;  every  thought  is  produced  by 
and  occupied  about  a  reidity,  unless  we  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  nothing  is  iniagi  lia- 
ble. Then  what  is  the  object  of  my  cogiio, 
without  which  it  ciinnot  be  conceived?  Do 
I  think  myself?  No;  it  is  consciously  ob- 
jective; it  IS  a  law  to  my  mind.  But  what 
18  its  object?  the  universe  as  phenomena? 
No:  the  phenomenon  is  incomprehensible 
in  Itself,  unless  subsumed  by  abstraction 
imder  a  noumenon,  i.  e.  a  subjective-objective 
principle.  And  this  principle,  wliich  is  itself 
subjectively  given  as  an  object  and  which 
connects  all  phenomena  into  a  unity,  is  God, 
and  God  is  truth—my  truth. 

From  this  principle  we  have  Cogito  Deum! 
—not  only  my  own  existence,  but  God  aud 
the  Universe  are  deducible.  Cogito  Deum, 
ergo  Deue,  ego  and  mundu*  est. 


'  *  As  regards  the  work  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  to  yourself,  I  am 
somewhat  afraid;  yet  as  a  medium  for  for- 
eign thought  to  the  thinldng  minds  of  this 
country,  its  failure  would  be  a  serious  loss, 
for  it  is  Just  such  a  work  as  has  been  needed 
for  many  years.  That  we  have  native  talent 
among  us,  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  mas- 
terly Review  of  Spencer  as  given  in  the 
first  number  of  this  Journal. 

The  three-fold  phase  of  modern  culture 
is  well  drawn,  as  taking  its  points  of  depart- 
ure from  the  enthymeme  of  Descartes;  im- 
perfectly understood  by  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Condillac,  and  others  of  the  same  school, 
producing  merely  a  psychological  fact  which 
needs  must  end  in  Sensism. 

From  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,^^  their  reasoning 
is  that  nothing  can  be  in  the  conclusion 
which  is  not  affirmed  in  the  premise.  Hence 
they  reason  that  we  cannot  conclude  from 
the  eogito  to  the  esse  of  God  or  the  universe, 
but  merely  to  the  esse  of  ourselves. 

Descartes  himself  did  not  fully  understand 
this  eogito ;  for  his  system  as  drawn  from  it 
is  sophistical,  since  it  rests  entirely  on 
thought  regarded  as  a  purely  psychological 
fact. 

Now  if  the  esse  of  the  conclusion  is  not  af- 
firmed in  the  premise  eogito — or,  what  is  the 
same,  that  we  may  think  without  a  some- 
thing to  think  of,  without  an  object,  without 
a  truth  objectively  considered— as  a  logical 
Inference,  then  truth  is  only  a  subjective 
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The  philosopher  may  start  either  flrom  the 
subject  or  the  object.  If  he  starts  from  the 
subject,  he  may  either  take  realities  existing 
outside  of  our  mind,  or  the  representations 
In  our  mind.  Reason  determines  the  reali- 
ties, and  consciousness  or  intimate  sense  de- 
termines the  images.  The  object  of  Reason 
is  the  intelligible,  while  the  proper  object  of 
consciousness  is  the  sensible  contained  in 
the  internal  modification  of  the  mhid.  The 
one  is  Ontological,  the  other  Psychological. 

Many  of  our  errors  have  their  root  in  a 
psychological  confUsion  of  the  sensuous  im- 
agination with  the  non-sensuous  reason, 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  two 
things  apart  Two  imaginative  conceptions 
may  be  compared,  or  two  abstract  proposi- 
tions; but  to  oppose  an  Imaginative  concep- 
tion to  an  abstract  proposition,  is  to  create 
confusion  that  will  oe  prolific  of  absurdities 
both  ill  philosophy  and  theology. 

Ontology  is  tne  basis  of  primitive  specula- 
tive thought.  We  find  it  the  foundation  of 
the  Oriental  philosophy,  from  which  it 
passed  into  the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  the 
£leatics,  and  of  Plato  among  the  Greeks. 
Ontologlsm  was  taurht  In  the  schools  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Gnrlstian  Fathers,  and 
by  the  Realists  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
opposed  by  the 'Nominalists  and  the  Con- 
ceptuallsts,  and  especially  by  Descartes  (the 
real  fiith^r  of  PsychologismJ,  by  placing 
the  internal  sensible  as  an  object  of  reason 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  objective  intelligible. 

The  PsyciiologlBts  assume  that  it  is  the 
subject  tiuit  at  once  afiirms  the  object  and 
Itself.  It  afiirms  itself,  and  then  affirms  what 
it  sees  as  not  itself.  But  only  Being  can  af- 
firm Itself;  only  God  can  say,  in  and  of  him- 
self I  AM. 

The  Ontologi^  starts  from  thought,  in- 
deed, but  from  thought  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  objective  as  well  ns  subjective,  in  which  it 
reveals  and  affirms  the  subject  Yet  if  we 
assert  an  exdusive  Ontologv,  as  taught  by 
Plato  and  the  Gentile  schools,  we  eviuenUy 
fall  Into  Pantheism,  for  we  assert  Being  to 
the  exclusion  of  Existence;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  adopting  a  purely  Psycholo- 
gical method  we  fall  into  Materialism,  for 
no  one  who  adopts  this  method,  and  strlctlv 
follows  It  can  do  otherwise  than  make  aU 
befi^n  and  end  with  the  soul. 

No  doubt  the  point  of  departure  for  phi- 
losophy is  thought:  but  thoucrht  is  never  a 
purely  subjective  fact,  and  it  is  only  by 
treating  simultaneously  the  logical,  psycho- 
logical and  the  ontological  parts  that  we  can 
arrive  at  the  true  science  of  things.  In 
every  thouglit  there  is  object  as  well  as 
subject,  ana  it  is  the  object  that  affirms  the 
subject  not  the  subject  that  affirms  the 
object 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Scholastics 
for  many  of  our  definitions,  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that  between  Nominalism  and  Realism 
there  Is  an  Impassable  gulf;  for  the  nomin- 
uliata  contend  that  abstract  ideas  are  pure 
words,  or  nothing ;  the  realists,  that  they 
are  realities :  between  the  two  contradic- 
tions there  is  no  medium ;  one  must  be  true, 
the  other  fklse,    Wiiich  is  true?    If  nomln- 


aUsts  are  right,  materialism  is  nnavoidable, 
because  matter,  with  them,  is  the  only  real- 
ity. Why  take  so  much jpains  to  make  phi* 
losophlcal  abstractions  if^  we  have  nothing 
but  mere  names  by  them? 

Moreover  if  I  can  make  unreal  abatno- 
tions,  it  would  seem  as  if  I  eould  think  the 
nothing.  I  am  always  in  favor  of  reality.  I 
hate  the  nothing,  for  It  is  the  battle-field  of 
error.  I  think  that  the  Essence  of  the  Phe- 
nomenon Is  Hvlng  ideas— ideas  not  created 
by  my  brains,  but  thought  by  God.  and,  aa 
divine  Ideas,  of  course,  necessary  and  eternal, 
and  really  living  objects  of  my  intuition  ante- 
rior to  an  actual  existences  or  phenomena, 
and  hence  I  utterly  reject  the  possibility  of 
God  in  Creation.  All  reality  is  In  God.  In 
Him  there  is  no  possibility.  All  in  Him  is 
real,  actual;  and  hence  the  Schoolmen  say. 
He  is  Actus  jmnis. 

The  world  has  been  created  from  eternity, 
for  prior  to  its  creation  there  was  no  time, 
and  this  prior  is  only  in  the  logical  (not 
the  chronological)  order;  neither  is  there 
space  between  the  power  to  create  and  the 
actual  creation,  for  the  creative  act  is  eternal 
and  exerts  its  force  In  eternity,  and  time  at- 
taches only  to  the  efi'ect  I  admit  a  psycho- 
logical or  logical  possibility  (if  the  Logos  of 
our  own  minds,  or  of  the  world,  is  hereby 
understood),  but  never  an  ontological  or 
theological  possibility. 

I  may  think  anew  formation  of  a  formless 
or  formed  reality,  but  never  a  new  reality. 
I  do  not  admit,  that  possibility,  as  conceived 
by  the  human  mind,  though  an  abstnction, 
is  in  itself  nothing,  else  aU  ideas  of  the  mind 
would  be  nothing.  And  what  Is  abstraction 
but  the  process  of  sotting  the  idea  free  from 
the  form?  With  respect  to  God  himself,  it 
is  nonsense  to  talk  of  possibility,  or  of  an  abil- 
ity anterior  to  creation,  for  with  Him  there 
is  no  anterior.  It  is  anthropomorphism. 
It  conceives  God  as  subject  to  time,  aa  if  He 
was  once  thinking  what  He  was  to  do  at 
another  time,  or  as  thinking  what  is  not  be- 
cause not  yet,  hence  as  having  thoughts 
which  are  void  and  vain;  as  possessing  a 
dead  power,  whidi  is  Inactive,  and  hence, 
during  this  inactivity,  really  poweriesa.  For 
us  there  is,  of  course,  a  wide  distance  from 
the  first  day  of  creation  up  to  this  moment 
from  the  resolution  or  Idea  to  the  power  and 
effect.  But  it  is  not  so  with  God.  The  past 
and  the  future  are  one  present  and  eternal 
now  before  liim.  His  thoughts  are  the  cre- 
.  tion ;  what  He  thinks  Is  essentially,  by  this 
very  thinking  of  Him.  To  create,  therefore, 
^  far  as  God  is  concerned,  is  not  to  reduce 
potentiality  to  actuality,  except  it  be  under- 
stood in  that  sense  which  St  Paul  seems  to 
hove  had  present  to  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
(Heb.  xi.  3):  ''By  fhlth  we  learn  thai  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God, 
to  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  thlDgs  which  do  appear.**  This 
evidentiy  implies,  that  the  vifibnity  is  only 
the  accidental  form  of  an  invisible  essence; 
that  things  may  cease  to  be  in  time  and 
space  without  losing  their  tase^  because  the 
word  of  God,  His  eternal  Idea,  la  th^  oon- 
atittttive  element  v 
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